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“A Hostile Decade”: The 60s and 
Self-Criticism in William Kennedy’s 
Early Prose 


BROCK CLARKE 


f all the contemporary American fiction writers who have made hay 

out of the subject and sensibility of the 1930s (E. L. Doctorow, Toni 
Morrison, Grace Paley, and Darryl Pinckney among them), no writer has 
revisited America of the 1930s more consistently and fruitfully than William 
Kennedy. Kennedy’s connection with the decade is so thorough that Morris 
Dickstein has recently described Edward Dahlberg’s classic 1930s novel Bot- 
tom Dogs as having “/ronweed-style characters” (“Depression Culture” 71) and 
not the reverse. As Dickstein implies, Kennedy’s novels Legs, Billy Phelan’s 
Greatest Game, and especially Ironweed have done a great deal to renew schol- 
arly and popular interest in the “radical” 30s. While some literary critics 
have rightly demanded that their peers recognize the cultural centrality of 
the 30s, Kennedy has already been working on this important project for 20 
years. 

What has not been recognized, however, is that Kennedy’s treatment of 
the 30s has to a large degree been influenced by the highly theatrical politi- 
cal movements and the fantastical, self-conscious novels of the 1960s. 
Kennedy’s 30s novels are impressive because they dramatize the continuing 
relevance of the widespread homelessness during the Great Depression. 
They demand that we honor the highly politicized personal lives of the 
people who lived in and despite such conditions, not just the large-scale 
political movements for which the 30s are famous. Through Billy Phelan’s 
Greatest Game and Ironweed, Kennedy suggests that we return to the 30s in 
order to, in the words of like-minded literary critic Harvey Teres, “individu- 
alize socialism” (7). But we should also realize that Kennedy returned to 
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the 30s in his fiction because of the failure of the New Left and its own 
highly visible mass movements. In doing so, Kennedy uses the political/ 
literary climate of the 60s to cast into relief the lessons of the 30s. The Ameri- 
can left has long viewed the radicals of the Old and New Left as intrinsically 
and permanently antagonistic. In an early essay and in his first novel, The 
Ink Truck, Kennedy does more than just recognize this antagonism: by lo- 
cating it in the New Left’s willful ahistoricism and the Old Left’s tender 
ego, he suggests that only self-criticism will successfully bridge the schism. 
It is true that the 30s would eventually become the subject, the passion, of 
Kennedy’s most powerful fiction; but Kennedy first had to go through the 
60s in order to reach that decade. In making this trip, Kennedy does what 
many contemporary intellectuals have not: he recognizes that the conflict 
between the Old and New Left was not a matter of age or even ideology, but 
a matter of not adequately interrogating the particulars of their shared his- 
tory. Kennedy’s early work cannot be dismissed as an apprenticeship, but 
should be recognized as a part of a career-long engagement with our highly 
diverse political history. By bridging the sensibilities of the 60s and 30s, 
Kennedy’s early work also provides an important lesson in how we read and 
write literary history itself. Left-wing literary historian Alan Wald has argued 
that “we must refuse to cut short the 1930s at 1939” (Writing 105). This es- 
say not only means to address our tendency to dissect literary history into 
clearly defined eras, but also to suggest that Kennedy’s work is important 
because it demands that we address this tendency. 

Kennedy’s first vehicle for this difficult process was his only lengthy dis- 
cussion of any of the so-called New York Intellectuals of the 30s.' One year 
before his first novel was published, Kennedy wrote an essay for the Albany 
Times-Union that pointed to his multigenerational political influences. The 
article—“Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald [sic]: Not What They Used to 
Be”2—documents a 1968 teach-in at Albany State University. As the title in- 
dicates, Dwight Macdonald, one of the early editors of the radical modern- 
ist journal Partisan Review, was one of the featured speakers, as were poet 
Kenneth Pitchford, economist David Mermelstein, and chemist George 
Hein. And as in his fiction, Kennedy uses physical description to point out 
the generational and political differences between these figures: Macdonald 
“dresses like a rumpled fugitive from Weber and Heilbroner” while Pitch- 
ford, who “considers himself an ‘honorary youth,” is dressed in “oversize 
rings, love beads, and [a] rainbow shirt” (Riding the Yellow Trolley Car 459). 

This physical description sets up a mild observation: Kennedy writes that “it 
is clear that [Macdonald] is a victim of tradition. He believes America is 
worth saving. Poet Pitchford feels it is only worth abdicating” (459). 

These divisions between tradition and revolution are familiar tropes of 
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the 1960s, and Kennedy plays on them throughout the article. More strik- 
ing, however, is Kennedy’s response to the politics of the figures themselves, 
and the crowd’s reaction to their speeches. The title itself is perfectly repre- 
sentative of Kennedy’s ambiguous relationship with his subjects. It seems as 
if Macdonald and his radicalism are being criticized for their failings. In 
fact, Kennedy’s depiction of Macdonald is mostly sympathetic, if slightly 
bemused: he describes the former editor of Partisan Review and Politics as 
“one of the most omnipresent critics of America’s war stance” (460) and 
says admiringly that Macdonald “exudes intelligence, sardonic wit, [and] 
political perspicacity” (459). 

In contrast to Macdonald’s crankily measured radicalism, Hein’s and 
Mermelstein’s speeches are likened to “verbal hippie bombs.” Both men 
intimate that “traditional politics is useless as a way of making change in 
American society” (460). They both attack Macdonald’s “Democratic liber- 
alism”; but they also attack his status as an old radical. Kennedy carefully 
juxtaposes Macdonald’s cautious political observation with Pitchford’s fierce 
revolutionary polemic to show how the latter dismisses Macdonald’s poli- 
tics as irrelevant, dated. 


We’re against your old-fashioned, leftist, brainwashed ideology. Just 
today Long Island University and Columbia have gone up and 
there’s another group that’s going to liberate N.Y.U. What we’re for 
is un-hung-up sexual freedom, we’re for love, we’re for sharing, we 
don’t want any of this (obscenity). We want freedom and we want it 
now! (462) 


As the speechmaking continues, the significance of the article’s title 
shifts. It becomes obvious that not only is radicalism “not what [it] used to 
be,” but also that it lacks a clear historical sense of what earlier radicalism 
was. Kennedy’s ironic reportage is not directed primarily at Macdonald, the 
old radical, but rather at the younger radicals’ refusal to historicize their 
struggle. Richard Flacks, a former member of SDS, has suggested that the 
American left has failed because each new radical movement has discred- 
ited and disregarded its predecessors (105). Irving Howe, a 30s figure who 
remained a socialist into the 60s but was nonetheless resoundingly critical 
of the New Left, came to a similar conclusion: by rejecting the history of the 
American left, the New Left “lock[ed] itself into a politics more and more 
like that of the old left-wing sects,” and thereby “made certain in the end it 
would do no more than reenact their collapse” (Margin 309). Kennedy shows 
the error in such a rejection: while Macdonald is surely “dated,” his politi- 
cal experience—manifested in his cautious use of political rhetoric, his be- 
lief in the value of history, his rejection of radical histrionics (all virtues that 
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lead Kennedy back to the 30s in later novels)—is something to be valued 
and not dismissed along simplistic generational lines. 

Kennedy also indicts the audience in this article.* The crowd at the 
teach-in is like a Greek chorus filtered through Beckettian absurdism: they 
applaud everything. They clap for Macdonald, and they clap for attacks on 
Macdonald. After Mermelstein equates Macdonald with “liberal politicians,” 
Kennedy notes that 


The audience had somehow—vaguely, but somehow—turned on 
him, applauding Mermelstein so enthusiastically after applauding 
MacDonald so enthusiastically. (Actually, the audience applauded 
everybody enthusiastically, just as long as they were emotional and 
left of center, which everybody was). (461) 


The “middle class kids” of the audience are in direct contrast to Macdonald’s 
“cool” and Pitchford’s passionate rhetoric: they are a collective sponge, in 
their most responsive moments “trembl[ing]” (462), but never much more 
than uniform in their political passivity. They too are part of the reason that 
radicalism isn’t “what [it] used to be”: their refusal to be intellectually en- 
gaged shuts down any real possibility of political debate. 

As in his fiction, Kennedy situates himself as the careful middle in this 
political drama. He is of Pitchford’s generation (Kennedy was 40 years old 
in 1968, Pitchford 37) and describes his early sensibility as “grow[ing] out 
of the late 1960s” (McCaffery 170). In this way, he is clearly sympathetic to 
Pitchford’s radical energies and to his general leftist tendencies. Neverthe- 
less, Kennedy satirizes Pitchford’s hippie “costume” and his wild hyperbole: 
not only are they shown to be disingenuous but counterproductive as well. 
In this way, Kennedy is generally in alignment with the New York Intellectu- 
als’ distrust of the New Left’s fixation on style. And Kennedy obviously val- 
ues Macdonald’s perspective on American radicalism and admires his way 
of calmly rebutting his critics. Other than Kennedy himself, Macdonald is 
the most important figure in this piece. Still, it is clear that Macdonald is 
part of a different generation; he has learned from his political experience, 
but he has also been soured by it. He judges the enthusiastic rhetoric of the 
60s with too much condescension. As Morris Dickstein writes in Gates of Eden, 
by the 60s Macdonald’s generation of radicals “had finally become more 
literary, more belletristic than even they were ready to admit” (254). 
Macdonald simply is poorly situated to share or even understand Kennedy’s 
sympathies with the New Left. And finally, Kennedy, like the audience, is 
somewhat ambivalent about the teach-in: his judgments are never obvious, 
nor are their targets. But Kennedy refuses to indulge in the audience’s pas- 
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sivity. Unlike their blanket approval, Kennedy’s commentary is discerning, 
unwilling to approve of one figure’s agenda without critiquing its weak- 
nesses. 

Kennedy’s project in “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald: Not What 
They Used to Be” is one that he cultivates and complicates in his subse- 
quent fiction. He is not only concerned with what has been lost in the his- 
tory of the American left, but why it was lost and what parts of it are worth 
recovering. The thing lost in all the ill will at the 1968 teach-in is signifi- 
cant. William Phillips, founding and current editor of Partisan Review, writes 
in A Partisan View that “there was a good deal of sanity and talent in be- 
tween [the Old and New Left] that was ignored by the obsessive polemics 
on both sides” (18). “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald” certainly confirms 
this judgment. Pitchford and the others seem to forget that Macdonald is 
not only sympathetic, but actually supportive of their demands.’ Macdonald 
in turn fails to recognize how closely some of the 60s radicals’ rhetoric re- 
sembles his own verbal attacks in the 30s and 40s. Kennedy proposes a 
middle ground. This middle ground is not conservative, but historically 
aware. He wants those who inherit the 30s to learn not only from its mis- 
takes, but from its successes as well. And as Kennedy’s later novels show, the 
30s are important precisely because, in Irving Howe’s words, “There were 
millions of people desperate, hungry, hopeless; the society was sick and in- 
humane; people who cared nothing about ideology also shared the desire 
for profound social and moral change” (Steady Work 359). Kennedy finds 
Pitchford so unsatisfactory because he has not learned to value this history, 
a history defined by the shared everyday political interests of the ideologi- 
cal and nonideological. In turn, Kennedy also fears that Macdonald—as a 
representative of the 30s—is blind to the aforementioned generational and 
personal similarities between himself and the New Left. 

“Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald” sets an important precedent in 
Kennedy’s career: all of his fiction is subsequently preoccupied with the 
same literary and political issues—the relationship between old and young 
radicals in The Ink Truck; the viability of certain sanctioned figures of pro- 
test in Billy Phelan’s Greatest Game and Ironweed; the adverse influence of ide- 
ology on prose in Jronweed and Very Old Bones. Kennedy is clear in his sympa- 
thies for the left, but his fiction is cognizant of its failures, of how it has 
been represented, and how it has represented itself. This process of recog- 
nition and criticism is for Kennedy the only viable way to keep the legacy of 
the American left alive. The stakes are clear. After he has been attacked, 
Macdonald is asked if he is going to support a socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent. 
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MacDonald laughed unkindly. “You think I learned nothing in 
the thirties?” he asked the student. 

“Do you get this kind of flack all the time when you speak?” 
MacDonald was asked. And he laughed again, generously. 

“The younger generation. Yeah, sure,” he said. (462) 


This exchange is mutually dismissive. And when Kennedy writes at the 
end of the article, “Dwight MacDonald was gone. In more ways than one,” 
(463) the ambiguity is again calculated. Kennedy is vague about where the 
fault lies because the fault lies everywhere. 


Kee: first novel, like “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald,” is pre- 

occupied by the failure of an inheritance. The Ink Truck, unlike 
Kennedy’s subsequent novels, does not name Albany, New York, as its set- 
ting, nor is it set in a specific time. In his note to the 1984 edition of the 
text, however, Kennedy asserts that “All that needs saying is that this is nota 
book about an anonymous city, but about Albany, N.Y.” (1). Also, Van Do- 
ver observes that the novel is loosely based on the 1964 strike of the mem- 
bers of Local 34 of the American Newspaper Guild, which directly involved 
Albany’s Knickerbocker News and Times-Union, of which Kennedy was an em- 
ployee (27). Perhaps most importantly, Kennedy says in his 1984 note to 
the text that “What pleases me most is that the political wisdom that most 
allowed to survive a hostile decade has not rotted away” (1). Despite its lack 
of specific references to time and place, The Ink Truck is certainly a novel set 
in the 60s, of the 60s, about the 60s. 

Ostensibly, The Ink Truck is a strike novel that, like “Radicalism and 
Dwight MacDonald,” points to the self-defeating, compromised nature of 
an era of political protests that, instead of championing a sense of political 
hope, celebrates the absurdity of activist politics. Kennedy’s 30s novel /ron- 
weed is notable for its cautiously optimistic depiction of the underdog’s fight 
against social and political oppression; in contrast, The Ink Truck is domi- 
nated by the dramatic ineffectualness of protest. In other words, in The Ink 
Truck Kennedy criticizes the radical politics of the 60s by showing what hap- 
pens when a political movement revels in its own cynicism and failure. And 
indeed, The Ink Truck’s strike is not just a failure, but a spectacular failure. 
At the novel’s beginning, there are only four remaining Guild members 
who are actively striking: Bailey (the protagonist), Rosenthal, Irma, and 
Jarvis—and Jarvis serves more as a sorry liaison between the strikers and man- 
agement than an actual figure of protest. The novel begins on the strike’s 
one-year anniversary. Its prospects for even a modicum of success are slim. 
As Bailey says, “There’s not enough time for us to win this strike” (11). 
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It should be noted here that The Ink Truck is both a novel about the 
efficacy of political protest and an examination of the history of the Ameri- 
can protest novel. Kennedy’s first novel was both a commentary on the pro- 
test literature of the 30s and an attempt to improve upon it. Style was a 
major vehicle for these aims. The Ink Truck’s wild “six inches off the ground” 
(qtd. in McCaffery 171) verbosity is similar to a great deal of American fic- 
tion written in the 60s. In fact, Kennedy conceived of the novel’s style as a 
reaction to “socialist realism”’—a genre that he frequently identifies with 
the literature of the 30s.° Kennedy says about The Ink Truck: 


I was trying to leap out of realism because I felt the whole world of 
Dos Passos and O’Hara, a world I had once revered, was now dead 
for me. I knew I couldn’t do that any longer, couldn’t write another 
realistic line. (qtd. in McCaffery 171) 


The debate between politics and aesthetics (particularly modernist aes- 
thetics) is long and torturous—and was at its most intense in the 30s. In his 
study of the legacy of the New York Intellectuals, Harvey Teres has com- 
mented on how several generations of critics have oversimplified the role 
of aesthetics—and of “realism”—in political literature and needlessly lim- 
ited the definition of aesthetics and the necessary function it serves in all 
art.’ It is clear from his comments that Kennedy reacts against the same 
simplistic definitions. This is not to say, of course, that he dismisses the in- 
fluence of the 30s. On the contrary, he recognizes his various models in 
writing The Ink Truck: “the civil rights movement definitely contributed to 
the energy that moves that book, and so did my residual affection for the 
Wobblies and the other labor organizations of the ’30s and ’40s” (qtd. in 
McCaffery 168). Kennedy shows a genuine respect for the accomplishments 
of the 30s, but at the same time is aware that to repeat the proletarian real- 
ist formula is to negate both that art form and one’s own: 


Those pieces are wonderful, but you can’t keep doing them over 
and over. Should we go on making the same statements about social 
issues in the same old way? If you do that you become bored and 
tired. The stories fundamentally won’t mean anything anymore. 
(qtd. in McCaffery 169) 


The stylistic rebellion in The Ink Truck—which is itself a rebellion of a spe- 
cifically 60s sensibility against an earlier literary movement—is a testament 
to the specific demands of that historical moment; it is also a testament to 
Kennedy’s debt to the 60s itself. In fact, in his first novel, Kennedy suggests 
what he will continue to maintain in subsequent works: that if we are to 
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honor the achievements of the past, we must not be content to mimic—and 
thus negate—those achievements. 

This is not to say that the example of 30s political fiction is shown to be 
corrupt, unusable in Kennedy’s early work, but that one must take proper 
stock of its successes and failures. “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald” 
shows that the New Left’s rejection of the Old Left is a consequence of its 
failure to think historically. The Ink Truck presents a more thorough kind of 
ahistoricity: the younger radicals in the novel—represented by Deek—fail 
to conceive of their own movement as growing out of the older movement, 
but see it only as an imitation of that movement. Just as dangerously, Deek 
is enamored by the kind of protest literature that Kennedy insists is dated: 
the same icons, the same rhetoric, the same stock figures. In other words, 
the new radicalism in The Ink Truck—unnamed as such—operates entirely 
under a code of flattery. Irving Howe responded to this brand of historical 
obfuscation: 


Let me, if I can, rescue the experience of the 30s from two kinds of 
retrospective simplification: that of the neoconservative ideologues 
who would attribute it all to foolishness or knavery or rationalist 
heresy and that of younger, quasi-Marxist academics who grow sen- 
timental about the fiascos of their elders. (“The Thirties” 16) 


Similarly, Kennedy suggests in The Ink Truck that the rejection of the 30s 
and the mimicry of its literature constitute the same kind of negation. 

In The Ink Truck, as in “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald,” Kennedy is 
more sympathetic to—if still critical of—the older radicals than the young. 
It is true that Bailey is flawed as a radical and as an activist. His strike rheto- 
ric is dated and ineffectual. His “scab” invectives prove to be intellectually 
and rhetorically exhausted. But at least he has a seriousness of purpose, a 
definite if elusive kind of authenticity. The same cannot be said of Deek. 
Rather than attempting to articulate his own political position, Deek co- 
opts the figure of Bailey in an attempt to create a “substitute proletariat.” 
As a result, 


People failed to understand that Deek was beginning to render his 
own message, not Bailey’s. People failed to understand that Deek 
was truly of the opinion that he was serving Bailey’s best interests 
when he was in fact serving his own interests, gaining status with his 
peers. (223) 


Even more serious is the way Bailey and the strike are glamorized in 
their connection to past “glories.” In a clear critique of 60s idealism, the 
young Deek not only seems willing to ignore the Guild’s failures, but actu- 
ally views them perversely as romantic successes. Rosenthal points to Deek’s 
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idealization of class conflict: “[Deek has] been reading protest literature 
and he says our strike is the only thing around that grabs him” (35). Con- 
trary to Kennedy’s warning, Deek is all too willing to “go on making the 
same statements about social issues in the same old way.” But Deek seems 
incapable of such a self-realization. When asked to explain himself, Deek 
betrays not only his youth but also his immature conception of the strike: 


I like you guys. . . . The way you buck the odds. My father sells ads 
for the company and talks about you all the time. He says you’re 
crazy. He won’t even come near this block. He says one of you’s got 
a sniper-scope BB pistol, and that you take pot shots at company 
people. That’s cool. (36) 


Deek’s embracing of the violent protest conforms to the New Left’s 
eventual fixation on violent conflict. Just as importantly, his conception of 
the strike is historically and symbolically limited. Unlike Pitchford’s rejec- 
tion of Macdonald, Deek not only recognizes Bailey’s significance, but he 
idolizes the older radical. Nevertheless, the result is the same: neither Deek 
nor the New Left can see themselves in relation to the past except, respec- 
tively, as a mirroring or a rejection. As Howe again shows, Deek’s represen- 
tation of Bailey closely resembles the New Left’s conception of the Old: 


No sensible [old] radical . . . wants young people merely to re- 
hearse his ideas, or mimic his vocabulary, or look back upon his 
dusty old articles. On the contrary, what we find disturbing in some 
of the “new leftists” is that, while barely knowing it, they tend to re- 
peat somewhat too casually the tags of the very past they believe 
themselves transcending. (Steady Work 70) 


Deek’s corresponding lack of self-awareness leads directly to his child- 
ishly romantic version of the strike. In joining the strike, Deek thinks of 
“the Molly Maguires and the Wobblies that he knew from the history books, 
and all the labor strife that belonged to times long gone” (40). By attempt- 
ing to base his radicalism on such historically loaded figures, Deek ignores 
the strike’s overriding and obvious failure. Bailey and the Guild, which at 
times resorts to hiring pickets, accept Deek. Indeed, Bailey—as an imper- 
fect representative of the Old Left®—is not as immune to flattery as Howe 
suggests (and one suspects that neither was Howe).!° That aside, however, 
Kennedy clearly shows that if this is one generation of radicals teaching an- 
other, it is not the kind of legacy to build a revolution on. 

As the accounts of both the 30s and 60s radicals have shown, both 
groups were clearly diminished by this rather dysfunctional relationship. 
Howe, Phillips, and Trilling were left feeling shell-shocked and, at times, 
uncomfortably defensive about their relevance as political and literary fig- 
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ures. In turn, the younger radicals’ more outrageous political and social 
stands—often by design—antagonized the Old Left to the point where their 
elders became obsessed with these antagonisms. As a result, the New York 
Intellectuals ignored genuine innovations of the New Left.'!! But what re- 
ally suffered was the radical left’s sense of itself as an even moderately cohe- 
sive, effective force in American politics. The result was a fragmentation 
and a general feeling of exhaustion: an exhaustion of cultural history and 
personal friendships, of political enthusiasm, and of literary form. 

If The Ink Truck shows a different version of such an exhaustion, it does 
demonstrate one cause of the ideological stalemate: there is no new form 
of protest that doesn’t either mimic past forms or ignore them altogether. 
The strike is a failure in part because the representations of the strike are 
themselves failures: as a result, the strike is not active in any real way, but 
more like a prison house of sentiment. Kennedy’s description of the strike 
headquarters is potent in its nostalgia. The office is not only dysfunctional; 
it serves as a barely working museum of labor protest: “Lists of scabs and 
strikebreakers hung on the wall, long out of date, for there had been a heavy 
turnover of scab labor. Memos on committees caught dust, as did cartoons 
spoofing company aides and early Guild optimism” (28). Similarly, the Guild 
office serves as a timeline of the left’s failure: The strikers “settled into par- 
ticular corners of the room, favorite chairs; and the whole Guild room took 
on a fixed appearance that never changed” (27-8). These dusty artifacts 
not only constitute a history of failures, but also show the strike to be simply 
dated. Kennedy’s first novel doesn’t show the kind of generational antago- 
nism that haunts “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald,” but it does criticize 
an intellectual staleness, a radicalism that isn’t radical at all. Kennedy’s cri- 
tique in The Ink Truck is unequivocal: if radicalism began in one place, it 
surely has failed to proceed to another. 

The Ink Truck serves then as a strange introduction to the politically con- 
scious Kennedy. It seems as if his criticisms of the American left far out- 
weigh his allegiances to such movements. However, Kennedy’s project in 
his first novel is not only satiric, nor is it substantially dismissive of all politi- 
cal activism and literature. Instead, The Ink Truck is self-critical: it is domi- 
nated by a clear sense of the history of the American left, and by the belief 
that the only way to fulfill the potential of the 30s and the 60s is to criticize 
their inadequacies. In particular, Kennedy shows how the Old Left failed to 
honestly examine the evolving forms of its own legacy, and how the New 
Left failed to historicize its own struggle, to curb its theatrical excesses, and 
to recognize its destructive, cynical celebration of its own futility. Talking 

about politically concerned writers in the 30s and their importance for later 
writers, Kennedy argues: 
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But what those earlier people were involved in seems simulta- 
neously noble and futile today. There was a wonderful commit- 
ment, but what did it prevent? What did it change? It galvanized the 
right wing and led to McCarthy, when so many of those guys had 
their balls cut off. (qtd. in McCaffery 168)" 


The dynamics here are relevant to The Ink Truck, and to any reconsidera- 
tion of American radicalism: Kennedy sympathizes with the energies and 
motives of the radical left, but also recognizes the part these figures played 
in their own demise. 

Again, “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald” is pertinent in this 
intergenerational discussion. Following Pitchford’s wild, rather unsatisfac- 
tory proclamation of the revolution, Macdonald says: “This figure is irre- 
sponsible. He’s doing the job for J. Edgar Hoover and L.B.J.” (462). Just as 
Kennedy critiques the counterproductive tendencies of the Old Left, so too 
does Macdonald extend that critique to its inheritors. Both Kennedy and 
Macdonald recognize that Pitchford’s political position is not thoroughly 
conceptualized, but based almost entirely on antagonism. Frank Len- 
tricchia, in his own attempt to revitalize the literary left, points to the dan- 
ger in such an opposition: “The difficult project of the radical is to break 
that force of [critical inertia] somehow.” But Lentricchia himself wonders 
“whether a ‘break’ is possible, and if not, to what degree the radical act is 
thereby compromised, made itself conservative” (2). For Kennedy, the re- 
sult of such a position is clear. At the conclusion of The Ink Truck, Bailey, 
Irma, and Rosenthal have returned to strike headquarters. The headquar- 
ters have been cleared out by the Guild. Most importantly, the sign reading 
“DON’T SIT HERE” has been removed. “They all looked up at the spot 
where the . . . sign had been. When each had exhausted the sight of the 
empty wall, they again looked at each other. After a long silence they got up 
and left the room” (278). Although this passage is typically ambiguous, it 
would seem that the loss of the sign is more significant than other losses in 
that it leaves nothing for the strikers to react to—nothing to oppose. With- 
out this antagonism, the protest fails. Pitchford’s protest is clearly seen to 
be heading toward the same fate. 

Ironically, if The Ink Truck is a commentary on the political exhaustion 
of the 60s, then it also must be admitted that the novel is in part a victim of 
that exhaustion as well. Style is the novel’s most outstanding feature, but it 
is also its weakest point. Sometimes willfully absurd, sometimes rhetorically 
opaque, the revolt against social realism—like the newspaper strike itself{— 
is counterproductive in its excesses.!* Kennedy himself realized the limita- 
tions of his first novel: 


ll 
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In The Ink Truck I had been able to say what I wanted to say in a 
nontraditional way, yet still be true to the impetus for personal 
achievement in the world, and for political resistance. But I felt I 
couldn’t go on writing this hyperbolic comedy which is always six 
inches off the ground, I needed to be grounded in reality, but I 
didn’t want to write a realistic novel. (qtd. in McCaffery 171) 


Kennedy’s dissatisfaction with style is telling, and is related to a general 
dissatisfaction with subject and setting. Morris Dickstein in Gates of Eden de- 
scribes this dynamic as specific to the late 60s: 


The black humor novel of the sixties, like the radicalism of the six- 
ties . . . began with elaborate efforts to assimilate history, to compre- 


hend and shape it. . . . By the end of the sixties—in both fiction and 
reality—this confidence was displaced by a sense that history was 
out of control. (127) 


Dickstein argues that such a sense resulted in either an increasing pessi- 
mism (as in the case of Thomas Pynchon) or a move toward an economy of 
form (as in the case of Donald Barthelme). Kennedy’s reaction was some- 
what different. Like many of the older New York Intellectuals who wrote 
memoirs (Howe, Macdonald, William Phillips, Alfred Kazin, and William 
Barrett, among others), and like some former members of the New Left 
(Harvey Teres, Alan Wald, and Richard Flacks) who have written histories 
of the American left, Kennedy returned to the 30s after The Ink Truck to 
historicize the failure of the 60s, but also for inspiration. In doing so, he did 
not reject his earlier concerns but transformed them. The absurd strike of 
The Ink Truck, for instance, became the small-scale social rebellions of the 
gangsters, gamblers, bums, and artists of Legs, Billy Phelan’s Greatest Game, 
Tronweed, and Very Old Bones. Through these later novels, Kennedy discov- 
ered value in the 30s that was absent in the 60s: while the cynical protests of 
The Ink Truck and “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald” show no concern 
for the actual lives of working-class men and women, the 30s novels use 
supposedly nonideological figures to show how political belief works in un- 
usual, powerful ways in day-to-day lives. In other words, while Kennedy’s 60s 
prose reveals the terrible meaninglessness of political life, his 30s novels 
show how ostensibly nonpolitical figures make politics meaningful. Pitch- 
ford perhaps would see these later novels as apolitical (or even worse, lib- 
eral), but this is precisely Kennedy’s point: since Pitchford’s brand of rebel- 
lion is so limited, we must look back into history for less obvious forms and 
figures of resistance. 

Kennedy’s return to the 30s for a more meaningful political world is in 
turn related to his shift in style, a shift that reflects his attempt to do justice 
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to earlier political novels without mimicking them. Thus, the “hyperbolic 
comedy” of The Ink Truck leads to the surreal walking dead and the subtle 
narrative interrogations that make Jronweed such a remarkably profound 
novel. Kennedy could not maintain the fantastical 60s style of his first novel 
in his 30s novels precisely because in order to do justice to the lives of his 
characters, Kennedy could not have a style that was so completely “off the 
ground.” Rather, he needed to be more grounded in history and in the 
extraordinary events of “ordinary” lives. Therefore, The Ink Truck’s sense 
that both politics and literature were spiraling out of control—a specifically 
60s sense—became the belief that in the 30s we might find a literature and 
a political world to sustain and nourish us through their attention to the 
ideological quality of private lives. However, the point is not only that the 
30s novels are aesthetically more satisfying than Kennedy’s early work, but 
that we could not have those later novels without the keen political observa- 
tions of “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald” and the ideological skepti- 
cism and stylistic flights of The Ink Truck, qualities that help differentiate 
Kennedy’s novels set in the 30s from the sometimes sentimental, propagan- 
distic social realist novels written in the 30s. Kennedy’s work should thus be 
instructive to literary critics who neatly divide careers and literary histories 
into distinct movements and patterns. For instance, leftist critics Cary Nelson 
and Barbara Foley have demanded that we “recover” the 30s, which assumes 
that we can or should find a true, intact history.'* In contrast, Kennedy dem- 
onstrates that we must self-consciously examine relatively distant histories 
through the more recent past. As “Radicalism and Dwight MacDonald” and 
The Ink Truck show, contemporary writers who wish to reexamine the 30s 
must always look at that period through the filter of that other radical de- 
cade: the 60s. 


NOTES 


! By the “New York Intellectuals,” I am referring to the group of anti-Stalinist 
radicals associated with Partisan Review during the 30s and afterward. Some of 
PR's major contributors—Philip Rahv, William Phillips, Dwight Macdonald, Irving 
Howe, Lionel Trilling—play important roles in this essay. While many of these 
figures have been labeled neoconservatives, I contend that there is much they 
could teach us about where the left went wrong, and how it might correct itself. 

? In Riding the Yellow Trolley Car (459-63). Kennedy wrote the article while 
he was a part-time reporter for the Albany Times-Union. 

3 Kennedy’s criticism of the teach-in audience is similar to Rahy’s implica- 
tion of “masses” in the failure of the American left. In Renewing the Left, Harvey 
Teres argues that Rahy in particular was too quick to dismiss any potential re- 
lationship between intellectuals and workers. Teres also recognizes—along with 
Howe, William Phillips, and Rahy—that the communist left romanticized the 
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figure of the worker without truly understanding the price of such an idealiza- 
tion. I agree with both contentions. Of course, the audience at the 1968 teach- 
in cannot be equated with the proletariat except in terms of mass movements. 
It is interesting to note, however, that most of the audience were probably so- 
cial and ideological children of the New York Intellectuals, and not the prole- 
tariat. See Flacks 134 for confirmation of this intriguing lineage. 

4 In fact, Macdonald was one of the few New York Intellectuals to support 
the Columbia student strike of 1968. See his Discriminations 450-65. For more 
on Macdonald and the New Left, see Alexander Bloom 347-48 and Christopher 
Lasch 328-34. 

> In 1947, Macdonald wrote in favor of draft-card burning as a protest against 
a state that “tells me that I must be prepared to kill people who have done me 
no injury in defense of a social system which has done me considerable injury” 
(347). As this quote shows, Macdonald was a gifted polemicist whose vitriol had 
much in common with the New Left. At times, however, his polemics were far 
from fully conceptualized. To his credit, Macdonald himself recounted Trotsky’s 
attack on his ideological naiveté: “Trotsky said of me that everybody has the privi- 
lege of being stupid, but Macdonald abuses the privilege” (qtd. in Riding the Yellow 
Trolley Car 460). 

6 I believe that Kennedy is aware of the stereotypes of the “failed,” “doctri- 
naire” 30s, and often plays on such representations of that decade. But Kennedy 
is also aware of the importance of much of the work done in the 30s, and sees 
himself as coming out of the tradition of radical modernism. 

7 Teres points out that the left’s dismissal of aestheticism’s “elitist” tenden- 
cies ignores the fact that 


Ordinary people, after all, make daily judgments of craft and quality, 
whether at the supermarket, the record store, the movie theater, when 
embroidering or doing carpentry. . . . The irony of so many left academics 
eschewing aesthetic judgment because it is allegedly elitist and ultimately 
ideological must not continue to go unregistered. (601) 


No one that I know of has as fully exposed the absurdity inherent in this type 
of position. 

8 One of Howe’s most consistent complaints about the New Left is that it 
mimicked the Old Left’s fetishizing of the proletariat in its fixation on civil rights 
and the poor. Howe is at times uncomfortably dismissive of the New Left’s genu- 
ine concern for minority rights, but he is right in arguing that—like the Old 
Left with the proletariat—the New Left used African Americans as symbols with- 
out any real attempt at understanding their needs within American radicalism 
(Steady Work 5). 

® Bailey is definitely an older radical, but while his age is never given, he 
is certainly not as old as the New York Intellectuals would have been in the 60s. 
Nevertheless, the intergenerational dynamic between Deek and Bailey is simi- 
lar to that between 30s and 60s radicals. And while The Ink Truck is not as con- 
cerned with intellectuals as, for example, E. L. Doctorow’s 1971 novel The Book 
of Daniel, Kennedy constructs his radicals in general terms: in other words, his 
strikers and Doctorow’s intellectuals occupy similar generational and political 
positions within their respective novels. 
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10 Alexander Bloom suggests that some of the New York Intellectuals’ criti- 
cisms of the New Left were nearsighted, if not disingenuous: “The older ex-radi- 
cals wanted the young radicals to avoid the mistakes of their radical past which 
meant to come to see the world as the ex-radicals did, which meant to be no 
longer radical” (5). I think Bloom underestimates the New York Intellectuals’ 
enduring radicalism: Howe, Rahy, and Trilling did not abandon the left, but in 
fact refined their own conception of radicalism. Nevertheless, I think Bloom, 
to a degree, is right in suggesting that the Old Left protested too much against 
their desire to be flattered. 

1! See Howe’s A Margin of Hope 314, Phillips’s A Partisan View 251, and 
Krupnick’s Lionel Trilling 149 for accounts of the Old Left’s reaction to the New 
Left’s antagonism. Also, for a more sympathetic yet even-handed study of the 
New Left, see Dickstein’s Gates of Eden and Flacks’s Making History. 

'2 In A Partisan View, William Phillips offers an interesting extension of 
Kennedy’s logic. Writing about Norman Podhoretz’s virulent attacks against the 
young radicals of the 60s, Phillips admits that “Sometimes I feel that Podhoretz 
has been created by the left. His almost ritualistic conservatism is a response 
to the foolishness and irresponsibility of the left—and is justified by it” (247). 
Like Kennedy, Phillips recognizes that the left has tended to create its own en- 
emies; what Phillips doesn’t seem to recognize, however, is that Podhoretz may 
have played a part in creating the excesses of the New Left as well. 

13 I am consciously using the rhetoric of John Barth’s famous essay, “The 
Literature of Exhaustion.” Barth of course was referring to “realism” as the “lit- 
erature of exhaustion.” As numerous critics have pointed out, it is ironic that 
much of Barth’s fiction suffers from the same problem. See Gerald Graff's Lit- 
erature against Itself for a provocative, if overstated, look at the consequences of 
the self-reflective nihilism of some of the literature in the 60s and 70s. Kennedy— 
even in The Ink Truck—fits imperfectly into this group. Reilly, for one, attempts 
to place The Ink Truck in the context of the “surrealist” 60s fiction of Ken Kesey 
and Joseph Heller (31). While I think this ignores much of the specific social 
concerns of Kennedy’s novel, the orgy at Stanley’s (the head of the newspaper) 
strike-ending party does bear a remarkable resemblance to the wild yet calcu- 
lated sexuality of much of the literature of that period—in particular, Thomas 
Pynchon’s erotic conga line in Gravity’s Rainbow. Unlike Pynchon’s conga line, 
however, Stanley’s orgy is not primarily a series of violations but rather proof 
of both his manipulation of the strike and the complicity of everyone involved. 
The orgy is the ultimate proof of labor’s and management’s shared interests. 

14 Foley, in her study of American left-wing literature (Radical Representations), 
and Nelson, in his study of left-wing poetry (Repression and Recovery), argue that 
we need to reassess works of proletarian literature that have been traditionally 
excluded from the American literary canon, which is certainly an admirable task. 
However, both Nelson and Foley, in demanding that we reject 50 years of schol- 
arly and historical work, seem to suggest that all negative judgments of prole- 
tarian literature have been false, and that we can somehow recover a history 
that still exists apart from myth or legend. My complaint is not only that we can 
never find such a history, but also that we should not want to. 
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Subjectivity and the Aesthetics of 
National Identity in Gertrude Stein’s 
The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas 


PHOEBE STEIN DAVIS 


O n September 2, 1933, the following headline in the books section of 
the Chicago Daily Tribune heralded the literary event of the season: 
“Gertrude Stein Writes a Book in Simple Style” (Butcher). This was news. 
Stein’s publication of The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas in August 1933 
marked her first attempt at writing a popular book, a lucid if rambling ac- 
count of her life “in the heart of an art movement of which the outside 
world at that time knew nothing” (The Autobiography 28). The book pre- 
sented a Gertrude Stein previously unknown to the American public—un- 
derstandable, entertaining, conversational, and seemingly confessional. The 
American public embraced this figure. Within a month of its publication, 
The Autobiography was named both a Book-of-the-Month Club selection and 
one of the top 10 best-selling nonfiction books in the nation by Publishers 
Weekly (“P.W. Market News”). According to one biographer, many predicted 
Stein’s book would win the Pulitzer Prize (Wagner-Martin 201). 

Stein’s adoption of a distinctly plain-spoken American voice in The Au- 
tobiography and the mass appeal of the book have defined it as a text that 
separates Stein’s earlier, experimental work from her more “public” writ- 
ings that followed.’ However, important recent criticism that brings The 
Autobiography back within the fold of Stein’s experimental oeuvre fails to 
address the text’s treatment of national identity. While it is clear that Stein 
invokes an essentialist view of nationality, her repeated destabilization of 
the essential nature of national identities demonstrates that The Autobiogra- 
phy, as a popular book, remains dedicated to decentralizing and destabiliz- 
ing the terms we use to define our identities. Most importantly, Stein’s dis- 
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cussion of national identity in The Autobiography marks this as a text that 
extends her continuing engagement with American cultural issues in her 
work. 

Critics have highlighted, much as the reviews of the book did when it 
was published, the conventional aspects of this text.2 While Tender Buttons, 
often considered emblematic of Stein’s experimental work, resists generic 
categorization, in The Autobiography Stein writes within an identifiable genre. 
Moreover, she chooses a genre that has traditionally been identified with 
male authors and the mastery of narrative control.’ And because Stein is 
using Toklas’s voice, her usual cadences are entirely absent from this text. 
Stein’s revelation of her part in the genesis of The Autobiography in the last 
lines of the book reinforces the idea that she is “coming clean” in this text: 


about six weeks ago Gertrude Stein said, it does not look to me as if 
you were ever going to write that autobiography. You know what I 
am going to do. I am going to write it for you. I am going to write it 
as simply as Defoe did the autobiography of Robinson Crusoe. And 
she has and this is it. (252) 


At long last, The Autobiography insists, the writer American readers had per- 
ceived as an incomprehensible aesthete has stepped forward to reveal the 
ruse and expose herself as the author of a “simply” written text. 

Stein’s resistance to an essential identity in The Autobiography is the fo- 
cus of much recent feminist criticism on the text, which demonstrates that 
while Stein’s ventriloquism of Alice’s voice makes this work far more read- 
able than much of her other writing, this move also defines The Autobiogra- 
phy as experimental. For these feminist critics, Stein’s displacement of the 
autobiographical “I” onto the lesbian couple demonstrates that The Autobi- 
ography presents a distinctly feminist notion of identity that, with its resis- 
tance to the idea of a unified, coherent self, anticipates postmodern no- 
tions of subjectivity.* Sidonie Smith directly connects Stein’s experimenta- 
tion with time in the text to the subversion of coherent subjectivity: 


the anecdotal breaks in chronology, the confusion of past, present, 

and future, as well as the externalized portrait, subvert the notion 

of clearly defined developmental stages of growth, of the subordina- 

tion of time present and future to time past in autobiographical 

narrative, and the notion of a coherent, unified core of selfhood. 
(Subjectivity 71) 


For Catharine R. Stimpson, Stein’s resistance to the idea of a unified, co- 
herent self is central to The Autobiography: 
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the ending [of The Autobiography] demonstrates Stein’s theory about 

the impossibility of autobiography if autobiography swears that it is 

the narrative of a unified self, a core subject; that the narrator and 

the subject of narration are the same person; that the narrator’s 

memory has been a reliable guide to his/her past; and that the per- 

son who writes about the past is at bottom the person of the past. 
(157) 


With her revelation at the end of the book that she is speaking for/as Alice, 
Stein highlights the fact that she, as autobiographer, necessarily enacts a 
split subjectivity as author/subject, a split most autobiographers seek to 
elide.® As Leigh Gilmore explains: 


both the concept of identity and the politics of representation that 
would offer up the autobiographer as an autonomous and solitary 
self are undermined here by Stein’s persistent play, as well as by the 
rhetorical resistance she enacts by refusing to follow the representa- 
tional law. (204) 


In her article “Performativity, Autobiographical Practice, Resistance,” 
Sidonie Smith presents a theory of autobiography rooted in the idea that 
“there is no essential, original, coherent autobiographical self before the 
moment of self-narrating” (17). For Stein as for Smith, autobiography is 
not a simple matter of narrating an “essential, original, coherent autobio- 
graphical self for the outside world through language because one’s iden- 
tity is necessarily formulated through the interaction between the “outside” 
and the “inside.” Stein explains: 


it is all the question of identity. It is all a question of the outside be- 
ing outside and the inside being inside. As long as the outside does 
not put a value on you it remains outside but when it does put a 
value on you... then all your inside gets to be outside. 

(Everybody's Autobiography 47) 


This process, “all your inside gets to be outside,” is not the goal of Stein’s 
autobiographical writing, but rather a terrible consequence of it. While Stein 
resists a sense of coherent subjectivity throughout her autobiography, in 
the process of writing and publishing this text, her “inside” becomes “out 
side,” and thus “publicity” can “make up” a provisional subjectivity for her 
that becomes, for her readers, as “real” as any other (Everybody's Autobiogra- 
phy 69). 

For Stein, autobiography is a means to formulate an identity not only 
in the face of the “outside” forces that threaten to define you, but also in 
response to what you do not remember. Stein believes this loss of memory 
is central to the problems of autobiography: 
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that is really the trouble with mautobiography you do not of 
course you do not really believe yourself Why should you, you know 
so well so very well that it is not yourself, it could not be yourself 
because you cannot remember right and if you do not remember 
right it does not sound right and of course it does not sound right 
because itis not right. (Everybody's Autobiography 68) 


In Smith’s words, “autobiographical narration begins with amnesia, and 
once begun, the fragmentary nature of subjectivity intrudes” (“Per- 
formativity” 18). But as Smith and these other critics make clear, for Stein, 
the “fragmentary nature of subjectivity” is less an “intrusion” than a con- 
stant in her autobiography. 

Through their examination of the ways in which the multiplicity of 
Stein’s autobiographical “Is in The Autobiography resist a linear, teleological 
narrative centered on a unified (patriarchal) subject, these feminist critics 
argue for the political value of Stein’s literary experimentation. However, 
they fail to discuss the moments in The Autobiography that rely on a decid- 
edly traditional notion of a subject as, in fact, a unified, coherent self. These 
moments occur, not coincidentally, when Stein talks about her own national 
identity and the national identity of others. In a scene in The Autobiography 
that Stein begins by suggesting the performativity of identity, Picasso ap- 
proaches Alice Toklas at a party and asks her if she thinks he looks like 
President Lincoln. He explains: “Gertrude showed me a photograph of him 
and I have been trying to arrange my hair to look like his, I think my fore- 
head does” (16). Neither Picasso nor the reader gets any response from 
Toklas; rather, this performance of an American President by a Spanish art- 
ist leads Alice Toklas to remember that she “did not realise then how com- 
pletely and entirely american was Gertrude Stein” (16). The choice of ad- 
verbs is striking here for Stein, a writer who, Sidonie Smith claims, demon- 
strates a “resistance to identity” (Subjectivity 71). Through Alice, Stein insists 
on her identity as a unified subject, a woman who is “completely and en- 
tirely” coherent in her nationality. Although Stein’s experimentation with 
memory, time, and identity in The Autobiography implies that subjectivity “can- 
not be totalized and regularized” (Brodzki and Schenck 10), through Alice, 
Stein routinely totalizes and regularizes those around her by reducing them, 
as she does herself, to an essentialized national identity. 

Thus, feminist critics who focus on Stein’s experimentation with sub- 
jectivity in The Autobiography seem to elide the fact that a text whose literary 
experimentation resists a unified subject is not necessarily politically radi- 
cal nor resistant. As Rita Felski reminds us, discussions of Stein’s experi- 
mental writing often imbue her innovative aesthetics with a politics of resis- 
tance: 
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writers such as Gertrude Stein are often singled out for attention by 
feminist critics because of their defiance of linguistic and social 
conventions and their transgressive questioning of femininity. Such 
a reclamation of a female avant-garde tradition undoubtedly forms 
an important part of the feminist rewriting of literary history 
through its creation of a pantheon of major, inspiratory women art- 
ists. Yet it also often perpetuates an unfortunate dichotomy of liter- 
ary and political value which identifies formal experimentation as 
the most authentic resistive practice, with a consequent stigma at- 
tached both to representational art forms and to the regressive, sen- 
timental texts of mass culture. (28)° 


Like Rita Felski, Priscilla Wald explains what is at stake when our readings 
of Stein focus on the value of her formal experimentation: “exclusive atten- 
tion to the aesthetic context and stylistic experimentation of the work have 
[sic] obscured her engagement with the cultural issues reflected in the sub- 
ject of the work” (238).” However, an examination of Stein’s experimenta- 
tion with subjectivity is indispensable for recognizing the multiple and con- 
tradictory descriptions of nationality in The Autobiography. That is, readers 
must examine Stein’s treatment of nationality in order to recognize nation- 
ality as a category that Stein both essentializes and destabilizes in this text, 
and thus see that with The Autobiography, Stein presents a discussion of na- 
tional identity that belies attempts to label this text as either radical or con- 
ventional. In The Autobiography, Stein repeatedly asserts that nationality is 
an essential aspect of one’s identity that naturally determines one’s charac- 
ter. However, with equal authority, Stein explains that while one’s national- 
ity is defined by the country one comes from, quite as naturally, where one 
is from need not determine one’s national identity. 

In this way, a careful reading of The Autobiography reveals that the text 
repeatedly undermines the essentialized nature of these national subjects 
and thus demonstrates that not only is national identity an unstable cat- 
egory, it is a constructed and mobile one as well. The ways in which Stein 
both essentializes national identity and allows for a radically revised notion 
of how we determine national identity prompts a necessary examination of 
how her concerns with aesthetics, narrative, subjectivity, and nationality in- 
tersect in The Autobiography. That is, in addition to focusing on the radicality 
of what Stein does with subjectivity in The Autobiography, we need to recog- 
nize how her work consistently, and increasingly, engages American cultural 
issues, including discourses on nationality.® 

Throughout The Autobiography Stein identifies and categorizes writers, 
painters, food, art, friends, enemies, and mannerisms by their national iden- 
tities. The text’s focus on nationality on every page of the book cannot be 
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read as an interruption in an “otherwise exemplary experimentalist enter- 
prise” (Van Dusen 87), but as directly connected to Stein’s experimenta- 
tion in this text.’ Stein’s literary experimentation in The Autobiography, her 
ventriloquizing of Alice’s voice, her repeated inclusion of the gaps, of what 
she and Alice do not remember, highlights not only the need we have for 
continuity, but also the idea that narratives of national identity, much like 
narratives of personal identity, are necessarily constructed in place of what 
we cannot remember, and in place of the continuity we cannot grasp. 

As The Autobiography repeats itself on a number of occasions, telling the 
same stories again and again, Stein reveals the constructed nature of 
memory in autobiography, which recalls and records only one memory ata 
time in neat succession.!° What is underscored throughout The Autobiogra- 
phy is what no autobiographer would want to concede, much less revel in, 
as Stein does: that multiple versions of the same story do and can exist, 
each just as “real” and “true” as another. Alice describes the pleasure Stein 
takes in hearing the same narratives told differently: 


she particularly liked him [Wyndham Lewis] one day when he came 
and told all about his quarrel with Roger Fry. Roger Fry had come 
in not many days before and had already told all about it. They told 
exactly the same story only it was different, very different.” 

(122-23) 


In The Autobiography, Stein delights in listening to these differing narra- 
tives, allowing them to permeate her text without using her narrative au- 
thority to privilege any one narrative over another. Stein compels her read- 
ers to accept each different telling as true and accurate. For example, Stein 
very consciously gives two alternative perspectives of the sale of Matisse’s 
painting La Femme au Chapeau, telling readers: “and so this was the story of 
the buying of La Femme au Chapeau by the buyers and now for the story 
from the seller’s point of view” (35). Stein highlights the importance of al- 
lowing for the validity of different perspectives by interjecting a seemingly 
out-ofplace third version of the story between the buyer’s and the seller’s 
stories. Before she goes on to give the seller’s perspective (the details of the 
story from the perspective of the poverty-stricken Madame and Monsieur 
Matisse), she includes the following dry, to-the-point summary of the events: 
“then came the first autumn salon and he was asked to exhibit and he sent 
La Femme au Chapeau and it was hung. It was derided and attacked and it 
was sold” (39). Readers may recognize this as a legitimate summary of the 
events, but The Autobiography has allowed us to expect the “different, very 
different” narratives that comprise the telling of a single event. 

Stein also includes World War I, an historical event that traditionally 
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elicits teleological narratives, as an event that allows multiple versions of 
the same stories. Rather than give a single account of the battle of the 
Marne, for example, Stein offers three personal accounts from her friends 
who were in Paris at the time, but not directly involved in the war. Stein 
reports that “the first description that any one received in England of the 
battle of the Marne came in a letter to Gertrude Stein from Mildred Aldrich” 
(149). Here, a personal missive from a friend becomes public notice, but 
Stein is careful not to let one version of the battle take precedence over any 
other. The second version of the battle is Nellie Jacot’s, the story of her 
frustrated attempts to hail a taxi in the Bois de Boulogne after a shopping 
expedition with her maid: “of course we understood later, when we heard 
about Gallieni and the taxis, said Nellie and added, and that was the battle 
of the Marne” (150). The third story the reader gets here is that of Alfy 
Maurer, who sat and watched at a sidewalk café as the French military re- 
moved gold from the banks of Paris during the battle (151). Although 
Aldrich’s and Maurer’s versions of the event claim validity in the public 
sphere (her letter is public news, he watches the government’s official re- 
sponse to the battle), Stein’s narrative makes it clear that Jacot’s version is 
no less authentic; each is equally valid as a representation of the battle of 
the Marne. That is, Stein’s experimentation here with narration and 
memory undermines the idea that any one account can claim authority as 
the “official” narrative of an historical event. 

Not only does Stein offer a variety of different, though equally valid, 
accounts of identical events, but more surprisingly, she also makes no claim 
for the authenticity of Toklas’s version of the story. Like any autobiography, 
this one is a narrative about the things Alice Toklas remembers: “I can so 
well remember the first time Gertrude Stein took me to see Guillaume 
Apollinaire” (62-63). However, Stein gives equal time in The Autobiography 
to what Alice cannot remember. Alice repeatedly admits her memory loss 
or questions her own ability to remember, often beginning sentences with 
phrases like: “I don’t know quite what happened but something” (71); “how 
it all happened I do not at all remember” (156); “if I remember rightly” 
(159). At one point, Alice goes so far as to openly contradict herself, ex- 
plaining to readers: “it was at that time that Ezra Pound came, no that was 
brought about in another way” (196). Although Alice makes a point of stop- 
ping herself as if to correct her misremembering, what follows has nothing 
to do with “that time that Ezra Pound came.” This piece of non-informa- 
tion works only to show the reader that Alice questions the authenticity of 
her own story and that she recognizes her inability to remember correctly. 
More specifically, she has difficulty reconstructing the chronology of events: 
“it is a confused memory those first years after the war and very difficult to 
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think back and remember what happened before or after something else” 
(193). The text is filled with these unexpected moments in which Alice in- 
cludes a description of what she cannot remember, leaving a series of gaps 
she appears quite comfortable with.!! 

But, as Alice makes clear throughout The Autobiography, she is not the 
only one who cannot remember. Even the “geniuses” she has known can- 
not “remember rightly”: 


it was only a very short time after this that Picasso began the portrait 
of Gertrude Stein, now so widely known, but just how that came 
about is a little vague in everybody’s mind. . . . They can remember 
the first time that Picasso dined at the rue de Fleurus and they can 
remember the first time Gertrude Stein posed for her portrait at 
the rue Ravignan but in between there is a blank. How it came 
about they do not know. (45) 


Stein works directly against readers’ expectations here by replacing the tra- 
ditional narrator of autobiography, who would step in here to fill the 
“blank,” with Alice, who simply announces the elusiveness of memory as 
fact—“in between there is a blank.” 

Stein’s and Picasso’s loss of memory here surrounds a pivotal moment 
in the history of modern art. Significantly, all the other times in The Autobi- 
ography when people forget are directly connected to a confusion of national 
identity or a loss of national memory. In chapter 3, Alice recounts the story 
about Marie Laurencin and her marriage, “against the advice of all her 
friends,” to a “german” shortly before World War I. As a result of her mar 
riage, when the war breaks out, Laurencin is forced to leave France. 
Laurencin’s sense of split nationality—“she was intensely french and she 
was technically german” (62)—makes her “very unhappy.” Significantly, 
Laurencin responds to the unhappiness her marriage has caused her by 
forgetting: “when you met her she would say, let me present to you my hus- 
band a boche, I do not remember his name” (62).!2 Here Laurencin retali- 
ates against the system that defines her as “german,” despite her “intensely 
french” identity, by “forgetting” her husband’s name and replacing it with a 
pejorative national label, spoken in her native tongue. 

The Autobiography also provides an example of the forgetting that goes 
on by government officials during the war. When World War I broke out, 
Stein and Toklas were visiting Alfred Whitehead and his wife in London. 
After six weeks, they were allowed to go to the American embassy in Lon- 
don to get temporary passports in order to return to Paris. They met with 
“a very tired looking young american” whose job it was to review their pa- 
pers, provide the necessary passports, and lead them in the oath. However, 
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at the moment he is about to recite the oath, “there is a blank”: “and now, 
said he, will you take the oath. Oh dear, he said, I have said it so often I have 
forgotten it” (154). This anecdote presents another example of the blanks 
that permeate this text. Stein uses this narrative technique to remind us of 
the frailty of memory, even in a genre devoted to remembering rightly. How- 
ever, what is forgotten here, namely a national oath, an official narrative 
written by and for the government, suggests more than the irony that it is 
often the things we know by rote that are the easiest to forget. This frazzled 
young American has, if only momentarily, a bout of national amnesia, at 
just the moment when he is meant to validate Stein and Toklas as citizens. 
Stein’s inclusion of these moments of forgetting associated with national 
identity, and of the blank spaces in her own, Alice’s, and Picasso’s memo- 
ries, demonstrates that The Autobiography reflects her negotiations of both 
the forgetting and the disruption of self that are necessary to imagine a 
national self. 

As Priscilla Wald demonstrates in her discussion of Stein’s early novel 

The Making of Americans, to obtain an essentialized American identity one is, 
necessarily, aware of one’s self as an incoherent self, with a double or split 
consciousness. Wald examines Stein’s novel as a text whose aesthetics re- 
flect this fragmented identity as an immigrant experience, an effect of 
Americanization, and compares it to other immigrant narratives published 
in the early twentieth century. She cites Mary Antin’s immigrant narrative, 
The Promised Land (1912), in which Antin refers to her immigrant self in the 
third person in order to explicate how her “Americanization” highlighted 
her sense of bifurcated subjectivity.!? Wald uses Antin’s narrative to discuss 
how The Making of Americans demonstrates the discontinuity and incoher- 
ence that the American immigrant experiences just at the moment of his or 
her Americanization. Wald explains that “the prevalence of the verb ‘to 
make’ (as in the making of Americans) in these accounts and the conspicu- 
ous use of the passive voice to describe the moment of transformation imag- 
ine American identity as a bestowal, a construction” (249). 

Wald acknowledges that Benedict Anderson’s theories of the nation are 
central to understanding that the ability to “imagine” this national self is 
predicated on the destabilization of a unified, coherent subjectivity, on an 
“estrangement” from one’s self.'* Anderson explains that nationality is nec- 
essarily an effect of the narratives we tell in the face of an incoherent sense 
of one’s self, a literal alienation from one’s self: “out of this estrangement 
comes a conception of personhood, identity . . . which, because it can not be 
‘remembered,’ must be narrated” (204).!° This sense of estrangement, he 
maintains, constructs national narratives: 
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as with modern persons, so it is with nations. Awareness of being 
imbedded in secular, serial time, with all its implications of continu- 
ity, yet of ‘forgetting’ the experience of this continuity—product of 
the ruptures of the late eighteenth century—engenders the need 
for a narrative of ‘identity.’ (205) 


For Anderson and Wald these narratives of national identity are the prod- 
ucts of “forgetting.”!© As Wald explains, “the dominant cultural mandate 
for the (European) immigrant narrator was to forget, or suppress, the hy- 
phen, to assert his or her successful Americanization” (249). 

Like Anderson, Wald asserts that the sense of a unified nation, of an 
essentialized national identity, is ultimately an imagined construction. How- 
ever, while Anderson presents an analogy between the “estrangement” that 
predicates the development of personal narratives and national narratives, 
Wald posits a far more “dynamic interaction” between national and per- 
sonal narratives such that “national narratives actually shape personal nar- 
ratives” (Wald 4). More specifically, Wald explains that in the American lit- 
erature she examines (including The Making of Americans), national narra- 
tives necessarily shape personal narratives in a process that involves not the 
birth of a new self but the “reformulation of personhood” (5)—a “reformu- 
lation” that, because it is imagined, ultimately constitutes an “ill-fitting 
selfhood” (10). Through a reading of Freud’s psychoanalytic study of the 
anxiety of estrangement in his 1919 essay “The Uncanny,” Wald says that in 
the face of a lost sense of continuity, what surfaces is “the (inevitable) inac- 
curacy of one’s experience of self” (6). This discovery is precisely the one 
Stein says she made in the process of formulating herself for the reading 
public: “that is really the trouble with an autobiography you do not of course 
you do not really believe yourself why should you, you know well so very 
well that it is not yourself” (Everybody’s Autobiography 68). 

This is, in fact, what The Autobiography finally demonstrates. At the same 
time that Stein sets out essentialized national identities, these essential na- 
tional identities are disrupted; as different characters slip in and out of their 
assigned nationalities, the national roles one might attribute to them based 
on their place of birth are revealed to be “ill-fitting.” While Stein’s 
essentialized portraits of national identity have been overlooked in read- 
ings of The Autobiography, her ability to imagine national identity “as a be- 
stowal, a construction” (Wald 249) at various moments in the text demon- 
strates that national identity is another category we use to define subjectiv- 
ity that Stein reveals as performative in her work. In order to discuss how 
Stein’s national typing coexists with the evocation of fluid, performative 
gender and national identities in The Autobiography, we must examine the 
ways in which this text both characterizes national identity as an inherent, 
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essential aspect of one’s identity and at the same time allows national iden- 
tity to fluctuate, to be adopted and performed. 

From the first page of The Autobiography, Stein characterizes people in 
terms of their national identities. Although Alice introduces herself as an 
American, “J was born in San Francisco, California,” she explains that while 
the quality that best defines her mother is her temperament—“my mother 
was a quiet charming woman named Emilie”—her father is best defined by 
his national identity: “my father came of polish patriotic stock” (3). Here, 
Toklas’s father is so thoroughly identified by his nationality that she does 
not bother to give his name, as she does with her mother. Throughout The 
Autobiography, national labels often replace names. For example, Alice’s de- 
scriptions of Stein’s Saturday evenings repeatedly respond to the question 
she knows is on the reader’s mind—‘“who were they all”—with a list of na- 
tionalities. She explains, “groups of hungarian painters and writers . . . did 
get there,” and “quantities of germans” (13). She adds that “there was a fair 
sprinkling of americans” (13). Individuals are often known only by their 
nationalities: “the other german who came to the house in those days was a 
dull one” (99); “there was another german whom I must admit we both 
liked” (100). Although both of these men are named elsewhere in the text, 
they are introduced and recognized first and foremost by their “german” 
identities. Carl Van Vechten is introduced only as a stranger in an adjacent 
opera box, who “might have been a dutchman, a scandinavian or an 
american” (136). The British painter Francis Rose is known only as “the 
englishman” for much of chapter 7. Alice makes a point of identifying the 
“three great dancers” she has known and the “three geniuses” she has known 
as all of different nationalities (136). Everywhere Stein and Toklas go, they 
conduct a nationality count, describing the atmosphere of a place accord- 
ing to the numbers of different nationalities there. In Palma de Mallorca, 
for example, Alice notes that “a great many americans seem to like it now 
but in those days [William] Cook and ourselves were the only americans. ... 
there were a few english. . . . there were several french families” (163). Even 
the policeman who brings Stein and Toklas coal during World War I, ushers 
them safely in and out of their apartment “on dark nights when Zeppelins 
came,” and who, in Alice’s words, “became our all in all,” is identified only 
as “a stalwart breton” (171). 

Of course, referring to a person’s nationality in order to characterize 
him or her assumes that people of that nationality share essential traits. Stein 
lets the reader know that she is drawing on a number of essential qualities 
about French, Spanish, American, and German peoples. She explains that 
the essential character of the French is so immutable that it determines the 
types of architecture they build: “human nature is so permanent in France 
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that they can afford to be as temporary as they like with their buildings” 
(16). This remark could, at one level, be dismissed as one of Stein’s witty 
aphorisms were it not for the sheer number of essentializing statements that 
pile up in The Autobiography. For example, Russians tell “the usual russian 
stories” (55); because Picasso is Spanish “life is tragic and bitter and un- 
happy” (77); the “american character” is essentially “abstract” (152); and 
“germans . . . are not modern, they are a backward people” (153). Like 
many other characters who make a brief appearance in the book, Germaine 
Pichot is immediately identified by her national identity: “she was quiet and 
serious and spanish” (24). Moreover, her nationality manifests itself, for 
Stein, in her physical appearance: “she had the square shoulders and the 
unseeing fixed eyes of a spanish woman” (24). We learn that Pichot “had 
taken a young man to the hospital,” but what seems more central to an 
understanding of this woman is the fact that she has many sisters, all “mar- 
ried to different nationalities, even to turks and armenians” (25). 

However, while nationality is often treated as a physical attribute in this 
text, at the same time, one’s nationality is also described as an identity one 
takes on at certain moments. Nowhere is this more clear than in the con- 
flicts between Stein and Picasso as they pore over Stein’s photographs of 
the Civil War: Picasso “would suddenly remember the spanish war and he 
became very spanish and very bitter and Spain and America in their per- 
sons could say very bitter things about each other’s country” (16). Here, 
nationality is not only described as an internalization of one’s country, it is 
also personified as Alice explains that the “Spain and America in their per- 
sons” give voice to their patriotism. But while Picasso, as a Spaniard, em- 
bodies Spain, Stein also describes his nationality as a transformative pro- 
cess: while looking at Stein’s photos, Picasso “became very spanish” (16). 
Picasso’s nationality is organic in both cases, however, as a country “living” 
inside his body and as an identity he “becomes” when reminded of trau- 
matic national events in Spain. 

A sense of national identity as organic is perhaps most clear in Stein’s 
descriptions of Mildred Aldrich, the figure she sets up in the text as an ex- 
emplary American citizen “with a George Washington face” (120), whose 
national purity works as an antidote in “mixed” company. For Stein, Aldrich 
is “a very striking figure and a very satisfying one in the crowd of mixed 
nationalities” (120). Stein’s sense of personal “satisfaction” extends not only 
to Aldrich, but to their native land, America: “she made one very satisfied 
with one’s country, which had produced her” (120). Here Stein uses exactly 
the same terms, “insides” and “outsides,” to describe both the process of 
writing her own personal narrative of identity, (“all your inside gets to be 
outside”), and the national narratives of identity in the passages above— 
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citizens come out of the country that “produces” them and they are simul- 
taneously born with their country “in their persons.” This correspondence 
between the language Stein uses to describe personal and national subjec- 
tivity demonstrates that in The Autobiography she continues to “address the 
relationship between personal and national narratives of identity” (Wald 4). 

However, in the case of Mildred Aldrich, these boundaries between in- 
side and outside, American and un-American, do not always remain firmly 
in place. Alice explains that she and Stein “teased her and told her she was 
beginning to look like a french peasant and she did, in a funny kind of way, 
born and bred new englander that she was” (160). While Aldrich can “look” 
like a French peasant despite her “breeding,” it is the nationality that is 
“bred” into her that makes her house, French in every other way, look Ameri- 
can: “it was always astonishing that the inside of her little french peasant 
house with french furniture, french paint and a french servant and even a 
french poodle, looked completely american” (160). Although what amazes 
Stein and Toklas is the resilience of Aldrich’s American identity, Stein al- 
lows for a fluctuation between national identities here that her repeated 
essentalizing would seem to belie— something French can look “completely 
american,” and someone “born and bred” in America can “look like a french 
peasant.” 

Throughout The Autobiography, in the midst of her catalogues of essen- 
tially German, Spanish, American, Russian, Hungarian, and English peoples, 
Stein repeatedly demonstrates the mutability of national identity. One can, 
according to Stein, “lose” one’s national identity and replace it with another: 


Gertrude Stein always says that chicagoans spent so much energy 
losing Chicago that often it is difficult to know what they are. .. . 
some lower their voices, some raise them, some get an english ac- 
cent, some even get a german accent, some drawl, some speak in a 


very high tense voice, and some go chinese or spanish and do not 
move the lips. (170) 


Here, merely by changing the way they speak, “chicagoans” are so success- 
ful at changing their national identity that they become hard for Stein to 
recognize; “it is difficult to know what they are.” Thus, a transformation 
that has been described as organic in the text becomes a calculated con- 
struction of identity: even though they are Americans, Chicagoans can “go 
chinese or spanish.” In much the same way, Wyndham Lewis, who is British, 
can look “rather like a young frenchman on the rise, perhaps because his 
feet were very french, or at least his shoes” (122). Hemingway not only looks 
“rather foreign” (212), but as an American journalist for a Canadian news- 
paper he provides “the canadian viewpoint” (213). Although The Autobiog- 
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raphy underscores the idea that there is something essentially French about 
a Frenchman, and there is a discernible “canadian point of view,” as these 
examples suggest, this national essence can be captured or reflected by those 
who are not “produced” by that nation. 

Even this attempt to locate an essence for each nationality, determined 
by where one is “born and bred,” falters at various times in the text. More- 
over, in The Autobiography one can “be” a certain nationality without any re- 
lationship to anyone who was “born and bred” there. For example, Stein 
explains that because Constance Fletcher’s stepfather was an Englishman, 
“Constance became passionately an english woman” (129). Although Con- 
stance Fletcher is not from England, she “became” English. Thus, being 
“born and bred” gives no more access to a nationality than any other con- 
nection. Constance Fletcher seems to defy the entire concept of an essen- 
tial national identity in that she is simultaneously English and Italian, with- 
out having any mixed blood. Stein explains that “she was more italian than 
the italians. She admired her step-father and therefore was english but she 
was really dominated by the fine italian hand of Machiavelli” (131). This 
complex example demonstrates that not only can sheer “admiration” cause 
one to adopt a national identity, but also that one can adopt the national 
identity of a foreign country, an identity that is even more authentic than 
that of the people “born and bred” in that country.!7 

Stein’s repeated emphasis in The Autobiography on the role national iden- 
tity plays in personal relationships, politics, and the production of art must, 
in part, be attributed to the internationalism of the modernist movement 
in Paris at the time. The modernism in early twentieth-century Paris that 
Stein remembers was marked by the heterogeneity of the artists involved, a 
heterogeneity that would have made these expatriates more aware of na- 
tional distinctions among their diverse group living together in a metro- 
politan zone. Fernande Olivier’s memoirs of the same period highlight the 
presence of different nationalities at Stein’s Saturday night salons. Olivier 
writes: “There was always a mixture of artists, bohemians, and professional 
people, and, of course, foreigners. It was an odd spectacle—this assortment 
of people from quite different worlds, all talking about art and literature” 
(139). For Olivier, what qualifies the group of “foreigners” as “different” 
from the other groups present is not their occupation—we don’t learn if 
they are “artists” or “professionals,” they are just “foreigners”—but their 
place of birth, presumably outside of France. But because The Autobiography 
was written for American audiences between the two world wars and be- 
cause it was fabulously successful during this period, it is equally important 
to read it in the context of the discourses that defined national identity in 
America at this time. This will help us to understand both the pressure on 
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Stein to present essentialized national identities in a book she meant to be 
a bestseller in the United States and the risks she took in destabilizing this 
essential national subject. 

The issue of what constitutes American citizenship was particularly 
pressing when Stein wrote The Autobiography in 1932. A dominant concern 
in American culture in the 1920s was defining and legislating nationality.'® 
Stein’s repeated use of essentialized national identities to label those in The 
Autobiography maintains what is at the center of contemporary discourses 
on nationality, namely the immutable “otherness” of foreigners. At the same 
time, however, the fact that people can change ethnic and national identi- 
ties in the text clearly works against the prevailing discourses on nationality 
in the United States, from nativism to cultural pluralism.!° 

Stein’s awareness of and concern with efforts in the United States to 
greatly curb legal immigration is clear in an interview she gave for the New 
York Times Magazine in May 1934. Stein explains: 


I do not approve of the stringent immigration laws in America to- 
day. We need that stimulation of new blood. . . . there is no reason 
why we should not select our immigrants with greater care, nor why 
we should not bar certain peoples and preserve the color line, for 
instance. But if we shut down on immigration completely we shall 
become stagnant. . . . the next thing we should do is to relax the 
severity of immigration restrictions. (qtd. in Warren 23) 


While Stein’s concern for what she calls “preserv[ing] the color line” lies at 
the heart of the immigration legislation she says she opposes, her descrip- 
tion of the fluctuations between different nationalities in The Autobiography 
presents a mixing of national identities that in no way poses a threat to the 
purity of American nationality. Moreover, Stein’s discussion of national iden- 
tity in The Autobiography implies that there are no essential differences that 
prohibit Americans Mildred Aldrich and Constance Fletcher from “being” 
French, British, or Italian. 

Rather, for Stein, a person’s national identity is defined in The Autobiog- 
raphy by an absence—by what is lacking—rather than by what is present. 
What Barbara Mossberg calls “the presence of absence in the text” (245) is 
repeatedly what determines national identity for Stein. In the following ex- 
ample, the absence of something, in this case “papers,” separates the “na- 
tive born americans” from the “not very american looking citizens.” As Stein 
and Toklas arrive at the American embassy in London to obtain their pass- 
ports for returning to France at the beginning of World War I, Stein, 
alarmed by the fact that “the embassy was very full of not very american 
looking citizens waiting their turn” (154), expresses her concern to the 
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“young american” who helps them. He explains that the foreigners “are 
easier . . . because they have papers, it is only the native born american who 
has no papers” (154). While the identity of a foreigner is determined by the 
papers he or she holds, the nationality of a “native born american” is deter- 
mined by the absence of any papers that defines his or her identity. 

Similarly, for Picasso, the absence of any sexuality on the part of the 
Americans who visit Stein’s salon, their “virginal quality,” leads him to iden- 
tify them only by their nationality: “they are not men, they are not women, 
they are americans” (49). Later in the text, the absence of the name of Marie 
Laurencin’s father on her French passport, coupled with her mother’s re- 
fusal to speak the name of the “important personage” in the French gov- 
ernment with whom she had a long-standing affair, determines that, al- 
though Marie is “technically German” by marriage, the French officials can- 
not question her because there is a possibility she is one of “them.” Stein 
explains: “naturally the officials could make no trouble for her, her pass- 
port made it clear that no one knew who her father was and they naturally 
were afraid because perhaps her father might be the president of the french 
republic” (61-62). What the passport “makes clear” is the absence of any 
concrete information. In the face of this blank space in Marie’s passport, 
the French officials who, based on her marriage, had previously labeled her 
as German, now determine that she is French. 

The fluidity of Laurencin’s national identity in the example above is 
clearly associated with her marriage, but it is because she is a woman that a 
marriage necessarily means a change of identity (her German husband will 
never become French). This example raises the important issue of gender 
as it pertained to defining national identity in the wake of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. The quota system that the government set up to drastically re- 
duce immigration into the United States in this period, and thus prevent 
the contamination of the “pure” American public, allowed for a number of 
important exceptions. In fact, these exceptions undermine the very defini- 
tion of a national “essence” based on one’s place of birth. For example, ifa 
husband and wife applied at the same time for immigrant visas and the 
United States had already admitted the quota of the immigrants from the 
wife’s country, the act allowed the wife to claim nationality through her 
husband’s place of birth. The act reads: 


if a wife is of a different nationality from her alien husband and the 
entire number of immigration visas which may be issued to quota 
immigrants of her nationality for the calendar month has already 
been issued, her nationality may be determined by the country of 
birth of her husband. (Immigration Act 160) 
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In addition, if an alien child is born in a different country from his father, 
his nationality “shall be determined by the country of birth of the father if 
the father is entitled to an immigration visa” (Immigration Act 160). Thus 
it is only the child’s and wife’s national identities that can fluctuate, never 
the man’s. 

Numerous examples from The Autobiography support the idea, repeat- 
edly emphasized by the feminist critics cited above, that feminine identities 
are associated with a fluidity and flexibility, and that masculine identities 
are not.” In “Portraits and Repetition,” one of the six lectures Stein deliv- 
ered before American audiences in 1934 and 1935, she explains that in her 
poem “Lucy Church Amiably” (1927), she makes a point of explaining “that 
women and children change .. . if men have not changed women and chil- 
dren have” (Lectures in America 165). In The Autobiography, masculine identi- 
ties are often associated with strict, stable national identities while feminized 
figures are more flexible concerning their national identities. Stein is both 
masculine and “completely, entirely american;” Toklas’s father is nameless, 
but of “polish patriotic stock,” while her mother is named, but is not identi- 
fied with any particular nationality; Mildred Aldrich can “look like a French 
peasant”; Constance Fletcher moves readily between her identity as English 
and Italian; Pichot’s sisters marry men known only as “turks and armenians”; 
and it is the German men who visit Stein and Toklas who are known as “the 
germans.” Even Wyndham Lewis’s ability to “look like a young frenchman 
on the rise,” Stein implies, has much to do with the effeminate fashion state- 
ment his shoes make. Importantly, the only feminine characters who retain 
stable national identities in The Autobiography belong to the working class. 
In fact, the servants who work in the Stein/Toklas household are depicted 
as having the most static identities in the text. Even though 15 years pass 
between the time Hélène leaves the household in 1913 and returns in 1929, 
and her “husband had fallen on bad times” and her son had died, she re- 
mains exactly the same according to Toklas, “cheery as ever and enormously 
interested” (8). The servants who work for Stein and Toklas are also por- 
trayed as interchangeable: “in Italy there was Maddalena quite as important 
in Italy as Héléne in Paris” (55). 

Central to Stein’s discussion of national identity in The Autobiography is 
her ability to identify nationalities by the presence of their specific national 
aesthetic. For Stein, nationality necessarily determines the aesthetics of any 
country, notjust her own. For example, she explains that cubism developed 
“naturally” in Spain because the Spanish “realise abstraction” (91). For 
Stein, “their materialism is not the materialism of existence, of possession, 
it is the materialism of action and abstraction. And so cubism is spanish” 
(91). Alice explains that “we were very much struck, the first time Gertrude 
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Stein and I went to Spain, which was a year or so after the beginning of 
cubism, to see how naturally cubism was made in Spain” (91). In The Autobi- 
ography, Stein emphasizes that not only cubism, but also the entire modern- 
ist movement and the techniques of modern warfare developed simulta- 
neously. Thus, art and war do not stand in opposition to each other in the 
text; rather, aesthetics and national interests intersect. In one scene, Alice 
directly correlates the development of cubism with “the principle of the 
camouflage of the guns and the ships in the war” (90). As Toklas, Stein, and 
Picasso walk in Paris one night during the war, 


all of a sudden down the street came some big cannon, the first any 
of us had seen painted, that is camouflaged. Pablo stopped, he was 
spell-bound. C’est nous qui avons fait ¢a, he said, it is we that have 
created that, he said. And he was right, he had. From Cézanne 
through him they had come to that. (90) 


Picasso, seemingly unfazed by military presence in Paris, is “spell-bound” by 
seeing the reflection of his own work on military weapons. However, when 
Picasso exclaims “we . . . have created that,” he highlights an affinity be- 
tween his art and the war going on around him. With her emphasis on the 
influence that cubism has had on French camouflage, Alice too makes a 
clear connection between modernist aesthetics and modern warfare. How- 
ever, Picasso seems to go one step further when he exclaims, “it is we that 
have created that,” at some level taking responsibility for the cannons that 
are moving through Paris. 

In The Autobiography Stein does more than present an analogous rela- 
tionship between art and war; she claims that war is a “natural” and “effec- 
tive” aesthetic. The aesthetic form consistently takes precedence for Stein: 
“she says a landscape is such a natural arrangement for a battle-field” (132), 
and the “very tall blond good-looking [German] young men who clicked 
their heels and bowed and then all evening stood solemnly at attention” at 
the Saturday evenings “made a very effective background to the rest of the 
crowd” (96). Stein’s reference to landscape in connection with war here is 
not an arbitrary one. As her work in Geography and Plays and her St. Rémy 
poems demonstrate, landscape was a crucial part of her thinking at this time. 
In fact, as she and Toklas approach the battlefield at the front for the first 
time, war becomes landscape: 


we came to the battle-fields and the lines of trenches of both sides. 
To any one who did not see it as it was then it is impossible to imag- 
ine it. It was not terrifying it was strange. We were used to ruined 
houses and even ruined towns but this was different. It was a land- 
scape. And it belonged to no country. 
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I remember hearing a french nurse once say and the only thing 
she did say of the front was . . . [it is] an absorbing landscape. And 
that was what it was as we sawit. (The Autobiography 187) 


The strangeness Stein locates in this “landscape” is not a result of the aes- 
thetic qualities of the front, but the fact that this battlefield is a no-man’s- 
land. In the midst of the actual war at the front, Stein notes that one loses 
any ability to distinguish between nationalities: “it was wet and dark and 
there were a few people, one did not know whether they were chinamen or 
europeans” (187). 

Thus, the battlefield here loses any sign of nationality when it becomes 
“landscape”—“it belonged to no country.” However, for Stein, how each 
nationality interprets the land as landscape demonstrates the essential and 
“inevitable” differences between nationalities. She says: 


Another thing that interested us enormously was how different the 
camouflage of the french looked from the camouflage of the 
germans, and then once we came across some very very neat cam- 
ouflage and it was american. The idea was the same but as after all 
it was different nationalities who did it the difference was inevitable. 
The colour schemes were different, the designs were different, the 
way of placing them was different, it made plain the whole theory of 
art and its inevitability. (187) 


While Stein’s discovery of the difference between French, German, and 
American camouflage supports what she sees as the “inevitable” differences 
between people from different nations, the camouflage tells her even more 
about the “inevitable” role that aesthetics play in transmitting nationality.” 
Moreover, the passage above reflects that for Stein, nations engender a spe- 
cific aesthetic, one so essential to their beings that they carry it within them 
into the quite unabstract realm of warfare. 

At the same time that Stein’s attribution of a distinctive aesthetic to each 
nation reconfirms the connection between where one comes from and how 
one perceives the land around him or her, nationality also plays an impor 
tant role here in destabilizing the bond between who one is and where one 
comes from. While nature remains constant and neutral here, each nation- 
ality perceives this same piece of the battlefield in a very different way. Thus, 
there is no essential connection between the way the land looks and the 
fact that it belongs to a certain country. Rather, the French countryside can 
be interpreted as French, German, or American, depending on how each 
culture constructs it. Thus, each nationality is able to imagine itself as part 
of the same landscape. Although Stein certainly posits that each nation is 
present in the style of its camouflage, what seems even more striking are 
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the ways in which the camouflage on the battlefield underscores Stein’s idea 
that nationality is a matter of absence, not presence. French, Germans, and 
Americans express the “inevitable” differences between their national iden- 
tities by creating a pattern they believe will make them invisible in the land- 
scape they occupy. That is, each different camouflage reflects each nation- 
ality’s perception of how the landscape would look without its own soldiers 
in it. 

Significantly, Stein concludes her chapter in The Autobiography on the 
early years of the modernist art movement in Paris (1903-07) with an anec- 
dote that underscores the direct connection she makes between aesthetics 
and nationality. At the close of chapter 3, Alice relates that after Stein’s 
manuscript of Three Lives was finally accepted by the Grafton Press in 
America, the editors dispatched a representative to Stein’s Paris apartment. 
The young man’s questions about Stein’s aesthetics were directly connected 
to her national identity: “You see, he said slightly hesitant, the director of 
the Grafton Press is under the impression that perhaps your knowledge of 
english. But I am an american, said Gertrude Stein indignantly. Yes yes I 
understand that perfectly now” (68). Stein’s response here, “but I am an 
american,” is presented as all that needs to be said in order to dismiss the 
“foreign” quality of her writing. For Stein, her aesthetics and her national 
identity are inextricably bound up together. That is, she writes the way she 
does precisely because she is an American. 

But by 1932, after years of rejected manuscripts, Stein understood that 
she needed more than her own insistence to become a best-selling Ameri- 
can author.” Thus, The Autobiography represents Stein’s careful negotiation 
of the liminal border between public and private spheres. Stein faced a di- 
lemma: how could she, a Jew, a lesbian, publish a private “love letter” to 
Alice as a best-selling book in America?** After all, the reception of Stein’s 
work was plagued by accusations that she was an illegitimate “alien” whose 
experimental aesthetics called into question her claims to American citi- 
zenship. 

In fact, Stein’s most recent attempt in her 10-year effort to publish in 
the Atlantic Monthly was met in January 1932 with an exasperated response 
from the magazine’s editor, Ellery Sedgwick, who not only refused to pub- 
lish the piece but dismissed Stein’s work with the explanation: “we live in 
different worlds” (qtd. in Gallup 125). Not a year later, after reading the 
manuscript of The Autobiography, Sedgwick said that he would gladly publish 
excerpts of her book in the Atlantic Monthly because, he said, this “delight- 
ful book” fulfilled his “constant hope that the time would come when the 
real Miss Stein would pierce the smoke-screen with which she has always so 
mischievously surrounded herself” (qtd. in Gallup 126). This is, however, a 
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very carefully orchestrated revelation. Stein uses The Autobiography to present 
a framed self-portrait of “the real Miss Stein,” an important and accom- 
plished American writer to be taken seriously. In The Autobiography Stein 
worked against her popular image as an “exotic expatriate or aesthetic hy- 
brid” (Bridgman 226) by presenting herself as a writer who works in legiti- 
mate genres, for whom there is “only one language and that is english” (The 
Autobiography 70). Alice observes objectively that “it has always been rather 
ridiculous that she who is good friends with all the world and can know 
them and they can know her, has always been the admired of the precious” 
(70). As part of her careful orchestration, through Toklas, Stein attempts to 
debunk the idea that her salon was comprised of an exclusive crowd of elite 
artists: “really everybody could come in . . . there was no social privilege 
attached to knowing any one there . . .” (13). Alice is very clear on what 
Stein wants to accomplish with The Autobiography: “Gertrude Stein wants 
readers not collectors. . . . she wants her books read not owned” (245). Stein 
frames herself in The Autobiography as a woman of the people, a straightfor- 
ward and indispensable American writer who deserves more serious atten- 
tion from the American reading public.” 

The reviews of The Autobiography demonstrate that the book successfully 
provided an insider’s look at the modernist movement while at the same 
time combating Stein’s image in America as an incomprehensible aesthete. 
James Agee’s cover story on Stein in Time magazine emphasized the role 
that The Autobiography played in lifting the “self-induced fog” (57) that had 
previously shrouded her. Supporting Alice’s claim that Stein was puzzled 
over her status among “the precious,” Agee concluded that “there is noth- 
ing precious or arty about her” (60). Reviewing the book for the Nation, 
William Troy explained that after reading The Autobiography, readers would 
be left with the sense that “Gertrude Stein is not nearly so isolated and ec- 
centric a figure in American letters as is so often believed” (274). Rather, 
reviewers agreed with Stein that her work was accessible, readable, enter- 
taining, and most importantly, not exclusively for an elite readership. 

However, at the same time that The Autobiography marks Stein’s success 
at gaining popular attention, the reason she repeatedly referred to this text 
as a “joke” remains clear here.” Ironically, it is both Stein’s revelation of 
the “real Miss Stein” in The Autobiography—the simple, thoroughly Ameri- 
can author—and her access to the inner sanctum of the elite circles of high 
modernism that enable her to sell the story of her coupling with Alice to an 
American audience.” That is, in order to sell The Autobiography Stein crafts 
a “new” national identity for herself in this text through the dissociation 
from her image as a continental aesthete. In The Autobiography Stein at once 
ventriloquizes Alice’s voice and a national voice, that of the plain-spoken 
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American. With her adoption of a distinctly American aesthetic for her writ- 
ing in The Autobiography and the success she achieved as a result, Stein dem- 
onstrates that nationality is an aesthetic that can be adopted. Moreover, 
Stein's “completely and entirely” American voice underscores that national 
identity is an effect of narrative, an idea implicit in both her essentialized 
and destabilized depictions of nationality throughout The Autobiography. 


NOTES 


' Stein directly addressed her new American reading public in Lectures in 
America (published in 1935), and in Everybody’s Autobiography (1937), the book 
she wrote about the popularity that followed the publication of The Autobiogra- 
phy. Stein’s account of her experience in occupied France during World War 
II, Wars I Have Seen (1945), became her second bestseller in the United States. 

? Joseph Fichtelberg’s assessment that The Autobiography “is a distinct depar- 
ture, in which Stein inverted many of her artistic practices” (177), is shared by 
many critics who write about this text. 

3 For detailed discussions of the complex issues surrounding the impact of 
gender on both the writing and study of autobiography, see Domna Stanton and 
Estelle C. Jelinek. Both Stanton and Jelinek address the puzzling irony that his- 
torically, female autobiographers have been excluded from studies of autobi- 
ography, while at the same time, much women’s writing has been dismissed as 
“autobiographical.” Stanton observes: “‘autobiographical’ constituted a positive 
term when applied to Augustine and Montaigne, Rousseau and Goethe, Henry 
Adams and Henry Miller, but... it had negative connotations when imposed 
on women’s texts” (4). 

1 Catharine R. Stimpson explains that it is Stein’s subversion of the idea of 
a “core subject,” along with “the ease with which ‘fact’ can slip into ‘fiction,’ 
‘fiction’ into ‘fact,’” that causes her to conclude that “The Autobiography antici- 
pates a prominent category of postmodern art that Linda Hutcheon has named 
‘historiographic metafiction’” (157-58). 

° In his book Being in the Text, Paul Jay says that it is just this fragmenta- 
tion of subjectivity that marks the radicality of many autobiographical texts from 
Thomas Carlyle to Henry Adams. For Jay, “the Carlylean link in The Education 
is a double one: the protagonist of Adam’s [sic] book is . . . less a coherent, 
whole individual than a patchwork of selves both past and present, literal and 
figurative” (156). Although both Adams and Stein resist a unified, coherent 
autobiographical subject, the innovation of Stein’s text rests in her presenta- 
tion of herself through Alice, not as a “patchwork” of past and present selves. 

ê Lisa Rado has identified the issue of privileging the experimental aesthetics 
of female modernist writers as a major debate in the study of modernist litera- 
ture today: “another element of the feminist critical method being hotly debated 
is the preferential treatment afforded to the experimental as opposed to the 
realist text” (9). Although the status of The Autobiography as an experimental text 
is also debatable, Gilmore and Smith clearly argue for the text’s radicality based 
on its innovation. 
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7 More specifically, Wald examines the intersections between Stein’s experi- 
mental aesthetics and the cultural import of her work, demonstrating that the 
textual discontinuities in the opening paragraphs of Stein’s The Making of Ameri- 
cans represent “unassimilated” immigrant voices as they negotiate their own 
“making” as Americans (252-54). 

8 My discussion of The Autobiography was prompted in part by Deborah 
Jacobs’s call for new approaches to modernist texts that would discuss how these 
texts engage the cultural discourses that surround them: 


we could focus less on what separates the literary modernist (male or fe- 
male) from his/her culture (a long-encouraged emphasis) and more on 
what his/her projects might have in common with other early-twentieth- 


century specializing enterprises. . . . these other modernists (psychoana- 
lysts, ethnographers, eugenicists) also feel compelled to sort and sepa- 
rate superior from inferior types... . (278) 


? Although many critics have discussed the very nonradical aspects of an 
experimental text like Stein’s “Melanctha,” namely the racism inherent in the 
text’s repeated stereotyping, the radical aesthetics of that text are often seen 
as a distraction from racism, rather than integral to instilling it. For example, 
Sonia Saldivar-Hull worries that “the reader who has been mesmerized by Stein’s 
radical writing style may overlook the ‘negro’ next to the earthworm in Stein’s 
great chain of being” (192). It is this “opposition between aesthetics and con- 
tent” (Saldivar-Hull 194) that I see being broken down in The Autobiography. 

10 Stein is, of course, not the first to grapple with the constructed nature 
of memory in autobiographical narratives. As Paul Jay demonstrates, one of the 
central concerns of Augustine’s Confessions is the problem inherent in relying 
on memories to construct a narrative about one’s self: 


crucial here is Augustine’s focus on the inability of language to bridge 
the distance between what he takes to be a past self and a present self. 
This conceptualization has its roots in his insistence that memory can- 
not mirror things themselves but can only form “images” of them. (31) 


What is clearly a frustration for Augustine, Jay says, becomes of central impor- 
tance for modernist writers like Proust and Joyce. In these fictionalized autobi- 
ographies, forgetting takes precedence over remembering (146-47). 

ll Again, although the innovation of Stein’s approach to autobiographical 
writing is clear as she writes through the voice of another person (significantly, 
that of her lesbian lover), Jay’s study is helpful here in tracing the necessarily 
discontinuous nature of autobiographical writing. Jay explains that, for Paul 
Valéry as for Stein, “a ‘truthful’ rendering of the past—when the past enters 
into the work at all—will be fragmented, repetitious, and full of gaps” (165). 

12 One result of Stein’s play with the identity of the speaking “I” in this text 
is an intermittent confusion as to who is talking. For the sake of my reading, I 
conclude that it is Marie, and not Alice, who is having trouble remembering 
her husband’s name in this passage. 

13 Mary Dearborn observes that Stein demonstrates the proposition that all 
Americans, not only those Americanized immigrants, necessarily share a sense 
of a nonunified subjectivity. Dearborn writes that “Stein fully understood the 
essentially bifurcated quality of American identity, in terms of which the American 
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is both defined by her membership in American society, self-made, and the pos- 
sessor of an inherited self, ancestrally defined” (161). 

14 In short, Anderson explains the “dawn of nationalism” as the result of 
the decline of both religious communities and dynastic realms in the Age of 
Enlightenment. This decline, he explains, created the need for a new continu- 
ity, which the “imagined community” of the nation was able to provide. Cen- 
tral to Anderson’s discussion are the ways in which the appearance of the novel 
and the newspaper in the eighteenth century changed modes of perception so 
that these texts “made it possible to ‘think’ the nation” (22). Anderson argues 
that the sense of simultaneity these texts provided allowed citizens to imagine 
they were part of a larger national community (36). 

15 Anderson gives an example of looking at a baby picture of yourself: 


how strange it is to need another’s help to learn that this naked baby 
in the yellowed photograph, sprawled happily on rug or cot is you. The 
photograph, fine child of the age of mechanical reproduction, is only 
the most peremptory of a huge modern accumulation of documentary 
evidence (birth certificates, diaries, report cards, letters, medical records, 
and the like) which simultaneously records a certain apparent continu- 
ity and emphasizes its loss from memory. (204) 


16 In much the same way, Ernest Renan explains that what bonds peoples 
of a nation together is their shared ability to forget: “yet the essence of a na- 
tion is that all individuals have many things in common, and also that they have 
forgotten many things” (11). 

17 Although Stein gives a complicated explanation of what determines citi- 
zenship in her portrait of Constance Fletcher in The Autobiography, her opinions 
seem quite different, and far more reactionary, by the time she is writing her 
memoirs of World War II, Wars J Have Seen. Stein explains in this text that “citi- 
zenship is a right of birth and should remain so. . . . only the native sons and 
daughters should be citizens of the country and that is all there is to it” (131- 
32). 

18 Walter Benn Michaels examines what he calls “nativist modernism” to 
describe “the distinctive nature of nativism in the ’20s” as it is reflected in the 
literature of the period (2). The focus of Michaels’s study is the way in which 
“modernist nativism” altered the previous conception of national identity. Ac- 
cording to Michaels, this redefinition centered on the idea of the family: “it was 
in terms of familial relations . . . that the new structures of identity were articu- 
lated” (6). The result is that American identity is no longer something that can 
be “acquired (through naturalization),” but rather something that must be “in- 
herited (from one’s parents)” (8). Thus, Michaels concludes that “insofar as the 
family becomes the site of national identity, nationality becomes an effect of racial 
identity” (8). Fora critique of Michaels’s book, see Marjorie Perloff’s article. 

'’ Despite the dominance of nativism in the discourse on national identity 
in the 1920s, proponents of other theories continued to speak out during this 
period. According to historian John Higham, the theory of “cultural pluralism” 
that Horace Kallen introduced in 1924 did not gain widespread support in the 
20s, but Kallen’s views were widely published in America (Higham 213). Kallen, 
a former student of William James, shared with nativists the belief that the vi- 
sion of America as a “melting pot” was a faulty, if not a failed, model. However, 
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unlike the nativists, Kallen believed that the preservation of ethnic differences 
in the United States was the only means to national unity. For Kallen, America 
was best understood as a “federation of autonomous, self-realizing nationalities” 
(qtd. in Higham 209). Higham notes that as early as 1913, Kallen, whose “cul- 
tural pluralism” was founded in part on his opposition to assimilation, “pro- 
pounded what would become a cornerstone of his thesis: people cannot suc- 
cessfully change their ethnic identity. Mixing occurs only in external relations, 
notin a man’s inner life” (206). 

2 For a discussion of the comparative fluidity of the female characters in 
Stein’s texts, see Dearborn 178-79. 

21 In Subjectivity, Identity, and the Body. Sidonie Smith discusses Stein’s own 
use of “the art of camouflage”: 


using “Alice” as a piece of camouflage, Stein can make herself the ego- 
tistical center of the text and the influential center of twentieth-century 
modernism. .. . the art of camouflage can also be seen as a strategy for 
normalizing a culturally abnormal sexual relationship. (77) 


I would add that Stein’s use of camouflage is marked by the play of absence 
and presence in this text. Beneath the camouflage of Toklas, Stein is at once 
herself and not herself—at once present and absent. 

22 According to Stein, this was her first thought after finishing the book: 
“when it was all done I said to Alice B. Toklas, do you think it is going to be a 
best seller, I would love to write a best seller” (“The Story of a Book” 61). 

23 Stein’s explanation that the literary “tour de force” she had enacted in 
The Autobiography grew out of a “startling discovery” she made about the form 
and style of narrative as a translator defines it as a text that, much like 
“Melanctha,” reflects her experimentation with language. However, a discussion 
of the other “startling discovery” that motivated Stein to write this book—namely 
her unearthing of the manuscript of Q.E.D. in the spring of 1932—once again 
places Q.E.D., and Stein’s significant others, at the center of her creative efforts. 
Toklas, who knew nothing about Stein’s “completely forgotten first novel” (The 
Autobiography 85), nor anything about Stein’s affair with May Bookstaver at the 
turn of the century, was furious when the manuscript resurfaced at the rue de 
Fleurus. In response to Toklas’s rage, Stein began to write The Autobiography (if 
not a book about Toklas, a book for Toklas), as a tribute to their relationship: 
“The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas takes the form of a long love letter to Alice, 
a compensatory gift Gertrude wrote to appease her partner” (Gilmore 199). In 
a letter to Carl Van Vechten shortly after Stein’s death, Toklas said “that the 
Autobiography was the only work Gertrude wrote for her” (qtd. in Dydo 16). 

*4 Bryce Conrad emphasizes Stein’s use of The Autobiography as a means to 
present her work, not a larger-than-life portrait of herself, to the American public. 
He says: 


her deepest purpose in writing the Autobiography had been to sell what 
had hitherto proved unmarketable in America—her writing. Within the 
saleable form of the Autobiography she had attempted to do more than 
exploit the popular image of herself as the ‘high priestess’ of Cubism— 
indeed, more than proclaim her significance in twentieth-century litera- 
ture: she had tried to introduce American readers to the texts upon which 
she felt her reputation should rest. (224) 
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25 In an interview she gave in 1946, Stein said that she began The Autobiog- 
raphy “as a joke,” and its development as an experimental text came only later, 
under the influence of some more serious work she was doing, the translation 
of the work of a young French poet. In the process of translating, Stein made 
the “rather startling discovery that other people’s words are quite different from 
one’s own” (“Transatlantic Interview” 19). Stein said in this interview that in The 
Autobiography she set out to do “what you do in translation or in a narrative. I 
had recreated the point of view of somebody else” (19). 

2 For a discussion of the ways in which Stein’s literary experimentation in 
The Autobiography presents or elides her lesbian relationship with Toklas, see 
Catharine R. Stimpson, Shari Benstock, Leigh Gilmore, and Sidonie Smith (both 
works cited). I am arguing for a connection between Stein’s lesbian identity and 
her adoption of an American persona in The Autobiography in light of the fact 
that other critics have placed these identities in opposition to each other. For 
example, in their introduction to Nationalisms and Sexualities, Parker et al. re- 
fer to “the contradictory constructions of Gertrude Stein’s lesbian identity and 
expatriate hyper-Americanness” (17n18). 
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“Whose Books Once Influenced 

Mine”: The Relationship between 

E. M. Forster’s Howards End and 
Virginia Woolf’s The Waves 


MICHAEL J. HOFFMAN AND ANN TER HAAR 


n a letter to Ethel Smyth on 21 Sept. 1930, Virginia Woolf spoke of her 
friend Morgan Forster as “E. M. Forster the novelist, whose books once 
influenced mine, and are very good, I think, though impeded, shrivelled 
and immature” (Letters 4: 218). In earlier letters Woolf had often alluded to 
Forster’s influence, even insisting on one occasion that “I always feel that 
nobody, except perhaps Morgan Forster, lays hold of the thing I have done” 
(14 June 1925; Letters 3: 188). By 1930 this literary friendship had contin- 
ued for more than two decades and was characterized by the kind of edgi- 
ness that often marks the relationships of highly competitive artists. During 
the same year, Forster recorded his own anxieties about Woolf in a note 
that we find in his Commonplace Book: “Visit to Virginia, prospects of, not 
wholly pleasurable. I shall watch her curiosity and flattery exhaust them- 
selves in turn, Nor does it do to rally the Pythoness” (54). These comments, 
written when both writers were well launched as established novelists and 
public figures, give some indication of the complex literary friendship that 
goaded and nourished both writers. In this essay we shall explore how that 
relationship manifests itself in two of their best-known novels, Howards End 
and The Waves, through significant parallels in their thematics, narrative 
voice, and imagery. 
Although Forster was himself just three years older than Woolf, he rep- 
resents an earlier generation, in part because of his extraordinary precocity 
and also in part because Woolf—not enjoying some of the educational ad- 
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vantages afforded Forster—began her career more slowly, publishing her 
first novel when she was 33 years old. In contrast, Howards End, one of 
Forster’s two most celebrated novels, was published when its author was 
barely 31, having been preceded by three other novels and followed a year 
later by a collection of tales. When Woolf's first novel appeared in 1915, 
Forster had been publishing fiction for ten years, and Woolf considered 
him a senior peer among British writers. 

Woolf and Forster related to one another as practicing novelists, as crit- 
ics who reviewed each other’s work, and as friends within their Bloomsbury 
connections. In 1910 Forster gave his first talk to the Friday Club on “The 
Feminine Note in Literature,” and before that he had known Leonard Woolf 
at Cambridge through their membership in the Apostles (Furbank 1: 192). 
Forster began his practice of reviewing Woolf’s novels with The Voyage Out. 
Indeed P. N. Furbank, Forster’s biographer, claims that after Forster’s 
“favourable review of The Voyage Out in 1915 [Woolf] ‘became very depen- 
dent on his opinion’” (qtd. in Dowling 85). It is instructive to compare this 
relationship to the much more vexed one of Woolf and Katherine Mansfield. 
Viewed within that context, the ties between Forster and Woolf seem ex- 
traordinarily positive and long-lasting. 

Forster appears to have been most comfortable with Woolf’s earlier 
works, such as The Voyage Out, a book similar to his own: in “The Early Nov- 
els of Virginia Woolf” (1925) he describes it as “a strange, tragic, inspired 
book .. . [whose] closing chapters . . . are as poignant as anything in mod- 
ern fiction . . .” (Abinger Harvest 107). (It seems to us that in A Passage to 
India Forster repeats many of the structural and thematic motifs he found 
in The Voyage Out.) But when Woolf began, with Jacob’s Room (1922), to as- 
sume her more distinctive voice, Forster’s praise became more ambivalent. 
Even following the comparative success of Jacob’s Room, however, Woolf con- 
tinued to see Forster as her senior in accomplishment until the mid-20s, 
when her next novel, Mrs. Dalloway, established her as the equal of her 
friend. 

But we should not underestimate the element of competition. Both writ- 
ers were trying to establish the narrative aesthetics of their time, and each 
resisted definitions developed by the other. In “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown” 
(1924), Woolf places Forster among the Georgian, or new novelists who are 
moving away from old-fashioned realism (Captain’s Death Bed 95); a year 
later, in “The Early Novels of Virginia Woolf,” Forster praises Jacob’s Room 
and Mrs. Dalloway, particularly as artistic structures, but his reservations peep 
through when he refers to Woolf's style of “inspired breathlessness” and 
her “shimmering fabric” (Abinger Harvest 109, 111), traits he suggests may 
be a mask for covering over the lack of real characters in Woolf’s books.! In 
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Aspects of the Novel (1927) Forster also patronizingly lumps Woolf together 
with Laurence Sterne as a “fantasist,” and describes her style as “a rather 
deliberate bewilderment, an announcement to all and sundry that they do 
not know where they are going” (19-20). 

Woolf's diaries testify to the influence that Forster’s critical response 
had on her self-esteem. Her entries reveal that with each successive novel it 
is Forster’s judgment she awaits and his critique that—other than Leonard’s— 
she values most highly. When he followed his favorable review of The Voyage 
Out with a more measured response to Night and Day (1919), a book that 
almost no one liked, Woolf protests: “I see no reason to be depressed on his 
account” (Diaries 1: 310). After the publication of Jacob’s Room, the letter 
containing Forster’s simple praise (“I am sure it is good”) is the one Woolf 
“liked best of all” (2: 209). While anticipating reviews of Mrs. Dalloway, Woolf 
writes: “The only judgement on Mrs. D. I await with trepidation (but that’s 
too strong) is Morgan’s. He will say something enlightening” (3: 22). When 
she receives his approbation three days later, her sparse diary entry under- 
scores the significance of the event. “Well, Morgan admires . . . This is a 
weight off my mind.” She notes, as well, that Forster “kissed my hand” (3: 24). 

Two years later, it is not until she receives Forster’s letter on To the Light- 
house (“It is awfully sad, very beautiful . . . I am inclined to think it your best 
work”) that she feels free to put that novel “behind” her (3: 137). The fol- 
lowing year (1929) she is initially concerned that Forster will not review A 
Room of One’s Own and is then relieved that he likes it (3: 262). In 1931 she 
quotes Morgan’s response to The Waves directly, and at some length, into 
her diary: “Here I will give myself the pleasure—shall I?—of copying a sen- 
tence or two from Morgan’s unsolicited letter on The Waves.” Delighted that 
Forster declares the novel a “classic,” Woolf reports: “I daresay that gives me 
more substantial pleasure than any letter I’ve had about any book. Yes, I 
think it does, coming from Morgan” (4: 52). Later she reflects, “Isn’t it odd 
that I’m really, I believe, ostracized by some of my friends, because of The 
Waves, & lifted to the highest pinnacle by others, because of it? . . . Morgan 
is the only one, either side, that matters” (4: 54). Woolf dreads Morgan’s 
silence again after the appearance of Roger Fry: A Biography (1940), the last 
book she published before her death. She fears that “Morgan will say—just 
enough to show he doesn’t like, but is kind” (5: 303), then reports that she 
would “be relieved if Morgan approves” (5: 305), and finally records her 
attempts to cope with Morgan’s silence about this bbok—“No review by 
Morgan, no review at all. No letter” (5: 308). 

For her part, reviewing Aspects of the Novela month after its publication, 
Woolf contradicts the central tenet of Forster’s aesthetics when she criti- 
cizes him for his vagueness in defining the noyelist’s capacity to create “life,” 
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the most important of his self-proclaimed evaluative categories. “Life,” she 
writes in fluent condescension, 


it has been agreed by everyone whose opinion is worth consulting, 

is the only fit subject for novelist or biographer; life, the same au- 

thorities have decided, has nothing whatever to do with sitting still 

in a chair and thinking. Thought and life are poles asunder. 
(Orlando 267) .? 


Forster apparently responded with a personal letter in which he obliquely 
expresses both injury and pique.* Although each writer was hurt by the 
other’s criticism, Woolf no longer defers to Forster. She is by this time (1927) 
a well-established, important British writer, and she knows it. When Woolf 
publishes The Waves four years later, Forster the novelist has been silent for 
seven years, and Woolf clearly feels herself the more prominent literary fig- 
ure. Thus when Forster compares Woolf to the snake that crushes its prey 
in his Commonplace Book (quoted earlier), he reveals his discomfort with her 
swelling powers and fame. He may also intuit the shift in her assessment of 
his literary powers; this is the same year, remember, that Woolf tells Ethel 
Smyth that she finds Forster’s works “impeded, shrivelled and immature” 
(1930). 

To illustrate the reversal in their relative positions, we might consider 
an incident recorded in a series of letters that Woolf wrote to various friends 
in 1932, a year after publication of The Waves. Several of her contemporar- 
ies mistook an anonymous book review of Jane Austen’s letters, actually writ- 
ten by Forster, to be by Woolf.* Woolf responded by disparaging the writing, 
and disclaiming any similarity to her own, although some anxiety is appar- 
entin the extremity of her reaction. To Ethel Smyth, for instance, she writes: 


Where is your taste, your judgment—I ask in all solemnity (I’m 
rocking with laughter)—‘The Austens are of your very best’ —do 
you really think so? Well, the article may be a masterpiece—I 
thought it feeble in the extreme, and said to L. ‘heres someone try- 
ing my tricks in the Times—’ No, of course I didn’t write it. 
Surely— (13 Nov. 1932, Letters 5: 125) 


She refers to this matter in two more letters to Smyth (20 Nov. and 29 Nov. 
1932), and then again in a letter of 1 Jan. 1933 to W. Colston Leigh, the 
agent who arranged an American lecture tour by Vita Sackville-West and 
Harold Nicholson. By the time of her letter to Leigh, Woolf already knows 
that Forster had written the review. She writes: 


I dislike the expressions separately—in their context, bathed in 
Morgans very peculiar sensibility they may be all right—I’m not 
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Morgan. Thats one of the puzzles of letters—how an atmosphere— 
person—taste—pose—can transform the good into the bad. 
(5: 143) 


What is really going on here? Had Forster swerved stylistically to the extent 
that he was unconsciously imitating Woolf? Or, in fact, had the two writers, 
after 20 years of reading each other and measuring themselves thereby, de- 
veloped similar discursive styles?? Given how much earlier Forster started to 
publish, the issue of Woolf’s influence on him does not become strong un- 
til she has, with Mrs. Dalloway and To the Lighthouse, achieved a major repu- 
tation, and Forster has published the last novel to appear in his lifetime, A 
Passage to India. 


uestions of style and of fame preoccupied both writers and served asa 

subject of discourse for both. Both were interested not only in devel- 
oping an individual style and in measuring themselves against their con- 
temporaries and each other, but also, on a grander scale, in trying to imag- 
ine their places in a larger literary history, one that extended beyond na- 
tional boundaries. It is remarkable that in these projections Forster and 
Woolf often use similar kinds of visual imagery. In his critical assessments, 
for instance, Forster often employs architectural tropes as images of con- 
tainment. In Aspects of the Novel he envisions the English novelists (regard- 
less of period) “seated together in a room, a circular room, a sort of British 
Museum reading-room—all writing their novels simultaneously” (21). Simi- 
larly, in “The Early Novels of Virginia Woolf,” Forster compares English fic- 
uon from Fielding to Arnold Bennett to a series of evenly spaced portraits 
in a picture gallery; the gallery itself is the “one factor that never varies” 
(Abinger Harvest 115). When he describes what Woolf would do to the gal- 
lery, Forster expresses both his highest praise and deepest anxiety: “She 
wants to destroy the gallery . . . and in its place build what? Something more 
rhythmical. Jacob's Room suggests a spiral whirling down to a point, Mrs. 
Dalloway a cathedral” (115). In general, Forster regards the “little mansions” 
of British fiction as dwarfed by the “colonnades” and “vaults” of such novels 
as War and Peace and The Brothers Karamazov (Aspects 8). By comparing her 
works to cathedrals and whirling spirals, Forster was effectively ranking 
Woolf in the same class as Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. Similarly, it seems to us 
that Woolf transmutes Forster’s imagery into the sculptural when, while re- 
vising The Waves, she writes: “What I fear is that the re-writing will have to be 
so drastic that I may entirely muddle it somehow. It is bound to be very 
imperfect. But I think it possible that I have got my statues against the sky” 
(Diaries 3: 300). 
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When Forster asks the question, in Aspects of the Novel, “may the writer 
take the reader into his confidence about his characters?” he answers, “bet- 
ter not” (81). But any reader of Howards End soon realizes that Forster’s 
narrative voice never hesitates to tell us about the characters, even though 
that voice is more explicit in making generalizations about character than in 
giving away secrets about the characters. Here is an area in which the two 
writers’ practices ostensibly clashed, with Woolf attempting either to trans- 
mute the narrative voice or do away with it entirely in the Jamesian spirit of 
dramatizing or rendering. In reality, however, Woolf found other ways to 
get her comments into the text—for instance, by using one character’s voice 
to describe another character, and by dramatically giving that commenting 
character a prominence in the narrative that establishes his or her author- 
ity (for example, Bernard in The Waves). 

Literary history has situated Forster and Woolf as part of a community 
known as “Bloomsbury,” often neglecting the nuanced differences in their 
family backgrounds. Even though most of Forster’s contemporaries among 
the British artists and intelligentsia came from a milieu that resembled that 
of the Schlegel sisters, his own familial roots were Wilcoxian: property, poli- 
tics, business. He spent his boyhood (1883-93) on a small country estate 
called Rooksnest in Stevenage, a home not unlike Howards End. It is no 
doubt the Wilcox in Forster that seeks to identify an essentially English art, 
an aesthetics that arises from an English mythology. One can trace a British 
chauvinism in both his aesthetic and political manifestoes as well as in his 
desire to compete with such French and Russian masters as Proust and 
Tolstoy. Forster chose to live in a country town (Weybridge) and a country 
village (Abinger) consistent with his more rural family roots. Woolf, the con- 
summate city dweller (like the Schlegel sisters whom they resemble, Vir- 
ginia and Vanessa were natives of London), later took refuge with Leonard 
in rural Sussex to escape the demands of London literary and political life. 
Their country home, Monk’s House, Rodmell is another dwelling reminis- 
cent of both Howards End and Rooksnest. 

There can hardly be two novels that seem more explicitly opposite than 
Howards End and The Waves. The first clearly finds its affinities in the long 
realist tradition of the British social novel, with its concerns about class, 
marriage, and property. Howards End is full of houses; it presents the rich 
and the poor; it divides the middle class into lovers of property and lovers 
of the arts; it has three marriages, at least one marriage plot, two infideli- 
ties, and an illegitimate birth. These have been conventions of narrative 
fiction since Clarissa and Tom Jones. The Waves, on the other hand, is the 
quintessential “impressionist” novel, meant to be read with the care one 
brings to a lyric poem full of images, tropes, and archetypes; it moves not 
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on the flow of plot and story line but on accumulated fragments from the 
lives of a variety of characters, all of whom speak but not all of whom con- 
trol the discourse; its characters are not created psychologically through 
action and dialogue but through aperçus and juxtaposition. The two books 
seem as though they were written out of totally different novelistic tradi- 
tions, as to some extent they were. 

Yet their thematic concerns converge. Howards End was published dur- 
ing 1910, the year in whose final month human consciousness supposedly 
changed—as Woolf later suggested in “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown.” In its 
social content Howards End sums up a Europe on the brink of a world war 
that will forever change the fortunes of England. It places in conflict two 
upper-middle-class families, one descended from English yeomanry (or the 
folk), the other from cultivated German burghers, bringing them together 
in a not altogether comfortable marriage and placing both families in con- 
flict with a member of the urban poor, himself descended from yeoman 
stock. Without focusing on the specifics of international conflict, Howards 
End nonetheless presents a country that is poised between two worlds, those 
of “culture” (the Wilcoxes) and “civilization” (the Schlegels). In the late 
nineteenth century, German critics began to make an 


impassioned distinction ... between Kulturand Zivilisation. .. . Ger- 
man Kultur... was said to be concerned with ‘inner freedom,’ with 
authenticity, with truth rather than sham, with essence as opposed 
to appearance, with totality rather than the norm. (Eksteins 77, 79) 


These were binary poles that English critics also contested during the time 
that Howards End was written and during the years preceding the rise of the 
Third Reich and the war that Woolf prefigures so vividly in her final novel, 
Between the Acts (1941). 

If Howards End presents an English culture that is ready to disappear in 
the face of modernity and global conflict, The Waves chronicles an England 
two decades later that emerged from the First World War with the end of its 
colonial hegemony, the breakdown of traditional relations between the 
sexes, and the frustrations of individuals who wish in vain for lives like those 
idealized in Howards End. But they now live in an England that is no longer 
a model that the world can follow or its citizens believe in. 

Such thematic elements are as important to The Waves as they are to 
Howards End, often in the way they differ from or invert more traditional 
modes of narrative presentation. For instance, four years after focusing so 
heavily in To the Lighthouse on the Freudian family drama, Woolf presents 
seven characters in The Waves, none of whom appears to have siblings. Simi- 
larly, allusions to parents, spouses, or children in The Waves tend to be fleet- 
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ing and mostly insignificant. We hear early in the novel, for instance, that 
Bernard is engaged, but it is not until his final monologue that he tells us in 
passing that he has fathered children. In a strange response to Forster’s 
criticism that she did not give “life” to her characters, Woolf denies the char- 
acters in The Waves almost all forms of “connection,” ironically inverting a 
judgment she makes in her diary that Forster himself was “aloof” (3: 152). 
Whereas Forster portrays the extraordinary power of family bonds in 
Howards End, Woolf seems intent in The Waves upon ignoring the extensive, 
indeed determinative powers of the family. 

In fact, the awareness of separateness and difference—the movement 
out of a prelapsarian oneness—marks the first apprehensions of the char- 
acters in The Waves and remains a driving force throughout the narrative: 
in his final monologue, Bernard remembers that, as children, “We suffered 
terribly as we became separate bodies” (241). That experience of separate- 
ness does not, however, acknowledge separation from the mother, since the 
family scarcely exists in The Waves. And while Woolf avoids certain inscrip- 
tions of traditional family elements, she does include, as the first break in 
the novel, the British compulsion to separate the sexes during adolescence. 
The characters’ destinies are henceforth marked by gender, and the schools 
they attend are differently endowed. Authority, history, and fellowship com- 
pensate for some of the less positive aspects of the boys’ boarding-school 
experience. By contrast, the boarding school of the three girls is like a hold- 
ing cell: sterile, confining, regimented. One is reminded of the descriptions 
in A Room of One’s Own of the differences between male and female 
Oxbridge colleges, particularly their dinner tables. The boys in The Waves 
are inspired by the speakers at chapel; they become poets on the river banks, 
lounging in friendship amid the luxury of metaphysical speculations. Woolf 
clearly envied and idealized the Cambridge experiences of her brothers and 
their friends, which she felt had been denied to her. Moreover, she grants 
none of the female characters a destiny she would have desired for herself 
(although she does write aspects of herself into each): Susan the house- 
mother/ earthmother; Rhoda the psychological misfit; Jinny the narcissist. 
Although Woolf severs her characters from oppressive Victorian/Edwardian 
family structures, she does not incorporate positive plot options into their 
adult lives. 

This does not mean she treats all characters with strict evenhanded- 
ness. Although unhappy, Neville has his poetry, and Louis is one of those 
powerful men who make the world run. Percival experiences the fate of an 
athlete dying young, embalmed forever in the amber of Victorian masculin- 
ity. And Bernard, whose voice increasingly comes to dominate the novel, 
completely filling the last 20 percent of it, comes to be a spokesperson for 
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the author. But his ironic, worldly, and somewhat exhausted wisdom seems 
finally based less on Woolf herself and more on her friend Morgan, in per 
sona, age, and physique, “a rather heavy, elderly man, grey at the temples” 
(238). (Forster was in his early 50s when The Waves was published.’) What 
does this reliance on Bernard’s voice suggest? Is Woolf invoking Forster’s 
voice, consciously or unconsciously, to represent a kind of authority? If so, 
does she, through this displacement, express envy for the kind of narratorial 
authority possible only to a male voice of the dominant culture? Or is Woolf 
trying to show us, through Bernard, the failure of a life lived through the 
point of view of someone like Forster? 

If we are correct in identifying Bernard as a kind of doppelganger to 
Forster, the latter set the precedent for such a gesture by writing characters 
reminiscent of Virginia Stephen and her sisters into his early novels. In- 
deed, the Schlegel ménage—two young women independently managing 
the family resources and directing the education of their younger brother— 
seems to be directly modeled on the Stephen household after Leslie’s death. 
Clearly the freedoms engendered by the Stephen circle inspired Forster to 
present them as viable alternatives to more accepted social practices. In fact, 
Forster proffered a more ironic assessment of the Cambridge experience, 
as one who had had it himself, in his portrayal of the solipsistic, hedonistic 
Tibby Schlegel (cf. Thoby Stephen, Virginia’s older brother who is usually 
seen as the model for Percival) in Howards End. 

It is apparent that both Forster and Woolf coveted certain qualities of 
the other’s life, and that they enunciated in their novels many of the social 
concerns that preoccupied the other. Forster, for example, felt constrained 
from creating overtly homosexual characters. Maurice was, of course, not 
published until after his death, and the erotic dimensions in the relation- 
ships between characters of the same sex (as, for example, between Aziz 
and Fielding in A Passage to India) were veiled. On the other hand, Woolf, 
through the persona of Neville (usually thought to be based on Lytton 
Strachey), was able to place a homosexual character into a normal, rather 
than an exceptional or ostracized life. 

In a similar paradox, Forster dealt with a series of feminist issues in 
Howards End long before they became a central subject of Woolf’s writing. 
In that novel Forster obliquely and ironically raises the abiding issue of pri- 
mogeniture, even though the Englishwoman’s right to own and bequeath 
property had been established by law more than three decades earlier. Af 
ter exposing the family’s collusion in dismissing the first Mrs. Wilcox’s death- 
bed legacy as worthless writing on a piece of disposable paper, Forster deliv- 
ers his own poetic justice by assuring Margaret’s final ownership of the 
house. He also champions the right of a single mother to bear and raise 
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her (illegitimate) child on English soil in a state of moral impunity. Helen 
feels guilt not over her sexual impropriety but over the fact that she has 
taken advantage of someone from another, less protected class. Further- 
more, she states at the end that she does not wish to be married to anyone. 
Forster also exposes the Wilcoxes’ sexual double standard, and punishes 
the family by stripping it of its public powers. In addition, in the character 
of Margaret Schlegel he heroicizes a woman who is neither young nor strik- 
ingly attractive nor likely to bear children (she states her desire not to have 
children), and he aligns his narrative voice and his most perspicacious in- 
sights with hers. With the exception of Jacky Bast, Forster’s female charac- 
ters of 1910 fare better than Woolf’s of 1931.8 

Just as the central voice of Howards End is that of Margaret Schlegel— 
whose moral values occupy the book’s center and seem most like those of 
Forster—in The Waves, ostensibly written without a narrator in a version of 
the dramatized poetic novel, the voice of Bernard increasingly dominates, 
his sections becoming longer and longer, until we overhear the entire final 
section told in his own voice. By having Margaret Schlegel unaggressively 
tame the powers of patriarchal capitalism (even as she marries into and ac- 
cepts its advantages), on the one hand, and by granting her both aesthetic 
principles and a rational consciousness on the other, Forster hails “femi- 
nine” qualities that have nothing to do with fertility, beauty, or youth. Woolf, 
in creating Bernard, grants him nurturing qualities more often associated 
with women, as for instance when he comforts Susan in a manner similar to 
Margaret’s comforting of Helen. Both Bernard and Margaret, aside from 
speaking as the respective moral centers of their novels, also serve a similar, 
cohesive function in terms of their novels’ plots. 

Moreover, Bernard’s attachment to the public role of the British male 
in the successful functioning of the British Empire (even at the expense of 
diminishing his private life) bears an uncanny resemblance to some of 
Forster’s characterizations in Howards End. For instance, as an older man 
Bernard resembles not only Forster but Mr. Wilcox and his son Charles. 
When he receives a telephone call at breakfast, Bernard entertains the pa- 
rodic notion that “it might be (one has these fancies) to assume command 
of the British Empire” (261). He identifies sanity, the entire body function- 
ing properly, with breakfast time: 


Opening, shutting; shutting, opening; eating, drinking; sometimes 

speaking—the whole mechanism seemed to expand, to contract, 

like the mainspring of a clock. Toast and butter, coffee and bacon, 

the Times and letters—suddenly the telephone rang with urgency. 
(260-61) 
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Readers will recall that it is during breakfast at Howards End, following her 
flirtation with Paul, that Helen Schlegel realizes she does not belong with 
the Wilcoxes, and it is also at a later breakfast that the Wilcoxes conspire to 
destroy Mrs. Wilcox’s bequest of Howards End to Margaret. 

When we examine other images we also find some provocative paral- 
lels. Procreation clearly stands in Bernard’s consciousness as one’s “surren- 
der . . . to the stupidity of nature” (268). For this reason, among others, we 
find it difficult to believe in Bernard as a father. He is at the book’s enda 
lonely person, unable and unwilling to connect. When he says “Let me be 
alone” (294), he reminds us of Mrs. Moore in A Passage to India, unable to 
translate the muddle of life as represented by “ou-boum” and asking to be 
left alone. In another sense Bernard also resembles Mr. Ramsay, with the 
Berkeleyan nihilism wherein he questions the existence of the Ding an sich 
and in his attempts to reestablish it as a basis for the continuity of experi- 
ence. It may well be, however, that in 1910 Forster established the blueprint 
for all these characters when he has his narrator say of Margaret Schlegel 

that “she had outgrown stimulants, and was passing from words to things... 
Some closing of the gate is inevitable after thirty, if the mind itself is to be- 
come a creative power” (206). 

While Woolf's overall narrative conventions show her independence of 
Forster’s genial prescriptions, Bernard’s narrative concerns do echo those 
of Forster. In Aspects, for instance, Forster decried the difficulty of using 
complex plots without correspondingly intelligent audiences, pointing out 
that the average reader is interested only in a story that progresses along 
the lines of a pedestrian, linear chronology, which Forster characterizes with 
the image of “and then—and then.” In the final section of The Waves, Ber- 
nard more than once uses a similar figure to describe the passage of life, 
the equivalent of Forster’s “story.” “Nevertheless,” Bernard says, “life is pleas- 
ant, life is tolerable. Tuesday follows Monday; then comes Wednesday” 
(257). “And then—and then,” we clearly hear in echo, just as we clearly 
hear Bernard trying out, though self-consciously, the prophetic voice that 
Forster attributes to Dostoyevsky (Aspects 126). 


Ne only do these novels have themes that converge, they also share 
other elements: in particular, their language and tropes show how the 
friends functioned as almost kindred writing spirits. Houses, to which both 
Woolf and Forster attach extraordinary significance, seem to represent for 
each writer a permanence, reflected in Helen Schlegel’s remark to her sis- 
ter that “The house has a surer life than we” (237). The house by the sea 
that dominates the interludes of The Waves recalls the St. Ives holiday home 
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of Virginia’s childhood as well as the summer house in To the Lighthouse, 
which serves as the quasiprotagonist of the “Time Passes” section of that 
novel. And the empty Howards End, bereft of its tenant, remains the monu- 
ment if not the mausoleum of Ruth Wilcox. Indeed, when Margaret visits it 
for the first time, the eerie Miss Avery believes that she is the original Mrs. 
Wilcox come back from the dead to return her maternal spirit to the empty 
house. But it is in The Waves that Woolf raises the house to its fullest arche- 
typal dimensions. 

In view of Woolf’s overwhelming response to the early death of her 
mother, many critics have tried to locate the “absent mother” in the sub- 
strata of Woolf’s novels. Certainly the empty house in The Waves broods over 
the novel in the guise of a departed mother-spirit much as does the house 
bereft of Mrs. Ramsay in “Time Passes.” We should also remember that both 
Mrs. Ramsay and Mrs. Wilcox die parenthetical, offstage deaths, and the 
disembodied house of To the Lighthouse recalls the fate of Howards End, 
which remains unoccupied after Mrs. Wilcox’s death until another mother 
(Helen) and another matriarch (Margaret) arrive to regenerate it. 

Yet Woolf allows the house in The Waves to remain disembodied; she 
does not intend to create the exemplary house of consciousness. Rather, 
the house by the sea acts more like a human intervention against a transi- 
tory nature that also partakes of the eternal, a kind of Ding an sich. The only 
female character in the novel who distinctly occupies a house is Susan, and 
the implications of Susan’s matriarchy are primarily negative. Her role as 
house mother destines her to a primitive, almost visceral subsistence, with 
her emotions suffocated and her personality weighed down by quotidian 
obligations. Having metonymically associated “house” with “mother” in To 
the Lighthouse, in The Waves Woolf neutralizes those charged associations by 
leaving the mother out of the archetypal house entirely. It is an easier move 
for Forster to repeople Howards End with the Schlegel angels because he 
has sentimentalized his own childhood in the English countryside; Woolf, 
on the other hand, abandons her childhood residence through apostasy, 
after building a fictional crypt to her parents’ consciousness. In The Waves 
Woolf paints the still life of her house in the changing diurnal light as a 
series of studies not unlike those executed by Monet at Etretat and Rouen.! 

Both Howards End and the house in The Waves are, then, shells of 
memory, and if Forster insists upon regeneration, Woolf allows her house 
to remain immaculate, purged of the violent, the visceral, the living. The 
“house” that signifies for Woolf is the house of the mortal body represented 
repeatedly (in the interludes) in its vulnerability by the shell of a snail bro- 
ken open by a bird that spears the soft flesh inside. Bernard himself peoples 
this microcosmic house when he hears the “tap, tap, tap of the remorseless 
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beaks of the young” (The Waves 288), and realizes that the oncoming gen- 
erations signal his own impending death. 
Needless to say, when Bernard finally enters the “dry, uncompromis- 
ing, inhabited house” near the end of The Waves, it does not vibrate with 
the interaction of the living and the inanimate as do the ultimate furnish- 
ings and residents of Howards End (254). Much of Bernard’s final solilo- 
quy involves, in fact, a rejection of the domestic in his self-image of the do- 
mesticated man: “Was there no sword,” he says, “nothing with which to bat- 
ter down these walls, this protection, this begetting of children and living 
behind curtains... ?” (266) And it is with the flat of the Schlegels’ ancestral 
sword that Charles Wilcox attacks Leonard Bast in an ironic defense of the 
English moral values that arise from property—including the sexual purity 
of female family members. The image of the sword, in its flourish, is some- 
what reminiscent of the language Forster idealized in a letter to Woolf dur- 
ing their exchange about Aspects of the Novel: 


I find the continentals greater than the English not because 

Flaubert got hung but because Tolstoy etc., could vitalize guillotines 

etc., as well as tea-tables, could command certain moods or deeds 

which our domesticity leads us to shun as false. (qtd. in Furbank 
146) 


O: final points of comparison touch on what may be the deepest 
sources of similarity between the two writers: their use of imagery and 
their attempts to create powerful archetypes for both “life” and England. 
We shall solidify these points of comparison with evidence of remarkable 
parallels between the works each writer composed at the end of the 1930s, 
prefiguring the apparently inevitable approach of another world war. 
Shakespeare scholars often refer to the “matter of England,” meaning by 
this the material drawn from chronicles of British history that the playwright 
used in his dramas. Forster and Woolf make their own use of an equivalent 
“matter of England,” demonstrating an abiding concern with English his- 
tory, landscape, and character. Take, for instance, their contrasting attitudes 
toward London. If the country house stands as one site of Forster’s ode to 
England, the streets of Bernard’s London (and Clarissa Dalloway’s, for that 
matter) represent, for Woolf, the living force of English culture. A central 
subtext of Bernard’s soliloquy is Woolf’s own ode to England, expressed 
through Bernard’s wandering in London—a celebration of the urban ex- 
perience that Woolf attempted in a number of other novels, beginning as 
early as the opening chapter of The Voyage Out, in Mrs. Ambrose’s revelation 
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that London consists of more than the West End. If Woolf fails in that pas- 
sage to capture the Dickensian diversity of the great city, she comes closer 
to succeeding in Bernard’s rendition of London as “the pageant of exist- 
ence” passing through him (270).'' Unlike either of the Schlegel sisters, 
Bernard seems unconcerned by—indeed, even immune to—the complexi- 
ties of London’s real estate; Margaret, in marrying Mr. Wilcox, marries not 
only a house but property and a landed social class. 

Woolf’s biographers record that her protectors often considered Lon- 
don to be a source of overstimulation for their ward’s fragile emotional state; 
they often removed her to the country to allow her to recover from the 
excesses of urban life. While Bernard is clearly exhilarated by the panorama 
of London life, he also manages to maintain a panoptic distance from it, 
which allows him to retain mastery over his experience.'* Moreover, through 
a classically modernist self-mockery (242, opening paragraph), he avoids 
losing consciousness completely in the waves of successive impressions that 
he fashions and that overcome him; in contrast, for instance, to the ex- 
tremely fragile Rhoda, who in so many ways resembles her creator. 

While Woolf executes her contrasts primarily through metaphor, Forster 
characteristically works more by direct statement. Here are a few examples 
of his attempts to situate the countryside and London historically and the- 
matically. First is a description of London in relation to the Schlegels, in 
which Forster presents the city as being “emblematic of their lives.” “The 
literature of the near future,” his narrator claims, “will probably ignore the 
country and seek inspiration from the town.” The general public he charac- 
terizes as “Victorian, while London is Georgian” (84). In the famous pas- 
sage on the Purbeck Hills, Forster takes us by panorama from city to coun- 
try to city again, showing the immense interconnectedness of everything 
English (131-32). 

Later in the chapter, Margaret Schlegel, becoming more and more the 
novel’s central voice, characterizes the Wilcoxes to her sister: 


If Wilcoxes hadn’t worked and died in England far thousands of 
years, you and I couldn’t sit here without having our throats cut. 
There would be no trains, no ships to carry us literary people about 
in, no fields even. Just savagery. (137-38) 


The narrator states at the end of chapter 21 that the Wilcoxes will “inherit 
the earth” (146). We see Forster striving to define a British character wor- 
thy of a world-class literature, simultaneously rejecting attributes that might 


be deemed dainty or domestic (feminine) rather than grand or worldly 
(masculine): 
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Why has not England a great mythology? Our folklore has 
never advanced beyond daintiness, and the greater melodies about 


our countryside have all issued through the pipes of Greece. . . . En- 
gland still waits for the supreme moment of her literature—for the 
great poet who shall voice her.... (210-11) 


In her most poetic novel Virginia Woolf may well have been responding to 
that call. 

Woolf uses more indirect strategies, particularly after her first two noy- 
els. By the time she writes The Waves she has submerged any message about 
England into the dramatization of her characters and, by the end, into the 
lonely voice of Bernard speaking to an implied listener.'? Woolf dramatizes 
her message about the fate of England by presenting characters from 
middle-class circumstances, each representing a particular personality type 
rather than a serious cross-section of British society. She makes clear the 
relative privileges accorded the two sexes, gives a historical panorama of 
gender relations during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
shows the changing relationship of the colonies to the patra in the charac- 
ter of Louis, and almost parodies the imminent decline of England as a 
colonial power in the death of Percival while riding a horse in India. Ber- 
nard speaks in the fatigued voice of a man of rich sensibility who has grown 
cynical and demoralized about city life and his own failure to “connect,” 
and Woolf lets him end the novel with words that are replete with irony as 
he echoes “The Charge of the Light Brigade” (a poem Mr. Ramsay and 
Leslie Stephen both loved).'* 

Only the brief, italicized voice of the interlude follows Bernard’s lines, 
returning us to the eternal recurrence of the sea, an image that Forster 
uses in the opening chapter of Howards End, as Margaret Schlegel feels the 
sea’s presence even in London: “One had the sense of a backwater, or rather 
of an estuary, whose waters flowed in from the invisible sea, and ebbed into 
a profound silence while the waves without were still beating” (4). For Woolf 
the sea’s voice is an objective, unchanging standard against which to mea- 
sure the passage of time and human lives. Even within the apparently anony- 
mous, transcendent voice of the Interludes, however, Woolf’s own preoccu- 
pation with the “matter of England” reveals itself when she says that “the 
sun struck at English fields” (149, italics added). Forster also uses images of 
eternal recurrence, as in the final chapter of Howards End when he relies on 
the eternal round of seasons to lend stability to the odd Schlegel-Wilcox- 
Bast(ard) menage: “July would follow with the little red poppies among the 
wheat, August with the cutting of the wheat,” and a few lines later, “The 
noise of the cutter came intermittently, like the breaking of waves” (265, ital- 
ics added). 
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It is remarkable how even a casual chronological alignment of Woolf’s 
and Forster’s thematic concerns reveals their continuing preoccupation with 
the “matter of England” a decade after publication of The Waves. We shall 
conclude by examining the interplay between two texts—a pageant by 
Forster called England's Pleasant Land (which the Woolfs published in 1940 
at the Hogarth Press) and Woolf's final novel, Between the Acts (published 
posthumously the following year). It is our final example of the dialogue 
that Forster and Woolf conducted for almost three decades. England’s Pleas- 
ant Land is a conventional example of its genre, a celebration over a broad 
historical panorama of what Forster saw as basic to the English countryside 
and character.'° During a series of historical moments he presents the same 
village characters as if they were timeless and immortal, using the kind of 
village procession that functions as continuous background in Between the 
Acts. These characters are timeless, but as the historical situations change, 
they are forced to enact the roles placed upon them by circumstance. Enliv- 
ened by Forster’s often biting irony, the script portrays the steady rise of the 
lower classes against the will of the upper, and yet it also demonstrates the 
eternal domination of the weak by the strong. England’s Pleasant Land was 
initially presented on the grounds of a country home, Milton Court, be- 
tween Dorking and Westcott, with airplanes passing by overhead and, of 
course, it was interrupted by rain (England’s Pleasant Land 8). 

Does this sound familiar? It is almost descriptive of the setting of Be- 
tween the Acts, including the interruption by rainfall, the setting of an el- 
egant country home, and the village procession. Certainly the irony of 
Woolf’s 1930 claim of Forster’s previous influence over her work gains reso- 
nance when we consider the historical sequence of these two texts. We 
should also remember that by this time Forster had long since given up 
writing novels. It is typical of their relationship that Woolf takes matter that 
Forster has used, perhaps helping to edit it; but then she transmutes the 
idea, even creating a homosexual, the lesbian Miss LaTrobe, to be in charge 
of both writing and directing the pageant within the novel. Because he out- 
lived Woolf, Forster had the final word, eulogizing his friend in the Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge after her death. But in her art Woolf—by transmut- 
ing such unlikely stuff into a novel that not only celebrates England but 
gives us a strong sense of the impending doom that she foresaw in The 
Waves—might well have established mastery over her most enduring liter 
ary friend and competitor. 
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NOTES 


1 See Gish for a discussion of the gendered nature of Forster’s description. 

2 Woolf first published “Is Fiction an Art” in the New York Herald Tribune, 
16 October 1927. In 1928, the year after Forster delivered the Clark Lectures 
and published them as Aspects of the Novel, Woolf published Orlando, a novel that 
is self-consciously vast, spanning several countries and centuries. In one sense 
Orlando may be a response to Forster’s comments on the provinciality of the 
English novel. It is also likely that Woolf could not resist a coded riposte to Forster 
about the place of “life” in the novel. Discussing such matters in the context 
of Orlando has an obvious double edge, since a “life” is also a biography. 

3 According to Furbank, Forster was reacting to the shortened version pub- 
lished in The Nation/Athenaeum 12 Nov. 1927. Woolf discusses this exchange at 
some length in a diary entry: 


An odd incident, psychologically . . . has been Morgan’s serious concern 
about my article on him. Did I care a straw what he said about me? Was 
it more laudatory? Yet here is this self-possessed, aloof man taking ev- 
ery word to heart, cast down to the depths, apparently, because I do not 
give him superlative rank, & writing again & again to ask about it, or 
suggest about it, anxious that it shall be published in England. . . . Had 
I been asked, I should have said that of all writers he would be the most 
indifferent & cool under criticism. And he minds a dozen times more 
than I do, who have the opposite reputation. (3: 152). 


4 See “Jane Austen: The Letters” in Abinger Harvest 155-64. 

5 In a prescient early essay published in 1937, Derek Traversi suggested the 
closeness in “technical devices” of Forster and Woolf. 

6 Most of Forster’s political essays are collected in Two Cheers for Democracy. 

7 We are not surprised, then, that Forster cites and commends Bernard in 
the closing passage of the Rede Lecture, his final statement on Woolf: “The best 
I can do is quote Bernard again . . . Bernard puts it so well” (Two Cheers 258). 

8 See Langland for an excellent reading of the sexual politics of Howards 
End. 

? Both houses are prepared for reoccupancy by housekeepers, Miss Avery 
in Howards End and Mrs. McNab in To the Lighthouse, the latter of whom is helped 
by a woman named Mrs. Bast. 

10 In Forster’s 1941 Rede Lecture on Woolf he compares “Kew Gardens” and 
“The Mark on the Wall” to impressionist painting: “Lovely little things, but they 
seemed to lead nowhere, they were all tiny dots and coloured blobs” (Two Cheers 
246, our emphasis). Coupled with the accuracy of his description of Woolf's tech- 
nique is Forster’s failure to appreciate it as technique. 

11 A variation on this image of “the pageant of existence” is identifiable in 
Forster’s work as early as 1905, in his first novel, Where Angels Fear to Tread, when 
Philip Herriton comments at one of the moral cruxes of the novel: “I seem fated 
to pass through the world without colliding with it or moving it . . . life to me 
is just a spectacle” (151). 

12 See how Woolf transmutes the idea of spectacle when she has Bernard 
muse in The Waves: “But for a moment I had sat on the turf somewhere high 
above the flow of the sea and the sounds of the woods, had seen the house, 
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the garden, and the waves break” (287); and “When I look down from this tran- 
scendency, how beautiful are even the crumbled relics of bread!” (290). Note 
the similarity to Philip Herriton’s comment quoted in note 11. 

13 “Now to sum up,” said Bernard. “Now to explain to you the meaning of 
my life. Since we do not know each other (though I met you once I think on 
board a ship going to Africa) we can talk freely” (238). 

H “Death is the enemy. It is death against whom I ride with my spear couched 
and my hair flying back like a young man’s, like Percival’s, when he galloped 
in India. I strike spurs into my horse. Against you I will fling myself, unvanquished 
and unyielding, O Death!” (297). 

'8 Forster seems to have enjoyed writing in this ephemeral genre. See “The 
Abinger Pageant” (1934), in Abinger Harvest, 347-63. He may also have been 
influenced by the pageants he observed during his lengthy stays in India. 
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Hemingway’s Debt to Cézanne: 
New Perspectives 


THEODORE L. GAILLARD, JR. 


s they stood admiring the foreboding Rocks at Fontainebleau in New 

York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art in November 1949, Hemingway 
confided to Lillian Ross that it was from Paul Cézanne that he had learned 
how to construct his own verbal landscapes (Baker 479). While elements of 
his style had been shaped by The Kansas City Star’s style manual, by Ezra 
Pound, and by Gertrude Stein,' Cézanne has emerged as a subtler but per- 
haps more significant influence whose methods appear on a deeper level to 
have guided Hemingway’s fundamental approaches to his craft. 

Biographers discussing Hemingway’s style frequently focus on com- 
ments from his early postwar years in Paris described in A Moveable Feast 
when, wrestling with the recalcitrant start of a new short story, Hemingway 
in frustration would reassure himself: “All you have to do is write one true 
sentence. Write the truest sentence that you know” (12). But he soon found 
that was not enough, for as he labored on the stories that would comprise 
In Our Time, he would walk almost daily to the Musée du Luxembourg to 
absorb its Cézannes:? 


I was learning something from the painting of Cézanne that made 
writing simple true sentences far from enough to make the stories 
have the dimensions I was trying to put in them. I was not articulate 
enough to explain it to anyone. Besides[,] it was a secret. (13) 


In keeping with this secrecy, Hemingway—admitting almost facetiously 
that “I learned to understand Cézanne much better and to see truly how he 
made landscapes when I was hungry” (69)—never identified specific works 
of Cézanne that had influenced his own creative vision. Nevertheless, he 
would use a varied palette of this artist’s techniques in areas ranging far 
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beyond the large-scale conceptual approaches to landscapes that have al- 
ready been noted by scholars. While an article of this length cannot serve as 
an exhaustive study of the full spectrum of Cézanne techniques appearing 
throughout Hemingway’s oeuvre, it can—in passages from selected short 
stories and novels—show how representative paintings by Cézanne embody 
a range of methods that Hemingway incorporated into his writing, signifi- 
cantly strengthening the symbolic impact of his narrative point of view, set- 
ting, and character focus. 


COINCIDENTAL LIFE PARALLELS, 
INTENTIONALLY BORROWED TECHNIQUES 


©: the surface, the lives of these two men share coincidental but rel- 
evant similarities. Neither received encouragement from his family. 
Cézanne’s parents felt he had little talent, his strict father insisting that Paul 
continue in law school even though he wanted to begin painting full time. 
Hemingway faced a domineering mother (“that bitch,” he called her [qtd. 
in Lynn 27]) who for several years had dressed him as a twin to his sister 
Marcelline and later vehemently complained that his gift of an early copy 
of The Sun Also Rises had struck both parents as “one of the filthiest books of 
the year” (Lynn 357). For support, Cézanne would turn to Zola, Pissarro, 
and Vollard;* Hemingway would confide in Pound, Stein, and Perkins. 

Both have also left us a number of revealing self-portraits. Like the more 
than 30 completed during Cézanne’s ensuing career, Hemingway’s war vi- 
gnettes, safari adventures, and Nick Adams stories present a similar selec- 
tion of self-explorations. Furthermore, artist and author approached their 
work with equivalent intensity. After 115 sittings, Cézanne felt that although 
he had acceptably depicted the shirtfront of Ambroise Vollard (Clay 223), 
the remainder of the portrait was not progressing: he threw it out. In addi- 
tion, the considerable challenge of trying to capture the varied aspects of 
Mont Sainte-Victoire’s solidity and permanence required 60 canvases.* And 
for his part, when the conclusion of A Farewell to Arms failed to coalesce, 
Hemingway rewrote the last page 39 times. To George Plimpton’s query 
concerning the nature of the problem, Hemingway retorted, “Getting the 
words right” (qtd. in Plimpton 84). Not the action but the words, which, when 
repeated, would create the latent patterns that invite analysis. Writing well, 
Hemingway lamented, was as difficult “as painting a Cézanne” (qtd. in Baker 
268)—one carefully placed brushstroke of color at a time, one word at a 
time. 

Indeed, far less coincidentally, we have begun to see how many of the 
creative approaches that Cézanne had developed after 1874 deeply influ- 
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enced Hemingway’s writing, in the process metamorphosing into sharp lit- 
erary tools that helped shape his fiction: from effective shifts in perspective 
and narrative point of view to blurred framings of tight focal points; from 
the blank-canvas power of the implied but unspoken to meticulous place- 
ment of emotionally colored words and images; from the telling detail of 
clothing or expression in a ‘portrait’ to the repetition of symbolic vertical 
and horizontal planes in indoor and outdoor settings. By transferring such 
visual techniques to verbal settings, Hemingway would prompt us to com- 
pare and contrast characters (or even animals) in a story, considering one 
as a foil to help us assess the other; or he would force us to focus on highly 
descriptive detail whose imagery, intensified in its isolation, would come to 
vibrate with symbolic meaning. 


OMISSION AND FOCUS, REPETITION AND PERSPECTIVE SHIFT 


xamination of sample scenes from his novels and short stories reveals 

how Hemingway adapted artistic methods embodied in representative 
Cézanne landscapes, portraits, and still lifes. In completing “Big Two- 
Hearted River,” for example, Hemingway first really began to feel he was 
“getting the words right.” Excited, he wrote in his oft-quoted August 1924 
letter to Gertrude Stein that he had been “trying to do the country like 
Cézanne and having a hell of a time and sometimes getting it a little bit” 
(qtd. in Lynn 102). And he did. Emily Watts shows how in various land- 
scapes Hemingway employs Cézanne’s overlapping planes and underlying 
geometric shapes to reveal a natural environment in which the land emerges 
(as it did for Cézanne in his depictions of Mont Sainte-Victoire) as “solid, 
substantial, and orderly. It is a kind of idyll in the midst of confusion and 
chaos in ‘Big Two-Hearted River’ and For Whom the Bell Tolls” (44). 

But let us complement Watts’s panoramic vision with a closer focus on 
how both Cézanne and Hemingway manipulate detail to achieve an intensi- 
fied depth of feeling and a heightened clarity. For example, in several of his 
later paintings, Cézanne would intentionally leave small areas of canvas 
blank in the midst of a sea of roofs or on the side of a hill, causing viewers 
to fill spaces with preconscious constructs of complementary line and color, 
subtly moving toward the substitution of impression and feeling for cogni- 
tion, As he reveals in A Moveable Feast, Hemingway began to incorporate a 
‘similar technique’ into his work in the first story he wrote following the loss 
‘of all his typescripts when Hadley’s suitcase was stolen at Gare de Lyon. In 
ithe conclusion of “Out of Season,” there is no mention that the old man 
‘hanged himself, for Hemingway’s new theory postulated that “you could 
‘omit anything if you knew that you omitted and the omitted part would 
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strengthen the story and make people feelsomething more than they under- 
stood” (75; my italics). Even though clear understanding of such stories as 
“Out of Season” and “Hills Like White Elephants” (where studious avoid- 
ance of the word abortion only increases tension in the strained dialogue be- 
tween the man and the woman) might not come as easily, Hemingway as- 
sured himself that people “will understand the same way that they always do 
in painting. It only takes time...” (75). 

Written shortly thereafter, “Big Two-Hearted River” embodied a far 
more ambitious application of omission theory: “The story was about com- 
ing back from the war,” Hemingway tells us, “but there was no mention of 
the war in it” (feast 76). The unspoken goal of his fishing trip is for Nick 
Adams to relive pleasures of the distant past in order to blot out anguish of 
recent events. Indeed, Hemingway’s precise description of ritualistic move- 
ments in the preparation of “coffee according to Hopkins” (Short Stories 218) 
and of the small bubbles forming along the browning edge of a cooking 
flapjack have us view through the close-up lens of Nick’s eyes two instances 
in which he concentrates on minute details in order to avoid “the need for 
thinking” (210) about the blur of recent combat images he is barely sup- 
pressing (and which Hemingway intentionally avoids mentioning). Only 
in his tent on the meadow above the river does Nick feel safe, camped where 
“nothing could touch him” (215).’ 

On the other hand, moving beyond small patches of blank canvas and 
omission of implied plot elements, we notice how a bold red brushstroke 
helps sharpen the central focus in Cézanne’s Lake Annecy, heightening the 
canvas’s elemental fusion of red roof and stone dwellings with trees, moun- 
tain, water, and reflected sky—and how in “Big Two-Hearted River,” Heming- 
way introduces a similarly controlled focus as Nick peers from a bridge to 
where a fish “tightened facing up into the current” (210). Shortly, when 
“Nick’s heart tightened as the trout moved” (210), Hemingway’s repetition 
of tightened serves as a metaphoric spot of color linking Nick with trout that 
keep “themselves steady in the current with wavering fins” (209), subtly re- 
minding us that “Nick’s hand [is] shaky” (226)° when he later tries to reel 
in his catch. In the river, the water flows fast and deep in places that are 
“smooth and dark” (225), just as the stream of memory holds for Nick its 
own threats: like the trout, he must try to maintain his balance in both of 
these powerful currents. 

Having prodded us with magnified visual detail and repetition of spe- 
cific textual coloring in order to link these different portions of his verbal 
canvas, Hemingway has enabled us to comprehend at a deeper level just 
why the next day Nick “did not feel like going on into the swamp” (231), a 
looming Cézannesque swamp where “the banks were bare, the big cedars 
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came together overhead, the sun did not come through, except in patches” 
(231). 

Indeed, these overarching cedars cannot help but remind us of that 
intriguing subseries of three Mont Sainte-Victoire in which Cézanne, across 
the top of his canvases, frames the scene with an extended pine limb in 
whose curve he has contrived to repeat the distant ridgeline of Mont Sainte- 
Victoire, subtly suggesting a unity in nature. Using similar meticulous paral- 
leling of landscape elements in the opening paragraph of A Farewell to Arms, 
Hemingway comments symbolically on the withering, inescapable deadli- 
ness of war. Nevertheless, Alfred Kazin objects that these “opening lines... 
don’t altogether make sense except as pure visual impressionism, repeated 
and echoing Hemingway’s own effort to get these ‘impressions’ down.” He 
feels that “as an impression it is static, for it calls attention to the beholder’s 
effort to capture one detail after another rather than to the scene of war” 
(26). 

Not so. Rather than a “static” impression formed by lines that “don’t 
altogether make sense,” the opening paragraph emerges as a highly descrip- 
tive vignette of purposeful fluidity and transition. If, as Thomas Hermann 
rightly asserts, Hemingway’s style contains a “quantitative predominance of 
report and dialogue” in which “[p]ure description is relatively rare” (33), 
then we should be alert for the possible significance of such a break in pat- 
tern. In this case, Hemingway’s detailed depiction focuses closely on two 
parallel (both physically and figuratively) scenes observed from the house 
window” that looks across the “bare and white” road (which runs directly 
under the window) and the river to the plain “rich with crops” and the 
“brown and bare” mountains in paragraph 2. 

River and road are both conduits—the river for the water (an arche- 
typal image of life) that is “swiftly moving and blue in the channels,” the 
road (whose dry dust, traditionally an image of infertility and death, is men- 
tioned three times in three lines) for the “troops marching along the road” 
(3). Hemingway links the contents of these two conduits not just by the 
grammatical structure of their descriptions, but also (as Cézanne would 
have) by repeating the color “white” (3) that he applies both to the boul- 
ders in the riverbed and to the dust in the roadbed. 

The river and its blue water are thus associated with the second para- 
graph’s “plain rich with crops” in the near distance; the road (whose dusty 
troops have disappeared by the end of the paragraph), now “bare and white 
except for the [dust-powdered] leaves,” is similarly linked both symbolically 
and verbally (through the repetition of “bare”) with the second paragraph’s 
“brown and bare” mountains in the farther distance. By interposing these 
“sions of “troops marching . . . dust rising and leaves . . . falling,” Hemingway 
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projects almost holographic overlapping images of the dust-covered troops 
and dust-powdered leaves to which the “falling” participle now subliminally 
attaches itself. At the end of that paragraph, our mind’s eye sees the river 
still flowing, but the road is now bare “except for the leaves” (3) that have 
fallen just as the soldiers, who have disappeared, will also fall: the narrator 
tells us that in the autumn, after the rains came, “things went very badly” (4). 
To be sure, one cannot ignore the elements of “pure visual impressions” 
noted by Kazin (26), but too often critics forget that this novel is, in fact, a 
first-person narrative told in retrospect by a protagonist who knows about 
war and death: he has treated the dying, has been wounded, and has lost 
his wife—and son—in childbirth. Emily Watts observes in relation to 
Cézanne’s treatment of Mont Sainte-Victoire vis-a-vis Hemingway’s use of 
mountains in his novels: “[t]he quality of realism, inextricably intertwined 
with symbolism, is common to both” (47). In this opening paragraph, 
Hemingway’s deft blending of highly realistic detail with implied symbol- 
ism is unmistakable, and his ironic establishment of such a fertility/death 
continuum in nature stands in contrast to the more peaceful unity evoked 
as Cézanne’s pine limb echoes the curved outline of Mont Sainte-Victoire. 
As we move from these techniques to an examination of perspective 
shifts, we must exchange our detail-oriented focus for a more panoramic 
vision. With such an outlook, we realize how water surfaces can seem, in 
fact, to curve away from us as we shift attention from objects floating nearby 
to those more distant—as we might if we were admiring receding water lily 
clumps in a Monet. With Cézanne, however, perspective planes change far 
more abruptly. Consider his Still Life with Apples (1893-94), where we first 
look obliquely across the open mouth of the centrally positioned blue-gray 
glazed ginger jar but, almost eerily, down the throat of the nearer green 
vase to its left. (And to their right, the plate of apples seems also to be tilted 
toward us.) And so it is with Hemingway in “The Short Happy Life of Francis 
Macomber,” where first we view the lion from Macomber’s perspective only 
to experience a diametric reversal shortly thereafter, in which we see 
Macomber and the car “bulking like some super rhino” (Short Stories 15) 
through the eyes of this soon-to-be wounded, rage-driven animal whose 
courage and single-minded determination present him as an important foil 
to Macomber, who “bolt[s] like a rabbit” (4).!° 
Furthermore, later in the story Hemingway uses similarly mirrored per- 
spectives to suggest that Macomber’s death was anything but accidental. 
Having gained his manhood early in the buffalo hunt, Macomber “aimed 
carefully at the center of the huge, jerking, rage-driven neck and shot” (29) 
as he mercifully dispatches one of the buffalo that had been only wounded. 
Here Hemingway presents the targeted animal almost through Macomber’s 
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rifle sights. Minutes later, when Margot tries to “save” her husband from 
the charge of the first wounded buffalo that had gotten up and gone into 
the brush, she shoots “at the buffalo” with her Mannlicher!! and hits her 
newly empowered husband “about two inches up and a little to one side of 
the base of his skull” (36; my emphasis). Without further narrative com- 
ment, this perspective shift reveals, as if through a rifle scope’s crosshairs, 
an aim even more precise than when Francis had put the wounded bull out 
of its misery. The connection made, Margot’s intentions (despite objections 
by those few critics who still feel she did not murder her husband) become 
quite clear!” 

“The Undefeated” also pits man against bull in a meticulously crafted 
blend of painting and fugue.'? Hemingway presents the negative perspec- 
tive of the critical, cliché-ridden account by El Heraldo’s champagne-swilling 
substitute critic as an ironic counterpoint that heightens the narrator’s de- 
scription of Manuel’s desperate, virtuoso performance against the bull (“a 
good bull” [Short Stories 251], Manuel observes) early in the corrida.'* But as 
the end nears, we view portions of the bull as Manuel “watch[es] the bull’s 
feet,” for “[t]he bull could not charge without getting his feet together”; 
conversely, we then observe Manuel from the viewpoint of the doomed bull, 
who is weakening rapidly: “His eyes watched Manuel. He felt he was going 
to get this little one with the white face” (257). He does. His hooking horn 
gores Manuel as he trips on a cushion hurled by a spectator. But on his fifth 
attempt, his last dying lunge, Manuel “felt the sword go in all the way” (264). 
Finally, the coup de grace—but Hemingway’s use of contrapuntal descrip- 
tions and reversed perspectives reveals the skill, determination, and nobil- 
ity of this has-been torero and his tormented toro. Both have become sacrifi- 
cial victims of an unappreciative bullring audience, but Hemingway raises 
them in our eyes to paradigmatic status. 

Instead of establishing a foil relationship by which protagonist and an- 
tagonist are measured against each other, the shifting Cézannesque perspec- 
tives in “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” reveal how youth, middle age, and 
old age cope with potential emptiness in life, the nada that haunts so many 
Hemingway characters. The opening scene offers a nocturnal combination 
portrait/landscape as a depressed, deaf old man sits at a table “in the shadow 
the leaves of the tree made against the electric light,” trying to drink him- 
self into a stupor. Beyond the old man, a “girl and a soldier went by in the 
street. The street light shone on the brass number on his collar” (Short Stories 
379). One of the waiters comments that the guards who went by a few min- 
utes before will pick up the soldier—presumably for being out of barracks 
after curfew. That Cézannesque daub of color, that flash of brass described 
from the viewpoint of the old man, vividly targets the soldier against the 
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picture’s dark background. Finding a woman has been his solution—albeit 
a potentially dangerous one. They have been pinpointed, and they are vul- 
nerable: the “girl wore no head covering and hurried beside him” (379). 
They seem worried—in contrast to the hubristic younger waiter, who boasts, 
“I am not lonely. I have a wife waiting in bed for me” (380). Later, perspec- 
tives shift again, and the older waiter—in a parallel to the deaf old man 
who quietly and “without spilling” (381) anesthetizes himself every night in 
the clean, well-lighted café—will himself stop at another coffee shop (with 
its unpolished bar) before he returns to his room: “deliver us from nada” 
(383), he will pray as he, too, faces yet another night of emptiness and in- 
somnia. 

What happened to the traditional vanishing point, the fixed Renais- 
sance perspective? Down onto the plate of apples, across the opening of the 
ginger jar, into the throat of the green vase: Cézanne changed it all. And 
Hemingway has followed suit, shaping four different segments of a para- 
bolic mirror to focus on the essential question of “How to be?” in the face 
of a life that seems so empty beyond the haven of “A Clean, Well-Lighted 
Place.” 


PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE, AND LANDSCAPE 


hen, of course, there are Cézanne’s portraits and other still lifes—seem- 

ingly casual natures mortes (as he would have called them) that in fact 
represent meticulous arrangements of (and, as we have seen, shifting per 
spectives on) baskets and bottles, fruit and table cloths, where ambient light 
enhances the greenness of a particular pear that itself reflects the blush of 
Cézanne’s carefully juxtaposed apple. With equal precision, Hemingway 
highlights selected facets of his “portraits” even as he employs repetition 
and imagistic detail to turn his own carefully crafted natures mortes into strong 
symbolic statements. 

First let us examine two representative group portraits. In Cézanne’s 
famous oil titled Card Players (1893-96) in the Musée d’Orsay, the meticu- 
lously centered bottle and its reflected light line symmetrically divide the 
café table into two almost mirror images, suggesting a common bond even 
as it delineates the players’ opposing viewpoints. In “The Killers” (which 
employs several of Cézanne’s techniques) Hemingway turns Henry’s lunch- 
room into a similarly antithetically reflective arena in which we glimpse 
deadly arrangements being made in the kitchen, behind the mirrored wall, 
while out in front of this mirror a trap is being set for Ole Andreson. 
Through the window for passing dishes out from the kitchen, Al (one of 
the hit men) helps to arrange the portrait so that Ole will notice nothing 
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amiss: “‘Listen, bright boy, . . . stand a little further along the bar. You move 
alittle to the left, Max.’ He was like a photographer [or painter] arranging 
fora group picture” (Short Stories 283). But the other half of the subjects are 
hidden. 

Of his individual portraits, on the other hand, Hemingway’s most strik- 
ing and effective is that of white hunter Robert Wilson in “The Short Happy 
Life of Francis Macomber.” As we look at Wilson through Margot’s eyes, it is 
almost as if she is mentally undressing this man whose cot she will soon 
share when she “looked at the way his shoulders sloped in the loose tunic 
he wore with the four big cartridges held in loops where the left breast 
pocket should have been” (4). Clearly, the tight focus on Wilson’s tunic front 
is as important to Hemingway as Vollard’s previously mentioned shirtfront 
had been to Cézanne: over his heart are the four looped cartridges, sym- 
bolic of virility and power exuded by this man whose “very red face” and 
“extremely cold blue eyes” (4)—eyes Hemingway later elaborates as being 
“flat, blue, machine-gunner’s eyes” (8)—bespeak his latent passion, detach- 
ment, and control. 

For a representative Hemingway still life, we have but to look at the 
conclusion to A Farewell to Arms. As Catherine Barkley waits in the early morn- 
ing hours to be wheeled into the delivery room, Frederick Henry returns 
up an empty street. Seeing a dog nosing for food in a garbage can, Frederick 
tries to help—but, significantly, uncovers what for us seems the perversion 
ofa Cézanne nature morte: rather than the dark, vertiginous emptiness felt as 
we peer down the throat of the green vase in Still Life with Apples, here we see 
in the near distance the garbage can’s elliptical opening, with “nothing on 
top but coffee-grounds, dust and some dead flowers.” Frederick responds, 
“There isn’t anything, dog” (315). And when he arrives at the hospital, there 
will be nothing for him, either: Catherine’s room is empty; their son is de- 
livered dead, strangled by his umbilical cord; Catherine dies shortly there- 
after. 

Similarly, the opening of “In Another Country” offers an example of 
Hemingway’s use of a striking still life in the trompe l'oeil tradition—per 
haps to be associated more with a Chardin or with a William Harnett than 
with the fruits and bottles of a Cézanne. As winter approaches, invalided 
soldiers go for physical therapy to a hospital in Milan. On the way to their 
treatments, the men stop to warm themselves before the glowing coals of 
the woman selling roasted chestnuts (Short Stories 267); later, returning to 
their barracks down dark and windy streets, they try to stay close to the “light 
and singing coming out of the wine shops” (269). But during the sessions 
themselves, gleaming machines lurch at patients’ stiffened knees and inef 
fectually flap paralyzed fingers. His hand shattered, the Italian major will 
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be unable to continue as the world-class fencer he had been before the war. 
Confident he cannot be returned to the front, however, he marries—only 
to have his wife die of pneumonia. Hemingway foreshadows this grim con- 
clusion with the highly symbolic nature morte with which he begins the story: 


There was much game hanging outside the shops, and the snow 
powdered in the fur of the foxes and the wind blew their tails. The 
deer hung stiff and heavy and empty, and small birds blew in the 
wind and the wind turned their feathers. It was a cold fall and the 
wind came down from the mountains. (267) 


In parallel with Cézanne’s carefully placed brushstrokes of identical 
color that often link his portrait subjects with the larger context of their 
backgrounds, here Hemingway’s repetition of “the wind” also reinforces the 
pervasiveness and kinesthetic impact of the imagery of coldness that is fur- 
ther emphasized, like complementary colors, by the stiffness of the deer 
carcasses and by the powder of dry, cold snow that, rather than coating the 
carcasses, has lodged “in the fur of the foxes” (my emphasis). Likewise, the 
wind “turned [the] feathers” of the small birds, deftly and symbolically 
linked with the wounded narrator and the soldiers undergoing therapy who 
are later compared to “hunting hawks” (270). In this tale there is clearly no 
escape from disability, cold, and death. 

Although perhaps too sweeping a generalization, Alfred Kazin’s almost 
offhand assessment nevertheless resonates provocatively with several of the 
“landscape” scenes (both rural and urban, exterior and interior) and na- 
tures mortes discussed herein: Hemingway’s “greatest gift, the foundation of 
all his marvelous pictorial effects, was his sense of some enduring injustice, 
of some fundamental wrongness at the heart of things” (22). 

This pessimistic outlook contrasts with the more optimistic vision of 
natural solidity seen in the underlying geometric forms of Cézanne’s Mont 
Sainte-Victoire landscapes. Take “The Killers,” for example. As Wylie Sypher 
frequently asserted, a full understanding of literature, like art, relies on our 
maintaining a synoptic vision of the whole. Invaluable in any examination 
of Hemingway’s writings, such an approach works especially well with this 
story. Just as with the invalided soldiers of “In Another Country,” here a 
pattern of hopelessness ensnares Ole Andreson. Where Cézanne uses basic 
geometric shapes (spheres, triangles, and rectangles) to undergird the per 
manence and stability of his landscapes, so in the confined interior land- 
scapes of this narrative does Hemingway use contrasting vertical planes at 
the beginning and end of the story to delimit its threatening background 
and illuminate the difference between the outlook of the mob’s two hit men 
and that of their victim. Near the start of the story, the mirror behind the 
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lunchroom counter (mentioned three times in half a page [282]) is a strong 
reminder that this drama has been staged in the violent world of Prohibi- 
tion—and that before its conversion, the lunchroom had been a saloon. 
Max the hit man “didn’t look at George but looked in the mirror” (282); as 
they wait for Ole to enter the diner, Max also watches the mirror for the 
entrance of their quarry. This lunchroom now begins ironically to image its 
previous, harsher life as a saloon. Hired killers avoid dealing directly with 
potential witnesses and manipulate hard reflections instead. They take 
charge, sawed-off shotgun under an overcoat—the glittering wall behind 
the counter becoming for them an opening out, a reflective early warning 
system that reveals their unsuspecting prey while simultaneously shielding 
them from immediate discovery. 

No window of opportunity, however, opens at the end of this story. Ole 
knows he is trapped. When Nick goes to warn him, he finds Ole’s room in 
Hirsch’s rooming house at, significantly, “the end of a corridor” (286). Just 
as Max, for different reasons, “didn’t look at George” (282) but into the 
mirror instead, Ole—out of fear, dread, and resignation—“did not look at 
Nick. . . . He looked at the wall” (287). Six times in the space of one page, 
Hemingway describes Ole as looking at or toward “the wall” (287-88). No 
mirrors here, no opportunities: just a dead end. “The Killers” unfolds al- 
most literally within the finality and enclosed confines of these two vertical 
planes that loom in this story with the same stolid significance that the steep 
slopes of Mont Sainte-Victoire did for Cézanne. But instead of Cézanne’s 
reassuring permanence, Hemingway has projected a depressing vision of a 
symbolically rigid and confining maze entrapping its victim. 


Fe too long, the patterns of Cézanne’s artistic life seemed to reflect much 
of that same confining verticality faced by Hemingway’s Ole Andreson. 
The road on which he had embarked after 1874 was steep, with recognition 
long in coming. Indeed, it was not until after the 1904 Salon d’Automne that 
he would achieve widespread public acclaim. But he was 65 and would live 
only a few more years. “I have made some progress,” he asserted. “Why so 
late and with so much difficulty” (Clay 260)? 

He could not, of course, realize that the distinctive techniques he had 
developed during the postimpressionist period had laid the foundation for 
cubism, changing the direction of twentieth-century painting. Nor could 
he have foreseen that soon they would also provide a major resource for an 
author whose works would, in turn, do so much to shape twentieth-century 
American literature. 


Unlike his artistic mentor, Hemingway would see critical appreciation 
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of his work reach an early peak and then gradually decline. His career had 
seemed meteoric, for after the publication of The Sun Also Rises in 1926 
(when he was 27), his fiction would garner rapidly increasing global recog- 
nition—culminating in a Pulitzer Prize in 1953 (for The Old Man and the 
Sea) and in the 1954 Noble Prize in literature for his “powerful style-mak- 
ing mastery of the art of modern narration” (Mellow 589). 

Hemingway’s mastery lies not, however, just in the clipped nouveau 
réaliste narrative sentence structure for which he became famous (and which 
would often be parodied). At its best, it also guides the entire imaginative 
and organizing vision of his earlier short stories and novels; echoing 
Cézanne, it manifests itself in the meticulous placement and repetition of 
key words and images to create patterns recognizable by perceptive readers 
as, in that instant of realization, they suddenly discover hidden dimensions 
in such characters as the troubled protagonist of “Big Two-Hearted River” 
and in symbolic landscapes like those in A Farewell to Arms. 

Unfortunately, the quality of Hemingway’s later fiction would be increas- 
ingly affected by his deteriorating physical and mental health—particularly 
by the 1954 plane crash that fractured his skull and, toward the end, by his 
twice-weekly electroshock treatments at the Mayo Clinic. In February 1961, 
he reached the point where tears slid down his cheeks as he admitted to Dr. 
Saviers that the words just “wouldn’t come any more” (qtd. in Baker 559). 
Like wisps of mist seeping slowly up the streambed of a mountain valley, 
blank spaces had begun to infiltrate the source of those once-careful verbal 
brushstrokes and meaningful patterns. No more Kilimanjaros or, by exten- 
sion, figurative Mont Sainte-Victoires: for Hemingway “there were other 
mountains dark ahead” (Short Stories 76). He would not reach his 62nd birth- 
day. 


NOTES 


'Stein’s Three Lives (many of whose techniques Hemingway admired) had, 
in turn, been written under the influence of Cézanne; Stein had even done much 
of her composing while seated at a table beneath a formidable portrait of the 
artist’s wife (Mellow 150). 

2 Thomas Hermann (30) estimates that in museums and at various exhib- 
its in Paris from 1922 to 1924, there were probably over 40 Cézannes available 
to Hemingway. 

3 Portrait subject, buyer of his canvases, agent, and friend—who later wrote 
a Cézanne biography that Hemingway borrowed from Sylvia Beach’s “Shakespeare 
& Company” bookshop (Hermann 30). 

4 One is reminded of the widespread passion for oriental art that took hold 
in France in the 1860s, influencing Van Gogh and other impressionists—and 
of Katsushika Hokusai’s similar focus on a symbolic mountain in his famous 
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woodblock print series Thirty-Six Views of Mount Fuji (and his later three-volume 
A Hundred Views of Fuji). Like much of Cézanne’s work, these minimize vanish- 
ing-point perspective, presenting scenes as flat impressions in which foreground 
and background distancing are distinguished largely through the use of over- 
lapping planes, color placement, sizing, and shading. 

5 This link to Cézanne was noted by Thomas Hermann (32). 

6 Just as viewers unconsciously fill in small patches of blank canvas in a 
Cézanne landscape, so do we intuit what Hemingway implies but does not re- 
veal in this subtle depiction of what today we call posttraumatic stress disorder 
in combat veterans. Hemingway’s deft treatment hints that while Nick’s obses- 
sion with detail may briefly obviate his “need for thinking,” such efforts can but 
serve as a metaphoric field dressing for his still-raw psychic wound of disturb- 
ing war memories. (Given the early influence of Stephen Crane’s stories on 
Hemingway, one cannot help but recall Crane’s portrayal of Henry Fleming in 
The Red Badge of Courage, not to mention the tattered soldier’s admonition that 
Henry take care of his wound, for “it might be inside mostly, an’ them plays 
thunder” [120].) 

7 See Emily Watts’s discussion of Hemingway’s use of Cézanne’s large-scale 
landscape techniques in Hemingway and the Arts, particularly her superb color 
analysis of The Sun Also Rises. 

8 Just as Macomber “only knew his hands were shaking” (15) when he first 
stepped out of the car to face the lion. 

® After Frederick and Catherine have escaped to Montreux, the opening 
of chapter 38, with its view from the window of their mountainside chalet, forms 
a direct parallel and idyllic contrast to this scene. 

' For an analysis of Hemingway’s subtle use of animals as foils through- 
out this story, see Gaillard, “The Critical Menagerie.” 

i Initially manufactured in Austria, the Mannlicher is a 6.5-mm, Mauser- 
inspired, bolt-action weapon whose clip magazine concept was later adapted by 
John Garand for the famous M-1 semiautomatic rifle used by U.S. troops in World 
War II and Korea. Given its role in this story, Hemingway’s placing of the Mann- 
licher in Margot’s all-too-capable hands presents us with a wry play on words. 

" See for example Lynn (432, 436). For a refutation, see Gaillard, “Heming- 
way’s ‘Short Happy Life.’”. 

'S Hemingway told Plimpton that his mother had kept him “out of school 
a whole year to study music and counterpoint” (qtd. in Plimpton 133). As for 
writing, he said, “I should think what one learns from composers and from the 
study of harmony and counterpoint would be obvious” (132-33). Hemingway 
constructs an even more powerful counterpoint between the real and imaginary 
arenas of “The Capital of the World,” where Paco—in a non-bullfight, in the 
non-bullring of the Pension Luarca’s deserted dining room, before a non-au- 
dience of dining-room regulars who include a priest, matadors, picadors, and 
banderilleros—dies on the knife/horn of Enrique/ toro. 

11 Whom Retana (ironically seen as “a little man” [235] twice on one page) 
has also relegated to “substitute” (237) status by scheduling him for “only a noc- 
turnal” (256) instead of the main event. 
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Vaudeville Philosophers: 
“The Killers” 


Ron BERMAN 


Ke S. Lynn’s biography of Hemingway states that 


behind “The Killers” lay some obvious influences: Hemingway’s 
firsthand acquaintance with petty criminals in Kansas City, his close 
observation of the men entering the back room in the Venice Cafe, 
and the steady attention he paid in the 20s to journalistic accounts, 
in European as well as in American newspapers, of the blood- 
drenched careers of Chicago hoodlums. (112). 


Behind the story also is Hemingway’s acquaintance by 1926 with vaudeville 
and with the idea of vaudeville. The connection has long been noted: in 
1959, Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren mentioned the “vaudeville 
team” of Max and Al, and the “gag” and “dialogue” that remind the reader 
of their “unreal and theatrical quality.”' The essay is, however, only the 
briefest of sketches on the subject. 

By the mid-1920s, entertainment had become part of visual and literary 
art. Music hall scores echoed in the work of T. S. Eliot; the lyrics of Broad- 
way hits were reprinted in the pages of F. Scott Fitzgerald; and revues and 
Follies were described in fascinating detail in the essays of Edmund Wilson. 
The expression “the seven lively arts,” coined by Gilbert Seldes, was meant 
to include comics, dancers, and Krazy Kat—and to displace such bourgeois 
delights as grand opera. It was the fate of one of those lively arts, vaudeville, 
to wax and wane with modernism. 

To be useful to Hemingway as a subject in 1926, two things had had to 
happen to vaudeville: the first was its permeation of the social world, the 
second its recognition by the intellectual world. We know that the first of 
these happened because from W. C. Fields to Eddie Cantor and even to Ed 
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Sullivan, vaudevillians not only dominated the Palace and the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies—hence the imagination of much of New York—but also went on to ra- 
dio and the movies. The second happening was a consequence of the first. 
A brief chronology: in 1922, vaudeville became “The Great American Art” 
for the New Republic, in which Mary Cass Canfield wrote that it need not 
apologize for comparisons with Robinson and Frost, Masters and Sandburg. 
In fact, she thought it held its own with the work of Mark Twain as a kind of 
artistic reaction to our native social repressiveness: 


Grotesque or not, vaudeville represents a throwing away of self-con- 
sciousness, of Plymouth Rock caution, devoutly to be wished for. 
Here we countenance the extreme, we encourage idiosyncrasy. The 
dancer or comedian is, sometimes literally, egged on to develop 
originality; he is adored, never crucified for difference. Miss Fannie 
Brice and Sir Harry Lauder are examples of vaudeville performers 
who have been hailed, joyfully and rightfully, as vessels containing 
the sacred fire, and who have been encouraged into self-emphasis 
by their audiences. ... (225) 


Equally important was the fact of universal intellectual acceptance: 


Darius Milhaud, George Auric and the others write ballets and sym- 
phonies in which may be heard the irresponsible “cancan” of rag- 
time. John Alden Carpenter, perhaps the most vivid talent among 
our own composers, will occasionally shift from cooly subtle dishar- 
monies, illustrating poetic or lyric subjects, to write a Krazy Kat Bal- 
let. (226) 


Vaudeville was for the intellectual world equal to other forms of artistic com- 
position. And it seemed to gain meaning when it was compared to the 
modes of modernism. 

Throughout 1923, Edmund Wilson produced a barrage of pieces on 
vaudeville ideas and personalities, and on the meaning of dance, jazz, comic 
scripts, and revues. He identified some of the leading comics and mimes, 
among them Bert Savoy, Johnny Hudgins, and Bert Williams. He speculated 
on the satire of vaudeville and especially on its urban modernist meanings. 
Wilson thought that the Ziegfeld Follies were inherently part of his and 
Fitzgerald’s literary world: 


Among those green peacocks and gilded panels, in the luxurious 
haze of the New Amsterdam, there is realized a glittering vision 
which rises straight out of the soul of New York. The Follies is such 
fantasy, such harlequinade as the busy well-to-do New Yorker has 
been able to make of his life. Expensive, punctual, stiff, it moves 
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with the speed of an express train. It has in it something of River- 
side Drive, of the Plaza, of Scott Fitzgerald’s novels. (“Follies” 51) 


Not for the last time, Wilson thought of vaudeville as an equivalent of 
Dada. He was especially tuned to vaudeville’s depiction of anxiety, writing 
of Williams as a kind of walking Freudian dream, finding Eddie Cantor and 
Gilda Gray to be mental incarnations of New York “in terms of entertain- 
ment.” They expressed the city’s “nervous intensity to the tune of harsh and 
complicated harmonies.” He thought that Bert Savoy was an exceptionally 
able interpreter, through impersonation, of the styles and aspirations of 
upper-middle-class Manhattan life. (“Herbert Williams” 58-59; “Bert Savoy 
and Eddie Cantor” 59-60). Wilson thought, finally, that vaudeville was a 
modernist urban art full of reflections of current experience. He was espe- 
cially tuned to its staccato delivery and to its own self-conscious sense of 
authorship. In Wilson’s canon, Bert Savoy mattered as much as any 
textualized idea. 

In 1924 Seldes, a friend of Wilson’s and known to both Fitzgerald and 
Hemingway, published The Seven Lively Arts. This book gave intellectuals 
much to think about. Aside from cataloging the great and the good per- 
formers, it moved into the heady realms of modernist theory. Wilson 
thought that the book was chaotic, sometimes out of control, and he was 
right. But Seldes made some important points for the writers who came 
after him. He did not originate the argument that Chaplin and other com- 
ics belonged with Joyce and Eliot (Eliot himself made that point), but he 
argued consistently that the “lively” arts belonged with so-called higher 
forms of visual and textual arts (35-53).? He thought that Bert Savoy be- 
longed in the same world as Remy de Gourmont and James Joyce, and in 
the same sentence with Charles Dickens (187). Most important, at least as 
far as Hemingway is concerned, was the series of manifestos with which the 
book subsided. Seldes provided an enormous amount of material to any- 
one inclined to think that conventional American values—and the writings 
exemplifying them—were bogus. 

Seldes took certain modernist beliefs about the unwinding of respect- 
able culture and restated them in terms of comedy, jazz, and even cartoons. 
For example, Ring Lardner and Mr. Dooley are “more important than James 
B. Cabell and Joseph Hergesheimer” (264) because they say more about 
present attitudes toward the present moment. This may now be self-evident, 
but even Mencken, full of pieties for the groaning earnestness of realism, 
resisted such ideas. Seldes thought that Florenz Ziegfeld was better than 
David Belasco, and that the circus was better than grand opera (264). 
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Edmund Wilson thought the last was an exaggeration, but Hemingway 
might have found the thought more than casually amusing. 

It will be useful to cite the last three of Seldes’s principles of art be- 
cause they seem to reappear persistently in Hemingway’s thought: 


That there exists a “genteel tradition” about the arts which has 
prevented any just appreciation of the popular arts, and that these 
have therefore missed the corrective criticism given to the serious 
arts, receiving instead only abuse. 

That therefore the pretentious intellectual is as much respon- 
sible as any one for what is actually absurd and vulgar in the lively 
arts. 

That the simple practitioners and simple admirers of the lively 
arts being uncorrupted by the bogus preserve a sure instinct for 
what is artistic in America. (295) 


Perhaps the best account is Wilson’s long review of 1924 in which he 
placed Seldes within “America’s new orientation” on culture begun by Van 
Wyck Brooks in 1915. Wilson thought that the Seldes book had identified 
an important strand of modernism. The “inconsecutive” and even “point- 
less” comic art of vaudevillians like Joe Cook, Charlie Case, and James J. 
Morton could be compared to Jean Cocteau and understood as a parallel 
to Dada. The art of vaudeville was above all an accurate response to the 
postwar world and “the bewildering confusion of the modern city.” The dis- 
connected and often resentful vaudeville script (in some ways a preface to 
Hemingway) shows the way the world is and the way our “own minds are be- 
ginning to work” (“Gilbert Seldes” 162-64, emphasis added). 

Finally, in 1925, a year before the writing of “The Killers,” an article 
appeared in The Drama on the subject of “The Vaudeville Philosopher” 
(which may be the right category for Max and Al). It decried the new sensi- 
bility of national ressentiment: 


There are certain standard subjects that are used almost every night 
on vaudeville stages through the country. An audience, composed 
of many persons mentally fatigued after a day’s work, learns a phi- 
losophy that embraces such precepts as: marriage is an unfortunate 
institution to which the majority of us resign ourselves; women are 
fashion-crazy, spend money heedlessly and believe that their hus- 
bands are fools; politics is all bunk. Prohibition should be prohib- 
ited . . . marital infidelity is widespread; clandestine affairs of most 
any sort between at least one married person and another of the 
opposite sex are comical; and finally “nothing in life really matters. 
The main thing to do is get all the money you can and keep your 
mother-in-law as far off as possible.” (Beuick) 
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A few years later, writing about the social mood of the mid-20s, Fitzgerald 
described “a wide-spread neurosis” and a significant change in American 
character. He ascribed the change to the boom, not the bust. Vaudeville 
seems to have picked up the various kinds of national resentments—many 
of them in the world of ideas. 

To some extent this kind of “philosophy” had always been there because 
of the daily collision on stage between comic values and what Fitzgerald 
and others described as our “Victorian” social habit of hypocrisy. Modern- 
ism aside, before and during the Great War the national cultural audience 
had signified a great deal about its sensibility. For example, Willie 
Hammerstein’s Victoria Theatre consciously changed the sentimentality of 
the music hall. It featured hard-edged discourse on the conflicts of domes- 
tic life. It fed off events reported by newspapers and had a symbiotic rela- 
tionship with them. At the Victoria, comedy was generated out of class, mari- 
tal, and racial conflict; unrepressed anger and anxieties; and current “sexual 
scandals . . . and suffragists” (Snyder 90). Hammerstein’s Victoria had put 
“newsmakers” on its stage: chorus girls with very public private lives, speech- 
making suffragettes, and the occasional celebrities who fired shots at their 
lovers. This is how Joe Laurie, Jr., describes Hammerstein’s pursuit of the 
new public consciousness: “he played the killers and near killers” (387). 

As early as 1914, the public had become accustomed to seeing the con- 
nection between social resentment and theatrical aggression. By the 20s, 
vaudeville had become increasingly associated with the techniques and val- 
ues of modernism. Edmund Wilson and Gilbert Seldes among others em- 
phasized the values of nontextual and impermanent arts.? As Wilson put 
the matter two decades later, these were better than “our respectable arts.” 
The new icons of culture—Joe Cook, Charlie Chaplain, Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Ring Lardner, Krazy Kat, Al Jolson, and Irving Berlin—had an important 
role in “the liquidation of genteel culture” (“Gilbert Seldes” 165). Vaude- 
ville was a concurrent form of intellectual style. Hemingway came to the 
subject in mid-decade with a well-defined map of “culture” and of the ways 
in which comic representation looked at the unrealities of real life. 


Whe Max and Al walk into Henry’s lunchroom they are in a confined, 
lighted, and stagy space with doors for exits and entrances. A run- 
ning gag begins about not knowing what they want—the gag is at this point 
merely absurd. Max and Al keep asking each other questions as they go 
through the formalities of what vaudeville historians call “The Two-man 
Act! This “was usually the comedy standout of the bill” because “talking 
routines” had taken precedence over song, dance, acrobatics, and other 
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forms of insurance for comedians. Hemingway follows one specific vaude 
tradition: “usually it was a straight man with a Hebrew comic” (Laurie 81). 
Max is gentile; Al, who could only have come from a kosher convent, is not. 
The key, however, is that they really are what they are. 

Two-man acts were relentlessly ethnic, and aggressive beyond anything 
dreamed today. Olsen and Johnson or Smith and Dale or Weber and Fields 
did “The Sport and the Jew” or “Irish by Name but Coons by Birth.” The 
scripts that remain indicate that no punch was pulled, no insult spared. As 
vaudeville developed, insult gave way to wit. Slapstick was dropped: begin- 
ning with belly-laughs, the two-man act after the turn of century utilized 
“more rational stuff.” The costume and demeanor of modern comics indi- 
cated a new sophistication, hence the displacement of red noses, check- 
ered coats, and circus shoes by good suits, ties, and stock collars. The two- 
man act often wore (Hemingway noticed this) city-slicker gray derbies 
(Laurie 82). The act developed “routines” that were highly verbal, demand- 
ing interpretation. 

The straight man had the most status—he was sane in a world of eccen- 
trics—and he had some pretensions to ideas, education, and even style. Both 
Max and Al like to play the straight man, and they alternate in the role. 
When they first enter, the dialogue is unfocused because they are free-wheel- 
ing, ad-libbing on the clock and menu. But they are strangely aggressive 
and bring into the story attitudes that the story itself does not account for. 
Some of these attitudes are (so to speak) professional, but others have to 
do with the genre. All straight men know that the world is composed largely 
of fools who must be suffered. 

Here are two parallel scripts for an opening gag. The first is from 
Hemingway: 


“This is a hot town,” said the other. “What do they call it?” 

“Summit.” 

“Ever hear of it?” Al asked his friend. 

“No,” said the friend. 

“What do you do here nights?” Al asked. 

“They eat the dinner,” his friend said. “They all come here and 
eat the big dinner.” (280) 


The second passage suggests that Hemingway borrowed liberally from 
vaudeville lore. Scripts that were older than he was provided him with one 
of his central themes: urban sophistication poised against rural idiocy. A 
“well-dressed” man (he is in fact an actor) from the big city meets one of 
the local rubes: 
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“What’s the name of this town?” 


“Centertown.” 

“Where is the theatre?” 

“I don’t know,” says the native. 

Then the actor looks at him as though he were an idiot. 
(Musson 45) 


Hemingway has appropriated the rube’s line about not knowing much; he 
will reverse it, make it into a problem of philosophy. He has exaggerated 
the free-floating resentment and aggression of comedy, making that the es- 
sence of his story. 

Max and Al don’t like bright boys—the phrase is repeated more than 
any other in the story. In one of the two-man acts, “The Sport and the Jew,” 
the straight man says to Cohen (whose name has a certain resonance in 
Hemingway), “You’re a pretty smart fellow” (Laurie 455). He means the 
opposite. Al and Max are gangsters, satirists, philosophers, and vaudes, but 
they are above all ironists (Donaldson). Almost everything they say means 
its opposite. And one of the great resentments in their dialogue is intellec- 
tual. The dialogue is economical to a degree—minimalist—conveying the 
meaning not only of statement but also of predisposition. 

Max and Al enter the text with attitudes about a number of things. As 
professionals, they have ideas about the job, but as comedians they have 
ideas about life. Their problem is not really Ole Andreson but the yokels 
they have to deal with—after all, these people have been cluttering up the 
vaudeville stage past living memory. There is no reason to expect them to 
behave correctly now. 

The repetition of one phrase tells us about scripts and other realities: 


“You're a pretty bright boy, aren’t you?” 
“Sure,” said George. 
“Well, you’re not,” said the other little man. “Is he, Al?” 


“He’s dumb,” said Al. He turned back to Nick. “What’s your 
name?” 


“Adams.” 
“Another bright boy,” Al said. “Ain’t he a bright boy, Max?” 
“The town’s full of bright boys,” Max said. (280) 


The vaude tradition pits knowledge against ignorance, so that it should not 
be surprising that at this point the story becomes comic epistemology. As 
always, the straight man is right—these hicks are dumb enough to believe 
that the facts of their daily lives correspond to a larger order, that there is a 
relationship between what they believe and the actual context for any be- 
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lief. This point is large enough to be the story itself, and I will return to itin 
detail. Here we should sense a kind of intellectual pace: beginning with the 
usual resentments of comic dialogue, we are now moving swiftly to a series 
of revelations that validate them. 

Max catches George looking at him—or perhaps not looking at him— 
and begins to deliver his philosophical punch lines. They seem at first to 
be, in the phrase of Edmund Wilson, “pointless’—but pointlessness has a 
special meaning in the mid-20s. It illuminates “the way the world is begin- 
ning to seem” (Wilson, “Gilbert Seldes” 163-64). That goes substantially 
beyond the fact that the two-man shows had for a long time in their subver- 
sive way “ridiculed middle-class ideals of conduct” (Snyder 138). This one 
will ridicule middle-class confidence in a grounded moral world: 


“What are you looking it [sic]?” Max looked at George. 

“Nothing.” 

“The hell you were. You were looking at me.” 

“Maybe the boy meant it for a joke, Max,” Al said. 

George laughed. 

“You don’t have to laugh,” Max said to him. “You don’t have to 
laugh at all, see?” 

“All right,” said George. 

“So he thinks it’s all right.” Max turned to Al. “He thinks it’s all 
right. That’s a good one.” 

“Oh, he’s a thinker,” Al said. They went on eating. (281) 


The fundamental breach of decorum is for the rube to laugh—after all, he 
is the joke, not the audience for it. A more serious violation: George is guilty 
of thinking that anything in the world is “all right.” And of wanting “to know 
what it’s all about.” He is guilty of being an American after the age of ideal- 
ism. 


here is a splendid remark in Henry F. May’s history of thought about 

the prewar years: progressive idealists were destined to disappear as an 
intellectual force because “two things seemed to bother them in the world 
of Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and Faulkner: real frivolity and real pessimism” 
(396). They never understood Hemingway, but he certainly understood 
them. They represented to him the imposition of morality and politics on 
criticism and literature. The world he understood was tragic, not idealistic. 
It can to some extent be understood through its opposites. For example, in 
“The Killers” we see a world of small-town loyalties and, in some ways, even 
of heroism. More important, as a brief, sharp, and deeply philosophical pas- 
sage shows, it is a world understood through certainties: 
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“What’s the idea?” Nick asked. 
“There isn’t any idea.” (281) 


This might indicate a philosophical problem in any system, and it has to be 
understood within and opposed to an American tradition of thought. Ameri- 
can idealism and the public philosophy had the deepest concern for ground- 
ing action on logical belief. Recent American philosophy had become 
known for certain kinds of essays on the order of personal and social life: 
“How to Make Our Ideas Clear” (Charles Sanders Peirce); “Loyalty to Loy- 
alty, Truth, and Reality” (Josiah Royce); and “The Moral Philosopher and 
the Moral Life” (William James). There was, one hoped, or should be such 
an order. In the last of these social statements, we see what George and 
Nick wish to believe: “ordinary men . . . imagine an abstract moral order in 
which the objective truth resides” (James, “Moral Philosopher” 148). 

Nick, George, and Sam are ordinary men with an a priori sense of ob- 
jective truth. They have never examined their own premises because daily 
life rarely makes one do that. But this story forces them not only to become 
conscious of their beliefs but also to change those beliefs. It forces them to 
change their idea of logic, which is in some ways a harder task than chang- 
ing ideas about morality. Much of Hemingway’s best work is built around 
questions that force issues. In this story, the questions are of two kinds, tac- 
tical and epistemological, both verging on the metaphysical. The tactical 
questions are about time and the menu, about obeying irrational orders, 
about going to the movies. There are more than 50 such tactical questions 
in this story. But they edge into questions of a different order of magni- 
tude, about the nature of things social and universal, about awareness of 
reality, about the fully human condition. The literature of the first quarter 
of the century was famous for such questions. Here are some of them as 
phrased by Josiah Royce: “What do we live for? What is our duty? What is 
the true ideal of life? What is the true difference between right and wrong? 
What is the true good which we all need?” (2: 864). Not only are these an- 
swerable questions in Royce, but answering them is itself a moral activity. The 
Opposite is true in Hemingway, who warns us here and elsewhere that these 
questions are so difficult—so unreal—that we ought not to think about 
them. Or, as Sam the cook says in a parable of another sort of wisdom, “You 
better not have anything to do with it at all” (286). Sam, who is underrated, 
is intellectually ahead of Nick and George. 

j Nick and George begin to understand that the two kinds of questions 
imply each other. When they separately ask “what’s the idea?” they mean 
the idea for doing as they are told; but the reader, a party to the dialogue, 
will understand that the idea refers more to Plato than to Ole Andreson. 
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The idea referred to is the idea of meaning in action, and also of meaning 
in life. That there should be no “idea” for moving behind the counter is an 
intellectual irritant, but if there is no “idea” for doing or explaining any- 
thing or coping with fate, then the problem is much larger. It undercuts 
the basis for their lives. But their lives have been both moral and unreflec- 
tive, which is why Max and Al are so contemptuous of bright boys who are 
thinkers. 

Max and Al, themselves far more intelligent than they appear, know 
that one kind of question implies the other. To want to know something 
implies that something is to be known, that a given course of action has a 
universal consequence, that all parties look at the issue in more or less the 
same way—although William James, wryly brilliant and in a Hobbesian 
mood, understood 


what the words good, bad, and obligation severally mean. They mean 
no absolute natures, independent of personal support. They are ob- 
jects of feeling and desire which have no foothold or anchorage in 
Being, apart from the existence of actually living minds. 

(“Moral Philosopher” 150) 


It would be a safe bet that Max and Al know this “idea.” 
One of the great passages in the story moves with stunning clarity from 
one form of the same question to its metaphysical shadow: 


“Well, bright boy,” Max said, looking into the mirror, “why 
don’t you say something?” 
“What’s it all about?” 


“Hey, Al,” Max called, “bright boy wants to know what it’s all 
about.” 


“Why don’t you tell him?” Al’s voice came from the kitchen. 
“What do you think it’s all about?” 
“I don’t know.” (282) 


By the time this part of the dialogue finishes, Nick realizes that the here 
and now may not be related to any universal. That particular problem is 
part of a much larger problem about intelligibility. In 1925, a short time 
before this story appeared, John Dewey had suggested in an essay on “Na- 
ture, Ends and Histories” that the historically naive mind began “with a 
ready-made list of good things or perfections which it was the business of 
nature to accomplish” (1: 84). And so it is for what James called the mind 
of the ordinary American who expects to see in the world the order he has 
so confidently but wrongly imposed on it. But not for those like Max and 
Al—messengers from modernism—who know that decision, action, and 
consequence are relative. Perhaps there is no meaning in life, no morality 
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for causation, no guiding universal. As to the last, reality being purely situ- 
ational, there are certain things you never know at the time. 

As Dewey put the matter, it would be deeply confused to think that ex- 
pectations matched actualities (1: 88). It would be splendid if the American 
social order reflected a good and moral universe—but rather a lot of hard 
work remained to make the world what one hoped it was. One might fail, at 
that. Also in 1925, in “Existence, Ideas and Consciousness,” Dewey argued 
that “events which brutely occur and brutely affect us” must be converted 
into meaning, must have “probable consequences.” Otherwise, “philosophy 
finds itself in a hopeless impasse” (1: 245). Wilson seems to have been pur- 
posive and contextual in choosing to state outcomes in terms of their “point- 
lessness.” Max and Al may not have been reading either John Dewey or 
Edmund Wilson, but Hemingway knows about that impasse. 

Certain phrases in the story become magnified through repetition and 
allusion: there is a continual echoing of “what it’s all about” and “what’s the 
idea.” Readers are intended to recognize that the tactical can become the 
metaphysical, intended, I think, to move from what to why. Let us start with 
a very small and limited why, the reason for Max and Al’s taking bloody 
murder very much in stride but being offended by ignorance. Is there some- 
thing visibly characteristic of American life in the provinces that engages 
them in a way that their work does not? They find a laughable disparity 
between mind and material reality. They suggest that Nick and George may 
be bright—but that they remain boys. Like most straight men, they are 
adults in a world of children. 

Max and Al refer to a subject later mentioned by Walter Lippmann in A 
Preface to Morals about one persistent aspect of our national character: Ameri- 
cans simply did not want to be aware of the way things actually were; they 
preferred, in fact, to remain deluded about what “the idea” was for any- 
thing. Lippmann thought that Americans generally failed to explain the 
facts of their lives. We wanted to see an orderly moral world, so we invented 
one. We ascribed “everything which happens” to “the duty of the universe” 
toward us. But the idea that “the universe is full of purposes utterly un- 
known” seems utterly unknown to Americans. A phenomenon like, let us 
say, the advent of Max and Al to the town of Summit is a kind of philosophi- 
cal demonstration that accepted ideas have no authority. Yet, in the terms 
used by Lippmann, what Max and Al represent “ts in the nature of things.” 
Lippmann was to conclude that few Americans could bear to analyze their 
experience because that would mean the acquisition of a sense of evil (183- 
88, emphasis added). If “The Killers” had a moral, that would be it. 

Evil has many forms. Hemingway's dialogue quickly enters the realm of 
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moral imponderables. Movies, which are entertainment, are in fact expla- 
nations. Andreson is going to be killed as part of a professional, hence 
moral, obligation. Fate is circumstance: 


“All right,” George said, “What are you going to do with us af- 


terward?” 
“That'll depend,” Max said. “That’s one of those things you 
never know atthe time.” (284) 


Rather small and colorless words carry burdens too large to assess: do, after- 
ward, and depend mean decisions made as Joseph Conrad imagined them, 
with one’s feet not touching the earth. They do not refer themselves to any 
“idea”: certainly not to justice or meaning, but only to circumstance. Max 
says that he likes George, and he probably does. But Al may yet blow his 
head off. Why has all this been revealed? “We got to keep amused, haven’t 
we?” (285). The dialogue keeps circling back to the premises of the two- 
man act, which has more to say here than the hoarded sum of western moral 
thought. 

We recall that throughout Hemingway’s lifetime, beginning with Will- 
iam James and continuing with John Dewey, there had been a great, self- 
conscious, and enormously effective attempt to ground the life of democ- 
racy precisely in those western moral meanings. That was clear to Mencken, 
who understood that James had defined the meaning of American moral 
life in a “long and glorious” philosophical reign over the reading audience 
(266). And Dewey was to be described by Henry Commager in The American 
Mind (100) as the arbiter of national ethics: “for a generation no issue was 
clarified until Dewey had spoken” (qtd. in Ryan 19). One silent conclusion 
of this story is that moral explanations of the kind they had so richly pro- 
vided for America had failed. That is why such explanation is either absent 
or ineffective, and why the premises of idealism and pragmatism are so in- 
tensely ridiculed. Outside the story, for its readers, there is the enormous 
moral authority of those who have defined for us the nature of social life— 
but inside the story they are invisible. The rather large sequence of ideas 
that George and Nick address—on the meaning of logical action, on uni- 
versal meaning itself, on the relationship of value to act—have been silently 
negated. Max and Al replace philosophy. As Edmund Wilson had stated a 
very short time before, the art of the “pointless” is central to the cultural 
moment.’ 

Both Wilson and Hemingway developed this idea as a conscious part of 
the not-especially loyal philosophical opposition. They understood that the 
relationship of reality to idea was that of perception to composition. They 
knew what they opposed: Dewey “insisted that the world was a world of 
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meaning, not just a world of flatly unintelligible cause and effect connec- 
tions.” It is impossible to understand “The Killers” without reference to that 
(supposed) fact. However, when we posit order or nonpointlessness in the 
world, “it is we who are doing all the intellectual work” (Ryan 127). Max 
and Al know this; George and Sam and Nick must become painfully edu- 
cated. 

There are few other works of fiction in which meanings are so impacted. 
A single word implies heroism, as when George, who is asked if Ole 
Andreson eats here, simply says “sometimes” and risks his own life (283). 
The word afterward means the difference between life and death. “They’re 
all right” (285) is nothing less than a special dispensation: it means that 
George and Nick and Sam will all stay alive because Max knows that they 
have become realists. George gets the exit line, a rube who has become a 
straight man: “you better not think about it” (289). 

The last line of the story may not be Heidegger, but it is definitely phi- 
losophy. It ought to be read against an important passage about American 
provincial life in Royce, in which we are told that “all of us first learned 
about what we ought to do, about what our ideal should be, and in general 
about the moral law” from “our teachers, our parents, our playmates, soci- 
ety, custom, or perhaps some church.” But belief does not matter because 
of its source alone. It remains for us to validate it: “What reason can I give 
why my duty is my duty?” What makes us human is not what is handed down 
but the way the mind works under pressure to “furnish the only valid rea- 
son for you to know what is right and good” (2: 864-65). That is what Nick 
and George and Sam are asked to deny, and what Max and Al conclude 
they will deny. 

In the single best-known statement of recent American philosophy, Prag- 
matism, William James had referred to a notorious crime involving murder 
and suicide. He understood plainly that this was both a philosophical and a 
religious issue. James cited the reaction of a drastically empiricist mind that 
saw in this crime “one of the elemental stupendous facts of this modern 
world” that “cannot be glozed over or minimized away by all the treatises 
on God, and Love, and Being, helplessly existing in their monumental va- 
cuity” (Writings 500). Such crimes or existential facts, James writes, consti- 
tute a “dilemma” for the American mind, whose sense of the verities of daily 
life is based on intangibles and unprovables. 

The governing “idea” of the town of Summit is typical of small towns in 
the mid-20s, and was evident in the best-known of them all: the assumption 
that “the world is good, God is good, and His spirit wherein men are to live 
is love's spirit” becomes embodied in “an elaborate system of beliefs, prohi- 
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bitions, and group-sanctioned conduct.” But even inside Middletown we are 
always aware that some of the beliefs of this system are impossible to accept 
literally, “without lying to yourself” (Lynd 316, 330). 

From this dilemma came James’s famous statement about American 
tough-mindedness, a quality that seems to me to describe Hemingway's 
philosophical stance. The tough-minded were empirical, and in rejecting 
any systems they rejected not only explanation but also the “idea” of expla- 
nation. It may have been only fitting that in 1926 Hemingway too should 
turn to murder as a philosophical test. James knew that all theories, empiri- 
cism among them, and all stances, tough-mindedness among them, were 
what he called remedies for the world of facts. I believe that Hemingway 
understood that, but his fiction needed what it found in radical empiricism, 
which is disguised here as vaudeville philosophy. Or rather, it takes on the 
appropriate form of vaudeville philosophy. 


NOTES 


l See Benson, “The Killers,” in The Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway: Critical 
Essays. Originally published in Brooks. 

? Seldes cites Eliot on Chaplin (41). See Lynn, Charlie Chaplin (254-55), for 
the discussion of his appeal to “the New York intelligentsia.” Lynn notes (260) 
that Waldo Frank’s Our America of 1919 assigned to Chaplin a place among 
Dreiser, Frost, Mencken, Sherwood Anderson, and Van Wyck Brooks because 
he exemplified, as they did, the new movement “beyond traditional definitions 
of culture.” 

3 Hemingway did not give Seldes credit for his ideas, although he was not 
above using them. For the Hemingway-Seldes relationship see Baker, Life Story 
128, 587-88, 612-13; Baker, Selected Letters 111, 203-04, 276, 305; Lynn, Hemingway 
226, 235, 240, 242, 326, 351-52; and Reynolds 200, 311. Hemingway disliked 
Seldes because he was thought to be Jewish, a Harvard intellectual, a publish- 
ing success, and an editor who may have turned him down—in many respects, 
a Robert Cohn without boxing gloves. There is a brief passage in Lynn’s biog- 
raphy (235) that suggests that Hemingway’s ideas about the lively arts agreed 
with those of Seldes. 

4 This refers to what Wilson called the “intellectual chaos” of postwar France 
and the “bewildering confusion” of postwar New York. Supposedly illogical com- 
edy (Wilson likened it to dada) became the objective correlative of its incom- 
prehensible moment (“Gilbert Seldes” 162-63). 
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Ted Hughes and Schopenhauer: 
The Poetry of the Will 


DWIGHT EDDINS 


ennyson’s scarifying glimpse of nature in In Memoriam as a scene of pri- 

mordial violence revisits a weltanschauung as old as philosophy itself— 
an outlook famously summed up in 1651 by Thomas Hobbes when he as- 
serted that the “natural” condition of humanity is “warre . . . of every man, 
against every man” and that life in a state of nature is “solitary, poore, nasty, 
brutish, and short” (88-89). Ironically, Hobbes’s own century would see the 
emergence of natural theology, with its emphasis on nature as an incarna- 
tion of the highest ethical ideal, summed up by the third Earl of Shaftesbury 
as “morality, justice, piety, and natural religion” (Cooper 1: 301-02). It was 
this view that would dominate English nature poetry well into the Romantic 
era, when—as the next installment of irony—the Hobbesian strain would 
resurface with singular vigor and trenchancy in the philosophy of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, Tennyson’s older contemporary. 

The affinity between the poet's fleeting visions of animal savagery and 
the philosopher's sustained ruminations on it is salient. Tennyson consid- 
ers the awful possibility that mankind is linked, as an even more degenerate 
“monster,” with “Dragons of the prime, / That tare each other in their slime” 
(56.22-23). And here is Schopenhauer on “the observable life of animals”: 


we see only momentary gratification, fleeting pleasure conditioned 
by wants, much and long suffering, constant struggle, bellum om- 
nium, everything a hunter and everything hunted, pressure, want, 
need and anxiety, shrieking and howling, and this goes on in saecula 
seculorum, or until once again the crust of the planet breaks. 

(World 2: 254) 
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Tennyson, of course, would recant in favor of a revised natural theology by 
poem’s end, but the outlook so mercilessly articulated by Schopenhauer 
would become more compelling as modernist perspectives gradually im- 
pinged on the Victorian intellectual milieu. Both Thomas Hardy and D. H. 
Lawrence, the inheritors and elaborators—in their very different ways—of 
Tennyson’s primordial vision, would admit to basic affinities with the Ger- 
man philosopher’s thought.! 

This thought finds its fullest poetic realization, however, in our own 
time, in the verse of Ted Hughes. His menagerie—the hawk, the jaguar, the 
shark, and their ilk—fits even better than Lawrence’s birds, beasts, and flow- 
ers into Schopenhauer’s “bellum omnium” of predation. A paradigm case is 
the cannibalistic pike, driven by appetites and killer instincts so fierce that 
the poet is able to find two of them, “six pounds each, over two feet long, / 
High and dry and dead in the willow-herb— / One jammed past its gills 
down the other’s gullet” (“Pike,” Lupercal). The human animal figures 
prominently in this company of killers. In “Mayday on Holderness,” for in- 
stance, a “pierced helmet” and “Cordite oozings of Gallipoli” explicitly evoke 
“The expressionless gaze of the leopard / The coils of the sleeping ana- 
conda / The nightlong frenzy of shrews” (Lupercal). 

But the affinity between Schopenhauer and Hughes runs much deeper 
than their mutual obsession with animal savagery. From his first principle 
of der Wille—the will—which he sees as generating not only the phenom- 
enon of hunter and hunted but all the other phenomena of existence, 
Schopenhauer articulates a complex ontology and epistemology that paral- 
lel in illuminating ways the poet’s instinctual assumptions about what na- 
ture fundamentally is and how we perceive it.2 When Michael Bell speaks of 
the language philosophy of Ernst Cassirer as providing an “explicatory par- 
allel” or an “appropriate conceptual analogy” to the work of Lawrence, he 
is describing the interpretive dynamic I am assuming here—the outlining 
of a sort of philosophical force-field that brings out the “internal cogency 
and complexity” of the given author’s conceptions (3-4). The aspects of 
Hughes's work that I wish to examine in this regard are his fabulation of a 
fierce feminine presence as the presiding deity of the natural order, his pro- 
jection of some sort of consciousness onto the vegetable and mineral realms, 
his esoteric renditions of sheer dynamic process, and his stylistic evolution 
from explicit interpretive frameworks to implicit ones. 

Hughes himself gives warrant for the Schopenhauer connection in a 
1970 interview. When Ekbert Faas commented that “Schopenhauer’s and 
Nietzsche’s thought bears a striking resemblance to yours,” Hughes replied: 
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The only philosophy I ever really read was Schopenhauer’s. He im- 
pressed me all right. You see very well where Nietzsche got his 
Dionysus. It was a genuine vision of something on its way back to 
the surface. The rough beast in Yeats’ poem. Each nation sees it 
through different spectacles. (205) 


The affinity with Schopenhauer that Hughes affirms here is a visceral one, 
the sense of a shared assumption so instinctive and elemental that it almost 
defies articulation: a subterranean “something” of many names, a demonic 
ur-force, that periodically erupts to crack the rational, harmonious “surface” 
of civilizations. But it is precisely because Schopenhauer so closely links the 
visceral with the basis of his metaphysic that Hughes’s recognition here is 
so valuable in understanding his own poetic enterprise. 

This basis is the will—the blind, compulsive, irresistible striving that is, 
for Schopenhauer, the ground of all being. It is not only devoid of knowl- 
edge in itself, but is unknowable in any direct way. We can experience it 
only through its phenomena, which include ourselves and everything else 
in the world. In the terms that Schopenhauer appropriates from Kant, it is 
the noumenon, the Ding an sich that transcends the phenomenal categories 
of space, time, and causality on which our empirical experience is totally 
dependent. Despite popular misconceptions, Schopenhauer is not denying 
the reality of the experienced world, but rather affirming the primacy and 
opacity of the ground that generates it and thus provides its fundamental 
nature and its unity. 

The unity of the will is reflected in what Schopenhauer calls “the recip- 
rocal adaptation and adjustment of . . . [its] phenomena,” a primal “har 
mony” that makes it possible for “the species in the organic, and the universal 
natural forces in the inorganic, [to] continue to exist side by side and even 
mutually to support one another” (World 1: 130). But the essence of the will 
is also manifested in an “inner antagonism” that 


shows itself. . . in the never-ending war of extermination of the indi- 
viduals of these species, and in the constant struggle of the phenom- 
ena of these natural forces with one another. . . . The scene of ac- 
tion and the object of this conflict is matter that they strive to wrest 
from one another, as well as space and time, the union of which 
through the form of causality is really matter. 


Eyen though each particular conflict has its aim—the wresting of matter— 
no point of satisfaction and rest is ever reached, nor is there any ultimate 
point to the process of willing. The will itself, which comprises all that is, 
has no aim or limits. The ground of existence is ultimately a purposeless 
but perpetual dynamic—"eternal becoming, endless flux” (World 1: 164). 
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Since the volition and consciousness associated with the notion of will 
are absent, it is unfortunate—as Bryan Magee points out—that Schopen- 
hauer chose a term with such strong conative implications (141-45). A 
much better term, in Magee’s estimation, would have been energy, which 
has the imprimatur of modern physics as the underlying reality of all phe- 
nomena from the subatomic to the macrocosmic, from forces such as grav- 
ity to the matter on which these forces work. With this interpretation in 
mind, we can better understand how Schopenhauer is able to classify as 
manifestations of will not only the organic phenomena of the universe but 
the inorganic. More precisely, he locates in the “dumb, insensible matter,” 
plant life, animal life, and human life that make up the natural world “the 
four differentiable grades of the will’s objectification” (Magee 147). The 
order of listing is not only the order of their evolutionary appearance but 
of ascent in a hierarchy based on ever-increasing individualization and ever- 
increasing sophistication both of structure and of response to surround- 
ings. 

Even so brief a sketch of Schopenhauer’s philosophical enterprise dem- 
onstrates the purely rational grounding and the scientific respectability that 
he sought for it. Nonetheless, there remain stubborn traces of what we might 
call inspiritedness in the notion of a universal force-field that makes even 
inorganic nature the embodiment of a seething restlessness and of a struggle 
to prevail, and that has such persistently conative implications in the term— 
der Wille —that names it. We can add to this the anguished, horrified, far- 
from-neutral tones in which Schopenhauer again and again describes the 
will. As Magee points out, this particular philosopher “was possessed by the 
idea that there is something inherently evil, monstrous, wicked about the 
ultimate force that constitutes the world” (148). But even if these lingering 
hints of malevolent volition are contaminants in a purely philosophical 
sense, they provide a very useful bridge to a poetic enterprise that posits in 
and behind the whole of nature a devastatingly potent, amoral, and threat- 
ening presence. 

It is just such a presence that utters itself in Hughes’s poem “Hawk 
Roosting” (Lupercal), as Hughes’s own description attests: 


Actually, what I had in mind was that in this hawk, Nature is think- 
ing. . . . I intended some creator like the Jehovah in Job but more 
feminine. When Christianity kicked the devil out of Job what they 
actually kicked out was Nature . . . and Nature became the devil. He 
doesn’t sound like Isis, mother of the Gods, which he is. He sounds 
like Hitler’s familiar spirit. There is a line in the poem almost verba- 
tim from Job. (Faas 199) 
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Hughes makes it clear that the hawk-persona here is actually the oracle for 
the generative process itself, the inexorable creative force that lies behind 
particular creatures—even “Gods”—and takes on a satanic, Hitlerian aspect 
for those apostles of mercy and measure who experience its pitiless, bound- 
less functioning. As Keith Sagar points out, with respect to Hughes'’s bibli- 
cal allusion, “In Job we find God still acknowledges as his own the most 
crude and savage powers of nature—behemoth and leviathan” (A7t 49). The 
avatars of blind, overwhelming appearance and depredation are not inci- 
dental to the ground of being, but of its essence. 

This ground, characterized as it is by a wild, irrational instinctuality, is 
totally antithetical to the classical notion of the Logos, the cosmic reason 
that orders the world and renders it intelligible. Both Schopenhauer and 
Hughes are fascinated by the ironies inherent in an antilogical logos. For 
the philosopher, consciousness was originally evolved by the will as a sur- 
vival mechanism for animals that had to seek their food. It is represented 
by the brain, he says, “just as every other effort of the self-objectifying will is 
represented by an organ” (World 1: 150). Even at the lower levels, however, 
consciousness brought with it “the possibility of illusion and deception, 
whereby the previous infallibility of the will acting without knowledge is abol- 
ished. Thus mechanical and other instincts, as manifestations of the will- 
without-knowledge, have to come to its aid guided in the midst of manifes- 
tations from knowledge” ( World 1: 151). At the highest, human, level, these 
problems are strikingly compounded: 


with the appearance of reason, this certainty and infallibility of the 
will’s manifestations . . . are almost entirely lost. Instinct withdraws 
altogether; deliberation, now supposed to take the place of every- 
thing, begets . . . irresolution and uncertainty. Error becomes pos- 
sible, and in many cases obstructs the adequate objectification of 
the will through actions. (World 1: 151-52) 


This antithesis between the awful certitude of will-driven instinct and 
the fancy-prone irresolution of human reason provides the animating ten- 
sion of “Hawk Roosting.” The “hooked head and hooked feet” of the preda- 
tor represent, like the human brain, organic “objectifications” of the rapa- 
cious will, but they are free from the “falsifying dream” that debilitates the 
brain and causes it to send delayed or faulty commands to the extremities 
by which it survives. One aspect of this “dream” is the tendency to construe 
surroundings aesthetically rather than strategically. Phenomena that we find 
pleasant or exhilarating—“the high trees. . . . the air’s buoyancy and the 
sun’s ray"—are “of advantage” to the hawk in its hunt for prey. Schopen- 
hauer finds enormous value in absorbed aesthetic contemplation precisely 
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because it releases the contemplator, for the moment, from the stringent ur 
gencies of will, enabling him or her to become “the pure subject of will-less 
knowing” and thus to be taken out of “the stream of time and of all other 
relations” (World 1: 197). Hughes’s poem as aesthetic artifact embodies this 
phenomenon, but simultaneously subverts it by explicitly reinstating the as- 
cendancy of the anticontemplative, aggressively immediate will. This is a 
point to which I will return later in considering Hughes’s artistic develop- 
ment in a Schopenhauerian light. 

Schopenhauer’s assertion, cited above, that particular body parts rep- 
resent particular objectifications of the will in its entirety is reflected in the 
hawk’s boast that “It took the whole of Creation / To produce my foot, my 
each feather.” The idea that the monolithic, monistic ground of being ob- 
jectifies itself in the overwhelming variety and multiplicity of natural phe- 
nomena leads to interesting corollaries for both poet and philosopher. One 
of these entails an essential and inescapable reciprocity between phenom- 
enon and noumenon. In Schopenhauer’s words: “If . . . all variety of forms 
in nature and all plurality of individuals belong not to the will, but only to 
its objectivity and to the form thereof, it necessarily follows that the will is 
indivisible and is wholly present in every phenomenon” (World 1: 155). The 
contradiction or “inner antagonism” in the will that so fascinated and ap- 
palled Schopenhauer also follows. As Bryan Magee strikingly describes it: 


In the animal world the war of all against all is a struggle in which 
one manifestation of the will survives by devouring, by literally eat- 
ing, another. It is a hungry will, insatiable and unassuageable, and 
the will’s phenomena have only each other to feed upon, for there 
is nothing else in the world. In this sense the will devours, and can 
devour only, itself. (155) 


Since “the whole of” creation/nature/will produced the hawk’s prey as well 
as the hawk, the voice that speaks through the latter is precisely the voice of 
this universal and unrelenting predation. Thus the hawk’s claim that it is 
the devouring master of that which shaped it: “Now I hold Creation in my 
foot / Or fly up, and revolve it all slowly—I kill where I please because it is 
all mine.” 

This last line is, presumably, the one Hughes says he took “almost ver- 
batim” from the Book of Job. Sagar identifies this source as Job 41:11, where 
God asserts that “Whatsoever is under the whole heaven is mine,” and rightly 
emphasizes the nature of the speaker as a savage god who has not yet be- 
come “the God of Love” and “is not interested in justice or morality” (Art 
49-50), This sorts exactly with Schopenhauer’s undercutting of human rea- 
soning processes as reflections of a logos that delineates the ultimate na- 
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ture of being. These processes are, rather, the sources of the error, irresolu- 
tion, and specious rationalization that the hawk contemptuously transcends: 
“There is no sophistry in my body: / My manners are tearing off heads,” 
and again, “No arguments assert my right.” No cosmic teleology, no escha- 
ton, no remediation of any sort can be expected from the blind, inexorable 
play of creation and destruction that grounds existence, justifying Schopen- 
hauer’s gloom and the hawk’s concluding claim: “Nothing has changed 
since I began. My eye has permitted no change. / Iam going to keep things 
like this.” 

Postulating this identity, however provisional, between Hughes’s na- 
ture/creation and Schopenhauer’s will, leads to a more profound under 
standing of the rationale behind the poet’s animation of vegetable and min- 
eral existence. The monistic, universal, and dynamic nature of the will as 
Schopenhauer construes it lends itself well to the fiction of a quasicon- 
sciousness, in varying modalities, that informs all the phenomena of cre- 
ation and makes for a drama of constant interaction between them. This 
drama is played out in the poems, of course, for the benefit of a human 
consciousness that is all too real and acute, and that is forced into the ironic 
perception of just how alien and how cognitively incommensurable is the 
rest of the creation to which it theoretically belongs. 

The title of Hughes’s poem “Still Life” (Wodwo) captures vividly the 
irony of the will’s dynamism inspiriting, as it were, even such seemingly static 
phenomena as an outcropping of stone and a harebell—the former the low- 
est grade of the will’s objectification and the latter the next above it. The 
“boundary” between these two grades is, says Schopenhauer, “the most 
sharply drawn in the whole of nature.” The “inorganic body” finds its “iden- 
tity and integrity” in matter, while its form is “inessential and changeable.” 
The situation of the organic body is exactly the reverse: 


its existence . . . consists simply in the constant change of the mate 
rial with persistence of the form. . . . Therefore the inorganic body 
has its continued existence through repose and isolation from exter 
nal influences. . . . [whereas] the organic body has its continuous ex- 
istence precisely through incessant movement and the constant re- 
ception of external influences. (World 2: 296) 


Tenaciously protecting the matter that provides its essence, Hughes’s stone 
is a “miserly” hoarder of its constituent “nothings,” smug in the belief that 
it can take without giving in the relentless economies of wind, sun, rain, 
and snow. It seeks repose and isolation by pretending to be “dead of lack,” 
and thus to escape the exactions of Schopenhauer’s “external influences.” 
The self-deluding nature of this stratagem is revealed by the trembling, in- 
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conspicuous harebell, which—unlike the stone—vividly registers the 
“threats of death” inherent in nature’s terrible energies. The flower depends 
on the “incessant movement” of these energies, but embodies and figures 
them at their most cataclysmic. The will in its role as “maker of the sea,” as 
earth shaper, “sleeps” in the plant preparing the upheavals of the aeons 
that will see the rock relentlessly diminished and reconfigured, then sub- 
merged by the sea that uncovered it in the first place. 

The notion of geological predation is more immediately dramatized in 
another poem from Wodwo, “Sugar Loaf,” where the antagonists are both 
inorganic matter and are already locked in a struggle for survival, even 
though the hill—like the rock of “Still Life’—“suspects nothing.” The 
“trickle” of water “cutting from the hill crown” is literally cutting away that 
crown by dissolution—a fitting process, since the water itself is dangerously 
dissolute, “wild as alcohol,” whorling “to a pure pool . . . with a whisp trout 
like a spirit.” This metaphor of inspiriting the inanimate reflects Schopen- 
hauer’s insistence that “we are compelled to recognize volition in every na- 
ture or tendency of a material body” (“Will” 309). The Hughesian irony is 
to locate in water a mode of volition analogous to that of the hawk. But 
here, too, Schopenhauer provides the metaphysical rationale: 


Every grade of the will’s objectification fights for the matter, the 
space, and the time of another. Persistent matter must constantly 
change the form, since, under the guidance of causality, mechani- 
cal, physical, chemical, and organic phenomena, each striving to 
appear, snatch the matter from one another. (World 1: 146-47) 


This observation provides a convincing background for the poet’s stark 
prophesy, “I see the whole huge hill in the small pool’s stomach,” and his 
dark understatement, worthy of Beowulf, “This will be serious for the hill.” 
Volition as it appears in the phenomena of the will—hawk, rock, flower, 
hill, and water—has a purposiveness predicated not only on survival but on 
total dominance, since each apparent portion of will is a projection of the 
will as the sum of reality. But the will in itself, the will as noumenon, has no 
such focus and direction: “Absence of all aim, of all limits, belongs to the 
essential nature of the will in itself, which is an endless striving” (World 1: 
164). As Hughes moves into the bleak sophistications of Wodwo and the vol- 
umes beyond, he begins to come to terms with the closely related concep- 
tion of a seething, blind, indefinable energy that underlies and fuels the 
processes of nature in their entirety. This effort to dramatize the almost 
ineffable leads to an indirectness and abstruseness that yield—at least par 
tially—to what we might call a noumenal reading of the poems involved. 
“Pibroch,” from Wodwo, is perhaps the most striking and ambitious of 
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these works. Its title denotes a set of variations for bagpipes on a traditional 
dirge or martial theme. Music thus becomes an analogue of sorts for the 
functioning of the mysterious but fundamental dynamic that preoccupies 
Hughes in this poem. It is a mirroring that Schopenhauer has theorized in 


some depth: 


music differs from all the other arts by the fact that it is not a copy 
of the phenomenon, or, more exactly, of the will’s adequate objec- 
tivity, but is directly a copy of the will itself, and therefore expresses 
the metaphysical to everything physical in the world, the thing-in- 
itself to every phenomenon. Accordingly, we could just as well call 
the world embodied music as embodied will. (World 1: 262-63) 


Elaborating the analogy, he recognizes “in the deepest tones of harmony, 
in the ground-bass, the lowest grades of the will’s objectification, inorganic 
nature, the mass of the planet,” and in the higher tones above this ground 
“the plant and animal worlds” (World 1: 258). 

In “Pibroch,” it is the steady drone of the bagpipes beneath the melody 
that stands in for the “mass” of “inorganic nature” so central to the poem’s 
bleak drama. Strictly speaking, this drone is an organ point that is sustained 
even when the melody crosses it to produce dissonance, rather than a 
ground-bass varied to produce constant harmony; but this very difference 
serves to illustrate Schopenhauer’s principle of inner antagonism, of the 
will turning on itself. On the phenomenal level, the notion of melodic varia- 
tions acts to differentiate the sea, rock, wind, and tree of the poem as dis- 
tinct antagonists and as varying modalities of quasiconsciousness. On the 
noumenal level, however, the whole idea of variation in a monistic force- 
field is ironically undermined. 

The cosmic monotony quite literally inherent in the monotone, the or 
gan point of the inorganic, is captured by the poem’s opening: 


The sea cries with its meaningless voice 
Treating alike its dead and its living, 

Probably bored with the appearance of heaven 
After so many millions of nights without sleep, 
Without purpose, without self-deception. 


The principal thrust of this description, however, is not to differentiate the 
sea from “higher” phenomena, but to reintegrate it, symbolically, with the 
noumenal will of which it is a representation. The sea’s very lack of distinc- 
tiveness and discrete components makes its use as a symbol of the mono- 
lithic will convincing. As Schopenhauer observes, individuality—at its peak 
in human beings—declines through the realms of animals and plants until 
“finally, in the inorganic kingdom of nature all individuality completely dis- 
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appears” (World 1: 132). Void of rationality and meaning, aimless, mind- 
lessly incessant, the sea as will stands in contradistinction to the “appear- 
ance of heaven,” which is to say, to the mere appearance of a logos that beto- 
kens a moral code and a coherent teleology. Instead, the ground of being 
proves to be such that sleep, purpose, and self-deception are of a piece ina 
purposeless universe. 

Turning his attention to a rock in the sea, Hughes uses the phrase 
“Stone likewise” to confer upon it the same symbolic status, with the dubi- 
ous distinction that, as phenomenon, the rock is “imprisoned / Like noth- 
ing in the Universe.” The rock’s occasional “dream” that it is “the foetus of 
God” is yet another ironic subversion of the divine logos, a process contin- 
ued by the wind that rushes over it as a parody of the divine afflatus. This 
spiritus associated with the “blind” stone and “able to mingle with nothing” 
negates any hope of communion with the First Cause and of cosmic orien- 
tation amid the mere “fantasy of directions” that its arbitrary shiftings rep- 
resent. Once again we are faced with an analogue of the invisible, bound- 
less, aimless will. 

The tree that is “Drinking the sea and eating the rock” is differentiated 
from both by that organic/inorganic boundary that Schopenhauer consid- 
ered—as we have seen—the “most sharply drawn in the whole of nature.” 
But, in keeping with the poem’s atavistic thrust, the phenomenal blurs back 
into the noumenal in the image of the self-contradictory will feeding on 
itself as it generates a desperate and totally pointless “struggle” to survive in 
a barren, hostile environment. Similarly, the quasiconsciousness of the tree 
as a higher-order phenomenon is brutally diminished in its description as 
“An old woman, fallen from space,” who “hangs on, because her mind’s 
gone completely.” It is not too much to say, in fact, that the cosmic status of 
human intellect itself is compromised by Hughes’s metaphor, as it is by 
Schopenhauer’s description of it vis-a-vis the will: 


the intellect is of a secondary character, and merely the organic 
function of a single part, a product of life; not the innermost kernel 
of our being, not the thing in itself, not metaphysical, incorporeal, 
eternal, like the will: the will never tires, never grows old, never 
learns, never improves by practice, is in infancy what it is in old age, 
eternally one and the same.... Being essential, moreover, it is like- 
wise immutable, and therefore exists in animals as it does in us. 
(“Will” 247) 


This passage reads like a philosophical gloss on the last stanza of “Pibroch”: 


Minute after minute, aeon after aeon, 
Nothing lets up or develops. 
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And this is neither a bad variant nor a tryout. 
This is where the staring angels go through. 
This is where all the stars bow down. 


The fundamental dynamic of nature, as presented here, is both normative 
and inexorable. It is also blindly unstinting, banally repetitive, and totally 
without telos. The angels, ostensibly the agents of God’s will, can find no 
point of purchase in the nihilistic abyss of Schopenhauer’s; and the stars, 
which Hughes follows William Blake in associating with rationalistic 
orderings, are forced to pay homage to an absolute irrationality at the very 
core of things. 

Hughes forces us, as observers of this pointless, incessant process, to 
share in the angelic vertigo, and also—as he raises his focus to the sentient 
grades of matter—in the pathos of what Schopenhauer calls “the suffering 
animal world” (World 1: 379). At this level, consciousness itself becomes the 
prey of the perpetual restlessness and dissatisfaction that mark its ground: 


The striving of matter can always be impeded only, never fulfilled or 
satisfied. But this is precisely the case with the striving of all the 
will’s phenomena. Every attained end is at the same time the begin- 
ning of a new course, and so on ad infinitum... . Eternal becoming, 
endless flux, belong to the revelation of the essential nature of the 
will. (World 1: 164) 


Schopenhauer refers specifically to the “life of birds,” with its “endless needs 
and exertions” in the service of a “future that afterwards becomes bank- 
rupt” (World 2: 353). 

In his poem “Poor Birds” (Moortown), Hughes once again produces what 
we might call a poetic correlative of the philosopher’s speculations: 


In the boggy copse. Blue 

Dusk presses into their skulls 

Electrodes of stars. All night 

Clinging to sodden twigs, with twiggy claws, 
They dream the featherless, ravenous 
Machinery of heaven. At dawn, fevered, 
They flee to the field. All day 

They try to get some proper sleep without 
Losing sight of the grass. Panics 

Fling them from hill to hill. They search everywhere 
For the safety that sleeps 

Everywhere in the closed faces 

Of stones. 


The stars here are no longer avatars of a callow rationalism, but the poles of 
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the will as galvanizing current, as the blind, seething, ubiquitous energy that 
burns without stint in the galaxies and relentlessly drives the creatures be- 
neath them. The “machinery of heaven” is the will, unfeathered and 
unfleshed in its noumenal status. As the literally insatiable hunger at the 
heart of being, it is also the stuff that dreams are made on, and thus the 
subverter of all repose. Waking is nothing but a feverish flight from dream- 
hungers into the terrors of real ones—the unending needs to eat and to 
avoid being eaten. The linkage between an all-pervasive anxiety and the all- 
pervasive will is inherent in the etymology of the “panics” that constantly 
flush the birds from place to place. The word derives literally from the Greek 
god Pan, whose “presence or unseen appearance caused terror” in the wood- 
lands, and whose name derives in turn from the Greek nav, meaning “all” 
(Oxford 646). This latter etymology was subsequently adopted by philoso- 
phers “who saw in the God the Universe, the Totality” (Grimal 341). Their 
search for safety “everywhere” is doomed to failure because the will that 
drives them is everywhere, decreeing that they—as organic phenomena— 
must stay in motion in order to constantly renew that matter the “sleeping” 
stone enjoys as a nonrenewable essence. 

Even though the birds must “suffer” the will’s relentless pressure in pro- 
portion to the grade of consciousness they possess, they obviously are inca- 
pable of formulating a notion such as “poor birds.” This act is the preroga- 
tive of the human intellect, which is able to separate itself from the immedi- 
ate demands of the will long enough to contemplate disinterestedly the es- 
sences of phenomena. In Schopenhauer’s terms, we are able to relinquish 
considering things under the guidance of “the principle of sufficient rea- 
son,” which involves considering them solely with regard to “the where, the 
when, the why, and the whither” as these relate to “our own will.” Instead, 
we turn to the what, in which “the particular thing, at one stroke, becomes 
the Idea of its species, and the perceiving individual becomes the pure subject 
of knowing” (World 1: 178-79). This “Idea” is, for Schopenhauer, “the most 
adequate objectivity possible of the will” (World 1: 175). It occupies an inter- 
mediate status between the will, of which it is a direct objectification, and 
the particularized phenomena that are the will’s indirect objectification. 

Along these lines, Hughes’s oblique, enigmatic poem “Wodwo,” from 
the volume of that title, can be profitably read as a drama of consciousness 
in which the evolving psyche struggles with the advent ofa “pure” subjectiv- 
ity that conjures “Ideas” along with the unsettling quest for whatness that 
they involve. The Middle English term wodwo is taken from a catalogue of 
fierce wilderness creatures in Gawain and the Green Knight and is variously 
translated as satyr, troll, and wild man of the woods, according to Keith Sagar, 
who goes on to cite Hughes's own gloss: “Introducing a reading of the poem 
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Hughes described his wodwo as ‘some sort of satyr or half-man or half-ani- 
mal, half all kinds of elemental things, just a little larval being without shape 
or qualities who suddenly finds himself alive in this world at any time” (Art 
98). Elsewhere, Hughes says that he imagines this “half-man, half-animal 
spirit of the forests” as something that “does not know what it is and is full 
of questions. It is quite bewildered to know what is going on” (Poetry 62). 

Leonard Scigaj, in a particularly useful observation, places the poem 
itself in a group that presents 


nature as benevolent, transfigured by a newly won sense of freedom 
wherein the psyche of the persona is not subject to an emotional 
dependency or ego dependency upon either the environment or 
cultural givens, but is rather a bemused spectator who can view na- 
ture as a soothing companion because of an already achieved calm- 
ness of mind. (110) 


Though one might question whether the wodwo finds nature “soothing,” 
this commentary is quite in the spirit of the Schopenhauerian dynamic by 
which consciousness temporarily triumphs over the unremitting pressure 
of the will and conceptualizes the will’s phenomena—including itself—in a 
spirit of objective curiosity. As a “half-man” just emerging from the tyranny 
of the animal’s pure survival-focus, the wodwo is driven into a peculiarly 
intellectual ferment by having “been given the freedom of this place.” Its 
question “What am I?” leads it to examine its position vis-a-vis the rest of 
nature not in self-defense, but as a matter of classifying itself and of orient- 
ing itself within a sort of conceptual geography: 


I enter water. What am I to split 

The glassy grain of water looking upward I see the bed 
Of the river above me upside down very clear 

What am I doing here in mid-air? Why do I find 

this frog so interesting as I inspect its most secret 
interior and make it my own? 


The last question has a three-fold resonance. It not only foregrounds 
for contemplation what Schopenhauer calls “the Idea” of another “species”; 
it suggests the mental assimilation of one phenomenon by another involved 
in the contemplation process, and it calls up as a second-order abstraction 
the Idea of the process itself—the wonderment that one is involved in such 
an enterprise. This layered self-consciousness, with its awareness of aware- 
ness, is more evidence for Keith Sagar’s assertion that Hughes himself “is a 
wodwo in all his poems, asking these same questions of the world in which 
he finds himself” and thereby “expressing the idea of the poet” (Art 98). 
Schopenhauer underwrites such an identification in singling out the artist 
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as the ultimate purveyor of the “knowledge of the Ideas,” as the practitio- 
ner of a process that “plucks the object of its contemplation from the stream 
of the world’s course and holds it isolated before it” (World 1: 185). 

Elaborating on this artist-Idea nexus, the philosopher describes a par- 
ticular mode of aesthetic response to nature that bears even more specifi- 
cally on the case of Hughes: 


But these very objects, whose significant forms invite us to a pure 
contemplation of them, may have a hostile relation to the human 
will in general, as manifested in its objectivity, the human body. 
They may be opposed to it; they may threaten it by their might that 
eliminates all resistance, or their immeasurable greatness may re- 
duce it to nought. Nevertheless, the beholder may not direct his at- 
tention to this relation to his will which is so pressing and hostile, 
but although he perceives and acknowledges it, he may consciously 
turn away from it, forcibly tear himself from his will and its rela- 
tions, and, giving himself up entirely to knowledge, may quietly 
contemplate, as pure, will-less subject of knowing, those very objects 
so terrible to the will. . . . he is then filled with the feeling of the 
sublime. (World 1: 201) 


Since the wodwo/poet is “half-animal” and “half-man,” he is at once a crea- 
ture in the grip of blind, will-driven instincts unmitigated by reason and a 
detached psyche capable of contemplating from the inside the will’s inexo- 
rable urgencies. The essential power of Hughes’s poetry derives, it seems to 
me, from its struggle to render comprehensible the ineffable immediacies 
of will from which its images and formulations are—in Schopenhauer’s fig- 
ure—“forcibly” torn. The awe and terror evoked by the Hughesian sublime 
are produced not so much by the hawk, the jaguar, the predatory landscape 
on which a particular poem centers, as by the sense of close encounter with 
the primal energy—rapacious, unstinting, and totally indifferent to human 
concerns—that fuels existence. 

Itis in the stark, unsettling nature poems of Wodwo that Hughes finally 
perfects this mode, so that the evocations of the will as primal energy seem 
somehow informed by that energy, and always on the verge of dissolving 
back into its inscrutable vortex. His development to this point might itself 
be construed in Schopenhauerian terms as one of more and more immedi- 
ate representations of the will, starting from his first volume, The Hawk in 
the Rain (1957), where the power that energizes nature seems more argu- 
mentatively and abstractly conceived, emerging indirectly from the strenu- 
ous and somewhat rigid dialectics of particular poems. In the title poem of 
that volume, for instance, the hawk is depicted—in counterpoint to its slog- 
ging, bemired observer—as “The diamond point of will that polestars / The 
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sea drowner’s endurance.” By the time of “Still Life,” “Sugar Loaf,” and 
“Pibroch,” however, a new immediacy is evident in representations that ap- 
pear to partake of the generative (and destructive) flux they embody. 

This mode persists in Hughes’s work, it should be pointed out, long 
past the 1967 publication of Wodwo. In Wolfwatching (1989), for instance, we 
find the sparrow hawk with eyes “still wired to the nuclear core” (“A Spar- 
row Hawk”) and the fierce macaw in the fiercer grip of “the dancing stars / 
Who devised this / Trembling degradation and prison” (“Macaw”). It is true 
that in this interval another aspect of Hughes has emerged, the seeker of 
larger harmonies and reconciliations in the teachings of Eastern religions. 
But here too we find the shadow of Schopenhauer, who sought along some 
of the same paths for means of negating the will’s relentless pressures. In 
the last analysis, it is hard to locate a point in Hughes’s development where 
his profound affinity with Schopenhauer is not evident, and where it does 
not illuminate a poetry that explores more intrepidly than any other the 
nightmare of ravening cosmic energies—what Hughes in the poem “Pike” 
calls “the dream / Darkness beneath night’s darkness had freed, / That 
rose slowly towards me, watching.” 


NOTES 


l On Hardy’s and Lawrence’s links with Schopenhauer, see, respectively, 
Seymour-Smith (329-31) and Montgomery (43-72). 

? Keith Sagar mentions Schopenhauer as one of those we may wish to study 
in the quest to “seek out new coordinates” for reading Hughes (“Introduction” 
xiv-xv). 
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Monologue as Dramatic Action in 
Brian Friel’s Faith Healer and 
Molly Sweeney 


KAREN DEVINNEY 


he Irish playwright Brian Friel has always been skeptical of the capabili- 

ties of language to convey truth. As a citizen of post-Gaelic Ireland, his 
suspicion is both political and philosophical: he finds himself in the ironic 
position of writing about native Irish culture in the language of Ireland’s 
colonizer. His plays, especially Translations (1980) and its companion piece 
The Communication Cord (1982), self-consciously dissect the political and epis- 
temological implications of this imperialist’s language. While Friel simply 
has no choice but to write in English if he is to reach a broad audience, he 
does so ironically and in order to point out the enforced nature of his 
choice. His dialogue in isolation, then, cannot be understood as the trans- 
parent medium of his meaning. 

To an extent, of course, this is true of all playwrights, whose works must 
be seen as scripts susceptible to a range of choices by directors, actors, de- 
signers, and audiences. As David Hare wrote, “the play is in the air.” Yet 
more often than not, critics of Friel have come closer to Richard Pine’s dis- 
missal of stagecraft as “contrivance” than to a rich understanding of the 
many ways a theater piece makes meaning (Jreland’s Drama 138).' Richard 
Tillinghast’s 1991 New Criterion article is a rare exception to this tendency. 
He places other critics’ focus on language within the Irish theatrical tradi- 
tion: “From The School for Scandal by Sheridan . . . to Beckett’s Waiting for 
Godot, we remember the great Irish plays for their dialogue rather than for 
the inventiveness of their dramatic structure.” “Talk,” quips Tillinghast, “is 
the national pastime” (35). Tillinghast reminds us that often for the stage 
Irishman, to speak is to act, a “pastime” as engrossing as fishing or pub crawl- 
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ing. For him, Friel goes beyond his predecessors by firmly grounding his 
dialogue in the theatrical experience. Indeed, Friel is often called “the fa- 
ther of contemporary Irish drama,” allowing such recent talents as Frank 
McGuinness, Marina Carr, and Tom Murphy to flourish in the often hostile 
genre of theater (Pine, “Irish Drama” 190).* 

These factors make two of Friel’s plays especially worth study. Both Faith 
Healer (1979) and Molly Sweeney (1994) are monologic. Their status as the- 
ater pieces demands that we respect them as performance, but their form 
encourages us to treat them as prose poems. Their lack of conventional 
stage action is, however, through a sort of logical hairpin curve, exactly what 
makes them so dramatic. By replacing action with narration, Friel not only 
critiques the Irish penchant for oratory, but he also dramatizes his conten- 
tion that events are meaningful mainly insofar as they become stories, fic- 
tions told by their participants. Their meaning resides not in what actually 
happens but in how they are narrated by and to the people who partici- 
pated in them. This is not, after all, so very far from the way that naming 
becomes the exercise of naked power in Translations. The difference in that 
play between the Gaelic “Baile Baeg” and the English “Ballybeg” is impor- 
tant precisely because it transcends mere language. The eventual domi- 
nance of “Ballybeg” represents the political dominance of the English. It is 
a meaningful sign simply because it is the sign of the powerful. (And in 
Translations, these words will be made into literal signs: road signs.) Because 
naming is an action, as meaningful and full of conflict as conventional stage 
action, the theater space and the human voices of actors are both indis- 
pensable to Friel. Their voices embody, in all these plays, the power struggles 
over reality, in a way that escapes critics looking only at the words on the 
page. 

Faith Healer and Molly Sweeney are united both by their monologic form 
and by their contention that truth is subjective, a matter of perception and 
recall. Sight becomes a metaphor in both Faith Healer and Molly Sweeney for 
knowledge. Yet the easy equation of sight and insight is troubled by the 
unreliability of perception and memory. The sighted characters in Molly are 
the least insightful, and in Faith Healer, faith in the impalpable is more valu- 
able than knowledge of the necessarily palpable. “Seeing” is not necessarily 
“believing,” because authentic faith depends on trust in the unseeable. The 
unreliability of sight extends to the audience as well; both plays admit of a 
truth beyond the physically realized world that we see onstage. So it is not 
surprising that Friel manipulates and alters theatrical conventions in both 
these plays. While the use of soliloquy is hardly shocking—after Beckett, 
little is—it is unusual for Friel, whose staging is more commonly realistic. 
Although these plays are of a piece thematically with other of Friel’s works, 
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they differ in interesting ways in their stage techniques. What makes them 
unique as a pair is precisely Friel’s willingness to play with his form, to take 
meaningful risks, confident in his own ability to make his risks pay off. And 
what Friel gains recompenses both him and us for losing the stage conven- 
tions of traditional dialogue, character-to-character interactions, and the 
thrilling but reassuring undulations of plot. 

In Faith Healer, first produced in New York in 1979, Frank Hardy, Grace, 
and Teddy tell the story of Frank’s career as a traveling faith healer in Scot- 
land and Wales, until he is killed by a group of young Irishmen on his re- 
turn to his native Ireland. Grace is either Frank’s mistress or wife, and the 
Cockney Teddy is his manager. They never appear onstage together, only in 
scenes separated by blackouts and scene changes. Their stories differ on 
questions of fact, until it becomes clear that factual accuracy is beside the 
point. 

In Molly Sweeney, premiered at the Gate Theatre in Dublin in 1994, three 
characters tell the story of Molly Sweeney, blind since the age of 10 months. 
She is convinced by her husband Frank and the aspirations of a local oph- 
thalmologist, Mr. Rice, to allow herself to undergo regenerative surgery, with 
tragic results. Frank, Rice, and Molly are the three “monologists.”* In the 
premiere production directed by Friel himself, when each actor spoke, he 
or she stood while the others sat on their plain, straight-backed chairs. Each 
character occupied a personal space of memory that did not overlap with 
the others’. As Friel’s directions in the published text state, “each character 
inhabits his/her own special acting area” (13). 

Friel’s gains demonstrate his tightly controlled yet innovative ability to 
embody his ideas onstage. His first gift from the form is the way that the 
monologues in both plays isolate the characters, thus making physical for 
the audience their emotional and, indeed, experiential isolation from each 
other. In Faith Healer, what emerges from this isolation is the play’s absolute 
insistence on the subjectivity, and concomitant fluidity, of personal identity. 
For Frank, Grace is English and his mistress, while Grace herself and Teddy 
insist on her Irish origins and married status. Frank’s father was a sergeant 
at arms according to him, but a storeman to Grace (22). The origin of much 
of this flexibility can be found in Frank, in “some compulsion he had to 
adjust, to refashion, to re-create everything around him. . . . he kept remak- 
ing people according to some private standard of excellence” (22), as Grace 
observes. But neither of the other two is any more reliable. The superfi- 
cially harmless Teddy, at first apparently the unbiased outsider, eventually 
reveals himself as hopelessly in love with Grace. Our cue is his anxious rep- 
etition of his “one ruling principle”: “friends is friends and work is work, 
and as the poet says, never the twain shall meet” (30). By the end of his 
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soliloquy, it is clear that his feelings for Grace make him hostile towards 
Frank, yet he also admits he loves Frank, “maybe even more” (39). So while 
Frank’s greater facility with “remaking” suggests that he is, as Declan Kiberd 
notes, a model for the playwright, all characters inhabit a world where the 
identities of self and others are unstable (108).° When we look for the play’s 
traditional, structuring conflict, we find it among different versions of real- 
ity, where the ugliest battles are fought over who exactly each character is. 

Molly Sweeney's use of the soliloquy is also significant for the play’s mean- 
ing. All three characters are onstage throughout; each stands to speak his 
or her monologue while the others sit. More prominently than in Faith 
Healer, this allows their interaction, or avoidance of such, to become part of 
their characters. Significantly, Molly herself, at least in Friel’s own produc- 
tion, was the only one to look at the others while they spoke, even though 
she cannot physically see. This stages the fact that she is the only character 
capable of emotional engagement with and understanding of the others. 
And this is her downfall, as it is her desire to please the others that makes 
her agree to the operation, despite her own misgivings about losing her 
unique sightless world. Both Frank and Mr. Rice, on the other hand, while 
never acknowledging the presence of the others, are at pains to explain 
themselves to us, their listeners, revealing their guilty consciences and, by 
comparison, Molly’s freedom from such feelings. Rice, for instance, excuses 
his fantasy about using Molly’s case to recover his own reputation by noting 
that “People who live alone frequently enjoy an opulent fantasy life” (18). 
Their lack of interaction becomes, as the evening progresses, something 
that needs to be explained, needs to become part of the play’s meaning. 
Because Molly breaks the conventional glass wall around the other solilo- 
quists, we know that it can be done, and the other characters’ refusal to do 
so then becomes part of their personalities. 

The soliloquy form encourages uncertainty not only about perception, 
but because perception is an action, also about more “concrete” issues like 
events in which more than one person participated. While in both plays, 
trying to discover the literal truth is precisely what does not repay effort, 
the differences in stories are much more blatant in Faith Healer. No two char- 
acters agree completely about two central events: what happened in 
Kinlochbervie and Frank’s final evening in Friel’s invented and apparently 
infinitely useful village of Ballybeg.® Both events are introduced each time 


with their own refrains. As each character begins talking about Ballybeg, 
she or he says: 


the last day of August we crossed from Stranraer to Larne and drove 
through the night to County Donegal. And there we got lodgings in 
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a pub, a lounge bar, really, outside a village called Ballybeg, not far 
from Donegal Town. (16, 26, 37) 


The disagreements modify important aspects of the part of the story on 
which they all agree: that Frank was killed by a group of young Irishmen 
when he failed to cure their crippled friend. Did Frank embrace his martyr- 
dom in a blaze of clarification about his purpose in life, as Frank views it? 
Or did he see the crippled friend as a challenge against which he wanted 
“to measure himself,” only to fail, as Grace claims (27)? While the fact of 
his death is agreed, his motivation is still in question. Whether he faced 
death so readily is the core question of the play, unanswerable in any defini- 
tive way because we don’t actually see the act. 

The refrain for the Kinlochbervie story is slightly different for each char- 
acter. Frank says: 


We were in the north of Scotland when I got word that my mother 
had had a heart attack. In a village called Kinlochbervie, in 
Sutherland, about as far north as you can go in Scotland. A pictur- 
esque little place, very quiet, very beautiful, looking across to the 
Isle of Lewis in the Outer Hebrides. ... (15) 


Grace uses some of the same phrases, such as “about as far north as you can 
go in Scotland” (21), but for her, the village is “where the baby’s buried” 
(21). Also, while for Frank the village was bathed in sunshine, to Grace “the 
week that we were there it rained all the time, not really rained but a heavy 
wet mist so that you could scarcely see across the road” (21). Frank never 
mentions the baby (who according to Grace was stillborn), and in fact claims 
that Grace was barren (41). Teddy’s version substantiates Grace’s story about 
the baby, but in his version the weather was clear. He also, however, uses the 
“about as far north as you can go in Scotland” refrain (34). Both refrains 
become mnemonic devices to help the audience connect the disparate ver- 
sions of the events and to point out the differences among them. 
Although any given production of a play seals an interpretation of a 
text in the amber of the moment, the monologic form allows greater inter 
pretative leeway to the audience, because there is no single version of the 
action, only various descriptions of it. While the interpretation of events 
participated in or witnessed by characters is completely unreliable, that of 
events witnessed by the audience is less so. This is true not primarily be- 
cause the events are witnessed by more people—and what is real is defined 
as the result of the greatest sedimentation of agreement—but because “what 
really happened” is subjective. And the audience then can determine a kind 
of truth by witnessing the events themselves. Friel withholds such witness- 
ing from his audience here. All events are distanced by the narrative form 
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from the direct experience of the audience. This forefronts the way the 
meaning of all experience is mediated by interpretation. 

The contradictions in the stories, in what would pass for the plot if this 
were conventional drama, are the contradictions among the perceptions of 
individuals. Narration is the action; the conflict is between words and the 
people who believe in them. Curiously, critics seem to believe Frank over 
the other characters.” But Frank is not necessarily the winner in the power 
struggle over whose version of events will be believed. Grace is also a com- 
pelling storyteller and has the substantiation of Teddy on some key facts. 
After all, everyone in the play is trying to make his or her life seem worth- 
while. Frank needs to believe that his career as a traveling mountebank was 
driven by a genuine gift for healing that was also his romantic curse. Grace 
needs to feel that her devotion to Frank redeemed her from their life of 
poverty and her decision to give up a promising legal career to marry him. 
Teddy needs to gain satisfaction from his long professional attachment to 
Frank’s act. There is no reason to accept anyone’s version as the one true 
one, just as there is no aesthetic reason to flatten the characters and their 
conflicts into “good” versus “evil,” or “right” versus “wrong.” Their conflicts 
are the point. 

Molly Sweeney also presents seeming contradictions, but they are more 
subtle and reveal less-naked battles for power. With all characters onstage, 
the audience is drawn to look at the person who is the subject of the solilo- 
quy, to confirm, alter, or elaborate on its own impressions of that person 
presented. So, for instance, during Frank’s discussion of the term engram in 
his first monologue, he remarks that Rice’s pronunciation of the word was 
“swanky. . . . And he was born in the village of Kilmeedy in County Limerick 
for God’s sake!” (20).8 When Frank Sweeney offers this rather unflattering 
impression of Mr. Rice, we cannot help but look at the surgeon, played origi- 
nally by the patrician T. P. McKenna, and wonder to what extent Frank’s 
impression is accurate, to what extent we want to accept his take on Rice’s 
personality. Yes, McKenna’s pronunciation was indeed swanky, but even in 
his first address to the audience, he was able to suggest his Limerick roots. 
Similarly, Rice suggests that for Frank, Molly’s “blindness was his latest cause 
and . . . it would absorb him just as long as his passion lasted” (18). And in 
Frank’s subsequent remarks, he himself admits that “I’ve spent my life at 
dozens of mad schemes” (22). Yet Frank’s enthusiasm is infectious. He is 
among the most likable of all of Friel’s dramatic characters. Clearly, all opin- 
ions here are colored by self-interest. 

While we can dismiss some of Frank Sweeney’s and Mr. Rice’s assess- 
ments as amusing, their real blindness to what is valuable in Molly’s life 
does eventually kill her. Driven by their selfish motives, they convince her 
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to undergo two operations that restore her sight. She works hard to learn 
how to understand what she sees, but she cannot adjust to the sighted world. 
Unable to go back to her blind world, with its sensual pleasures in swim- 
ming and biking, she ends in a middle world of insanity, which will lead 
eventually to her death. The actors’ isolation onstage embodies this lack of 
real connection among the characters. 

Friel, then, makes his characters’ isolation(s) the core of his theatrical 
form. Another asset of the form is that, taking a tip from Beckett’s similar 
work, especially Play, he is able to imply that his characters are not, strictly 
speaking, characters only. By the starkness of their outlines, the silhouett- 
ing quality of the spotlight, they become metonyms. Marvin Carlson, in his 
review of the London transfer production of the play, called Molly Sweeney 
“rich in symbolic reference.” This richness provides an interpretative con- 
text pointing outside their immediate situation, as in Play W1, W2, and Man 
transcend their melodramatic roots. 

Of course, seeing the characters as only symbols would deaden these 
plays immeasurably. But the fact that they are much more does not make 
the question of what they symbolize less compelling. I would suggest that in 
Molly Sweeney, Friel, gently and subtly, creates an allegory for Ireland’s cur- 
rent cultural dilemma. Molly Sweeney—what more Irish name?—stands 
onstage literally between the twin impulses of modernization and romantic 
nostalgia, represented by the former international medical star Mr. Rice and 
the idealistic but hapless Frank. And she is destroyed by her desire to please 
both. Like Yeats’s Countess Cathleen or the Easter Uprisers, she sacrifices 
herself for the good of those around her, but sets a precedent for action 
that often becomes merely self-destructive: “Too long a sacrifice / Can make 
a stone of the heart.” Faith Healer, about Britain’s Gaelic fringes of Scotland 
and Wales and the even more peripheralized belief in faith healing of their 
outcasts, represents the undercurrent of the irrational, the Celtic twilight, 
still present and alive in Gaelic cultures. Frank’s ability to employ and chan- 
nel his semimystical powers is fatally undermined by his self-doubt and the 
disbelief of others. In this play, Friel depicts Ireland’s otherworldliness and 
its inability to yoke such impulses to rationality. He continues Yeats’s con- 
cern with those who “mistake the brightness of the moon / For the prosaic 
light of day.”? 

Further, like the figures in Play and the symbolist characters in Yeats’s 
plays, these characters inhabit places that seem beyond time. Their con- 
temporary dress is at least a step away from the impersonality of Beckett's 
urns, but we are led to believe that the events happen without concern for 

verb tense. By the end of Faith Healer, we discover, for instance, that both 
Grace and Frank are dead. Again, like Play's triad, these people find a kind 
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of present life in speaking of past events. And in Molly Sweeney, Molly’s verb 
tenses shift, especially in the central scene describing the preoperation party 
she threw. Rita Cairns “managed the health club I was working in. Rita prob- 
ably knows me better than anybody” (29-30). Yet we learn later that she 
and Rita ended their friendship a few months after Molly’s operation, when 
her behavior became erratic. Molly is unable to adjust to the sighted word 
or find in it recompense for the richly tactile world she lost. At the very end 
of the play, she seems to have lapsed into a fantasy world without connec- 
tion to exterior time or her own physical senses: 


Anyhow my borderline country is where I live now. I’m at home 
there. . . . It certainly doesn’t worry me anymore that what I think I 
see may be fantasy or indeed what I take to be imagined may very 
well be real—what’s Frank’s term?—external reality. (67) 


This disregard for time and the contingencies of “external reality” is 
due to the way that, as I have been arguing, action is replaced by descrip- 
tion. The characters ave in the same time as the events they narrate, as they 
narrate them. These plays must be narrated because they are the perfor- 
mance of the events, but performance here is understood as the narration/ 
description of events, rather than the acting out of them. Although solilo- 
quies (narration) may seem the antithesis of Aristotelian drama, they are, 
for Friel, the only way to dramatize his examination of subjectivity in these 
plays. Truth resides, when it lands anywhere, in the stories we tell ourselves 
about events, and therefore in language. There is little importance, then, 
in action outside someone’s perception of it. 

Since the characters cannot agree on essentials of identity or value, the 
potential in these plays for any cooperative action is minimal, to say the 
least. And this is a very curious conclusion for a politically engaged play- 
wright like Friel to suggest. In 1967, while still a fledging playwright but an 
experienced fiction writer, Friel gave a speech on theater to the Thomas 
More Association of Chicago. In this speech, later published in the 
association’s organ, The Critic, he described the difference between writing 
plays and writing fiction as being primarily a difference of audience: “one 
cannot sit by himself in the stalls and be moved by a dramatic performance— 
and for this reason: that the dramatist does not write for one man; he writes 
for an audience . . .” (“Theatre of Hope” 14-15). And the purpose of such 
writing is to depict honestly “a man’s frustrations and hopes and anguishes 
-.. and by so doing help make a community of individuals” (17). Clearly, 
his choice of fiction or theater is a political choice, in that by choosing the 
theater over fiction for the last 20 years, Friel has seen himself as doing his 
part to create cultural community in his divided homeland. 
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Creating this community, either in a theater for one night, or on the 
Irish island for history, is his fervent hope, and one of the goals of the Field 
Day Theatre Company, which he cofounded in 1980. As Yeats worked to- 
ward a “unified culture” that affected but transcended politics, Friel attempts 
through Field Day to create “a fifth province” that will unite the Republic 
and Ulster.!° But Friel does not shy from the difficulties inherent in bring- 
ing together the two terms individual and community. While these two plays, 
focusing as they do on individual experience, may seem the least promising 
places to find common ground, their presentation in a theater creates an 
experience that is the beginning of community. The spoken language is 
what separates these characters from each other, because it is rooted in pri- 
vate perceptions and often selfish motivations. But the acting of their sto- 
ries unites them for those moments, and unites them with us. Theater is, 
after all, about both saying and doing, even when the two coalesce. 


NOTES 
! Pine writes: 


Contrivance tends to interpose itself between the audience/reader and 
the author’s meaning. Like all effective stage design, it should enhance 
and decorate the play, underlining its subtleties and drawing out its in- 
ner meaning, rather than creating them.... (Ureland’s Drama 138) 


? Tillinghast (35) brings a refreshingly practical eye to the ways Friel’s plays 
work on stage. He is limited, however, by his focus on the early play Philadel- 
phia, Here I Come! 

3 See also Kilroy and Tillinghast. 

4 The term monologists is Friel’s own. See Faith Healer 10. 

5 Perhaps it need not be noted that I find Kiberd’s reading (108) a mis- 
construction. 

ê Ballybeg figures in or is the setting for at least parts of nine plays: Aristo- 
crats; The Communication Cord; Dancing at Lughnasa; Faith Healer; Molly Sweeney; 
The Mundy Scheme; Philadelphia, Here I Come!; Translations; and Wonderful Tennes- 
See. 

7 Critics such as Declan Kiberd and Richard Kearney see Frank’s version 
of events as true and un-self-consciously representing Friel’s own views. This 
becomes in both essays part of a larger argument that Friel sees the work of a 
playwright as essentially a confidence trick. See Kiberd 108 and Kearney’s en- 
tire chapter. 

8 In another example of the way Friel recycles geography, Frank Hardy claims 
to be from this same town. See Faith Healer 12. 

9 The first Yeats quotation is from “Easter 1916,” lines 57-58, and the sec- 
ond is from “The Tower,” lines 45-46. 

10 See Flannery 58-100 and Kearney. Flannery’s discussion of Yeats and the 

Abbey is an excellent introduction to the poet's often-misunderstood plays. While 
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many of them seem unactable, they actually reveal an imagination deeply in- 
formed by the contingencies of the stage. It is perhaps unfortunate that Yeats’s 
call for a symbolist theater was ignored in favor of the realism of Synge and oth- 
ers. It is a mark of Friel’s great talent that he is able to write plays that com- 


bine the two impulses. 
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ANDREW J. KAPPEL PRIZE IN LITERARY CRITICISM, 1999 


The winner of this year’s prize is Shoshana Wechsler’s “A Ma(t)ter of Fact 
and Vision: The Objectivity Question and Muriel Rukeyser’s ‘The Book of 
the Dead.” The judge was Lauren Berlant, who teaches in the English de- 
partment at the University of Chicago. She is the author of The Anatomy of 
National Fantasy: Hawthorne, Utopia, and Everyday Lifeand The Queen of America 
Goes to Washington City: Essays on Sex and Citizenship. She is also coeditor of 
Critical Inquiry and Public Culture. 
Professor Berlant writes: 


What I Did on My Summer Vacation: It Was Awarding 


Who takes the time to read, these days, at a pace that can make ac- 
cessible the patience and care with which the literary critic crafts 
phrases, sentences, arguments, and other modes of intellectual 
resonance? Whose work is lucky enough to be read for its critical 
poetic, during this phase of anxious professionalism, when people 
read most things in order to get the “point” more than the process? 
I had the great luck to read slowly the five excellent essays Twentieth 
Century Literature sent me, and I commend them all for the breath- 
taking sentences and turns of thought they contain, and the memo- 
rable interpreted worlds they bring into being. 

What I learned about literary criticism from this tiny archive is 
that authorial biography and intentionality still matter a lot, as do 
questions of whether a gesture is quintessentially modern or post- 
modern. But the most pressing question seems to be about what re- 
lation the real has to realism—that is, the status of the interpretive 
referent, whether it be a literary citation or historical event, and 
how these questions of referentiality change, challenge, or confirm 
the value of “the literary.” I had to make a hard decision. 

The essay “A Ma(t)ter of Fact and Vision: The Objectivity Ques- 
tion and Muriel Rukeyser’s ‘The Book of the Dead’” receives this 
award because it does so many things so memorably: it writes liter- 
ary history with a passion that requires capacious curiosity and 
knowledge (for instance, about political and personal struggles to 
change the conditions of US coal miners; photography and dis- 
course about photography in the 1930s; objectivism in high mod- 
ernist literature generally and its articulation with Rukeyser’s desire 
for what might seem oxymoronic, a scientific eye; the desire called 
“documentary” literature; the surprising but conventional appear- 
ance of mythic rhetoric in this context; and so on). The essay also 
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has a dazzling eye for textual events within Rukeyser’s poem: the 
critic reads beautifully, thoughtfully, and urgently. This essay also 
forces us to ask what knowledge and poetry and criticism are, if they 
seek to be something more than extended epitaphs, marking what 
has been. This critical poem and its critical heir are now part of my 
archive, extending the life of events in the world and becoming 
events that demand attention—not just to social domination but 
also to what criticism/commentary can do when seeing what’s true 
is not enough, even for the intellectual. 


The Andrew J. Kappel Prize in Literary Criticism, named for the late 
critic and esteemed deputy editor of TCL, is awarded annually to the au- 
thor (or authors) of a work submitted to the journal during the preceding 
year that is judged to make the most impressive contribution to our under 
standing and appreciation of the literature of this century. Nominees are 
chosen by the editors of TCL and members of the journal’s editorial board. 
A different prominent literary figure serves each year as judge. The prize 
includes publication in our summer issue and an award of $500. All essays 
submitted to the journal are eligible. 
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CALL FOR PAPERS: 
LITERATURE AND APOCALYPSE 


Twentieth Century Literature seeks essays for a special 
issue on literature and apocalypse in the twentieth 
century. Violent conclusions and revelations have 
been pervasive in the century now coming to an end, 
and writers have used representations of apocalypse 
as a way to approach the century’s vast social, techno- 
logical, and political transformations, crises, and ca- 
tastrophes. Essays may take up all genres, national 
literatures, and critical methods in investigating the 
aesthetic, historical, cultural, political, and psycho- 
logical significance of the representations of the End, 
or conditions after the “End,” that have played such 
important roles in literature from 1900 to 1999. Please 
send essays to James Berger, English Department, 107 
Hofstra University, Hempstead NY 11549-1070, by 
February 1, 2000. 
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A Ma(t)ter of Fact and Vision: 
The Objectivity Question and Muriel 
Rukeyser’s “The Book of the Dead” 


SHOSHANA WECHSLER 


Wie Rukeyser’s pioneering politics and poetics, so clearly articulated 
even at the inception of her career, have placed her at the embattled 
center, and not the maverick margins, of American intellectual and literary 
discourse. This essay resituates her modernist documentary poem within 
the larger cultural vortex of the 1930s to demonstrate the profundity and 
continuing significance of her engagement—she who was so compelled by 
the dance between poetry and science—with the intellectual currents of 
her time. Rukeyser’s unflinching grasp of the immediate manifests itself in 
a diagnostic largeness of vision which in retrospect seems to verge nearly 
on the prescient. Her poem “The Book of the Dead” testifies to a canny 
preoccupation with precisely those questions that have come to define the 
present contestation of objectivity, and with it the whole terrain of postmo- 
dernity. For if the 30s can be characterized by an objectivist sensibility—a 
collective infatuation with a whole spectrum of conflicting theories and prac- 
tices, each claiming the mantle of “objectivity’—then Rukeyser’s Depres- 
sion-era polemic reveals her both as that decade’s orthodox product and as 
its dissenting, holistic prophet, not unlike the re-membering goddess Isis 
she unfurls at the poem’s defiant end. 

“The Book of the Dead” is a hybrid work—a 1938 Time review dismissed 
it as “part journalism, part lyricism, part Marxian mysticism” (“Rukeyser 
2”)—that erases the boundaries between art and document, lyric and epic, 
pen and camera, naming and heroizing the exploited and forgotten in an 
extended and self-reflexive act of witness. As a documentary text that cross- 
examines documentary conventions, it invites close comparison with James 
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Agee’s Let Us Now Praise Famous Men; like John Dos Passos’s U.S.A. trilogy, it 
utilizes modernist technique to compel attention to the world beyond rep- 
resentation. Because it also exhibits many of the earmarks of a long mod- 
ernist poem “including history,” it arguably merits inclusion in the same 
canon occupied by Ezra Pound’s Jefferson and Adams cantos (to which it 
offers a striking counter-model), and William Carlos Williams’s Paterson 
(which it anticipates by just a few years). Written while the Great Depres- 
sion deepened in the United States and fascism raged across Europe, the 
poem signals decisive moments both in American documentary expression 
and in late modernism, as new and remaining adherents of avant-garde aes- 
thetics revived and revised modernist methods in order to convey the com- 
plexities of escalating economic and political crisis. 

In this latter sense, Rukeyser’s documentary collage poem can be placed 
alongside the work of the objectivist poets who adapted the literary materi- 
alism of Pound and Williams to historical-materialist perspectives. To read 
“The Book of the Dead” as a uniquely inflected instance of modernist ob- 
jectivism is, of course, to stress affinities (especially with Charles Reznikoff’s 
Testimony) over very real differences between them. But the strong corre- 
spondences—Louis Zukofsky’s manifesto-like formulation of the poem as 
lens and Rukeyser’s minute and probing enactment of it; a common em- 
phasis on the scienticity of poetry, on the concreteness of its materials, and, 
ultimately, on the status of signs as facts—have much to tell us about the 
exigencies of postimagist poetics, as well as the shared atmosphere of im- 
peratives and restraints in which these poets wrote. Zukofsky’s insistence in 
his 1931 objectivist program that writing should result from “the detail, not 
mirage, of seeing, of thinking with the things as they exist” (273) is a decep- 
tively realist rationale for the urgent dismantling of existing representational 
models. For writers starting out in the 30s, it was impossible to resist the 
“strong association between the visual and the factual” (Daston and Galison 
84) that ran rampant through the culture at large. Rukeyser makes these 
the central terms of “The Book of the Dead” to enable acts of cognitive will 
and aesthetic resistance, taking full measure—by way of an allegorized ac- 
count of the Hawk’s Nest disaster—of the catastrophe that was modernity. 

Rukeyser’s poem narrates the story of one particular and localized ca- 
tastrophe, which is presented as a synecdoche for the larger whole. The 
construction of the Hawk’s Nest Tunnel in Gauley Bridge, West Virginia, 
was simultaneously a triumph of 30s civil engineering and the greatest in- 
dustrial disaster in US history. Over 700 men died from the slow suffocation 
of acute silicosis after a year spent in the employ of Union Carbide, dry 


lo. oe nn 


drilling through three miles of silica-rich rock to divert a river for hydro- — 


electric use. The hydro tunnel they bored through Gauley Mountain in 1930 
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is still judged an engineering marvel, as is the massive electro-metallurgical 
complex the tunnel was primarily built to power. The plant remains today a 
standing monument to early twentieth-century “industrial precocity” 
(Cherniack 108). As for the lethal tunnel, it has disappeared entirely from 
view, as it was intended to. A recent visitor to Hawk’s Nest notes that the 
sole commemoration of the tragedy is “a road sign that praises technology 
without mentioning history,” while the tunnel is now “deep underground 
and filled with water . . . a hidden artifact that [can] only be imagined” 
(Cherniack 110). This statement, made by a specialist in occupational medi- 
cine, foregrounds the very issues that Rukeyser confronted in her earlier 
narration. For the scientific observer as for the poet, what is important is 
the overriding fact, and fate, of invisibility—the invisibility of occupational 
disease and its ravages, the social invisibility of a mostly black, marginalized 
labor force—which led to the laborers’ brutal exploitation and death as well 
as their erasure from memory. The submerged tunnel neatly lends itself as 
the perfect objective correlative for Union Carbide’s corporate obfuscation. 
But it can also be profitably linked, in a larger, systemic sense, to reification, 
the making invisible of human labor (and human experience) in the com- 
modities it produces. To imagine the “hidden artifact”—to render it vis- 
ible—is in the 30s to aspire to the making of a wholly accurate picture or 
factual record, which is precisely what Rukeyser attempts in her epic recon- 
struction, casting her act of poesis as a kind of empirically driven de- 
reification. This “objectivist” turn, a common direction of left-wing 30s mod- 
erists, is always committed, however variably expressed, to a revisionary 
reformulation of the object as dynamic process or event: the submerged ar- 
tifact as human tragedy, redeemed from historical obscurity to the detailed, 
scientific clarity of sight. 

Media coverage of the Hawks’ Nest outrage either tended to be floridly 
inaccurate, as in the labor tabloids, or during the brief flurry of mainstream 
attention to the 1936 Congressional inquest, terse and dismissive: the New 
York Times, for one, concluded that the charges against Union Carbide were 
simply “too harrowing for face value” (qtd. in Cherniack 84). Rukeyser and 
awoman photographer friend traveled to West Virginia to examine records 
and interview the surviving miners and their families. This imperative to 
cye-witness—to recover “face value”—is enshrined both ethically and epis- 
temologically in the resultant poem. Because the ultimate challenge in any 
presentation of testimonial evidence is to produce an image of truth, Rukey- 
sers compositional method places formal emphasis, not surprisingly, on 
phanopoeia, Pound’s imagist term for pictorial representation in words. Her 
pictured fidelity to surfaces, however, simultaneously authorizes and under- 
mines the quest for an exact, authoritative image that inevitably motivates 
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Pound’s or any other objective approach. Rukeyser is equally inspired 
restrained by a sense—as Shoshana Felman terms it, glossing Gann and 
—of 


“referential debt, of ‘constant obligation’ to the ‘woes of history,’ and to ; : 
dead” (115). A deeply felt obligation to history has contributed Reait its 5 
obstinate, lifelong literary and political iconoclasm. y to i 
As her poem emphasizes, what occurred at Hawk’s Nest was in sepa si 
4 . : bs p pi e ov 
from its representations. The prominence Rukeyser assigns to the struge] fi 
for the image, figured as an embattled “field of glass,” derives from ie a 
she deemed the central paradox of the Union Carbide disaster: that the ity 
damage done by the mining of silica ore could not have been exposed with. 
out silicon-based photomechanical technology and the representational tio 
fields it supports. As her research made clear, the first local lawsuits in 1933- na 
34 brought by dying workers asking compensation were sites of heated con- m 
testation of medical evidence. Interpretive disputes over the reading of X w 
rays, those objective images of lung tissue that could establish the fact of ph 
silicosis and hence the validity of legal remedy, lay at the very heart of the | ph 
forensic debates. In spite of initial hermeneutic conflicts, however, X-ray | co 
photographs did eventually emerge as the final arbiters of proof. This was str 
not only a symbolic victory for the working class (for the Hawk’s Nest work- cic 
ers it was never anything more than that), but particularly for science and pa 
its images, whose transparency of meaning “The Book of the Dead” cel- cle 
ebrates: “but always now the map and X-ray seem / resemblent pictures of to 
one living breath / one country marked by error / and one air” (U.S. 1 ay 
61). Scientific, which is also to say imagist, accuracy of representation signi- 1, 
fied by the “map and X-ray,” becomes here a crucial means for social rectifi- 
cation. as 
In Willard Gibbs, her 1942 biography of the physicist who discovered the to 
law of thermodynamics, Rukeyser explains: of 


When one is a woman, when one is writing poems, when one is 


drawn through a passion to know people today and the webin | 0 
which they, suffering, find themselves, to learn the people, to dis l 


sect the web, one deals with the processes themselves. To know the 
gun and be 


processes and the machines of process: plane and dynamo, i 

dam. (12) a 

m 

h Bet 5 “qi the é 
How nonchalant is her insistence that a woman who writes to oat Int 
» a “ ” E j iv « a i 
web” of suffering must “know” the gunmetal and mortat of On a na 
s Rukey? 


But just as noteworthy as this transgressive rewriting of gender i 
identification of the hard products of technology— plane and d . He 
er than progress: of 

ell asd | 


10, ul te 
ynat gu in 


and dam”—with the fluid complexity of process, rath 


is a dialectical awareness that couples technology with desire as W 
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tresses the tranformational possibilities inherent in change. 


7 hat S i sas . “ 
gruction» d -Poet ry, the major prose exposition of her poetics, “process” and 
ife 9, : : ‘ , re 8 ; 
A qhe Life zirculate (along with the verbs “exchange” and “witness”) as vir- 
a elations ous key terms in her critical lexicon.’ For Rukeyser, poetry 


wally r°” mon with science a heightened quality of vision: the imagina- 


com. : : p 
o recognize knowledge as process, and reciprocity and rela- 


SE fundamental principles of being. They each demonstrate the 


capability t 


w The 63-page “Book of the Dead” results from Rukeyser’s grand ambi- 
._ to craft “a summary poem” of the life of a place neither regional nor 
i nal, created by the dense convergence of “theories, systems and work- 
at ( U. S. 1 146). At its start she invokes the figure of photography, with 
“ase” and “discovery” giving a decidedly evidentiary cast to an overt em- 
phasis on the instrumentality, and technics, of seeing: “Now the photogra- 
pher unpacks camera and case, / surveying the deep country, follows dis- 
] covery / viewing on groundglass an inverted image” (10). The deliberate 
stress throughout on discovery, mapping, measuring, and photography de- 

cidedly connects her text to a wider documentary culture committed to the 
| parsing and preservation of observable reality and to the collection and dis- 

dosure of social facts. But Rukeyser’s inventive documentary poem sets out 
f record an intentionally “inverted image” in order to right the wrongs of 
aworld turned upside down. “Poetry,” she declared in an afterword to U.S. 
"can extend the document” (146). 

The amassing in the 1930s of a huge inventory of data and images was, 
aone historian has put it, “the most overwhelming effort ever attempted 
todocument in art, reportage, social science, and history the life and values 
A the American people” (Susman, “The Thirties” 189).° The encyclopedic 
s : gor poignant rural photographs assembled by the Farm Security Admin- 
n ae and the investigative polls of Gallup’s American Institute of Public 
> Pinion, founded in 1935 to gather “empirical” evidence of public attitudes 
2 usman, “The Thirties” 190), are ty ticularly telling expressions of a 
d | besiegeq sree eee , are two par ye tens Expe : 

Men of fates» Struggling to represent and thus rationalize itself. “You 
‘ ts,” the narrator of “The Book of the Dead” facetiously requests, 


3 na our times again” (70). Alfred Kazin dismissed the mass “retreat 
| Ration, Re comeort of descriptive facts” as a failure of the collective imagi- 
n Cer, was Re ory reserve against bad times” (489). Wallace Stevens, how- 
rs tnevitab] y more forgiving. War and Depression, he wrote in 1936, had 


ymo : : z ‘r: 
e ext aed everyone “in the direction of fact,” and “[i]n the presence 


Or ; 
tinatign actuality, consciousness [necessarily] takes the place of the 
(qtd. in Stott 119). 
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Hunger for credible knowledge of the real coexisted in the 30s wi 

widespread doubt and skepticism. And it was precisely when uncer with 30 
was epidemic and distrust of received wisdom had reached its peak dean of 
standard of “objectivity” emerged (Schudson 121-59). In the midst of the a 
ceived unreality, the appeal of the objectively “real” became so great He n 
even the words “document” and “documentary” took on auratic aA i 
(Stott 138). Few at the time were willing or able to acknowledge, with Ro A 
neth Burke, the unstable mixture of “scientific and fictive qualities” i 
actually distinguishes—note here Burke’s dissenting use of definite article a 
and quotation marks—‘the ‘document”” (xii). : 
It is not unusual to find imitations of public documents in the realist the 
novels of the 1930s, especially the proletarian. Those writers who had ab- ali 
sorbed the lessons of modernism, however, were committed to utilizing the al 
real thing. Rukeyser’s heavy appropriation of actual documentary material cal 
in “The Book of the Dead” underscores its “scientific” aspects equally with (0) 
the “fictive,” a double move consistent with objectivist formal strategy. The mc 

“facts” that Rukeyser marshals—letters, stock market quotations, interview 
transcripts, trial transcripts, and Congressional reports—provide authenti- po 
cating detail for her case against economic exploitation, as does this direct ha 
quotation of Congressional hearing testimony: te 
If the men had worn masks, their use would have involved g 
time every hour to wash the sponge at mouth. 7 
i 


Tunnel, 3 1/8 miles long. Much larger than 
the Holland Tunnel, or Pittsburgh’s Liberty Tubes. 
Total cost, say, $16,000,000. (21) ria 


: $ As 
As “things” or poetic structures, however, these same documents are denatu- i 
ralized and rematerialized, and displayed—as if under glass—as the pecu- 
‘ ra > TE D , 3 Withi 
liar or pathetic “excrescences” of public and institutional discourse. Within is 


mens of language 
hat all linguistic 
» “tubes,” and 

: the 
es ina 


the space of the poem, documents are proffered as speci 
meant to be seen rather than recognized, to demonstrate t 
poesis—a capability signified in the above citation by “mouth, 


“say”—is of material origin and consequence. As Rukeyser flatly stat jec 


companion poem in U.S. 1, “The poem is the fact” (139).* ch flic 
Given Rukeyser’s radical democratic politics, it is curious how TES bo 
like Pound’s is her approach to documentary materials. “These she U (0) 
mented i | i 


with something of the skill employed by [him],” Williams com! be 
vorably in his review of U.S. 1. “She understands what words are for ar tof 


; ue 3 “Ñ ’ them 
how important it is not to twist them in order to make ‘poet ae i 9 
. a z 1 
(141). Of course, it was Pound’s incorporation of documentary ae of the 
tos 


the Malatesta cantos of the 20s, and the Adams and Dynastic can 
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RUKEYSER’S “THE BOOK OF THE DEAD” 


e literary precedent for Rukeyser’s own. “I have set down part 
nce” (Cantos 234), Pound triumphantly announced in Canto 
of 4 canto he wrote in the same year that Rukeyser’s poem 
the antiusury rint. Their respective motives, although ideologically di- 
ade its W2 A l acaly dissimilar; both are primarily committed to pro- 
ergert as ee cts that resist those of mechanical schemes of production” 

D) As Richard Sieburth has pointed out, Poundian poetic strat- 
(Wacker ee emphasis from language as a means of representation to lan- 
ogy shifts He object of representation. To quote thus is to adduce words 

po sits as documents, to lift them out of context, to isolate 

ce ae them selfevident” (121). The same shift (toward the materi- 
them, to Ri language) occurs in “The Book of the Dead,” but without the 
EE alizing effect produced by the Cantos. The kaleidoscopic histori- 
i ii that Pound extracts from their local context are in marked 
contrast to the large evidentiary blocks with which Rukeyser builds a far 
more accessible and plainspoken case against capitalism. 

Words spoken to Rukeyser by a mother recalling her dying son take 
poignant shape as lyrical ballad lines: “‘Mother, when I die, / ‘I want you to 
have them open me up and / ‘see if that dust killed me” (28). Once 
textualized, however, they are also amplified and restored to public signifi- 
ance. Assuming the factive weight, even the monumentality of public docu- 
ments, they become both monument and literary remains. The meaning 
“discovered” by “The Book of the Dead” is as literal and immanent as it is— 
orso the allegorical title would suggest—transcendent: it lies in the mate- 
nial embodiment of words once spoken by the buried dead at Gauley Bridge. 
As material text, the poem offers itself both as their dis-covering and their 
living testament. 
bie presentation of found material without markers to 
ci ae her own language effects a prematurely postmodern 
hot È. a with the nonliterary, a tactic that did not necessar- 
love Oe Re iterary fellow travelers. A New NHS review pronounced 
jected to ihe an or the whole left Ove Den but nonetheless ob- 
fictwith the ace ation of factual material” Whos internal rhythms con- 
Poem, in ee ae and pulse-like beat of poetry” (Wolff 23). Rukeyser’s 
“Ommon speech a. effective in its conveyance of the sprung rhythms of 
ton of dialogic g; nd courtroom talk. Note the momentum, the preserva- 
tf medica] 2 Sive and take, the stolid squareness and ironic consolation 
Tay: ‘tmony (“there, there”) as a forensic expert points to his X 
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And now, this year—short breathing, solid scars 


even over the ribs, thick on both sides. i 
Blood vessels shut. Model conglomeration. Ey 

What stage? | g 

Third stage. Each time I place my pencil point: I 
There and there and there, there, there. (32) g 
Proponents of literary orthodoxy failed to understand that the issues this i 


raises point precisely to what she called (in the poem’s last section) the “un 
made boundaries of acts and poems” (68) that extend far beyond the es 


row province of formalism. Rukeyser’s “assimilation of factual material into 


the body of the poem” actively protests the distinction between poetry and ii 
public discourse, and by extension between poetry and history, the writing s 
of public events. To foreground the textuality of public documents is to m 


reveal the textual nature of history as historical record; it is, moreover, to 
politicize the struggle for the sign. By constructing a narrative of events as 
told by its participants, and by inscribing herself within the story as the pho- 
tographer who “unpacks camera and case,” Rukeyser also returns the docu- 
mentary project of history to the original Greek meaning of historia, an ac- 
count of one’s inquiries (OED). When, in the poem’s more allegorical and 
imagistic sections, she records her own first-hand observation of the fatal gl 


landscape, she instructs us in the vision of radical subjectivity that enables b 
the construction of a narrative about objective forces for change. be 
By unveiling the visual realm as source and proof of all knowledge, : 

t 


Rukeyser’s exploration of documentary poetics marks yet another kind of 
return to fundamentals. Enclosing evidence within a narrative that drama- 
tizes the phenomenology of social optics and acts of observation, the poet 
restores it to its originary sense—its derivation from the Latin videre, the 
verb “to see.” Her modernist ocularcentrism, neatly encapsulated in an im- 
age of Hawk’s Nest as “a nation’s scene and halfway house” (66), is offset, N 
however, by a revisionary linkage of acts of observation with acts of listen- li 
ing: “Carry abroad the urgent need, the scene, / to photograph and toe | h 
tend the voice” (71). And although her poem enthusiastically tropes i ar 
camera lens and the photomechanically produced image, both still ang ¢ 
moving, as templates for the poetic image, it also utilizes these “hypencgas th 
to destabilize the documentary gaze and, by extension, any allegedly ogre te 
neutral act of objective representation. “Defense is sight,” the poet ps g 
claims: “widen the lens and see” (7). harp 

The 20 separately titled sections of the poem are intercut in a si i 
unfolding of dramatically juxtaposed scenes. Subversive historical topes er 
phy soon gives way to the spare acoustics of institutional spa 


ce, carved fr 
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it 

gi 
of an instr 
hat supple 
ues of 


pasis on ; ; i 
an value is directly embodied by a camera, not a mere recording de- 


sebutan active dramatic agent whose framing effect renders the scene a 
he enscene. The ocular focus is particularly striking after the speech inti- 
ni 5 i 

ay of the Congressional hearing: 


Camera at the crossing sees the city 

astreet of wooden walls and empty windows 

and the doors shut handless in the empty street, 
and the deserted Negro standing on the corner. 


Attention is then rapidly directed to a running boy who “blurs the camera- 
glass fixed on the street”—a “fixed” camera that parallels the road mended 
bya government crew. We observe next a hotel owner “keeping his books 
behind the public glass” and a whole series of sad Hopperesque tableaux, 


all cast in the glare of windows and glass, as the sound of coughing brings 
the first intimation of silica dust: 


Postoffice window, a hive of private boxes, 

the hand of the man who withdraws, the woman who reaches 
her hand 

and the tall coughing man stamping an envelope. (16) 


Neatly 20 references to “ 
lines. The co 
ch 


glass” or to “eyes” coexist in the space of only 40 
rece ndensation of visual effect is so strong that it maintains a 
ie ere through the rest of the poem, where the visual tropes 
‘ auley Brig y revisited, albeit with less frequency. tine camera topos in 
digging ae only elaborates on Philippa Allen’s testimony about 

"presentation ica ore but also magnifies the themes of eerie tourism, 
‘Bound glass” ies. the camera obscura—the “inverted image viewed on 
Obscura is, of ¢ )—that were evoked early on in “The Road. The camera 
nal Conditions, oy oe a Classic Marxist figuration of ideology in which mate- 
Sees to the i e their social truth, appear upside down. Subsequent ref- 
Pirit) as a _PAotographic lens will identify it (conversely, but in the same 
Privileged site of true or objective vision that reverses the false 
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consciousness arising from the “phantom objectivity” (to apply Luka 
C's 


term) of capitalist social relations. ot 
What distinguishes “The Book of the Dead” as a quintessential} o 
text is the coexistence within it of an essentially empiricist paradigm z 30s a 
jective vision with a conflicting model that complicates traditional aa ge 
perspective. As we have seen, Rukeyser frames the mechanics of obs : 
and observed within enacted dynamics of polyperspectival vision, Althou a 
a camera does the viewing, the reader witnesses its act of observation, De, if) 
bling the lines of sight establishes an implicit textual association PONE, pen 
writing and photo-graphy; a photograph must be read as well as viewed, just the! 
as the reader in this instance must view the camera and “read” its action do 
The reader is thus made witness to the production of the image, just as the is ( 
ideal reader as “witness” whom Rukeyser invokes in The Life of Poetry (175) vol 
necessarily participates in the production of (the meaning of) the poem, had 
Moreover, the hermeneutic role of reader/witness suggests a phenomenal- upp 
ist account of vision by casting “objective” observation as a condition of pure self 
relation, hence disrupting the mechanical and potentially tyrannical rela- priz 
tionship between the camera lens and what it frames. But Rukeyser has it hec 
unambiguously both ways by simultaneously working the camera metaphor Ruk 
in a more strictly empirical sense as well. It is, after all, the assumed me- | tent 
chanical objectivity of the camera, with its impartial revelation of local de- 
tail, which ultimately guarantees the accuracy and, more importantly still, Brid 
the universality of the portrait of Gauley Bridge that would persuade us that The 
“any town looks like this one-street town” (16). It is the alleged objectivity cast 
por 


of the visual report that authorizes the narrator’s insolent challenge to po- 
tentially disappointed seekers of the picturesque: “What do you want—a tepe 
cliff over a city? / A foreland, sloped to sea and overgrown with roses? / fg 
These people live here” (17). As these lines of verse doubtless demonstrate, | 
the epistemological sight lines and their ethical consequences are compli- | ohe 
cated indeed. i 


The morally superior apostrophe to sightseer and reader reminds us im 
that what is at stake is the actual use made of the camera’s objective vision. e 
This stance recalls that of John Dewey, who argued in 1930 that morality e 


resides not in perception of fact, but in the use made of its percepto i 
(qtd. in Blau 350). What Dewey called his “experimental method of mon | X 
ity” is rooted in empiricism rather than abstract morality. One aai e 
gins from the simple fact that, as Rukeyser would say, “these people ae z 
here.” Impetus to moral action first arises from accurate observation 0! P : 
ticular situations in their full complexity, and then leads to ex 
verification of any hypotheses that might result. Dewey equates l i 
with the workings of democracy, which stresses, in his words, “rega! 


periment On 


his process | m 
d for ig 
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d to ethical seeing, and to the centrality of vision to 
re tific inquiry into facts” (qtd. in Blau 350-51). Rukey- 
eed appear to suggest identical pragmatic neces- 


s nother ! jen 
e «he SCi 
U d“thes ad 
\ ethics ’ scene does 1 

t 


es: , camera in the center of Gauley Bridge’s main street 
7 sition DS a oa pair of eyes to stare back at it—“the eyes of the 
oA ae / hotel-man and hotel, cafeteria, camera” 
an a standard Popular Front endorsement of the social 

mentary photography, a genre virtually institutionalized by 
penefits of docu he also signals with great economy the difficulty of “the 
he New Deal: BU’ S? uts it, “to perceive simply the cruel radiance of what 
cro CLL ene Nees a decade’s accumulation of documentary 
is (115 oe it selfserving or exploitative, poverty and catastrophe 
york, t00 Wee octa cle—instead of a visible reality—for the middle- and 
Pls documentary audience. aes required the invention of far more 
glfconscious formal structures that would neither objectify nox spectacu- 
iie those who were represented. Like Agee, who also fervently believed 
hecamera “incapable of recording anything but absolute, dry truth” (234), 
Rukeyser seléconsciously confronted the challenge to circumvent the po- 
ential passivity of any writing done under the sign of the camera. 

The reader-witness instructed in the ethics of spectatorship in “Gauley 
Bridge” is allowed no more comfort than that which the poet herself feels. 
The Face of the Dam: Vivian Jones,” is a case in point. This is a lyrical re- 
sting of the story from the point of view of a railroad man who trans- 
| ported silica ore from the mines. Once again we encounter incantatory 
repetitions of “elass’—“hundreds breathed value, filled their lungs full 
au a the gay wind the clouds the many men)” (18)—but they are 
ale E a with gees poetic diction Ube eerily satirizes an- 
nealing TAN = the technological sublime. (“O proud o white O 
hin serious tee a effectively conjures Hart Crane, even if it does 
| alee as wet y a e artificial diction turns democratically on its own 

then Vian Jones's inne attention to the section’s literary preciosity. But 

l Anguage of a e oban] mannered speech yields at last to the neu- 

al investigation in “Praise of the Committee,” the flat 


“Position is į 
nisin tur 

n n ` . à 
tt conveys an undercut by an emotional, paranoically charged lyric 


 Moworlds Sig accusatory gaze: “In this man’s face / family leans out from 
/ here is a room of eyes, / a single force looks out, 

i ae ictory m a seesawing of sound and image and of 
yo areire res and tonalities keeps eyes sharply focused 
ùr life» ntial debt to—the extratextual referents who, “read- 


> Femand th 
€ payment of an explanation: “Who runs through 


d countelP 
vo, looking © 
ip —Rukeyser 15$ 
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electric wires? / Who speaks down every road? / Their hands touc 
tery; now they / demand an answer” (23). 

The demand for accountability echoes through the dramatic i 
logues spoken by Mearl Blankenship, George Robinson, Juanita Ena 
Arthur Peyton, and others. Answer is given in the deadly, lu o a ey, Z 
of the Gauley Bridge environs, categorized simply as “the most ia 
landscape. The gangster’s / stance with his gun smoking and out is is ous 
vicious as this commercial field, its hill of glass” (47). The exploration of 
the “commercial field,” which is also nightmarishly glimpsed as a “[c] a ; 
talline hill: a blinded field of white / murdering snow, seamed by et 


hed Mas. p 


tso/ m 


si ver e 
gent tracks” (47), now becomes strikingly cinematic. Folk ballad-like 5 : 
ment—“nobody could have told which man was / white. / The dust had i 
covered us both, and the dust was white” (34)—is juxtaposed against sea. | fo 


ing, allegorized pastoral images that fuse into a powerful testamentary pro- g 
test against the horrors of misused technology. Under the revelatory light m 

j of day, deadly tunnel dust is “crystallized and beyond the fierce corrosion” fe 
and fallen like a “disintegrated angel on these hills” (48). The white dust as id 
“disintegrated angel” creates much the same effect as Paul Strand’s beauti- Pc 
fully ravaged shots of droughtfissured earth in Pare Lorenz’s pioneering | ft 
documentary, The PlowThat Broke the Plains. These are what Donald Wesling, G 
writing about Wordsworth’s Prelude, would call “images of exposure” orex- | t 
amples of “tutorial by landscape” (37). At once beautiful and threateningly | 2 
sublime, they strip down complex situations to their dialectical essentials. If | de 
we consider the double sense of “exposure” as a kind of fatal opennessto | o 
experience and as the accumulated effect of the action of light on photo | 4 
sensitive material, we begin to get a sense of why this narrative poem so 
fully embraces photographic art, and the film documentary in particular, as 
its structural model. 

In an epiphanic celebration of photographic technology, Rukeyser en | o 
dows the watery landscape of “The Dam” with the subliming qualities ofa | « 
print in its bath of developing fluid: “Blessing of this innumerable silver, / P 
printed in silver, images of stone / walk on a screen of falling water /in by 
film-silver in continual change” (55). Her discussion in The Life of Poetry Op e 
the parallel problems of continuity in poetry and film, and her astute o 
ments on film and still photography in general, indicate an intense a P 
in all aspects of photographic image production (16-18, 146-66). But ie 
important to stress that her fascination with the cinematic image 15 See a 
mentally inseparable from her sympathy with the social agenda ea i 
mentary and other cinema. Moviegoing is a communual rite for “rec 


jnted | t 
ation with each other” (158). If she adapts film methodology to the pi! E 
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„sto effecta homeopathic cure for the damage done by technology 
jti 


ernization- ae] 
and m Lifeo Poetry she approvingly quotes documentary filmmaker and 
In ne 


att Paul Rotha on the fatal blind spot of modernist filmmaking: 
jim nor these aesthetes, the rhythms of a rotary-press or the parade of a 
ghey shou i nd rested content with the visual effects of move- 


en editing style in which image sequences, or “constellations” as Rukey- 
drive is them, “are thrown into relation with each other” (emphasis added), 
set 7 n image, which arrives with its own speed, takes its place in a 
z E which reinforces that image” (152). But Rukeyser’s law of rein- 
nl is a bit unusual: to be reinforced is to be “made to change and 
se of what has gone before” (17). Here we find traces ofa whole 
modernist tradition of image play—Gertrude Stein’s “repetition with a dif 
ference,” Sergel Eisenstein’s theory of intellectual film montage, and the 
ideogramic method that Pound explicated in his essays of the 30s. The 
Poundian poem “including history” was to be ideogramically constructed 
fom those “luminous details” or evidence that, as Pound claimed in “I 
Gather the Limbs of Osiris,” gave “sudden insight into circumjacent condi- 
tions, into their causes, their effects, into sequence, and law” (Selected Prose 
22). Rukeyser, who had internalized the imagist imperative to show the sud- 
den flare of things in relation, and magnified its strategies through the lens 
ofleft-wing cinema, was clearly working a parallel vein. In the course of an 
extended poetic sequence, she learned to keep an image both “kinetic and 
controlled” as she described water coursing through the Gauley Bridge dam. 
The ultimate example of this dynamic imagism is the recurrent, 
erdetermined trope of “glass” that carries the entire conceptual weight 
ek of the Dead,” amassing new semiotic reference with each suc- 
Ppearance. Herein lies the genius of silica as metaphor (and of 
w on the natural object as adequate symbol): a steadily 
a 5 Would say totalizing) accumulation of semantic and socio- 
nections. 

mlial cone os mey enable us to see our way through to postmodem 
Paradigms bce, ut it is most definitely molded by classically modernist 
thing i oy AN transparency (because nothing is hidden and every- 
Ccomments A a TIE unii so clearly expresa in these messi- 
ey move aie m editing: This gathering-together of elements so that 
to dea) vith a €t according to a newly visible system . . . may lead to a way 
dene (lip, ep) Mity which depends on many elements, all inter-depen- 


ife 
of Poetry 18). Her vision in “The Book of the Dead” is simulta- 


Poun 
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neously empirical and vatic; she is a seer who opens her lens onto 
tual landscape, taking up the camera as a mystic instrument of rey 
“to waken our eyes” (56). Like the miner’s mother in “Absalom” wean 
termined to wake the dead and “give a mouth to [her] son” (30), Bare de. 
summons the Egyptian goddess Isis to gather up the pieces of those ieee re 
apartin the Hawk’s Nest tunnel. After the perfunctory voices of pokai en 
objectivity and the monotonous restraint of a mother’s litany of h a 
suffering comes her sudden, exultant outbreak: ysical 


4 Spiri. 
elation o 


I open out a way, they have covered my sky with crystal 
I come forth by day, I am born a second time, 
I force a way through, and I know the gate 


I shall journey over the earth among the living. (30) T 

cia 

The Egyptian mythology of the scattered Osiris echoes modernist mytholo- of 
gies of fragmentation and transcendence, but here they take on a specif. | ni 
cally feminine and revolutionary register. It is a triumphant goddess Isiswho | w 


is speaking here, urging the dead to arise and transform themselves.’ The 
supernatural aria that forces a way through the world-englobing “crystal’ 
marks the final transformation of the trope of glass, a rendering of glass as 
transformation, like the “radiant gist” in Williams’s Paterson: a breaking open 
of the world to utopian and feminine possibility. 

To achieve this transformation requires a radical inversion of the im- 
age on the “groundglass” so that the seer is no longer the photographer 
but rather the subject of the photograph. The undoing of the conventional 
hierarchy inscribed within the documentary gaze, or of the power dynam- 
ics between observer and observed frozen within the patriarchal models of 
science, is enabled solely by empathetic identification with the other. Writ- 
ing appreciatively about the photographs of Berenice Abbott, Rukeyser 
praises them as “pictures of things seen with such concentration that they 
can be called ‘science’ pictures,” pictures that reflect a “vision of a worldin | “ 
which all things look at us, declaring themselves with a power we recog: | i 
nize” (“Foreword” 10, 11). Rukeyser proposes a vision of science ent a 
compatible with the feminist critique that got under way in the 1970s, at a 
in particular with Evelyn Fox Keller’s theory of “dynamic objectivity. wa 
“a pursuit of knowledge that makes use of subjective experience, Kel ti 
explains. “The scientist employs a form of attention to the natural wel = feat 
that is like one’s ideal attention to the human world: it is a form of love 
(117). Rukeyser would no doubt vigorously agree that by all 
the opportunity to declare themselves to us, we undo the binary 
love and power. Hence the final stanza of “The Book of the Dead” tha 


: sone Š 5 . . “fp yesire 
ecstatic claim, in the name of discovery, to “this our region”: [D]esire, 


for 
rel 


owing things | tis 
betwee? 
tstakes 
field, 
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1 log : 
- Th ae and sight has arrived, finally, at a space of Emersonian in- 
isi tkeyser writes in The Life of Poetry: 
U 
jgnt. AS See 7 : i 
i z Behind us overhang the projections of giantism, the inflated powers 


imperial an : 
ceptre. He forgot that that sceptre and that throne were signs. Fact 
r A symbol, Logic is a symbol: they are symbols of the real. (190) 


p“extend the document” is to imagine a Real unassailable by coercive so- 
4 or scientific logic, beyond the stretch of the visible, behind the record 
cla ` a tos 6 

offact. If the goddess sings her crystal-shattering song it is because the sig- 


$ aifying glass, however accurate or hyper-real, must at last be broken. She 
i- ; : : 
: is r 
0 writes poems not to preserve an image of life but to transform it. 
e 
ie NOTES 
aS | 
a ‘In her defense of poetry, Rukeyser marshals support (as did Pound be- 
fore her) from the nineteenth-century phenomenalist Hervé Poincaré on the 
rlaional nature of the objective world: 
N- 
y External objects . . . are not only groups of sensations, but groups ce- 
J mented by a constant bond. It is this bond, and this bond alone, which 
is the object in itself, and this bond is a relation. 
1 Therefore, when we ask what is the objective value of science, that 
of does not mean: Does science teach us the true nature of things? but it 
it- means: Does it teach us the true relations of things? (qtd. in The 
er Life of Poetry 176) 
; ii ae 3 S 
e) pee scientism very much resembles Pound’s in its emphasis on relation, 
mn mace and the new. It is a science not of axioms and demonstration but of ex- 
5 the ie and discovery. There is “a constant,” she wrote in “Poetry and 
Y j know ee Fact,” which is “neglected, often despised—which is the un- 
consi CN 1s a cons A ; Alec ns spat? 
id in Kertesz 300). tant in science, as it is in art and the uncertain” (qtd. 


Si 
„>e also Susman’s 


€ word bel “Culture and Commitment” and Levine. 
3 elo 
Jd | uthat th n 


ne gs to John Wheelwright, who complained in Partisan Re- 
S . `» . 
. Net nature” G5) attacks the excrescences of capitalism, not the system’s in- 
4 à 


aclist ` 
g it » according to the OED, is an obsolete term for a poet or drama- 


5 
Hpericon ; 
es Rikeyser SWT T Mitchell’s useful term for such double images as 


figur, 8 SToundglass,” Plato’ Seve BOs th Many eB eal 
|d, ' 1) of figuration,” i lato’s cave, or Wittgenstein’s hieroglyphic. These are 


r “pictures that reflect on the nature of images” (5-6, 
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6 The ancient instructional manual for the dead that Rukeyser ae 
material includes the following topics: “of not becoming unseen . . . of = pe Source 
body to germinate, and of satisfying it with the water of heaven” (E, aking t 


gyptian p 
of the Dead xliv; emphasis added). ptian Bor | W 
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“Even a Shelter’s Not Safe”: The Blitz 
on Homes in Elizabeth Bowen’s 
Wartime Writing 


KRISTINE A. MILLER 


[It the wartime memoir Bowen’s Court, Elizabeth Bowen remembers her 
ancestral Irish home as a private sanctuary: “Like Flaubert’s ideal book 
about nothing, it sustains itself on itself by the inner force of its style” (21). 
Bowen employs the same image in The Heat of the Day to describe Stella 
Rodney and Robert Kelway, whose relationship, “like the ideal book about 
nothing, stayed itself on itself by its inner force” (90). Flaubert’s “ideal book’ 
is “about nothing” because it tells no story other than that of its ov 
it merges form and content in a closed fictional system that becomes a world 
unto itself. As an upper-middle-class woman living and working in London 
during the Second World War, Bowen both clung to and questioned the 
notion of such a safe, hermetic world, whether architectural or emotional. 
London was bombed every night from September 7 to November 2, 1940, 
and the city suffered 13 major attacks by V-1 and V-2 rockets between Jant 
ary and March of 1944. In total, the blitz damaged or destroyed over 3 1/ á 
million homes (Taylor 502). Recognizing the devastation that the ble 
wreaked upon British homes, Bowen employed domestic metaphors 2 ” 
plore war’s parallel assault on the gendered categories of public politics E 
private emotion. She experimented with Flaubert’s idea, linking the 5 fe 
book metaphor to two images of home: the “habitat” that Robert and i. 
create in their relationship (90) and her family estate in Ireland. ee is 
images represent two kinds of security—the sexual security gener a 
traditional romantic relationship and the social security created b F op 
middle-class land ownership. Although Bowen perceived the blitz T Sia 
portunity to interrogate sexual security by challenging traditional § 


vn form; 
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be accepted and even yalonized the social security grounded in 
geolog: s An analysis of Bowen's waruime writing must therefore ac- 

< ideo. oe: geological conflict within her use of domestic imagery: on the 
count fOr m blitzed home represents a radical, feminist challenge to 
r pand, ategories of public and private space; on the other hand, the 
4 dered A a conservative, elitist retreat from the problems of war. 

T pepr he interdependence of gender and class ideologies in Bowen’s 
par i discussion has focused primarily on issues of gender. Phyllis 
york, cH argued that the war offered Bowen and other women writers 
[asner has ale to revise stereotypical gender roles by questioning “the po- 
he n of war and its relation to domestic ideology” (89) REE 
a Lassner, Gill Plain contends that 


the historical record may reveal war’s offer of increased mobility to 
women, but the history of the postwar period records its repeal. ... 
This is the pessimistic scenario that emerges from the contradic- 
tions of Bowen’s narrative 


in The Heat of the Day (179). These arguments about Bowen’s war writing 
refecta broader historical debate about the impact of the Second World 
\aron women: on the one hand, historian Arthur Marwick has argued that 
the social upheaval of war created opportunities for women; on the other, 
feminist historians such as Dorothy Sheridan, Penny Summerfield, and 
shelley Saywell agree that ultimately “challenges to women’s subordination 
vere contained within an overarching nationalist rhetoric which positioned 
woman at the heart of the family in her idealised role as wife and mother” 
(sheridan 3). 

Although their focus is not on the Second World War, Cora Kaplan and 
Angela Woollacott both offer models for complicating these polarized no- 
tons of gender with a concurrent analysis of class ideology. Kaplan has ar- 
a centh century bourgeois women defined themselves through 
: on of working-class feminine identity, while Woollacott has in- 
gnizing the class differences that shaped women’s writing of 
d War. Extending Kaplan’s analysis of the nineteenth century 
tt’s explication of the First World War, I contend that it is es- 
Pens writin es the intersection of class and gender ideologies in 
Mestic image E unng the Second World War. Even as Bowen employs do- 
alo Telies ae > represent the collapse of stereotypical gender roles, she 
Make thos on Pecific, class-based assumptions about the home in order to 
im de ea ccons The Heat of the Day illustrates how bourgeois femi- 

on an exploitation of working-class female experience, but 


he First Worl 
‘td Woollaco 
tential to rec 
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this can be understood only if the reader differentiates amon 
wartime experiences of different classes of women. 

A closer look at the intersection of gender and class ideolo 
ish culture before and during the Second World War will hel 
contextualize my reading of The Heat of the Day. Since the nineteenth. to 
tury, middle-class English culture had conceived of the home as A ao 
haven from the economic and political aggression of the public phe 
These private and public spaces were clearly gendered: while the male head 
ofa household typically ventured into the public sphere as the primary wage 
earner and provider for his family, the housewife remained safe within E 
mestic space, acting as a caretaker for the rest of her family. Despite an ac. 
celerating shift toward sexual equality since the Victorian era, conceptions 
of public and private space remained gendered in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. British women could vote beginning in 1918 (although not on equal 
terms with men until 1928), and they attained the legal right to enter al- 
most any profession with the Sex Disqualification Removal Act in 1919, 
However, women were still largely excluded from the public world of work? 
As Taylor writes about the 1930s, 


g the vari Ous 


gies in Brit 


In practice, most women remained dependents, particularly in the 
working class. Wives were lucky to be given a housekeeping allow- 
ance. Very few knew what their husbands were earning. In almost 
every occupation women were paid less than men for doing the 
same work. (166-67) 


Although legislative advances did change conceptions of domestic space to 
some extent, the home continued to be the primary responsibility of the 
housewife, while the world of commerce remained a predominantly male 
domain. 

During the Second World War, however, traditional notions of the 
home’s seclusion and security crumbled with the walls of townhouses, flats, 
private homes, and air raid shelters. As Axis bombers blitzed London, on 
entry, and other British cities, civilians experienced a violence pren 
known only by soldiers on the front line. A civilian conversation about t 


3 i eae and 
dangers of bomb shelters illustrates the growing realization that homes 
shelters were no longer safe retreats: 

Woman, 50: “Who is it?” dsey street: 

Man, 45: “Chap and his wife and kid, from Bermondsey 
Shelter fell in.” 

Woman: “My God, even a shelter’s not safe. T Walton 


Another man: “Of course they ain’t. Did you see 
Street? Smashed to bits it was.” 
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n: “They say eight hundred people were killed in one, 


” 


“It’s bloody awful.” (Harrisson 64) 


r wom 
Obes aay 
older man- 
ivilians could not escape ine violence of the Second World 
jike working-class man exclaimed, “We’re in the front line! Me own 


pone d incendiaries, dive bombers and doodlebugs placed soldiers 
pasion 2° ike in the line of fire.° 
ny middle-class civilians, the convergence of the home front and 
a posed an ideological challenge to traditional gender roles. As 
ne d: their homes collapsed around them, women suddenly found 
hew pes thrust into the political arena. In a diary entry from Sep. 9, 1940, 
e woman celebrates the way a bomb blast has freed her from daily 
na eee ne her from domestic angel to political agent: 


the fro 


[lay there feeling indescribably happy and triumphant. “I’ve been 
bombed!” I kept saying to myself, over and over again—trying the 
phrase on, like a new dress, to see how it fitted. “I’ve been bombed! ... 
Tvebeen bombed—me!” (Harrisson 81) 


The woman writes about the blitz as a way of exploring her emerging politi- 
alidentity; rather than perceiving the blitz solely as an attack on physical 
space, she views it as a liberation from rigid gender stereotypes. She tries on 
ernew political role instead of trying on a new dress, seizing the opportu- 
ity to escape from her domestic routine and experiencing a growing sense 
ftriumph. Of course, for many women who lived through the war, such 
tise personal identification with political violence was far from exhila- 
ing; people often cracked under the strain of feeling directly attacked, 
and one-fourth of London’s population was evacuated at the beginning of 
e over and above these individual reactions, the close con- 

cen female civilians and their homes meant that as war politi- 


rdh à ae = ; 5 
sf hee it also politicized the wartime role of the women who lived in 
se nomes, 


Not only 
rar forced fe 


Main requi 
Pelle to se 


ile Som 
other 

» CQ) 
Br nt 


0 
i 


the violence of the blitz but also the economic imperatives of 
male civilians to adopt a more politically active role. Because 
ce an expanded workforce during the war, women were com- 
a nea of military, volunteer, and professional positions. 
nan e armed forces (as pilots, anti-aircraft gunners, sail- 
cen ieee for service at home as air raid wardens (as Bowen 
iy began the =: gud ambulance drivers, or applied for factory work. 
Nd accordin nscription of women for military service on Dec. 2, 

§ to Angus Calder, “By 1943, it was almost impossible for 
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o avoid war work” (The People’s War 332 


a woman under forty t ).J enny Hartley 


asserts that by 1943, “80 per cent of married women and 90 per oe of 
single women were contributing to me aor eorn sonic way Whether a r. 
full-time, parttime or voluntary job (131). As the destruction of hone A 
and the entrance of women into the workforce broke down the bane 7 
between private and public life, attitudes toward domestic space necessary, zi 
changed. Public policies such as household ratoning and the blackou | gal 
charged the private home with political energy. The British home became | f 
a point of convergence between the private lives of individual citizens and | eh 


the turmoil of world politics. S 
In The Heat of the Day, Bowen explores the political opportunities R 
ated for women by the breakdown of peacetime boundaries between public 
and private spaces. However, the collapse of these boundaries also caused 
Bowen a great deal of creative anxiety. In a review of V. S. Pritchett’s Jn My 
Good Books, which she published in the same year as her memoir Bowens | ™ 
Court, Bowen asserts, r 
These years rebuff the imagination as much by being fragmentary pi 
as by being violent. It is by dislocations, by recurrent checks to his fi 
desire for meaning, that the writer is most thrown out. The imagi- 
nation cannot simply endure events; for it the passive role is impos | i 
sible. Where it cannot dominate, it is put out of action. i 
(“Contemporary”) h 


= 
ro 


Indeed, the war nearly did put Bowen’s novelistic imagination “out of ac | oc 
tion.” Having written six novels in the 11 years between 1927 and H 
Bowen spent the following 11 years working on one novel—The Heat i : the 
Day—which was finally published in 1949. During the war eae pl 
wrote many short stories, and she returned to novel writing after a be 
completing three more novels between 1955 and 1969.° Neve ate : 
long, agonizing process of writing The Heat of the Day was a source Cam ž 
for Bowen. In 1945, she wrote to her lover, Charles Ritchie, cone : 
Heat of the Day, “Any novel I have ever written has been difficult to re oe 
this is being far the most difficult of all. . . . It presents every po reat | 
lem in the world” (Lee 165). Bowen’s frustration arises from T 
she would never complete the novel—that instead the war wou 
imagination into a “passive role.” Pea 
As a way of combating this fear, Bowen began writing er fathers | bs 
Bowen’s Court, the Irish family estate that she inherited on cou om | 
death in 1930. The home offered Bowen’s imagination 4 site $ 46N). avid 
nate by creating a nostalgized “picture of peace” (Bowen 3 e 
Lowenthal has suggested that part of the attraction of the 
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arative coherence, because we are able to “stand outside” 

ion js it are able to see its meaning more clearly than that of the frag- 
pep” i otic present (30). Bowen’s nostalgia for her family home al- 
pentet c A econstruct the categories of public and private space that were 
pred her tO Toring the blitz. The Irish Big House represented for her an 
si : -ntripetal life,” a private life “isolated by something very much 


intense © than the physical fact of space: the isolation is innate; it is an 


astin; : neU : » : : : 
ore 5 > (20). Bowen conceived of this “centripetal” private life in 


jon to its historical context: 


Having looked back at [the Bowen family] steadily, I begin to no- 
tice, if I cannot define, the pattern they unconsciously went to 
make. And I can see that that pattern has its relation to the outside 
more definite pattern of history. (452) 


pven believed that there were significant parallels between her personal 
family life in Ireland and the political events of Irish history and the war. 
yovever, in emphasizing these parallels, she maintained the illusion that 
private and public life could remain distinct. Lowenthal and other theorists 
{nostalgia critique the desire to create such a structured relationship be- 


wen public and private life, and, of course, Bowen knew that clear distinc- 
ions between the two spheres were impossible during wartime.’ Yet, it was 
my by retreating into the structured illusions of her nostalgized past that 
boven could articulate the convergence of the individual and history that 
«curred during the blitz. y 

Most critics recognize Bowen’s fascination with these parallels between 
the individual and history; Bowen’s Court, they argue, consistently frames the 
nblicprivate relationship as an issue of national identity. However, while 
a ee does examine explicit issues of Anglo-Irish identity, the mem- 
ee pee uct probi ms of class identity. Bowen's Court exposes the 
i A ant upon Bowen’s uppermiddle-class position. Whereas most 
itnsion of Bone in London were forced to endure the radical, chaotic 
ton~into fe au cs in the form of bombs, rationing, civilian conscrip- 
teat rom fe a Bee lives, Bowen owned a home where she could re- 
| her family ae ence of war. From the physical and psychological shelter 
Mee, For eae oa she could impose a sense of order on wartime experi- 
Wthe eigen p e, Bowen's Court examines the benevolent exercise of power 
cists during inate in relation to the cruel exercise of power by the 
econd World War: 


I submit that 
When it e 
void, , 


i the powerloving temperament is more dangerous 
mer prefers or is forced to operate in what is materially a 
‘+ 4n the area of ideas we see more menacing dominations 
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than the landlord exercised over land. The outsize will js 


A peer pers p ; not 
sarily an evil: it is a phenomenon. It must have its outsize NEceg. 


big task. If the right task is not offered it, it must seize aa its ail 

We should be able to harness this driving force. Not the ben lie 

but its wastefulness is the dangerous thing. (455-56) Melt | ty 
The political order that Bowen discovers here through her interpretati pol 
of local experience is clearly flawed; while the land might provide an ye pri 
propriate focus for the landlord’s power, one wonders what kind of e A 


outlet” could contain and neutralize the fascist will to power. Bowen’s hasti- 
ness here suggests not only a need to order the political chaos of the war 
but also an anxiety about her own position as a landowner. The Passage | exh 
obscures the social violence of class-based land ownership in British culture i 
by contrasting it with the political violence of propagandistic thought con. | gel 
trol in Nazi Germany. But beneath the surface of the quotation lies the fact | fio 
that both Bowen and her ancestors could retain their social power only by | ste 
continuing to subjugate—however benevolently—the Irish peasant class, | ten 
Although the passage initially appears to order the chaos of wartime expe- 
rience, the inadequacy of that sense of order reveals the imaginative and | pe 
class tensions that drive Bowen’s writing of Bowen's Court. md 

Specifically, Bowen was concerned with distancing her imaginative | afe 
power from her social position. In the 1950 essay “Disloyalties,” she quotes | for 
Graham Greene’s question: “Isn’t disloyalty as much the writer’s virtue... | von 
as loyalty is the soldier’s?” (60). According to Bowen, the writer must be 
disloyal to all social categories: “The novelist’s subject is not society, not the 
individual as a social unit, but the individual as he himself is, behind the 
social mask” (60). Despite the fact that the writer’s disloyalty to social issues 
may shock the reading public, the writer is nevertheless bound to explore P 
the intricacies of his or her own imagination: z 


Each time the writer disengages himself, convulsively, from a mi ni 
or theory, he spreads—and knows that he spreads—disarray m a 
readers’ ranks: he has gainsaid the demand for stability. Does 
not, then, it is asked, know his own mind? It is his own ml isto 
perhaps that only—with its demands and exactions and refusa 
compromise, that he knows. (61) a ety 
horial mind andin | 


nd—an 


Bowen clearly believes both in the uniqueness of the aut exper | 
the value of preserving and analyzing imaginative freedom. But hen’ m th 
ence writing Bowen’s Court has raised the disturbing notion that dara 
imagination are functions not of subjective power but of social P erto | 
t enable Y 


Although the sense of order discovered at Bowen’s Cour 
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ng fiction during wartime, that order was undeniably contin- 
pnt? Bowen's upper-middle-class position. 
n 


ent UP? addresses her growing anxiety about her own social position in 
power ¢ 

pu Heat of ul x a 
e the 1ux E : 

pot ave stella Rodney, who is, like Bowen, an upper-middle-class woman 


focuses on ing in London during the blitz. However, unlike Bowen who 
i ens Court because she had no brothers or sons, Stella has a 
igherite ‘ck, who inherits an Irish Big House. The novel develops a con- 
gon, eee cance story that deliberately circumvents Stella: Stella’s dead 
ae d's cousin leaves the house to Roderick because he was conceived 
Ba cane his parents’ honeymoon. By creating this distance between 
a and a property clearly based on Bowen's Court, the novel attempts to 
jorce issues of class from the exercise of imaginative power. However, this 
siempt at separation only succeeds in obscuring the complex relationship 
tween Stella’s feminist imagination and her social position. 

Stella shares both the sexual freedoms and the social prejudices articu- 
Wedin firsthand accounts of wartime experience written by middle-class 
nduppermiddle-class British women. Wartime employment opportunities 
ifered these women greater freedom and a broader range of experiences. 
fr example, Diana Barnato Walker, an adventurous upper-class service- 
woman, perceived the war as a social opportunity: 


We met a lot of people we wouldn’t have met otherwise. In those 
days England was very stratified. One only met people from one’s 
own type of upbringing. Here we were all doing the same thing, 
without distinction. It was wonderful.  (Saywell 16) 

Howey 


a er, for working-class women, the British class system could not be so 
Ny 


F dismantled; in fact, many thought that class divisions were heightened 
le . i ` . . 
than alleviated by wartime circumstances. According to one pilot, 


a a working-class girl who learned to fly to make a living. There 
thi a clique of rich girls who had all learned because it was the “in” 
ae to do. They owned their own planes, had their own friends, 

you were never invited to their homes or parties.  (Saywell 16) 


ne 

ang tence between the upper-class choice to follow a fashion and the 
Necessity to make a living marks a class disparity in the way 

sae ‘wed their war work. 

i be Parity ran much deeper than the social awkwardness suggested 

| ‘One 


tha ng-clasg 
{Women «ys 

en yi 
Pilot’s ¢ 


nwe °mment. Although adventurous, well-connected young 


“able to secure exciting jobs driving canal boats, piloting Tiger 
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Moth airplanes, “smashing up motor Cars, harvesting nettles, oroan:. 
baths for the troops and so on” (Hartley 131), most working-class u 
were trapped within the drudgery of factory work. Angus Calder ie Omen 
on a Mass Observation report entitled “Will the Factory Girls Want nos 
Put or Go Home?” (1944): tay 


The war may have offered adventure, travel and professional tra; 

ing to certain women, mainly to those in the higher ranks oan 
Forces, but for many others, particularly women with family res the 
sibilities, it imposed a double burden—that of combining an at 
strenuous job outside the home with the task of rearing s 
and managing the housework. (Speak for Yourself 176) n 


In addition to being strenuous, the work was also notoriously dull. Accord. 
ing to one Mass Observation writer, 


On almost all of [the machines] the work is very simple and mo- 
notonous, involving simply placing the part in position (it is usually 
impossible to do this wrong) and then the raising or lowering ofa 
handle, or some such action. With a few exceptions, the work here 
involved neither mental nor physical effort of any kind. It is, in fact, 
just the type of work one hears educated people at war work exhibi- 
tions speak of with horror: “I’d go crazy, doing that all day.” 
(Mass Observation 26) 


The lives of women in these munitions factories often involved 12-hour shifts 
that both bored the women and prevented them from taking care of other 
responsibilities such as shopping, housework, cooking, and childcare. Penny 
Summerfield argues that such examples challenge the popular middle-class 
and upper-middle-class myth “of the factory ‘levelling’ women from differ 
ent parts of the social hierarchy through the overalls which made them look 
alike and the noise of the machinery which blurred differences in their 
speech” by showing that women from different classes had different levels 
of control over their factory experiences. She concludes that “contrary i 
these images, documentary and statistical evidence suggests considerable 
continuity of class segregation” (56). he 
When one returns to The Heat of the Day with this background, it i, 
comes clear that Stella’s experience of the war was much like that of UP eS 
class women like Diana Barnato Walker. Stella perceives war as a soc! 
portunity without fully considering the complexities of ¢ 


one of the 7 1/2 million British women engaged in war WO", 
rmi 


Second World War, Stella, like many women of the uppe rob: ‘she 
avoids the drudgery of factory work in favor of a more interesting J gectth 
was now . . . employed in an organization better called Y. X. D., 
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nt work, to which the European position since 1940 gave ever- 

ual? int” (26). However, despite the comparatively exciting nature 
ct00508 De arial life, Stella would have been well aware of the temporary 
goer prone work. According to a Mass Observation Report by Diana 
m Calder and Sheridan 177-83), most people viewed war as an 


r normal employment patterns. Although upper-class or up- 
iqtertUP 
amiddle-c 
pught of a ret cawall fter tł ” (Cald i 

wing down and making a home after the war” (Calder and Sheridan 178, 


a Even Stella plans to marry “a cousin of a cousin” after the war (321). 
yovever, her view of marriage is open-ended and allows for her future free- 
m. When a friend suggests that Stella should not risk her life in the blitz 
{sheis engaged, she insists that her “prospects have alternatives” and that 
he has always “left things open” (322). Stella clearly decides to remain em- 
yoiled in the physical and ideological collapse of public and private space, 
despite her impending marriage. Although this decision is made possible 
gely because of Stella’s class position—she has money and a well-ap- 
pointed London flat—she exhibits little understanding of her class power. 
like other upper-middle-class British women of the period, she imagines 
ind then pursues a universalized, feminist independence that breaks down 
tiisions between feminine domestic space and the masculine political 
aena. 

The novel traces Stella’s efforts to negotiate these two spheres. Since 
nen have traditionally moved between professional life in the political arena 


| ad personal life at home, Stella assumes that they might offer her a useful 


Hotel of negotiation. However, the novel’s two Roberts—Kelway and 
Reem body oversimplified symbolic solutions to her problem. The 
Omen represent a crude binary opposition between Kelway’s total invest- 


= ee identity and Harrison’s complete absorption with public 
ng, Stell or s lover, Robert Kelway provides a sense of an insular pri- 
represent feo focused on their personal relationship that it seems 

Tete World Oe world: “The lovers had for two years possessed a her 

Jits me : On, like the ideal book about nothing, stayed itself on itself 

liay’ a (90). This myopic focus on private life underwrites 

Ny Dy, h ‘on. When Stella asks him how he can betray his country as a 

mpy; y Sustifies himself by claiming that the concept of country is 
eng then t see What you mean—what do you mean? Country?—there 
| loutig is aes left; nothing but names. What country have you and 
e oe (267). By contrast, Robert Harrison, the British intel- 
ems Stella of Kelway’s sedition, isa purely public fig- 

n and Stella meet, she sees him not as an individual but 
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as an agent of government action. She cae i pa as at a “governmen, 
order” (32) and accuses him of ringing up “like t he Gestapo (33). Althoy 
he desires the private satisfaction of a momant relationship with Stella 
Harrison is hampered by an “emotional idiocy that recklessly manipulates 
his public, professional knowledge (42). Believing that he can force ine 
macy upon Stella by blackmailing her, Harrison suggests that if she ends 
her relationship with Kelway and begins one with him, he will protect Kelway 
from the British government. Of course, neither of these men represents a 
viable model for Stella, but in struggling to situate herself within the per 
sonal and political chaos of the war, Stella experiments with both the insu- 
lar privacy offered by Kelway and the extreme publicity represented by 
a ee chy of the novel, Stella insists on creating strict boundaries, both 
between Harrison and Kelway and between her public and private lives, As 
time passes, however, Stella finds herself seriously considering Harrison's 
allegations about Kelway’s treason. Aware that the home was the site of war's 
attack on the traditional gendering of public and private space, Bowen used 
the flimsy construction of Stella’s wartime home to suggest the futility of 
Stella’s efforts to separate private life and politics, Kelway and Harrison. 
Owning few possessions, Stella feels out of place in her rented, furnished 
flat, and her physical displacement parallels her growing confusion am 
cerning public and private identity. As she examines her ee DN pa 
Harrison and Kelway more closely, she gradually realizes the falsity o a 
distinctions between political and personal identity. Not only do ie re : 
tionships with Harrison and Kelway connect in complicated ways a ok 
also recognizes both public and private dimensions in each man. Asa n a 
public figure, Harrison is “a character impossible” (140) ; his bae ane 
cerns are intricately, if awkwardly, connected with his political ee nee 
larly, as Stella confronts the fact of Kelway’s spying, she Poe Res 
that his supreme privacy is “fictitious” (97). Questioning the bin T 
tion represented by these two men allows Stella to Suess iran: 
gendering of public and private space, and this challenge lea 
velopment of a political voice. 

While critics generally agree on the importance of al 
political voice, they disagree about how to situate that voice ae paralleť 
torical context of the war. Hoogland, for example, empha ja's private 
between the historical events of the war and the changes in ee in pown’ 
life. Her critical perspective is thus similar to Bowen S pe a to mak 
Court: Hoogland believes that private life illuminates Be elation ig 
sense of the political world. However, such a purely a a ually 
nores the fact that public life does not mirror private lite 


Stella’s emersiNs 
n the nis: 
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and shapes it. In contrast, Caserio understands history as an 
d totalizing force that impedes Stella’s individual efforts to rene- 
cane sate and public identity (277).° The problem here is that 
gova” ae hasis on historical and ideological power elides the very real 
-erio's €! bes made by Stella. While I concur with both of these critics 
pminist ha central to an understanding of gender issues in the novel, I 
ar history Eia historical forces simultaneously produce both opportuni- 
wuld a lications for individual action and expression. In The Heat of 
jesand i ES llapse of physical boundaries between private life and politics 


nts the breakdown of ideological stereotypes about feminine domes- 


upon 


shere issues Of gender and politics symbolically converge, thereby produc- 
ignew possibilities for female voice and identity. But at the same time, the 
wel recognizes that individual action in the social world is always enabled 
wdominant ideologies, even as it may also resist those ideologies. 

" The novel employs the metaphor of childbirth to represent the birth of 
ela's feminist political voice, and this metaphor exposes the complex ideo- 
bgical relations that underwrite the novel’s feminism. When Stella finally 
ak Robert Kelway about his position as a Nazi spy, she is “exhausted by 
twing given birth to the question” (267). The question demonstrates her 
dility to speak as both a private individual and a political being. On the 
me hand, the question is highly personal: it interrogates the previously her- 


| metic privacy of their romantic “habitat” (90). On the other hand, the ques- 


ton politically confronts the ethical problems with Kelway’s spying: it reas- 
$ti her roles both as a citizen and as a government employee. Stella has 
dready recognized the ways in which Harrison’s awkward manipulation of 
pltcal information in the private sphere leads to “moral blindness” (143). 
‘she gives birth to the question about Kelway’s political activities, she ver- 
eee ea that the public-private relationship is far more com- 
Sila d ically important than either Harrison or Kelway understands. 
olene pS more than just question the ethics of these two men; she 
Stela, ee take ethical responsibility for her own political actions. For 
doto do so N learning not only to articulate her political identity but 
torical z vith a clear understanding of her relationship to a particular 
tay’ rah aaa After she “gives birth” to the question about Robert 
He ont im ga Spy, she begins “talking and talking” to Harrison (although 
tomy ia agines his presence), who represents for her the political world 
tthe inl he has too long been estranged (317). Throughout the course 
"Son 0 pelle recognizes that wartime violence is the responsibility 
“oot e T Overnment that chooses to send its citizens into battle but 
ns who have empowered that government: 
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To her, tonight, “outside” meant the harmless world: the 
was in her own and in other rooms. The grind and sc 
battles, mechanized advances excoriating flesh and count 
through nerves and tearing up trees, were indoor-plotted 
war of dry cerebration inside windowless walls. (142) 


mischief 
ream of 
Ty, tearin 

; this was a 


The “windowless walls” that have previously encased a seemingly idylli 
abit i P yllic 
habitat” for Stella and Robert Kelway ultimately represent a dangerous ty 
for Stella (90). She condemns those who erect barriers between their " 
sonal lives and the political violence that they plot. Instead, Stella takes ie 
sonal and social responsibility for the war. She recognizes that the violence 
of war arises from precisely the “dry cerebration” that creates physical and 
intellectual barriers between private life and public action. If one sits pri- 
vately inside “windowless walls,” it is too easy to plot violence that will devas. 
tate a world of which one feels no part. It is only when individuals connect 
themselves to the world—when they look out of the window as Stella does 
here—that they understand their ethical responsibility toward the world, at 
peace or at war. 

On the surface, the childbirth metaphor seems to emphasize and cel- 
ebrate the radical feminism of Stella’s wartime emergence into the political 
sphere. In “Writing War Poetry Like a Woman,” Susan Schweik writes: 


Childbirth, in [Margaret] Homans’s words, is inherently a structure 
of literalization, in which “something becomes real that did not ex- 
ist before—or that existed as a word, a theory, or a ‘conception” 
and by which “the relatively figurative becomes the relatively lit 


eral.” (552) 


Like birth, the passage of Stella’s political voice into existence involves 4 
painful—but ultimately productive—movement between the interior pt 
vacy of domestic space or the body and the exterior publicity of the outside 
political world. By representing this transition with the childbirth metaphor, 
the novel tries to capture the particularly female nature of Stella’s wartume 
experience. At the same time, however, childbirth is a risky metaphor s 
choose for political activism because, as a uniquely female activity, 1t threat 
ens to collapse the birth of feminine voice into biological essentials 
Rather than freeing women politically, childbirth has traditionally bee? p 
as a rationale for trapping women within domestic space. In order ig a 4 
the metaphor as a representation of feminist rebirth, one must view a ofl 
revision of this biological argument, and for Stella, the revision depo 

class difference. The novel connects Stella’s metaphorical reb 
literal pregnancy and childbirth experienced by Stella's working © 
terpart in the novel, Louie Lewis. In contrast to Stella, Louie & 


irth with 
Jass coul 
a facto 
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bored with the monotony of her work and lonely in the ab- 
10; soldier husband, tries to find excitement through adulterous 
gne pa! Eventually, her adultery leads to pregnancy, and the novel 
! ny of Louie’s illegitimate son. Although Louie’s experiences 
ants i t metaphor for Stella’s personal growth, they also raise dis- 
ide i s Ta Stella reaps the ideological benefits implied by the child- 
e or while the burden of biological responsibility is relegated to 
OE ss women like Louie. 
worn ite the crucial intersections of gender and class ideologies in 
Se elaionship to Stella, most critics of The Heat of the Day have focused 
fee sings of Louie on either gender or class issues. Feminist critics such 
Al Plain and Karen Schneider have interpreted Louie as an acute ex- 
mple of how women are trapped within patriarchy, while Marxists like Alan 
gifield have argued that Bowen spurns a democracy that would include 
ach lower-class characters as Louie Lewis in favor of the more elitist fas- 
im adopted by Robert Kelway (Sinfield 17). In each case, the narrow ideo- 
igical focus of the argument leads to extreme claims about gender or class. 
[ould argue instead that Stella is a feminist, but her feminism always works 
ihin the framework of bourgeois class ideology: while Stella rebels against 
hepatriarchal ideology that dictates stereotypical gender roles, this rebel- 


| londepends on her privileged class position. This ideological clash between 


ntical feminist behavior and conservative class views suggests that Stella’s 
tthtionship to Louie is more complex than either feminist or Marxist schol- 
ashave previously suggested. 

í Bowen herself valued such cross-class relationships. According to 
Victoria Glendinning, Stella’s wartime experience closely parallels Bowen’s: 


Psychologically, one of the results of the war for Elizabeth was the 
reaking down of boundaries and barriers. . . . “Life with the lid on” 
Was over for good, and a lifetime’s policy of “not noticing” increas- 
ingly hard to maintain. It happened socially, as it did for all previ- 
ously sheltered people, in a rather obvious way: in her neighbor- 
ee and in her work at the Warden’s Post and on patrols, for ex- 
ah © she was brought into close contact with people she would 
eee nally have become intimate with—girls like the butch 
te, 1€ and feckless Louie in The Heat of the Day. (177-78) 
fy 


Surprisi ; 

men ‘prising that Bowen felt exhilarated by the wartime emergence 

toun ari i of domestic space. However, it is also not clear that class 
c ? 

tisocia di ollapsed to the extent that this passage suggests. War’s erasure 


boy 


en haq ee is not equivalent to an erasure of social difference; even if 
“t someone like Louie “at the Warden’s post and on patrols,” 
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they would never have “become intimate” as social equals. As indic 
differences in accounts written by or about working-class and upper: 
class women, social hierarchies never fully collapse; when social a 
diminished in wartime, social difference asserted itself in new—buų 


ated by 
middle. | 
IStances Th 
powerful—ways. t no less 
The novel’s childbirth metaphor exposes these reconfigurations of 
cial difference by simultaneously creating a class division between Sen 
feminist voice and Louie’s female body and effacing that division with ie 
illusion of universality. Childbirth is not limited by class, and the metapho, 
suggests that the feminism it represents is equally classless. The novel estab. 
lishes this sense of universality by drawing a social connection between Louie 
and Stella. When Stella meets Louie in a bar with Harrison, she perceives 
war’s ability to demolish not only the walls of homes, such as Louie’s, but 
also the barriers of class. Just as Louie proclaims “people to be friendly, that’s 
what war’s for, isn’t it?” (239), Stella declares that “we’re all three human’ 
(240). This moment of social affinity—the “life with the lid off” that Bowen 
found so exhilarating—leads the reader to draw more symbolic connections 
between the two characters. For example, the birth of Louie’s son at the 
end of the novel seems to parallel the birth of Stella’s political voice. Louie | 7 
travels with her son to Seale-on-Sea to visit the site of her parents’ bombed- 
out home. Remembering her home and wandering around the adjacent | y 
fields with her son, Louie holds the baby up to the sky where British bomb | y 
ers are flying home from war. By connecting the birth of the baby with the | 
rebirth of peace in England, the novel integrates domestic life and politics | |, 
on the site of a war-torn shelter. Furthermore, the novel frames this mo | ,, 
ment of integration as evidence of Louie's sexual liberation. Just as the birth 
of Stella’s political voice liberates her from Harrison’s and Kelway’s rigid bs 
notions of public and private space, the birth of Louie’s illegitimate 5” | 5, 
appears to liberate her from traditional notions of marriage and fideli i 
The novel’s metaphors of shelter and childbirth thus converge to univer |p 
ize the possibilities of feminism for British women during the war. — th 
However, firsthand accounts of women’s wartime experience belie m 
notion of universal feminism. Constance Reaveley, a lecturer in poia by 
philosophy who worked in various factories during the wat writes ab0 


‘ve mind: 
factory work as a monotony that could cripple even the most active ma q 
ee ings |N 

I realised that if you have ten hours a day for thinking of De i 
do and only two or three very weary ones for doing ae ie give 
ther become accustomed to unfulfilled purpose - - - or else y alter 
up making plans. Like many other people I chose 


native. . . . When you are tired, which is most © the 
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ts repeat themselves as your machine repeats its process and 


though disengage yourself from them. (Hartley 149) 


you can't é 

e ence between uppermiddle-class women like Constance Reaveley 
ediffere pingclass counterparts is that Reaveley chose to work in the 
pd her RA experience; she could leave whenever she liked and return 
fctory for Mion: This class difference becomes painfully obvious in an 
wher 1 “penelope Barlow, who was a university-educated young woman 
acount Me winding factory during the war. Barlow compares herself to 


yorking 10 ‘ker, Eileen Braithwaite: 
per lower-class coworker, 


[told Eileen that I was going on Saturday; that I only came for a 
month to get a practical background to a theoretical education and 
to see how another class of people lived and worked and thought.... 
She said, “I didn’t think you’d stay very long; you’re too intelligent.” 
I said, “I’m not half as intelligent as you.” She said, “I’ve no ambi- 
tion. used to care a lot about elocution and did a lot of it, but sud- 
denly I started to wonder what was the point of ambition and get- 
ting on. So I followed the family into the mill. (Calder and 
Sheridan 156-57) 


The difference between these two women is striking: Barlow views her fac- 
wy experience as “practical background to a theoretical education”; 
Snithwaite perceives factory life as the only option available to women of 
terclass. While upper-middle-class women often perceived war as a chance 
expand the scope of their experience—even by choosing to engage in 
monotonous factory work—working-class women typically experienced war 

'ikasa narrowing and intensification of their peacetime obligations. 
Acloser look at the example of Louie Lewis further exposes the prob- 
ms of drawing general conclusions about women from Stella’s limited 
E ss aence. Like Constance Reaveley, Penelope Barlow, and even 
e ‘are herself, Stella Rodney perceives war as an equalizing force 
tsexperie oes not comprehend fully the complexity of female working- 
ward ai While Stella’s metaphorical pregnancy and birth lead her 
i (826) 3 activism, “Louie's passiveness biggened we her [pregnant] 
tim, ouie’s ae thus remains far removed from Stella’s bourgeois femi- 
Dera i factory job also makes it difficult to assert herself politi- 
Made it ane i a Mass Observation report, the monotony of factory work 
Mpossible for women to think about the political sphere: 


to paradoxical as it may seem, life in a twelve-hours-a-day war fac- 
inan akes one feel further removed from the war than one could 
this Y other type of life... . Is it surprising that, after a few weeks of 


“It of life, a girl should begin to feel isolated from the outside 
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world, and lose her sense of responsibility towards it? By th 

of her work and its long hours, she is cut off from the ar Nature ir 
her community; she is sheltered from its day to day ira of 
problems. (46—47) es and 


Furthermore, a real, illegitimate baby would have imposed significant 

strictions on Louie rather than offering her the sense of feminist iboa 
that the novel suggests. Despite the increase in wartime sexuality, there a 
a strong popular and legal bias against women who committed ada 
during the war.!? An account of a 1945 murder trial in the London Tine 


illustrates this point: 


Cyril Patmore, 35, a private in The Royal Scots Fusiliers, father of 
four children, and home on compassionate leave from India, was 
charged at the Central Criminal Court yesterday with the murder of 
his wife, Kathleen Patmore, 39, by stabbing her at Greenhill Road ge 
Harlesdan, N.W., on August 4. He was found Not Guilty of murder: 
but Guilty of manslaughter, and he was sentenced to five years’ pe- 
nal servitude. It was alleged that his wife had been unfaithful while 
he was abroad on Army service. (“Soldier’s Unfaithful Wife”) 


ven 


Even if Louie could have avoided the scourge of public opinion, the baby 
would have interfered with her ability to continue working, which she would 
have probably needed to do in order to support herself and her child after 
her husband’s death. According to Dorothy Sheridan, 


Women with young children found it especially hard to find work 
which they could combine with childcare [after the war]. The nus 
eries were closing down and the idealised image of the mother at 
home dominated postwar planning. (193) 


Louie’s class position during the war would have thus shaped her expel | m 


ence of motherhood in important ways. 

The final scene of the novel obscures these social realities in favor ofa 
vision of universal feminism. Louie’s holding up her infant son to watch n 
bombers returning from war represents her “now complete life” (329). Bul | & 
while Stella’s life may have been symbolically completed by the birth? |e 


Louie’s illegitimate son, Louie’s life would almost certainly have He i 
thrown into chaos. On one level, Bowen’s mystification of the ee l ti 
between gender and class ideologies arises from her own class ee i 
an uppermiddle-class owner of an Irish Big House. Despite her a pos : 


that “life is not all jam in the big house,” she recognized her privile ee t 
tion as a landowner and homeowner and worried that her imaginal us i 
becoming dependent on that social position during the war ( E ide 
28). But on another level, the mystification represents the way in W 
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` jer comp 


i i 
pes that sustain 


egotiate this matrix, their choices are ultimately shaped by their 
pow they i jllingness to mobilize specific types of ideological power to their 
spility 0 eek within the obvious violence of the Second World War, Stella’s 
sare of bourgeois patriarchal power thus exposes the subtle forms 
aa violence that are often concealed in times of peace. 
oll 


NOTES 


1 for analysis of the Victorian distinctions between private and public space, 
ze Poovey, Hall, Sedgwick, and Davidoff and Hall. 
~ 2 Although equal pay was required by law, there were many ways of circum- 
venting this requirement. According to Calder, 


Employers could claim that the work had been “commonly performed” 
by women before the war, and this claim grew harder to contest as more 
and more skilled work was broken down by the advance of mass produc- 
tion. The employer could make a small alteration in the job and say that 
there was no pre-war precedent. He could affect to believe that the agree- 
ment applied only to skilled work, which was quite untrue, or argue more 
plausibly that a woman who could do only one skilled job was worth less 
than a fully trained man. When the eight month period when lower rates 
might be paid had run out, the employer could make the fact that women 
sull needed male help occasionally in lifting heavy fixtures into a pre- 
text for claiming that they still worked under “extra supervision.” 
(The People’s War 402-03) 


3 ; 
Do accounts of home front experience, see also the memoirs and jour- 


a Hosanquet, Carver, and Balotree, which are part of the collection at the 
ata War Museum, For good accounts of frontline experience, see Douglas, 
Walany, Hillary, and Byrom. 
„See Harrisson, 94—96. 


\ i ici . . 
fond yy tlic policies demonstrate the role of the British household in the 


foods, to q ar. British citizens were required to use coupons for rationed 
3 . oe . 
and Onate aluminum and iron to the airplane and munitions factories, 


A to con i 
tithing RENE Petrol. In addition, British propaganda made a point of po- 
bute to aces activity in order to make civilians feel that they could con- 


MihYou wpa" effort. Civilians were warned, “Don’t Take the Squander Bug 
taq Men h Zou Go Shopping,” “Waste Food and Help the Hun,” and “Make- 
Pea tO the } he slogans were particularly savvy in light of the fact that the 
tty ome front during the war made civilians very eager to contrib- 
le of r fort. See Calder’s People’s War for a more thorough description 


Omestic contributions to the war effort. 
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6 Bowen published the following novels before the war: The Hotel 
The Last September (1929), Friends and Relations (1931), To the North oe 
House in Paris (1935), and The Death of the Heart (1938). After the war a The 
lished A World of Love (1955), The Little Girls (1964), and Eva Trout (1969) pub. p 

7 For other theories on nostalgia, see in particular Lasch. ). 

8 Heather Bryant Jordan’s articles and book on Bowen represent thi 
in critical discussion. She argues that Bowen was self-conscious about ee oe cl 
Irish “hyphenated identity,” particularly in relation to the turmoil of th glo- f 
ond World War (“Territory” 82). Scanlan and Laigle agree, arguing that Box Seg 
portrayal of the Irish Big House in The Last September is a commentary Se : 
breakdown of the aristocratic Anglo-Irish ascendancy in Ireland durin 
“Troubles” of the 1920s. According to Laigle, “Elizabeth Bowen Sorte ne : 
Anglo-Irish as being clearly unaware that they represented not a power H a ; 
selves but a battleground between two opposing forces,” the British troops and 
the Irish nationals (77). Antoinette Quinn grounds Bowen’s personal search for 
identity in the political situation of the Second World War: because 


a preoccupation with personal identity was one of the most remarkable i 
features of life in wartime . . . it was, therefore, psychologically appro- 
priate that Elizabeth Bowen’s creative response to the period of politi- 
cal instability that preceded the war was to embark on a history of Bowen's 


Court. (315) t 
9 See also Harriet Chessman and Thomas Dukes for views on Stella’s emerg- 
ing political voice. [a 
10 See Saywell, 13. 
la 
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pary Butts’s “Unrest Cure” for 
The Waste Land 


JENNIFER KROLL 


11928, Lost Generation writer Mary Butts published Armed with Madness, 
p that utilized Arthurian grail-quest mythology to comment on the 
wnditions of modernity. She was, of course, not the first to connect these 
hemes: T. S. Eliot’s celebrated long poem, The Waste Land, had been pub- 
lihed in 1922. In a journal entry from 1927, Butts halfjokingly complains 
that Armed with Madness “might well have been called “The Wasteland.’ Eliot 
hays anticipates my titles. . . . Eliot and I are working on a parallel,” she 
as, “but what is interesting is that he is working on the San[c] Grail on its 
tegative side” (“Selections” 172). A simultaneous reading of Eliot’s The Waste 
lndand Mary Butts’s Armed with Madness is fascinating precisely because 
bese contemporary works have so much in common, and yet manage to 
peent such different visions. Working from an understanding of the grail 
S to Eliot’s own and even utilizing elements of his topography, 
nae Madness is nevertheless nothing like a mere reiteration of The 
ith ofba . Through its suggestion of readily available cures ton the condi- 
Mieta and sterility illustrated in Eliot’s poem, Butts’s novel sub- 

: oth Eliot and The Waste Land. F 
€ who knew both Butts and Eliot might have anticipated the na- 
\tts’s response to The Waste Land. Even the physical presences of 


lute fB 

Ese two 5 ae 
authors would have suggested critical differences in vision and 
€ 


Une, 
bits a = Memoir Shakespeare & Company, Sylvia Beach describes a Mary 
thee an ponced in and out... in the Paris of the twenties, with her red 
She peg a Mair, [and] wasn’t melancholy at all” (113). The Eliot of the 
| "look a meted artistic Bloomsbury “a face tinted green with powder 
| "bic ers Yerous” (Gordon 5). Butts seems to have known nearly every 
tality of Paris and London in the 1910s and 1920s.’ Her friends 
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and admirers included Ezra Pound, Ford Madox Ford, E. M. Forst 
and Marianne Moore (Blondel xv). Nevertheless, her situation as are 
in the late 20s, differed significantly from Eliot’s. By this time, Bloc 
tablished . . . at the centre of London’s literary society” (Gordon 1), mee es- 
ber of the underground”? living mostly in Paris, Butts was much ie ; 
known, despite the fact that her individual stories, her first collec ae 
stories (Speed the Plough, 1923), and her first novel (Ashe of Rings, 1925) i 
all received critical acclaim.? While the conservatively clad Eliot prayed a 
the London subway during his daily commute to the offices of Faber m 
Faber (Gordon 6), Mary Butts was pub-crawling through Paris by night 
squandering her meager income on opium and penniless men. i 
Eliot and Butts knew each other, although they were never close friends, 
In 1920, Ovid Press, run by Butts’s then-husband, John Rodker, had pub- 
lished Eliot’s second book of poetry, Ara Vos Prec. In the 1927 journal entry 
in which she describes the “parallel” between Armed with Madness and The 
Waste Land, Butts indicates her sense of her relationship with Eliot. “T. S. 
Eliot . . . the only writer of my quality, dislikes me and my work, I think,” she 
says (qtd. in Blondel 186).4 She then describes the incident that “made [her] 
after years ‘see through’ T. S. Eliot (not to lose an ounce of . . . admiration 
for his poetry).” She recalls a time when “[Eliot] said: ‘that—in some sucha 
way—the mandarins who went to M. Bergson’s lectures at the Sorbonne 
may have been said to have been using their minds.” An admirer of East: 
ern philosophy and culture, Butts claims that the “provincialism” of this 
racist comment is what “at last . . . decided [her]” against Eliot (“Selections” 
172). Her decision against him easily could have been influenced by other 
factors as well, including Eliot’s refusal to write an introduction for Ashe qf 
Rings, despite his pronounced esteem for this work (Blondel 416). In his 
post as editor of The Criterion, Eliot had also rejected a number of Butiss 
stories in 1925 (Blondel 141). 
The extent to which Eliot actually disliked either Mary Butts or nae 
ing is unclear. Virginia Woolf's few recorded comments about Butts, 20" 


A aie 5 by at 
ever, seem to indicate a marked dislike, which was probably shared PY 
donment o J? 
rsion 
he Woolfs as write? We 


er, H.D, 


Rodker seems to have played a part in triggering 
(Wagstaff 44). Her brother Anthony, well known to t 
liam Plomer’s companion, also seems to have done much to 
Bloomsbury against his sister.” i ionift 

Although their personal situations and personalities differed sho 
cantly, Butts and Eliot have a number of similarities as writers. a A 
are difficult. Butts, who also wrote poetry, writes very poete be that 7 
been called “some of the most elliptical prose in English,” Pt° 
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ace between things, inciting the reader to fill the space or begin 
als the SP with what is there already, in between” (West vii). Like Eliot, 
pe to splicing borrowed quotations into her work without warn- 
puts 18 an And like Eliot’s poetry, her prose requires a fairly high 
i alectual as well as emotional engagement. 
d Butts also share a large number of scholarly interests and were 
influenced by some of the same authors, especially in the writing of 
dearly g dernist grail texts. Butts’s journals and memoir reveal that she pos- 
a intimate familiarity with Sir James Frazer’s The Golden Bough and 
ee cio From Ritual to Romance, works cited by Eliot as his chief influ- 
ra in the endnotes to The Waste Land. Although in recent years ques- 
oe have been raised about the importance of these texts to the actual 
production of The Waste Land,® we can assume that in 1927, Mary Butts 
wuld have taken Eliot’s endnotes at face value. Because understanding how 
jergrail novel functions as a critique of Eliot requires some understanding 
{Weston and Frazer, a brief synopsis of these influential texts serves as a 
weful prologue to further analysis of the connections between Armed with 
Madnessand The Waste Land. 

The basic premise of Jessie Weston’s From Ritual to Romance is that the 
mail stories, composed mostly between 1180 and 1230 CE, contain elements 
earlier myths and religious cult practices, although these have been re- 
duced to vague, confused, and jumbled forms in the texts. Weston claims 
ttat“at [the] root [of the grail story] lies the record, more or less distorted, 
ofan ancient Ritual, having for its ultimate object the initiation into the 
sret of the sources of Life, physical and spiritual” (203). She shows how 
he grail and bleeding lance of the story are symbolic objects from an an- 
“atrite, representative of male and female generative powers. 
pe ction or fertility ritual that Weron sce Sel ee tec in the pe 
inertia € topic of the Adonis,” “Attis, and ‘Osiris sections of Frazer’s 
ies that bese which describe a group of similar myths and ritual prac- 

Osiris A a around seasonal and growth-cycle changes. Adonis, Attis, 
ihimety ites 7 mythological figures beloved of a powerful goddess. Their 
blic ton a and miraculous resurrections are celebrated ammvelliy with 
Yole castae ecause the deaths of these vegetative “dying gods” often in- 


ton or injuries to the groin or thigh, Weston sees a connection 


mg A 
jel of Int 


Bliot an 


tween th 


upal x Adonis-type figures of Frazer’s discussion and the Fisher King 


nd, Who languishes from a groin or thigh wound. In the grail 
ecution of this wounded king is related to the condition of the 
lings © lands, which are similarly disabled and infertile. Both the 


Ne co 


com Wo 
ht perf and the wasted land are curable only if a young questing 
“ns the proper ritual act at the proper moment of his quest. 
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Interpretations of The Waste Land informed by knowledge of The A 
Bough and From Ritual to Romance assume that Eliot is associating the oe 
sterility, and decadence of modernity with the blighted land of the cay, 
myth.’ They suggest the possibility that Eliot sees himself as the Fisher Pal 
of this same legend, the impotent representative or microcosm ofan a n 
tent land. Weston- and Frazer-centered readings tend to analyze, ima E 
image, how The Waste Land creates a portrait of disintegration and 2 y 
tence. They demonstrate how Eliot’s is a ruined world where once a mae 
ritual may have been effectively enacted, where once the seasonal chan, 7 
could be counted on to bring new life, but now there is only “A hens 
broken images, where the sun beats / And the dead tree gives no shelter 
the cricket no relief, / and the dry stone no sound of water” (lines 29-94), 

Readers who interpret The Waste Land through the lens of Frazer and 
Weston nearly always point to a partial reenactment of a vegetation ritual 
occurring at the end of “The Burial of the Dead.” In this scene, one of the 
deathly inhabitants of the “Unreal City” (60) stops another, named Stetson, 


and enquires: 


You who were with me in the ships at Mylae! 
That corpse you planted last year in your garden, 
Has it begun to sprout? will it bloom this year? 
Or has the sudden frost disturbed its bed? 

O keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men, 
Or with his nails he’ll dig it up again! (70-75) 


(Frazer 429-30). When the speaker tells Stetson that the 
the corpse up again, the encoded message is that the corpse m 
at the solstice. In telling Stetson to “keep the Dog far hence,” t 
demonstrates repulsion at the prospect of a blooming corpse- din 
sort of repulsion at—or resistance to—rejuvenation can be roui 

poem’s opening lines, “April is the cruellest month, breedin 


ight ploom 
he speake! 
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and,” and throughout the poem, particularly in the sequences 
uous sexual relations between men and women. 
Jsion toward sex and rejuvenation that Mary Butts would have 
hout The Waste Landis even more clearly visible in the longer 
ublished in 1971. More recent publications of Eliot’s letters 
f Lyndall Gordon’s biography, Eliot’s New Life (1988), have also 
hat critic Robert Alter terms “one’s darker suspicions about 
j": that “Eliot lived a cramped, painfully impaired emotional exist- 
and that “the rejection of the body and a visceral horror of women 
jtuted a fundamental pattern in Eliot’s life” (31, 33). Indeed, contem- 
ary biographical and psychoanalytic critics tend to find everywhere in 
flios work evidence of the author’s sexual neuroses and misogyny.! Some 
aen see a suppressed homosexuality underlying Eliots homosocial behav- 
1 
Atthe time when Butts was writing Armed with Madness, Eliot was a ce- 
kbrity in England, and his personal circumstances were not a secret to oth- 
esin the literary and arts community. Butts would have had knowledge of 
ihestrained relationship between Eliot and his wife Vivienne,” and of his 
pychological and physical retreat from the nightmare of his marriage into 
thecomparative safety and comfort of a strict, ascetic Christian practice. An 
understanding of Eliot’s personality and personal circumstances would have 
colored Butts’s interpretation of The Waste Land, a poem that Eliot himself 
mee described as “only the relief of a personal and wholly insignificant 
grouse against life.”!5 
Justas The Waste Land was undoubtedly born of Eliot’s personal circum- 

‘ances, so the composition of Armed with Madness seems linked to patterns 
ofButts’s personal life. Mary Butts was repeatedly attracted to men who were 
depressed or physically unwell, “underhanded, unstable, lost, homosexual, 


dead ! 
jing YA 
qhe rept 


en 


cons 


jor. 


| a unavailable” (Blaser, Afterword 75). In fact, she found it difficult to 
| Meunless she was simultaneously working on “curing” a “psychically sick” 


| volve 


| 
i 
| 
| 


ran (Hanscombe 110). Her treatment of her adopted psychic invalids in- 


Birthing them out of their withdrawal and immersing them in life. 
a E toa good friend, the composer Virgil Thomson, Butts referred 
fom Ma as an “unrest cure” (qtd. in Hanscombe 106). In a journal entry 

¥2, 1997, Butts records that she has always had 


an j ‘ 
Peer pleasure in finding someone psychically sick, and 


much eeu it, and seeing if there is a way out. This feeling very 
Work ‘one up with sex—bed not necessary, but it makes things 
relation as That is, any power I have seems to work better in that 

es always wanted to make my lovers well, sense powers 


ACCO 
oh 
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liberated in them, fears in the dustbin, raw life taken in an 


out translated.  (“Selections” 171) d Coming 


Butts’s desire to heal “psychically sick” men seems intimately linked .« 
her vision of her purpose as an artist. In the same journal entry pe 
writes: > SNE also 

[U]p to now I am an unsuccessful writer, lover, dubious mo 
no social distinction. . . . Well, I can write and I want to sh 
never want to do much else. What for? . . . In the old cant E 
want to show people beauty—soundness. Now the best work aes 
be made up wholly from the ugly and unsound. And our Sto 
both. ... What apart from the specific work of writing is what ine 
ests me? Nothing but spiritual development, the soul living at its 
fullest capacity. That is the lever, the new synthesis, or vision a 
faith. I have not got it yet, but I am beginning to know what is 
wrong with the times. (“Selections” 171) : 


ther, of 


Butts seems to have seen her writing as part of a general effort to heal her 
world. In her journal, she says that she wants to come to a full understand- 
ing of “what is wrong with the times,” an understanding of what in Armed 
with Madness she calls the “dis-ease” of modernity (AM 9). She wants to fight 
against this “dis-ease” by “show[ing] people beauty—soundness,” and by 
finding a “new synthesis, or vision or faith” that will allow human souls to 
finally “[live] at [their] fullest capacity.” 

Butts clearly read Eliot’s The Waste Land as a text about the “dis-ease” of 
modernity, a text reflecting the thoughts and feelings ofa “psychically sick” 
author. And while she may have had no opportunity to apply her “unrest 
cure” directly to Eliot himself, Butts was able to write her prescription in 
the form of a novel. Armed with Madness focuses on the interactions withina 
group of six artistic young people gathered for an indefinite stay at the Tav- 
erner family home in Dorsetshire. As the novel opens, siblings Felix and 
Scylla Taverner" and their friend Ross are about to receive an Americar 
visitor, Dudley Carston. Not long after Carston’s arrival, friends Picus 7 
Clarence also come to stay, since the well at their cottage has run dry: : 
this group of five men and one woman, only the solidly grounded, ae 
loving Ross seems entirely free of the “psychic sickness” that Butts W? 
have associated with Eliot and his The Waste Land. Other member a ; 
novel’s cast are, to varying degrees, underhanded, unstable, lost, e n 
or physically unwell. Felix displays the sort of repulsion toward = jsa 
the life cycle suggested by and embodied in The Waste Land. Claren 
war veteran, suffering from posttraumatic stress disorder. 

While Armed with Madness, like The Waste Land, gives 
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” it goes one step beyond, in that it simultaneously points 


r; jckness, é ài ales 5 3 
nic S of cures for this condition. One potential cure is suggested 


i se! 


p mber 

i- pu eA, . Cant} A 

(ow a : portrayal of Ross, whose Taoist simplicity! and close connec- 
prous eem to inoculate him against this “dis-ease.” Even Scylla, 


D "i 
on t0 nature § 
i 


«herself frequently associated with nature, expresses her admiration 
„ho iS i this man who “never want[s] anything that he [does] not get,” 
gad EON anything but “something to eat and drink, to embrace and 
never Hao). “Wherever he touched it life grew,” we are told. “Plants and 

A children. Eggs hatched. And men? They were there to make him 
If they found rest in him, he was indifferent as Nature, and in gen- 
ae kind” (109). : X 

Ross is, as Scylla says, a very sensual man” (44). Throughout, Butts’s 
wel seems to propose sensuality and soulful sexuality as antidotes to the 
sgisease” of modernity. It especially stresses the curative power of sexual 
relationships between men and women. Early in Armed with Madness, while 
ihe men are trying to solve the water shortage problem at Tollerdown cot- 
uge, they discover a mysterious grail-type object in the well, “shrunk by 
drought, yielding nothing but dead hedgehogs” (15). This cup is removed 
vitha fishing spear, a symbolic act since, in Weston’s From Ritual to Romance, 
ap and spear together represent heterosexual union. Shortly afterward, 
Picus, who has been feeling unwell, is restored to health. “We got over 
there,” Felix tells Scylla and Carston, 


ay ( 


and found Picus saying he was ill and Clarence doing all the work. 
i As usual. So, after tea with soda water, I went down in the bucket. 
i The others hung on to the windlass and Picus strolled out. Got a 
) fishing spear with him, because he said high hedgehogs aren’t 
y| things to handle. . . . I raised that cup along with the corpses. We 
- were looking at it, and Picus began to whistle. You must hear him 
l Whistle; it’s like Mozart. Said he was perfectly well again. (19) 
Aier the findin 


1 | ined th g of the cup, rains come pouring down: “For an hour it 
f | aling tough sheet lightning and thunder like a departing train, the hills 
eee ne another” (19). During this rejuvenating rainstorm, Picus and 
1 | into thee € love for the first time, beginning a relationship that will evolve 
a | mafl al marriage depicted in a later novel, Death of Felicity Tav- 


| w with Ma 


ke dness thus overtly connects sexual practice, health, and 
ape conditi 


Preseng in ons. This connection, as Butts must have noticed, is also 
Me sexa à ¢ Waste Land. Here, though, descriptions of sterile and repul- 
"an fee unters are mirrored in descriptions of an unrelievedly bar- 

tesque landscape. No grail is found, no healing rainstorm oc- 
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curs. Inscribed on the land is a parade of Freudian images suggestin 

sion toward and fear of female sexuality. Critics Robert Alter one Hes 
Koestenbaum have identified images of the Freudian vagina dentatai ayne 
Eliot poems of the same period (Alter 35-37; Koestenbaum 116) a Other 
Land itself contains numerous images of mouths, caves, pits, wells ae 
ways, and churches, and continuously beckons us to come and i a 
these orifices to see just how barren and horrifying they are. We are ne 
to gaze into a “decayed hole among the mountains” (line 386), the “dean 
of mudcracked houses” where “red sullen faces sneer and snarl” (345 46) 
and an “empty chapel, only the wind’s home” that “has no windows” (389) 
We cannot help but recognize in the “dead mountain mouth of carious teeth 
that cannot spit” (339) a grotesque and frightening image of female sexual. 
ity. Nor can we avoid associating this grotesque mountain mouth with the 
mouth of the woman named Lil from “A Game of Chess,” whose husband 
urges her to purchase false teeth, saying, "You have them all out, Lil, and 
geta nice set / . . . I swear, I can’t bear to look at you” (144-46). 

In light of Freud’s association of vermin and small animals with chil- 
dren, the poem’s images of hollow spaces filled with bones and rats become 
interpretable as nightmare images of pregnancy and female reproductivity. 
The “little low dry garret, / Rattled by the rat’s foot only, year to year” (194 
95) becomes a vagina/womb-like space. We see an image of grotesque child- 
birth in the passage that reads: “A rat crept softly through the vegetation / 
Dragging its slimy belly on the bank” (187-78). The connection between 
women, vermin, and childbirth becomes perhaps most intriguing in a pas 
sage from “What the Thunder Said” where “bats” (flying rodents) are given 
“baby faces”: 


A woman drew her long black hair out tight 
And fiddled whisper music on those strings 
And bats with baby faces in the violet light 
Whistled, and beat their wings 
And crawled head downward down a blackened wall 
And upside down in air were towers 
Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours 
And voices singing out of empty cisterns and exhauste 
(378-85) 
ereer 


The downward movement of these bats is something like a grotesq™ plack 
actment of childbirth. The witch-like woman here, with her “long ~, 
hair,” seems responsible for the motion of these bats, as well as 
ening sound of “voices singing out of empty cisterns and exhaust? 
which evoke female reproductive spaces. 


d wells. 


d wel S 
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ed with Madness, bats and a rat appear, early on in the story, while 
jn Arm ining Carston on the patio (5). The appearance of such ani- 


nterta . J 
P alarming here, however, since they are simply a natural part of a 


fecund setting: 

go they ate together; an eatable meal, fresh-tasting wine, and the in- 
Hable whisky after. A rabbit crossed the lawn. A rat came under 
2 verandah and stole a piece of bread. Two bats flew in... . Noth- 
ing went on happening: the delicate quiet waited on them. (13) 


jai 
pal i 


que ty 


qas the significance of bats and rats is altered in the landscape of Butts’s 
Pe is the significance of a witch-woman’s presence. When we are 
povel, s0 t00 P 3 
it introduced to Scylla, Felix, and Ross, the three together are described 
in positive terms as a Witch figure. Sitting out on the shoreline, conspiring 
wer the arrival of Carston, these three become “a triple figure, like Hecate 
ihewitch, amused, imaginative” (6).!° 
Armed with Madness counters The Waste Land’s uniformly bleak vision, 
wth through offering such alternative readings for Eliot’s figures of the 
grotesque and through descriptions of a dual-natured landscape, both lovely 
md grotesque. Heavily influenced by the thought of Blake and Nietzsche 
ad very much attracted to Taoism, Butts typically depicts a world charac- 
erzed equally by forces of dissolution and regeneration.!” Armed with Mad- 
ws constantly illustrates her notion that “in the world there is a fifty-fifty 
tal of pleasure and grief” (AM 55), and that thus “the best [artistic] work 
amot be made up wholly from [images of] the ugly and unsound” (“Se- 
ketons” 171). When Felix, Scylla, and Ross are first introduced, they are 
‘Tingout naked on a rock-spit which terminate[s] their piece of land.” “The 
“aat the moment,” we are told, “was something for the men to swim in, an 
ae toy” (AM 5). Later, however, the same sea, in a more violent 
if fe Nes and Felix, who works with the rescue team, is trauma- 
sane Fae of “twenty-three dead men,” “singularly drowned with their 
därmed weno’ the fish gnawed” (101). In the opening sequences 
lowly o : adness, the Taverner land is depicted as simultaneously “net 
Shout the n and so silent that “[n]ot many nerves [can] stand it” (3). 
arity verners’ two closest neighbors we are told that “the fisherman 
He came ee and a fine carver in wood. The shepherd was a troglodyte. 
“Ne Words eek in the moonlight spinning round and yelling ob- 
“i everthin. € tune of old hymns” (4). The Taverners, who themselves 
n i and nothing,” are “equally friends with both” the Dionysian 
With its e Apollonian fisherman (4). 


| Morape o ential to embody opposing impulses, the grail itself finds a 


Ome in Butts’s dual-natured landscape. A hybrid symbol with 
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both pagan and Christian heritage, the grail can represent equally both 
passion of the Christian dying god and the fertile womb of an earlier the 
earth goddess. It forms part of a death tableau when described as iy agan 
tainer in which Joseph of Arimithea caught the falling blood of ia Con. 
fied savior. The grail figures as a source of life when depicted as a mee 
pia or an icon with magical healing powers. Its shape (most frequent 
cup or bowl) and nearly invariable pairing with a magical, blood-dr e 
spear, point toward its role as a symbol of female sexuality and repreduee X 
yet its hollow interior makes it a ready symbol for emptiness. Y 
In Armed with Madness, Butts thoroughly exploits the complexity of this 
symbol. While all grail-shaped objects mentioned in The Waste Land (the 
“empty cisterns” and “exhausted wells,” for instance) seem to possess 
roughly the same symbolic content, the meaning of grail-objects constantly 
shifts throughout Armed with Madness. Butts promotes a proliferation of grail 
meanings because she wishes to show both how opposing forces can coexist 
within a single object, and how the yield of a symbolic container is affected 
by what is brought to and placed inside that container. When, early on in 
Armed with Madness, the Taverner friends play the “Freud game” (29) in or 
der to explain the Sanc Grail to Carston, their new visitor, each group mem- 
ber produces a comment or recollection about the grail that is mediated by 
individual character, position, and interests. Robin Blaser notes how Scylla 
Taverner’s comments during the “Freud game” promote the romance be- 
tween herself and Picus. Carston’s comment that “the girl who carried it 
might have been “the female spirit of life” shows him to have “perhaps the 
most twentieth-century and anthropological” view of the grail (Blaser, “Here 
Lies the Woodpecker” 183). The doctor, by contrast, associates the grail with 
Christian ceremony and Wagner’s Parsifal. Clarence, who only voices a ue 
taste for “those awful pre-Raphaelite pictures” (AM 29) is, Blaser says, ae 
tached to the merely stylish and mannered.” He is “a voice out of the twen 
ties” who can “dismiss in the name of a newer, more geometric art, pre 
Raphaelite, art nouveau and symbolist alike” (183). sell 
The specific cup found by the Taverner group in Tollerdown well s ht 
has multiple uses and identities. It might be the Sanc Grail, but it mia 
also be an Indian rajah’s poison cup. We are never sure. While ıt Pa 
have held the blessed sacrament, the cup has also, more certainly ae the 
recently, served as a dying mistress’s spittoon. Unsure not only whet ‘cof 
3 ; EOL tt ie quthenuc™ 
specific cup in question is holy or unholy, but also whether it 1s 4 their 7! 
a hoax, we see the Taverner clan making uneasy jokes while using 
as an ash tray and a glass for whisky and soda (37). 
With its confusion of potential meanings and uses, its 
of both healing and destruction, the Taverner grail breed 


5 
Jinks to proce 
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icus, z : 
gr os novel’s end. In this, Armed with Madness structurally parallels 


mite Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur, clearly an important source for Butts. In 
homas T sion of the grail saga, Quest du Sanc Graal, the appearance of 
yalor “ae erses the Round Table. Malory’s narrative then moves back 
the m b pee tales of the scattered questers. As Butts traces the paths 
ate est images of Gaus: grail maidens, and grail rituals multiply, 
„qas they do in Le Morte d’Arthur. 

ie Malory’s Quest du Sanc Graal, Armed with Madness is the story of an 
entire grail cycle. Butts’s grail appears and has its effects. It brings confu- 
jon, violence, and anger, but also the potential for moments of self-realiza- 
jon, healing, and love. At the novel’s end, Scylla Taverner is nearly cruci- 
jed by Clarence, her lover’s recently abandoned companion. This moment 
sfacrifice, however, reminiscent of the ceremonies discussed in Frazer’s 
Galden Bough, seems to trigger a sort of restoration of harmony among the 
friends. When the Taverner grail is thrown back into the well, its work is 
done: all characters are forever changed. A new cycle has begun. 

Butts’s novel is, thus, epic in its scope, unlike the more lyric The Waste 
land, which uses its collage of materials to create a picture of a single psy- 
thological state and shows only “the San[c] Grail [myth] on its negative 
ide,” as Butts says in her journal. Eliot describes no healing of his land and 
prescribes no true cure for its inhabitants, though he does suggest poten- 
tl coping strategies available to wasteland dwellers. We can, for instance, 
Hos poem Suggests, attempt a saintlike “burning burning burning burn- 
an 308) away of our sexually polluted flesh (Gordon 14). We can 
ae with memories of times past when we were sal capable of 
sca tne Quiselves to others (lines 401-09). We can tals oj the 
ite ae Is prison, despite the fact that “thinking of the key” only con- 
tchision e (413-14), Like the still-maimed Fisher King of the poem’s 
Re inlet a try to “at least set [our] lands in order” (425), even if we 

(haat Bie, much else. 

Points to pot Madness moves beyond offering such coping strategies and. 
bree € “ae cures for the wasteland and its inhabitants. Butts rein- 
Matura] worl x oe power of empathetic connection with and care for the 

Sittual : o love relationships that are simultaneously deeply sexual 
treat; ae nd of living within a community of like minds. Rather than 
tistak ; 4saintlike asceticism or comforting dogmatism, Butts’s charac- 
“kthe K Aces with their feelings, bodies, minds, and lives. They actively 

“ate quests. Rather than resent the fact that the life force might 
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best be embodied in the form of a laughing, changeable, trickster 
emulate their deity. In a world full of fragments, a world in flux © Od, they 
to live with chaos, and even sometimes to thrive on it. > ey leam 

Armed with Madness received mixed reviews when it was publisheq ; 
1928. It is uncertain whether T. S. Eliot ever read it and, if he did a in 
thought of it. An anonymous New York Times reviewer who enjoyed a he 
with Madness but seems to have understood little of it, expressed his ee 
that at least Butts had this time “herself admitted the madness of hee ae 
acters” which “permit[ted] one to stop seeking [her novel’s] esoteric ries 
ings and motives, and enjoy the book as a sophisticated and most exquis 
itely written fantasy” (“Sophisticated” 9). A New York Herald Tribune reviewer 
enjoyed Butts’s “beautiful and admirable prose” and her “asides” with their 
“Rabelaisian unashamedness,” though he found these same asides basically 
meaningless. Understanding little beyond the Freudian sexual symbolism 
of the novel’s grail and spear, his review mostly expressed shock at Butts’ 
“frank” treatment of sexual themes. “No average reader would put up with 
the [sexual] implications of the story,” he thought (Lohrke). 

Though Armed with Madness fell victim to a number of such shallow re- 
views, much of Butts’s work, and especially her later work, actually fared 
quite well with reviewers. In fact, Mary Butts seems to have been well on her 
way to etching a permanent place for herself in English letters when she 
died suddenly in 1937, of a perforated ulcer and peritonitis. She was 46 at 
the time, living alone in a cottage in Cornwall, and hard at work on a sev- 
enth noyel about Julian the Apostate. Her 40s had been an incredibly pro- 
ductive period for her. She had published three novels, a collection of short 
stories, two pamphlets, and a vast number of reviews and articles. Her note- 
books were brimming full of ideas. She was in the process of searching out 
a publisher for a recently completed memoir of her childhood. T. S. Eliot 
had just offered to publish a collection of her stories with Faber. 

It is unfortunate that this collection was in fact never published; the 
reason why is unknown. Four days after Mary Butts’s death, Eliot Eee a 
letter to inform her that the stories he had requested had not ye ae 
When Butts’s literary executor, Angus Davidson, wrote back gapan ‘dl 
circumstances, Eliot expressed the appropriate shock and remorse ( F : 
425). But the Faber volume never appeared. The collected stories inte 


ished 
for Faber were edited by Butts’s friend, the novelist Bryher, and De 


by Brendin Publishing in 1938. “Had Faber published a volume doubt 


a me » 2 . “ ey (0) 
Butts’s stories,” as biographer Nathalie Blondel notes, there 15 1 (420): 


f journal 
cwally 


. . i i 
that her reputation, albeit posthumously, would have been secure 


As it was, Butts’s passing was commemorated in a number z f 
and her posthumously published memoir, The Crystal Cabin® 
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Poher most popular book (Blondel 426). But Mary Butts never 
a ee ence d the “poet s ce that she “looked forward to” on The 
aye? r 1929 questionnaire. In the years following her death, her 
jit a became unavailable. Already in 1943, she was mentioned only 
ts U i Entwhistle and E. Gillett’s The Literature of England AD 

7 a ere she was dismissed as “among other women writers who 
Bn workmanlike and, at times, satisfying fiction” ( qtd. in Blondel 
fave Y 


sro Mary Butts has perhaps always maintained something of a 
iLcult following, much of her writing had never been republished until 
m cently. During the past decade, McPherson & Company has been 
ae her entire oeuvre and has also published an excellent biography 
iy Nathalie Blondel and a critical and commemorative volume edited by 
(hristopher Wagstaff. Today’s reader, no longer likely to be offended by 
cher Butts’s “frankness” or her experimental style, may find a great deal of 
merest and relevance in this modernist writer’s works. Butts was an ada- 
mnt campaigner for ecological preservation and for the preservation of 
historical landmarks. She saw a deep connection between the internal and 
atemal, the past and the present, the social and the spiritual. Almost all of 
herworks, like Armed with Madness, show us a bountiful world infused with 
pint, one simultaneously requiring and offering profound care. “Why catch 
ipwith the Holy Spirit when He is hovering over Asia and saying ‘Shantih’?” 
\ary Butts would quip in a 1932 letter to her friend, Eliot critic Hugh Ross 
Villiamson. “He is in a nut ina Glastonbury thicket.” (Blondel 284). 


fe 


NOTES 


a She is described as one of “the Crowd” in Sylvia Beach’s memoir Shakespeare 
mpany (113), and also appears in the memoirs of Aldous Huxley, Robert 
ee Elsa Lanchester, Evelyn Waugh, and Wyndham Lewis, among others. 

iia Woot interview with Robert Byington, Quentin Bell recalls his aunt, Vir- 
_ >» referring to Mary Butts as a “member of the underground” (Wagstaff 
8 

ig maa to which Mary Butts was known during the 20s is an interest- 

tele by Se Athalie Blondel, Mary Butts’s biographer, notes that a 1922 ar- 

have ae as Goldring in the Sunday Tribune suggests that her name would 
This vomething to an American audience at this time (121). 

Thee ite Ta ls transcribed differently in “Selections from the Journal.” 
IR) ki aa Eliot only writes of my quality, dislikes me and my work, I think” 
“this ascription seems equally possible. 

a a o aei entry, Butts also records the following humorous poetic 
M / falls the : pe bored to Virgil Thomson: “between the idea and the cre- 


Shadow, / of his education.” 
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6 Quentin Bell remembers how a memorial poem by John Ra TR 

and Tide, calling Mary Butts a “fire bearer,” yielded Virginia Won iN Ting 

comment: “I think the fire was fed by alcohol” (Wagstaff 44). In her din i 
J 


refers to Butts as “the malignant Mary Butts” (5: 138), and makes a q » Woop | M 
comment about her perfume (2: 209). CTOgatory pe’ 
7 In a March 18, 1932, diary entry, Virginia Woolf records Tony But i 
ing the following of his sister, Mary: “I cannot say anything of my T S say- 
a bad woman—pretentious—I can see no merit in her books—pretentioy he i = 
corrupts young men. They are always committing suicide.” Woolf comments She 
“Tony is ashamed of Mary, who thus defiles the Butts blood” (4: 84), that i 
8 For a discussion of Eliot’s and Pound’s later attempts to distance th Cu 
selves from the Jessie Weston acknowledgment, see Surette. Koestenbaum’s a. 
ticle is also interesting in relation to this issue. Koestenbaum discusses Pointe But 
efforts to “defeminize” The Waste Land by removing from the poem all of Bliots 7 
identifications with women. E 
9 See, for instance, Edmund Wilson’s 1922 essay on the poem (Cuddy 27- 
31). Cleanth Brooks’s 1939 essay (Cuddy 87-112) discusses The Waste Landin | Hi 
similar terms, though it argues against aspects of Wilson’s interpretation. = 
10 See Alter, Koestenbaum, Mitchell, and Trosman. 
11 See Trosman and Koestenbaum. tra 
12 Gordon says that “the simple view, endorsed by all his friends was that, | ft 
since Vivienne was (in Virginia Woolf’s phrase) a ‘bag of ferrets’ around Eliot’ 
neck, and a bar to further progress, he must leave her” (51). Go 
13 Quoted by Theodore Spencer in a lecture at Harvard University andre | ™ 
corded by Henry Ware Eliot, Jr., the poet’s brother. The quotation is used ep | 
grammatically in Facsimile (1). Eliot was critical of readers who “fastened onsu- | W 
perficial details” in his work, “and ignored biography . . . in what [he] did write 
from personal experience” (Gordon 8). ld 
14 Robin Blaser’s essay contains a fascinating exploration of the potential zt 
significance of these characters’ names (172-74). = Mit 
15 Butts’s appreciation for Taoism is evident in her review of The Vision of é 
Asia: An Interpretation of Chinese Art and Culture by L. Cranmer-Byng, which was i 
published in 1932 (Wagstaff 140-44). : P'o 
16 This line makes direct reference to a William Blake print entitled “Hecate 7 


which was in the possession of the Butts family in Mary’s childhood and ee | 
part of the Blake collection at the Tate Gallery in London. Mary Butts’s 81°% 
grandfather was Thomas Butts, Blake’s patron and friend. digiovs 
17 Mary Butts grew up surrounded by Blake manuscripts and a pro £! 
family collection of Blake prints. Quotations from Nietzsche are lace 
much of her work. The concept of the Apollonian and Dionysian see 
been especially central to her creative vision. ion ques 
18 In May 1929, The Little Review printed responses to 4 WE doy! 
tionnaire that had been sent to a number of artists and writers. ap oI poets 
look forward to?” was one of the questions asked. Butts responded: 
success” (Wagstaff 126). 


ms to have 
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Beyond the “Holy See”: Parody ang 
Narrative Assemblage in “Cyclops” 


MARK NUNES 


he “Cyclops” chapter of Ulysses, with its first-person narrator, its mul- 

tiple parodic forms, and its shifting points of reference, presents a nar- 
rative puzzle in which narrative form itself plays a crucial role in the tangle. 
Although the chapter opens with an apparently well-defined narrative point 
of view—a talented, if overly opinionated, barroom raconteur—the reader 
soon finds that this singular “I” at the center of the chapter is hardly a 
unique, or for that matter central, authorial eye. On 33 occasions, parodic 
“intrusions” cause the narrative to shift points of view.’ These shifts set upa 
paradoxical move that grants narrative centrality to a given form, while at 
the same time revealing the limitations of that positioning. The result isa 
chapter that transforms multiple failed attempts at direct narration into 4 
productive narrative model, defined by the interaction of a multiplicity. Bach 
shift results in a proliferation of narration through these multiplying ™ 
ports of eyewitnesses” (U 12.1869-81). As eyewitnesses proliferate—In 
rupting, canceling, and contradicting each other—narratives begin to ae 
as supplements to one another. While this proliferation undermines | 
authority of any single, direct narration, the interaction of these m 
forms affords Joyce the possibility of creating a multilinear narrative asse 
blage in the place of authorial, authoritative narration. Pe i 

Narrative delineation in “Cyclops” serves to mark the limitations a 
given narrative framework. The “central” J-narrator brings this Be a 
the chapter into high relief by his prominent delineation as ae j 
That which defines him as narrator also serves as his narrative novi 
in effect a parody of narrative authority, neither all-seeing 1° s 
His opinions shape the facts of the story and, like the names 
he occasionally forgets, whatever does not fall under the eye © 
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necome 2 part of his narrative. In addition to marking this lack of 

ws not mmniscience, Joyce also calls attention to the limitations of the 
. partal O ai emphasizing the I-narrator’s bodily presence, a fact most 
grrative ec [narrator exits the bar to relieve himself, taking the nar- 
able when ( U12.1561-72). Likewise, the chapter reads more as a retell- 


pions g ’ b 
pmey Kiernan $ pud. N : 
Inasimilar fashion, the delineation of various genres by way of parody 


fees the reader’s attention on the means by which “narrative frame” serves 
sboth limit and condition of possibility for narration, As Michael Groden 
ines, the parodies in “Cyclops” and other “middle stage” chapters allowed 
Joyce to introduce “a relativity in the point of view that is much stronger 
inn the variations among the initial-style episodes” (155). Each narrative 
‘nterruption” radically alters the account of events in the section, calling 
itention to the way in which telling shapes the tale. Like “Circe,” “Cyclops” 
jachapter of metamorphoses; but in this section of the novel, character 
tansformations occur as a direct result of changes in narrative frame. As 
alyas the first page of the chapter, the J-narrator demonstrates the means 
hwhich narrative form determines narrative content. In order to voice his 
fenpective on Herzog the merchant, he literally gives voice to Herzog by 
mpersonating him: “He drink me my teas. He eat me my sugars. Because he no 
hed my moneys?” (U 12.31-32). But the narrative is equally involved in a 
ae process of (im) personation when creating Geraghty in the char- 
so = most notorious bloody robber” (U 12.25). Narration in this 
u a form of impersonation; representation mp jarnia pesona 
ma e.” Herzog and Geraghty firmly remain in these personations 
mio ie a they Temain within the I-narrator’s narrative frame. The first 
imation aon results in a break from that frame, but also in a trans- 
Gendar erzog into “Moses Herzog . . . merchant, hereinafter called 
iter Teed Geraghty into “Michael E. Geraghty ... gentleman, here- 
Sein which i € purchaser”: descriptions appropriate to the legal narra- 
| Mergoeg ae reader now finds them (U 12.33-51). Bloom in particular 
peak. Ba. pus, metamorphoses—parodic transmigrations of the soul, 
Ems, c na shift in narration provides a new perspective with its own 
Men ical io "zations, and interests, as well as its own napalive limits. 
Me i nà ‘nal parody, for example, transforms Bloom’s muddled sci- 
| ‘Mes Rie Pr 8€ Into a precise explication of physiology, as he himself be- 
fessor Luitpold Blumenduft (U 12.468-78). Although the 
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reader feels compelled to discredit these parodic narratives becay 
“inaccuracy,” Joyce makes it clear throughout the chapter that t 
tor, with his open biases, prejudices, and opinions, is equally 
both instances, conspicuous and questionable authorities lead the 
to suspect the accuracy and reliability of narration. In place of re K 
opposition between “straight” first-person narrative and “distorted” ae 2 
“Cyclops” offers up an assortment of inaccurate narratives, lee ot suc 
reader to conclude that the chapter contains no reliable eyewitness x E M 
events in Barney Kiernan’s. e Gpe 
Throughout the chapter, the narrative frame forms and transforms chak p 
acter; separate narrative perspectives “see” these characters differently ang | df 
present them in a form appropriate to their narrative context. In this re- | ja 
gard, Polyphemus makes a formal appearance in this chapter; each nara. | w 
tive frame, like separate narrative one-eyed witnesses, is singular and lim. | int 
ited. Perhaps most pressing of the monocular monster’s limitations is his | the 
inability to produce a parallax—that slight shift in perspective between two | tr 
eyes that produces depth vision. A cyclops literally lacks depth perception; | fn 
in “Cyclops,” each narrative eyewitness likewise lacks depth. The [narrator | W 
gives the reader a “lardyfaced,” money-tight, Freemason Leopold Bloom, | ai 
fond of “jawbreakers” and an occasional seat on “his high horse about the | re 
jews” (U 12.1798). But through the parodies, the reader also gets a vision of | wo 
Bloom as the hero and patriot “O’Bloom, the son of Rory” (U 12.215-17), | ho 
the scientist and Herr Professor (U 12.468—78), the skillful orator of the | anc 
controversial (U12.912-913), “the distinguished phenomenologist’ “Nagya | a 
sagos uram Lipoti Virag” (U12.1819-28), and ultimately ben Bloom Elijah te 
(U 12.1910-18). These parodic passages are no more accurate than the | tre 
narrator’s monocular view of Bloom, but they do give other glimpses of | pa 
Bloom’s character that fall well outside the I-narrator’s purview. This play | th 
between what a parody presents and what it mocks calls attention to the | th 
features that define it as a distinct narrative form, in the same way the eve 
present “I” calls attention to himself and his limitations throughout his nat 


: : . tion |l 
ration. In both instances, Joyce foregrounds those facets in any nara i 


soi their | ad 
n Thana, ef 
limiteg, ih 


that both define and limit it as a narrative structure. «lar eft | Ai 
Claims of narrative authority, centrality, or totality, like a Srem awie 
ultimately become a sign of narrative limitation. The Inarrator s c 2 ee: 
authorial centrality in the context of these competing parodic nar Jete | ty 
rently comp i 


calls attention to the limits of his view, that which his appar wed 
and total narrative cannot contain. But these parodic intrusions ar ; 
guilty of trying to assume the position of “the spiritual authority a ter Ù |t 
See,” a position that no narrative frame can claim in this z a tO | be 
12.1886). All narratives create their own monstrosities in their 4 
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ale of the central “I.” At the same time, each narrative frame 
eve this text that calls forth competing perspectives that “overflow” its 
o o beyond the margins of its authority. In this regard, 
pits om multiple, limited perspectives emphasize both the constructive 
“Gy ae qualities of narrative; each monocular perspective can only 
z n its own limitations, and these same limitations implicate any 
of excluded perspectives. 
ne relation between these narrative perspectives parallels what Fredric 
Pe describes as a postmodern intertextuality (exemplified by “total 
eae montage): “the rewriting of one form of narrativization in terms 
n Prent; momentarily more powerful one, the ceaseless renarrativ- 
A of already existent narrative elements by each other” (88). Joyce’s 
n expression “alternating asymmetry” (Herring 123) hints at a similar 
pertextual relation between separate narrative frames. While Gilbert uses 
te technic “gigantism” to emphasize “inflation” and rupture in the chap- 
is Joyce’s earlier term places even greater emphasis on the formal chal- 
Inges of the chapter and, in particular, on the role of narrative interaction 
(074). Parody, this term suggests, creates a parallax: shifting monocular nar- 
atves that present alternate and asymmetrical perspectives, simultaneously 
realing the capabilities and the limitations of any single narrative frame- 
wrk. But this term also allows for some rather restrictive interpretations of 
tow these narratives interact. One well-established approach to this term, 
iid hence to the chapter, has been to assume that the I-narrator and the 
faodic narratives stand in a bimodal relation or, as gigantism suggests, that 
te fitstperson narration stands primary to the secondary parodic narra- 
ies This approach constructs a binary model of first-person narration and 
eon what Dermot Kelly calls a “two-tiered” or “double-bar- 
| Bo which either explicitly or implicitly places the parody in 
Wor Ree ot comment on the more cone first-person narration (28). 
mieten ees align with Kenner s description of parody, asia 
I) Buta ee which “rests on conde vision: a vision of duality” (Dublin’s 
8d men me Are elsewhere notes, A the very least, om the model of two- 
Mhough a duat. exacted a doubling” for Joyce (Joyce's 83; italics mine). 
n iscussed, it “Perspective model is simplest when a narrative asymmetry 
Hat each a d e? oversimplify Joyce’s strategy by failing to acknowledge 
ùtfoms guest. Parody in this section, at the very least 15 separate narra- 
| “Peaks in its own voice and provides for a complex set of interac- 


g restric, 
pec’ withi 


rm 
tong, 


E secti 
| eg 3 ction offer 


Ura; n 
| Meena’ the rea 


S up many moments that work against a binary model, 

der to view the chapter as a battle for narrative control 

0 Z 6 : 
nomous narrative frames rather than as a simple two-point al- 
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ternation. Parodies, after all, comment as often on one another ag T 
narrator. At times, parodies even disrupt one another: Paddy Dee el. 
ance, for example, breaks off not with a return to first-person narration. < 
with a short passage mourning the loss of “O’Dignam, sun of our nese g 
(U12.374-76). At times too, it is the Imarrator who functions as the ae 7 
tion, interjecting “J dare him, says he, and I doubledare him” in the mids 
epic parody (U 12.100). Elsewhere, he provides the comic disruption thar 
breaks off longer parodies and returns us to the pub. The €xecution-cum. | so 
marriage, for example, breaks with what we must assume is yet another nar | kif 
rative “impersonation”: “God blimey if she ain’t a clinker, that there bleed. 
ing tart” (U 12.676). These moments make it clear that “center” and “nt a 
sion” are far from stable identities in this chapter. i 

The complex interaction of narrative forms in the final sentence ofthe | ai 
chapter provides perhaps the final blow to this binary model, offeringan | ipl 
instance of narrative tangling within a single sentence: 


Cofan gi 


And they beheld Him even Him, ben Bloom Elijah, amid clouds of 
angels ascend to the glory of the brightness 


at an angle of fortyfive degrees over Donohoe’s in Little Green | r 
street ; 


like a shot off a shovel. (U12.1915-18) gy 


The sentence begins as a biblical epic, telling of the apotheosis of Bloom. | s 
The narrative shifts to a report on the trajectory of projectile Bloom, mona 
fitting a scientific journal than the Bible. A final break occurs with theim | y 


; i omno iE 
troduction of “Dub” colloquial, an expression that could come from n0 ie 


other mouth than that of the I-narrator. In this one sentence, each of n di 
chapter’s three major narrative forms makes an appearance—the E th 
journalistic, and the first person—but they stand in a complex relates Wa 
No narrative achieves centrality. Each narrative works off the oe re 
ing itself at the expense of others, yet at the same time ge seat tr 
limitations. This final sentence presents in miniature the overal m o 
strategy of the chapter: a stand-up routine in which multiple A aioe tn 
wrestle for center stage, each constantly losing grip of the one ml ost ino Y 
in midsentence or midthought, or surrendering it only at the m bl 
portune moments. 
If the narration here is “double,” then it is a Derrid 


‘on interact ™ |i 


semination and indeterminacy. The parodies of this sect ace ov mple® |p, 

out regard to issues of proximity or sequence, Sees point | 
ili ; i twe aitt 

multilinear narrative system. The parallax occurs not be T shifting pal 


the central and the disruptive—but between many const 
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es. [have already suggested that this shifting parallax draws 


ectiv ie : : 
gie Pe eson’s definition of postmodern intertextuality. One might even 
ast da io describe Joyce’s narrative strategy as “hypertextual,” in that 
ar 


p functions as a network of discrete, interactive “lexia” in which “cen- 
uve exists only as a matter of evanescence” (Landow 70).5 These and 
gi odels of narrative as a multivocal network provide a more accu- 
unt not only of the disruptive function of these narrative “intru- 
ale ae also of the productive nature of their interactions. As David 
seni notes, Joyce “employ[s] padi techniques not only to ex- 
and the scope, alter the angle of perspective or fulfill the almost endless 
arch for variations upon a theme, but also to create the expressive me- 
i um itself” (11). In other words, rather than using parody only to under- 
» | nine the limitations of direct narration, Joyce uses the interaction of mul- 
ipl, failed narratives to explore narrative possibility.® 
The nature of these interactions further demonstrates that something 
nore complex is at work in this chapter than a simple binary alteration 
tween central and disruptive narrative forms. Narrative interactions of- 
en perform either an interpretive or a creative function in “Cyclops.” In- 
n | epretive narratives serve as filters that “revision” another narrative 
(ameson’s “renarrativization”). As Karen Lawrence and others have noted, 
seral of these interpretive parodies fit Gilbert’s description of gigantism, 
invhich “ballooning” parodies retell the I-narrator’s story in an expanded, 
ticyclopedic form (Lawrence 101-02). In other instances, however, the 
„ | Modies present a clear shift in narrative frame and not an inflation per se 
‘ o he first-person narration. The J-narrator, for example, begins his narra- 
e | ¥with a conventional opening: “I was just passing the time of day with 
e m 3 the DMP at the corner of Arbour aul ... when who should I see 
p: a Hee Stony Batter only Joe Hynes (U 12.1-5). The first epic 
pa iB a uses an opening convention, yet it casts the narrative in its 
ae noA and idiom, moving the story from Arbor hill and Stony Bat- 
| Se narrat ll the fair (U 12.68-99). These shifts do not, however, establish 
1S Ve type as primary or central; instead, each narrative makes its 


Him atte : 
v tei Mpt at authorial centrality. As a result, the chapter presents mul- 


k 7 
| lt 


pilar m 


f 


W a ‘Sof narration rather than a single, disjointed narrative thread. In 
a Hay pance, Alf calls for a beer, the Lnarrator tells us, and he receives 
: Te hi an epic interpretative filter “a crystal cup full of the foamy ebon 
x tihein v noble twin brothers Bungiveagh and Bungardilaun brew ever 
2 "ear PES alevats” (U 12.280-82). As with the chapter’s opening, Alf 


y tance into the pub occurs twice, but on this occasion it is the I- 
0} : S 
S placed in the reiterative role: 
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And lo, as they quaffed their cup of joy, a godlike 
came swiftly in, radiant as the eye of heaven, a comel Mess 
behind him there passed an elder of noble gait and cat 
bearing the sacred scrolls of law and with him his lady he 
of peerless lineage, fairest of her race. c 

Little Alf Bergan popped in round the door and hid beh; 
Barney’s snug, squeezed up with the laughing. ... And be pe 
was it only that bloody old pantaloon Denis Breen in his an 
pers with two bloody big books tucked under his oxter and the sli 
hotfoot after him, unfortunate wretched woman, trotting A 
poodle. (U 12.244-55) a 


Clearly these narratives are functioning “autonomously” in their attempt at 
narrative authority; at the same time they clearly exist in relation to one 


Enger 
h and 


nance, 
a dame 


another. 
Interpretive narrative frames such as these always leave the reader within 


the fictive confines of Barney Kiernan’s, providing alternate views of the 
scene in the pub. Creative narrative frames, however, use parody to flee 
Barney Kiernan’s and establish their own fictive space. For example, a con- 
versation between Alf Bergan and Joe Hynes over Paddy Dignam’s death— 
and Alf's assertion that he saw Dignam on the street minutes earlier—gives 
rise to a seance that takes place well beyond the walls of the pub (U12.338- 
73). It is these creative narrative frames that most clearly complicate binary 
approaches to narrative in the chapter, while at the same time suggesting 
how narrative interaction establishes an indirect narrative form for Joyce. 
These narrative excursions occur several times, the longest being the as 
ecution/marriage (U12.525-75) and the procession of Saint Malaysia, Saint 
Patrick, and Father O’Flynn (U12.1676-1750). Although these passages do 
expand from a point within the Lnarrator’s tale, the moments of “gigan 
tism” are rather aleatory, hardly worth the length and duration if they 1 
merely secondary to the narrator. The parodies that emerge take conan 
of the narrative frame to have their say, regardless of whether the plota 
vances, retreats, or veers drastically aside. : cyto 
Perhaps the most telling feature of these narratives is their ee t 
lose their parodic tone. The epic-religiousjournalistic parody that € e 
from Martin Cunningham’s barroom blessing starts as an endless Pe tat 
saints performing miracles and bearing palms, inkhorns, and babes pa p 
tubs, but collapses finally into a blessing that, translated, shows 2° 
rodic elements: 
O God, by whose word all things are made holy, pees gM 
our WE 


blessing on these which you created. Grant 
thanks to you, uses them in accordance with your taw 
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py calling on your holy name receive through your aid health 
T and protection of soul, through Christ our Lord.” 


with Mulligan’s blasphemous inversions in “Circe” and Stephen’s 
npare in fragments in “Telemachus,” Father O’Flynn’s words, though 
ionic ae thin a “parodic intrusion,” sound neither distorted nor parodic. 
et context that deflates this blessing occurs outside this 
fhe ne delimiting frame when the I-narrator once again gains control, 
ing here as the voice of disruption: “And so say all of us, says Jack” 
i751) Narrative centrality is at best a tentative position in this chap- 
m marking each competing narrative as a relative intrusion. Furthermore, 
jerelation between limited, competing narrative frames makes it clear that 
ygond this relative binary play of center and disruptive margin, “Cyclops” 
develops a far more complex interplay of multiple frames across multiple 


arratives. 
As these interactions develop, the distinction between parody and 
‘wnight” narrative continues to blur. The alternating asymmetry of “Cy- 
cops’ refuses to reduce to a binary opposition of naturalized and parodic 
mmatives, suggesting in its place a complexity of resonant, yet autonomous, 
mmatives that cancel, contradict, interpret, and misinterpret one another. 
Aceed parody, for example, that has occurred earlier in the chapter, 
‘hence he shall come to drudge for a living and be paid” (U12.1354-59), 
uilresonates when the Citizen starts to speak in hackneyed phrases of the 
puto famine and the Irish exodus to America: “And they will come again 
Wiha vengeance, no cravens, the sons of Granuaile, the champions of 
lableen ni Houlihan” (U 12.1373-75). The force of the preceding frame 
e in effect, a context that bends the Citizen’s “straight” (albeit clichéd) 
e the orbit of parody. Likewise, the Citizen’s concern over 
i “ii oliation becomes the grounds for the conifer wedding parody, 
similar Pointin the chapter, his epic tone has already been undermined 
ete Praise for the “firstclass foliage . . . and other ornaments 
(ire ood with which that region is thoroughly well supplied” 
ther atte his blurring of boundaries occurs between parodies as well, 
Meen mee ying the “alternating asymmetries” with each encounter be- 
Parodies fall € Contexts. As several critics have noted, a majority of the 33 
fom creat thin two categories: the journalistic and the epic.? Yet far 
tcontey n a dialectic between the diurnal and the eternal, the network 
mof bot et develops between these two forms creates a mutual pollu- 
Meth ae at authoritative narration. The journalism passages, 
nc and hefty battle” of Myler and Percy’s boxing match, start 
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to sound like epic parodies (U 12.960-87). Likewise, in the acco 
conifer wedding it becomes difficult to distinguish a social Page p 
a romance parody. The journalistic parodies the epic, but the 
ively parodies the journalistic. What develops, then, is an elaboration of na 
rative through a proliferation of narrative form. Monocular, direct e 
tive gives way to an indirect, comic narrative of many voices and visions ih 
which multiple interactions replace singular, failed authoritative Narration 
As Karen Lawrence notes, “‘Cyclops’ illustrates that there is no ‘ T 
leged’ style. In it, no language is allowed to stand unparodied” (114). Bu 
the combined failures of individual narrative forms seem to point, at least 
indirectly, to narrative possibility through a larger, interactive system, Each 
narrative in the section—most apparently that of the Lnarrator—makes ay 
attempt at monoglossia, that central position of the “Holy See”, in failing 
each becomes a part of an interactive system of what Bahktin calls 
“«nterillumination,” in which various narrative forms expose both their lim- 
its and their possibilities (17). This Bahktinian language of polyvocality, like 
earlier references in this article to intertextuality or hypertextuality, pro- 
vides models for describing the means by which a multitude of narrative 
voices can play off each other, and in doing so create a dialogue between 
forms. i ay 
This sort of approach to “Cyclops” avoids falling into the trap of limit 
ing parody to disruptive or destructive narrative functions. me 
Bahktin, we might argue that “[t]he liberty to crudely degrade grantee j 
parody also allows “an intense spirit of inquiry and a utopian es, 
express itself (26). The parodies in this section (and throughout the n 
in other words, do more than debase narrative and novels assump a 
they explore and experiment with narrative possibility.” In a ae 
Joyce’s 1920 schema term “egocidal terror” takes camay sign ai 
parodies in this section perform an egocide on the “I of the pe Pa 
narrative, a blinding of the eyewitness, so to speak. But this A oe 
of interactive parodies in turn opens up the possibility for mu P 
tive encounters between the reader and the text. — 
This method of exploration and experimentation 
productive narrative strategy. It is a significant quality ot 
all narratives show their limitations and their strengths s1 
larly, each narrative form stands distinctly on its own as a “exes! intent | 
direct narration, while at the same time providing 4 con E 
tions between other narratives. This network of connections nie 
notas a closed system or a “whole” but rather as a PN y unity i 
Deleuze refers to as an assemblage: “[T]he assemblage S ` filati an 
of co-functioning: it is a symbiosis, a ‘sympathy’. It 1s neve 


unt of 
arody from 
Epic refley, 


r oyce? 
becomes fo r i 
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nt, but alliances, alloys” (Deleuze and Parnet 69). Although in 
p mpo Plateaus Deleuze and Guattari refer to Joyce as providing a “false 
y Thons" ) iG interactions of narratives in this chapter seem to indicate 
opel 3 on atic” narrative structure that resists singular narrative and 
pesort O with a heterogeneous assemblage.!! Rather than destroying nar- 
jaces it ltiple interactions provide a “becoming” for narrative, a 


„p, these mulip"™ ; : ned oie 
pion, possibility expressed in a “co-functioning” network.!? This 


ae fee ation” by way of parody and proliferation shows Joyce 
bee caking from any attempt to write through direct narration but 
es from a critique of direct narration to the exploration of new 
Bis Ultimately, “Cyclops” offers an experimental writing in the 
jeleuzean sense: One that remains opposed even to the pursuit of interpre- 
nion, one that is always “becoming” a narrative, but never settling for a 
iefinitive, stable form (Deleuze and Parnet 48-49). 

The assemblage that is “Cyclops,” with its multiple interactions and pro- 
erating contexts, can be seen, then, as a “post”-ing to Ulysses’s own mod- 
mist framework.!? The function of the multiple by way of parody demon- 
sates not only this resistance but also the expressive form that results from 
hese “betweens.” “Cyclops” shows Joyce surrendering claims of narrative 
entrality, totality, and authority, while at the same time moving beyond a 
muque of narrative limitations and toward an expressive form that would 
ot privilege any single style as central, healthy, or complete. In place of a 
entered, authoritative narrative, the “Cyclops” section presents a complex 
interaction between multiple, limited voices: a “rhizome” of narrative en- 
unters, “Cyclops” presents an assemblage in place of a total/totalizing 
Mnallve, an open system of narrative resonances in which experimenta- 
‘and proliferation replace the authority of the singular eye. 


NOTES 
 Giffor 


Totes 39 « rd 258 counts 33 “interrupt[ions],” whereas Hayman 274-75 only 
tual aa The missing parody is a single sentence of epic narrative: “And 
kaen (G6 with a heavy heart he bewept the extinction of that beam of 
Count 12.405-06). For the purposes of this essay, I have stuck with Gifford’s 
tas m as his taxonomy. 

T ators story also appears to be a tale that has already been told 
Hated telli 5 one that has received the narrator’s embellishments through re- 
8 (Hayman 264-65). 

Aner notes, Bloom’s interior monologue is conspicuously absent in 


ater, 
i » KE Q $ : 
N barfly” nner sees the I-narrator as “an expansive impersonation of a 


Avery he on by the “second narrator” of Ulysses (Joyce's Voices 77). 
er t a 2 


owever, impersonation functions throughout this section as a 
“ny Narrative frame shapes the story it tells. 
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4 Marilyn French, for example, sees two equally well-defined narr 
ing the tale of “Cyclops” (141). Robert Bell, focusing on the tone re 
also hears two “voices” at work in this section: that of the satirist ang ae 
(9). Unlike these accounts, Lawrence’s discussion of this chapter dee 
size the multiple forms of parody in this section, but she too recur empha. 
position between “two stylistic ‘masks’”: a naturalizing first-person narr © an op. 
the disruptive parodies (101). ative and 

5 For further discussion of the relation between Joyce’s writing and h 
see Landow 10, as well as Bolter’s chapter “Interactive Fiction” TEn 
cially 135-37). » ESpe- 

6 Kenner, of course, has written quite extensively on Joyce’s critique of 
rative “objectivity.” Toward the end of Joyce’s Voices he writes, “truth is multiple 
and the whole truth about even a circumscribed situation is probably ince 
nicable” (90). I would further suggest that while acknowledging this ima 
“Cyclops” at the same time presents a narrative strategy that evades the call of 
objectivity, while still offering a condition of narrative possibility. 

7 Gifford 308 provides this translation from the Latin. He also notes tha 
the blessing is the benedictio ad omnia, a Catholic blessing used “on all occasions 
for which there is no specific blessing in a ritual.” 

8 As already noted, the Lnarrator’s mocking voice is also responsible for the 
contextually inappropriate counterpoint to the epic execution-turned wedding 


tell, 
Tration 
Parodig, 


With his mailed gauntlet he brushed away a furtive tear and was over- 
heard, by those privileged burghers who happened to be in his imme- 
diate entourage, to murmur to himself in a faltering undertone: God 
blimey if she ain’t a clinker, that there bleeding tart. (U 12.673-76). 


9 See Lawrence 104-05 for a summary. 

10 This assertion supplements (but does not cancel) claims that Joycean 
parody disrupts monoglossic, binary logic. See, for example, Kristeva’s references 
to Joyce via Bahktin. See also Roughey 42-73. 5 

11 Although the chapter is indeed marked by clear opening and closing co” 
ventions, individual narratives do indeed open in varying directions. The result | 
is a chapter that constantly produces “betweens” as narrative structures nig 
act: narratives that deterritorialize and reterritorialize themselves over and e 
again in a multiple, heterogeneous assemblage. See Deleuze and Guattari 


19. een 


12 Valente 194 describes this assemblage as “a way of ‘assembling bet 
already molecularized entities, making one multiplicity pass into anothe’ 

18 Reizbaum pursues a similar line of argument, drawing on Deleu 
Guattari’s concept of “minor literature” to discuss Joyce’s resistance tO 


sure of canonicity under the term modernism. 
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The Pseudo-Homeric World 
of Mrs. Dalloway 


MoLLY Horr 


A big book is a big bore. 
—Callimachus, fragment 465 


Never did any book [Ulysses] so bore me. 
—Virginia Woolf, Letters 3: 80 


he relationship between Mrs. Dalloway and Joyce’s Ulysses has been 
construed by critics as adversarial almost from the beginning, partly 
because of the vitriolic attack on Mrs. Dalloway by Wyndham Lewis in 1934. 
But Lewis’s cheap shot was merely a squib. The ad ignorantiam arguments 
by which he claimed that the scenes in Woolf’s novel are “exact and puerile 
copies of the scenes in [Ulysses]” (138) launched a line of successors who | 
swallowed his model whole.! i 
Lewis’s claim that the sound of the smoke-writing airplane “boring nto 
the ears of the crowd” (MD 29-30; emphasis added) is “a pathetic ‘crib of 
the fireworks display and the rocket that is the culmination of Mr. Been 
beach ecstasy” (138-39) apparently relies on the sky that serves as a a 
ground in both instances. No doubt Lewis’s interest in the pseudoton 
image of Bloom impersonating Odysseus among the Phaiakians aie 
Nausicaa leaves Lewis dazzled; yet he doesn’t mentio 
pears and reappears like a portentous bird in Proust’s Remembr a 4 322 
Past, an indebtedness that Woolf explicitly acknowledges (oian B 
Clearly excluding most contemporary novels, Lewis feels that V95 e 
ought to be the cynosure of the literate world. As for Mrs. Dalloway, sewhe® 
Nausicaa, and her Scherian family (suitably obscure) will appea? plane" 
We need a more careful explication.” The fact is that Woolley gob? 
a writing instrument inscribing Homer's “winged words” with W 
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nd,” quite unlike Joyce’s fountain-pen-like fireworks (MD 29, 42). 
bel | display follows the backfiring automobile (19), both of which 
a related to Aristophanic crepitation from boredom (Henderson 
e aural e e of scatological commentary. Another serious oversight is 

ofa “canine” Gordon “with one leg raised” (MD 77). Doubtless 
he state re of the techniques of parody and satire, associating the raised 
those adie smoke from behind, might also associate them (in spite of the 
ement)? with Joyce’s Ulysses, which as Woolf expressed it in- 
d des “a dog that p’s” and “a man that forths” (Letters 2: 234). Appropri- 
a Margaret Rose reminds us, “discrepancy between the parodied text 
cats new context is one of the chief sources of the comic effect” (23) and 
iscriticism of society as well (Levin 248). Woolf herself says parodies should 


be amusing, 


do the work of the critic with greater daring than the critic can usu- 

ally display. . . - First they make us laugh, and then they make us 

think . . . [giving] a little model of the work in question [with a] 

sense of the defects of that work by a few deft pinches and twists 

which bring out the absurdity without destroying the likeness. 
(Essays 89) 


Rose addresses the problems associated with recognizing parody in lit- 
erature—which as Jonathan Culler explains “requires a somewhat different 
mode of reading” (152)—the first concerning the naive reader who is un- 
ible to recognize that parody exists at all. The second, also highly relevant 
‘oLewis's situation, concerns the reader who recognizes the quotation “but 
toes not comprehend the intention”; this reader may believe that the au- 


| a i unintentionally misquoting . . . because his sympathy for the paro- 
ed text is so strong that his assumptions about it have not been affected 


a parody” (Rose 27). Lewis and others miss the actual parody and in- 
mitt irelevancies that inspire accusations of plagiarism. Another reader 
a aa both the parodied text and its author to be the targets of sat- 
tader of ly, Rose offers the “ideal reader reaction” as one in which the 
ad satir the parodied effect “enjoys the recognition of the hidden irony 
itnsion® (27). As a parody of Ulysses, a device that replaces “authorial 
snes ( (Oettli 68) and that frees us from the “demands of poetic seri- 
i his it uller 152), Mrs. Dalloway attacks Joyce’s methods by appropriat- 
i ane sources. But beyond its considerable polemic value, it also 
Dlan a Joyce’s rigidly restrictive Homeric “narrow room” (Woolf, CR 
Provides space in which readers may stretch out a bit. 
Who address the problem of whether or not Woolf plagiarizes 
Out r eferring to the rather large body of scholarship on the sub- 
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ject of plagiarism ask questions that never seem to get answered 4 Was Ut 
for her an occluded free lunch? Answer: yes and no, considering Ke 
Dalloway’s selfavowed potential for disregarding private property ( 49). He TS, 
Virginia Woolf paraphrases, parodies, and burlesques a chrestomath Te, 
texts, Homer included, as part of the novel’s encyclopedic repertoire et 
punctures the illusory self-containment of realistic representation (Iser Aa 
82); and if she had omitted Joyce, his fans would have been among the Re 
to protest. There are at least 600 paraphrases and parodies that share the 
rhetoric of dissmembering and re-membering. A restructuring so complete 
taken from a selection so broad suggests that, technically speaking, litera. 
ture is one of the things that Mrs. Dalloway is about. By exploiting a unique 
point of view, Virginia Woolf, “always hesitating on the edge of caricature’ 
(Eliot, Prose 93), shamelessly cannibalizes multitudes. As at a Quaker meet. 
ing, everyone participates. Meanwhile, Woolf’s protean manipulations lie 
undiscovered while the accusations of Wyndham Lewis fester.° 
Using Homer’s Odyssey—using a “grand manner for trifling themes’ 
(Worcester 47)—is prominent among these manipulations. Mrs. Dalloway 
tracks Homer across London—the most primitive literary track—a fact re 
vealing that, for some, Homeric expertise may be limited to Joyce’s novel. 
Virgil, Shakespeare, and Dickens (who like Dante “knew how to pillage right 
and left” [Eliot, Wood 63]) are a few who follow the same routes in this cento 
that makes something new out of what already exists. The working title, 
“The Hours,” strongly suggests Homer’s Odyssey (Woolf, Diary 2.242). It may 
disclose a hint of the original inspiration of Mrs. Dalloway in which timing |s 
featured. “The whole Odyssey is a revelation in hexameters of the moral, 
physical, social, and cosmic dimensions of hora [timeliness],’ which ae 
motivating impulse of the poem (Austin 266n7). “Hora can be appa - 
specific conjunctions such as spring,” as well as the conjunction 0 ae 
discrete events such as “lengthening days, shorter nights, the sun ae 
northwards, animals mating, plants in flower, the return of migratory 
(Austin 88). see 
Horae, sometimes translated as “the Seasons” in Hesiod 
line 900) and the title of a lost Aristophanic comedy, adequately tra 
as the London season, the party world of summer, and Clarissa $ 
day in June. This moment in June prominently features an Vion, attests 
tive marriage text that rehearses amorosity in every social stat tee isa 
to a universal erotic instinct, As the Preacher says, to everything ud 
; (Eccles. 3.1) 
season and a time to every purpose under the heaven at ma! 
cious timing in Mrs. Dalloway is facilitated by the ringing cloc 
the passage of the hours. ; 
Still, for the Dalloways as for Homeric humanity, 
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. „rod whose course measures time and divides space” (Austin 91). 
pesing Jism in the Homeric poem preoccupies many characters.° In 
 symbo he heat of the sun marks the arrival of another day and its 
Me on from the total allotment each person can expect. The heat of 
apc” reminder of the finiteness of human life. Tides in the body as 
he sun 170-71) mark the hora. When Clarissa thinks “no more having of 
D E (14), she is sympathetic with Sappho’s sidereal calendar in 


children BOW deto Her SUhesPleadeain ae 
he fra ment attributed to her: e Pleiades has set” (fragment 168b, 


yigt). Both sleep alone. 
tien Homer’s Odyssey is incorporated into Mrs. Dalloway, several things 
ae accomplished. One is the blending of Homer’s narrative with “the style, 
acter and values appropriate to Peman elegy” (Benediktson “Proper- 
ius” 26). The novel thus exhibits an “attitude toward Homer... probably 
dam from Callimachus, whose disinclination toward Homeric poetics”— 
ihatit was to be admired, not imitated—“was well known by the Augustan 
poets, and which could be used only if it underwent a transformation to 
conform with the needs of elegy” (Dalzell in Benediktson “Propertius” 17). 
Benediktson calls this the “elegiacization of Homer” (22), and it gives Mrs. 
Iulloway its character typical of Latin elegy, the erotic poems of Propertius 
inthis case.® 
Propertius’s versions of Homer depart drastically from the familiar 
Creek epic, in size (elegies are small), values (the elegiac way of life is supe- 
ir—make love, not war), and character (the entire epic code of behavior 
ssatirized) (Benediktson “Propertius” 21). For example, Propertius (4.8) 
mates Odysseus routing the suitors from Ithaca. The “hero” of the poem, 
he persona loquens, is discovered by Cynthia who returns unexpectedly from 
‘mpand finds him “entertaining.” She attacks the girls and afterwards fu- 
gates the house, mops the threshold, and changes the oil in the lamps 
me sheets on the bed. Cynthia, here, is the indignant “Odysseus” vio- 
in pening her territory from a bevy of “suitors.” Finally they end up 
mee ter like Odysseus and Penelope, a cozy loving pair. Here 
a a consciously echoes Homer to call attention to his departure 
nique s version” (Benediktson “Propertius” 21). Role reversal is one 
wte (in i which this is accomplished, Homer's epic virtues being male 
chasti T In elegy meaning manliness and sexual standing) and female 
A | 8 the eran hero’s role is performed by the promiscuous Cynthia, 
' | tk ate, sa ul Penelope” is the unfaithful hero. The tricky demands of 
h Peter Walsh in concert with Callimachus, potentially the read- 
| *Calimaeh Not weeping at the right time, or laughing either” (MD 230; 
| comes ¢ < oS Palatine Anthology 7.415). In elegy the epic bed of Odysseus 
narrow bed of Propertius (MD 45—46; “Propertius” 1.8, 2.1; 
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that is, the “narrow bed” is the love nest, the poem, and the eles 

itself). “Propertius consciously criticizes Homeric plot, chain genre 
cal ideals; and consequently, while writing poetry, also engages in a ethi. 
day would be called ‘literary criticism’ ” (Benediktson “Propertius Po 

Virginia Woolf, too, draws on Homeric narrative, eroticizes it ). 
the same time makes repeated allusion to Joyce’s Ulysses (Richter) a h 
that she is departing from his “big hard book” (Pearce 60) while E low 
him as well. Moreover she treats Homeric tradition very differently ae 
Joyce, and her only references, “nobody” and “useless” (MD 77, 90, O79) 
are negligible beside Joyce’s copious extratextual clues. Peter Walsh care 
fully mimics Homer’s hero, born to suffer, but Peter’s version is elegiac: “ft 
was impossible that he should ever suffer again as Clarissa had made iim 
suffer” (for “suffering,” see MD 63, 93, 120, 241). 

Like Propertius she disperses many of the non-erotic roles, both mon: 
strous and marvelous, among the minor characters. For example, her novel 
makes a fairly patent allusion to the Odyssey when in comes “little Mr. Bowley’ 
who is “sealed with wax” like Odysseus’s crew “over the deeper sources of 
life” (MD 28) and unlikely to respond erotically to the beautiful voices of 
the Sirens or anything else unless he comes unsealed. Similarly, the nonde- 
script man on the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral carries a leather bag stuffed 
not with the winds of Aeolus but pamphlets that may be very much like hot 
air (41). In fact, flatus such as that emitted by the skywriter is only one a 
pect of contrary winds that blow from time to time. The image of the leather 
bag also suggests Mrs. Dalloway as a work stuffed with preformed discourse 
that escapes only if the bag is opened. Mrs. Dalloway, like the elegies of 
Propertius, “often resembles .. . a ‘meta-literature,’ or a literature about 
literature” (Benediktson “Propertius” 26). Storms and the winds of Aeolus 
often impede the Homeric hero’s progress; here they are minor compe 
nents inserted to suggest a Homeric context. 

Miss Kilman is illustrative of the manipulation the Hom 
goes in the making of the elegiac Mrs. Dalloway, her macintos 
plies equally well to Proust’s Albertine (Proust 2: 894; peace t 
Miss Kilman is characterized as a thoroughly unpleasant person whe 
ing nature is exceeded only by her propensity for oral consum vl 
pair of qualities suggests her relationship to the Odyssean pails ae on 
Charybdis. Unfortunately, Odysseus must sail through the strait Whee, 
one side Scylla grabs and devours six of his crew while he is wal seret 
Charybdis, fearing destruction from her quarter. Eventually he ra pers a 
to the strait where Charybdis swallows the ship and remani ao 5 
the crew (Odyssey 12.80-126, 234-50, 430-44)? Although Miss 7 
not have 12 feet or 6 heads, her grasping and controlling nature 
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Dalloway is definitive: “Miss Kilman could not let her go! this youth 
iabeth peautiful, this girl, whom she genuinely loved! Her large hand 
Tie shut on the table” (199). She is characterized as a prehistoric 
190), yet not one that will kill the girl; her nature is in tune with 

jacization that Propertius perpetrates in his Homeric allusions. 
he eleg motivation is love: “If she could grasp her, if she could clasp her, if 
a d make her hers absolutely and forever and then die; that was all 
me ted” (199-200). 
te E Stilen feelings” (thumos) (188) correspond to the surging 

sbulence that twice characterizes the maelstrom Charybdis (Odyssey 
938, 241) that swallows Odysseus’s entire ship.!! Miss Kilman’s voracious 
velite, her greed for sugared cakes on the adjacent table (“the pleasure 
T was almost the only pure pleasure left her”), and her care for the 
wiwo inches of the chocolate éclair, is followed by the little whirlpool she 
makes in washing the tea “round in her cup” (197, 199).'? The thumos, typi- 
ally gratified by food and drink and suggested by Kilman’s turbulent emo- 
ions, far from merely stimulating appetite, is also “the receptor, the gover- 
nor, the organizer of sensory data” (Austin 108). When Septimus Smith re- 
ums from the war, it seems he has no thumos, no feeling, no taste for food. 
His noos works fine—“he could add up his bill” (132-33). What Kilman has 
inexcess, Septimus lacks altogether. He simulates Achilles who, mourning 
tis dead companion, denies the belly, contrary to Odysseus’s advice (Iliad 
#205 ff.) thus his disordered perceptions, his inability to organize sen- 
‘oy data accurately. If he is to be healed, the treatment should focus on his 
unos. Porridge and milk are contraindicated.!3 
Asfor Charybdis, the vortex that swallows and regurgitates, the ebb and 
low of Water, simulates a boiling cauldron, recalling Miss Kilman’s “boiling 
teling” (188). Both images echo the predominant theme of both the Od- 
ee Mrs. Dallowa’ rising and falling, death and rebirth from the 
R e cauldron. 14 Kilman’s hidden thoughts that Elizabeth does not 
ed A oeu with her thumos taking the same form as speech, “embed- 
| cent foc (de Jong 43), incorporates the send-off convention of an- 
| me) me the propempticon, with the pleas (don’t go / don t forget 
brgetme” o e it: “Ah!, but she must not go! . . . Don’t quite 
| en insists that she would like to go. As a maid of all work, she 
ld off, Homeric requirements: her asking “‘May I go now?” like a 
Eh " Is reminiscent of the leave taking that Telemachus diplomati- 
pes of Menelaus (a conventional syntacticon), to which the host 
When È 's equally bad when one speeds on the guest unwilling 19150; 
€ holds back one who is hastening. Rather one should befriend 


monster ( 
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the guest who is there, but speed him when he wishes” (Odyssey 15 
trans. Lattimore), which in the voice of St. Margaret’s the hoses ele 
“Some grief for the past holds it back; some concern for the pre 
and is like Mme. Swann ’s “sailing in without the least hurry, and ae (74 


she’s in heaps of time.” Like a bee going from flower to flower “sh hy 
her power of pollination” (Proust 1: 556, 568). Peter also indicates aude 
e 


girl is “round-eyed” and “grown big” (84, 119), reminiscent of the Ç 

: 9 : 7 yclops 
in one of the longest episodes in Homer that gets only brief treatment hee 
Significantly, Miss Kilman is characterized as an “unwieldy battleship,” « i 
ing slightly from side to side” (196, 201). 

There is more here to suggest that Woolf made a more careful readin 
of Joyce than the nautical metaphor implies. One of Joyce’s arcane E 
Maurice Clare, shows the Elizabethans Jonson and Shakespeare having a 
verbal joust after supper at the Mermaid until Shakespeare is “seized bya 
great distaste for the stale odors of wine and ale” and wishes for “anything 
that was out in the clean pure air”; and so, “making a hasty and inadequate 
excuse, he escaped into the street” (Clare 42-43; emphasis added). Eliza- 
beth Dalloway’s escape is comparable: “It was so nice to be out of doors... 
It was so nice to be out in the air. . . . The fresh air was so delicious,” an 
opinion shared with Beaumarchais in the Barber of Seville (MD 204-05; Hoff 
162), injecting the deflating indication that the overfed and “windy” Miss 
Kilman smells of the stable (Henderson 196, par. 425; 197, par. 430). Miss 
Kilman’s musical entrails serve as her bum-fiddle: “the sound was excruciat 
ing” (for her violin and gut strings, see MD 188, 201). 

As in other instances, the discrepancy between the arcane original and 
its present use is too great to be anything other than burlesque. Soon there: 
after, Elizabeth (a pirate) negotiates the Roving Rocks as only the Argos has 
been able to do, merely by “squeezing eellike and arrogant in between, and 
then rushing insolently all sails spread up Whitehall” (Odyssey 12:66-69)— 
as Peter’s foil (205). Miss Kilman, “domineering, jealous” as Ben Jonson, ? 
man said to be of great size, is characterized, like him, as 4 great ee 
“solid, but slow in his performance,” and Elizabeth (“bored” [205]) ! 


oe | 
Shakespeare, a man of war “lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, [that] A 
fall winds” (Clare 5 i 


Tock- 


Walsh. Peter prefers the company of society women, “their tail 3 
audacity and greatness in loving” (241). By acknowledg} 
women, Peter makes a virtue of a narrative necessity. oi 
zation as a man desired by many women, even though 1, Claris 
lucky in love, he claims a respect he does not merit. After all, refused 
conspicuously taking refuge in the typical complaint, headaches 
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sland-hopping buccaneer, however, he shares with Elizabeth and 
r fondness for nautical and equestrian metaphors popular in 
thet fa encoding sexual congress (Henderson 161 ff.; MD 269). 

comedy Aon to the Odyssey in Mrs. Dalloway often concern the Mediter- 

The fe culture of semidivine seductresses, suggesting to some more 
nean a with Joyce than with Homer a “snobbish” Virginia Woolf 

o 938-42, 244). Certainly some of Odysseus’s greatest difficulties 

Te erotic goddesses who offer material resources and the other 
i forts of rampant heterosexuality. In the elegiac Odyssey, the problem is 
F nuch the cultural impact of affluence (Redfield 246) as the cultural 
o idleness, the otium of Latin elegy. Although there is savagery la- 
an luxury (Redfield 244), there is also trouble of various kinds latent in 
ihe “seductive woman.” Just as the Homeric hero, according to Athena, is 
introuble with Calypso at the very beginning (Odyssey 1.13-15), Lady Bruton 
amounces that Peter Walsh is back and “is in trouble with some woman” 
161-63). 

Peter has erroneously thought that nobody yet knew he was in London 
shen clearly Lady Bruton knows, and this fairly obvious aporetic contradic- 
tion suggests the Homeric convention that assumes that what the reader 
nos, the characters may be assumed to know as well (Bassett 132—40).!” 
lady Bruton, having a vine as prominent as Calypso’s and sharing her con- 
wiousness of ancestry as well, inclines to knowledge of this type (Odyssey 
369; MD 159). Peter’s pseudo-Homeric odyssey from one bed to the next 
parodies Odysseus’s journey among erotic island nymphs. This much should 
teknown if a qualified response is to be made by a readership sufficiently 


| “are of which text is being burlesqued and which one is not. Lady Bruton, 
“omniscient, androgynous Athena, makes a prediction, clearly a reference 


tothe text we 
timself” ( 
‘sinner, 


have been reading: “We shall hear the whole story from Peter 
163). This suggests his major problem: no matter how agreeable 
hoe ne us like those sinners in the Underworld, Sisyphus and Tantalus, 
ie dn’t keep their mouths shut (MD 273; Harrison, Prolegomena 608- 
i OE too much and even expresses his concern about being over- 
After La 


“perie dy Bruton’s luncheon, Richard Dalloway and Hugh Whitbread 
ce a close encounter with Odysseus. Hugh is interested in buying a 


Klace AE S 
Ows for his wife, Evelyn. He asks to see Mr. Dubonnet, who not only 


Phe : 
onsi dimensions of Evelyn’s neck but also “the extent of her posses- 


t at line.” 


werk who as Dubonnet is out, and Hugh pompously rejects the 
MY, 


€sn’t know his business and postpones the purchase until 
Chose to be in” (171-73; compare Clare 39: “I would have a 


y Shakespeare: is he within?”). The inconsequentiality of this 
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episode suggests some dissonance between the denotative anq th 
tative levels of signification. È 
Mrs. Hugh’s neck measurements are the most curious featur i JU 
Surely there is some latitude involved in fitting necks to necklaces Chere | ¢ 
in the most extreme instances. As it happens, in antiquity there was 5 Exte 1 | el 
lar belief that the neck (collum) of a virgin increased in circumference Opu. i 
intercourse” (Catullus 64.376; commentary from Adams 108n3), Thus ae d 
neck measurements require such expert scrutiny, we can wonder if Evel te a 
neck size varies with of her sexual activity. Mr. Dubonnet, the absent a 4 
eler, simulates Odysseus, a career womanizer who disguised himself as a e) 4 
dler of jewelry in order to catch Achilles (a draft dodger) disguised ie te 
woman (Ovid Metamorphoses 13.162 ff.; Frazer 73-75, 74n1). The necklace | 0 
is also reminiscent of the husband aware of his wife’s extramarital activities | of 
(Aristophanes Lysistrata 408 ff.) who says that the bolt has fallen out ofits | th 
hole in the necklace the jeweler made, requiring him to visit and replacei | 1 
sometime (Henderson 41). The connotative levels suggest that unbeknown | the 
to Hugh, his wife has been sleeping around. Hugh is unlikely to confront | it 
her lover, but the absent jeweler seems to think so. 10 
Homer’s Odysseus, the often-shipwrecked sailor, endures trials geared ih 
to retard his return to Ithaca while events are shaped as ritual actions and | ‘9 
motifs that express his spiritual voyage (Segal 9) by testing his resolve and 
ensuring his moral growth. The hero must endure multiple cycles of init | wo 
tory death and rebirth in all their quasiritual forms.!®8 These are foreshat- 
owed for the napping Peter, whose sleep is conventionally the brother to th 
death, in his dream as the solitary traveler, guarded by the nurse. Emerging | 
from a Dantean dark wood, he passes through amniotic waters to the figure hin 
of a mother, thus experiencing a symbolic death and rebirth (85-88). A} | 
though “falling asleep is a tragically heroic necessity” in the Odysst ii 
(Friederich 21), his return to consciousness is a rebirth. Similarly, Septim® | * 
Smith as a foil for Peter illustrates Lucretius’s drowned sailor the ina | 
who gives birth (as a rebirth) to himself: “He strained; he pushed (1! 
140; Lucretius De Rerum Natura 5.222-27). Even as the newborn ne le 
shipwrecked sailor on the beach, so also the shipwrecked sal 


COnno. 


lor is an ina 
this patte™ 


newly born or reborn. Whether or not Peter’s adventure fits í 
remains to be revealed. ea ii | 
The novel’s surface simplicity, like that of the Odyssey, ae signif he 


depth ofits thoughts” (Segal 12). Yet, in view of Peter's apparently Piss E 
cant existence in a seemingly meaningless text, his search for the ye the | tte 
meaningless as his perception of his future rolling down 0 ae 
stone that Sisyphus has just rolled up (75). This is one of the $ 


with which Homer’s epic is involved. The disparity between 
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..;maginary life, involving the marriage theme and the nautical motif 
5 


n |m hi relevant to the elegiac Odyssey, derives from imposing “form on an 
| paate formless reality” (Iser, Implied Reader 193). Peter, like Odysseus, 
3 anial ies of his past by flashback during and as a part of the story of 
Wo Be ea present, erotic stories that begin with Clarissa whose para- 
l- ts 0 i dhood home is a locus amoenus like Calypso’s: “It was a nice place, 
T gae ae place” (83).!° Calypso’s flourishing grove and shining fountains 
T a y to the immortality she would confer on her lover. But repri- 
's | ae aa by Hermes, who says she must allow the hero to depart, she is con- 
is a of the double standard that demands chastity of women (even god- 
3 Eo and allows the gods their promiscuity and so she must release 
se | Odysseus—Just as Clarissa expostulates, the gods, who never lost a chance 
e | ofhurting, thwarting and spoiling human lives were seriously put out if, all 
its | hesame, you behaved like a lady” and let him go (Odyssey 5.118-32; MD 
it | 117). The garden world of Bourton ends when Clarissa refuses Peter, though 
m | heyremain friends. Eventually, Clarissa sees Peter off to India with “her 
nt | litle attentions—cigars, notes, a rug for the voyage” (120). This is a bon 
wyge, a propemptikon or send-off convention that is reminiscent of Calypso, 
ed | sho actually helps Odysseus build the ship besides stocking it with provi- 
nd | sons (Odyssey 5.234-68). 
nd India eventually provides a “Penelope” for Peter—Daisy, a married 
ia | toman who is being courted by two suitors in his absence, Major Orde and 
d Major Simmons. In her letter Daisy gives an account of their meetings and, 
to lke the elegiac Penelope of Ovid’s Heroides I, line 91, “said it to make him 
ng | falous’ (121). Like Penelope, Daisy is as crafty as Odysseus: “She flattered 
ie = she fooled him” (Odyssey 2.88; MD 68). Peter, preeminently enamored 
3 í a women, is apparently expecting to settle with Daisy in London. 
A ee aN she, an elegiac puella stereotype, would be a “widow 
| Bing the a oe days, draggling about in the suburbs” (239), sug- 
04, sastumper’ f su ura, the red-light district, guch reflects upon Peter 
<4 ondon, N oo]— look at the women he loved (192). Having returned 
oh hee aa ee he visits Clarissa and tells her of Daisy and, as though 
m lowing t n save of Calypso to return to his wife, he bursts into tears, 
| Crisa also £ glac imperative and the weeping Odysseus. Peter’s visit with 
he | t ane arodies another Homeric allusion, however. oe 
ii | Helen’ eo 1n Clarissa’s drawing room, simulating Odysseus’s visit in 
5 25 '| Mn Horse (Od er when he reveals the Greek strategy, presumably the Tro- 
the | copi Issey 4.251-56). As Odysseus creeps into the city in disguise, 


ee | tian ar only by Helen, not the defenders, before the conclusion of the 
fi | fe Makes. “ler suggests: “Nobody yet knew he was in London” (77). Pe- 


ac 2 
“an breast of it, not of the wooden horse but of Daisy, and 
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marks the cryptic Homeric source by saying he “told her everything as y 
before the battle (64-73). Clarissa’s persona as Helen has been seen 
Peter’s mind by none other than Sally Seton, who “implored him, Hei in 
ing of course, to carry off Clarissa, to save her from the... ‘perfect > 
men’ who would ‘stifle her soul’ ” (114), reminiscent of the abduction e 
Helen (25). This is the same Helen whose powers of imitation and Gea 
tion are still remarkable 20 years later (Odyssey 4.277-89). Clarissa ae 
duces yet another propempticon. “As if he were starting directly upon some 
great voyage,” she responds with her conventional propemptic plea: “Take 
me with you” (70). 

Clarissa’s ad hoc personae encompass another formidable Meditery, 
nean divinity suggested when Peter thinks, “Clarissa had sapped something 
in him permanently” (241). The comparison implies that Peter will not be 
able to string Odysseus’s bow (Adams 21). Although Odysseus fears that 
Circe would unman him, not make him a pig as she did his crew (Odyssey 
10.301, 341), Peter is victim to the fate the hero escaped; the boating on 
the lake is encoded intercourse, giving an incongruous impression of Peter's 
imitation of antiquity’s favorite superstud: “Richard rowed them back” (9+ 
95).2 This reminiscence concludes with an echo of the quarrel over a gil 
between Agamemnon and Achilles in the Zad: “He deserved to have her’ 
(74-75) (the word have bears the same sexual connotations in antiquity as 
it does today). As in Homer’s Circean episode, transformations of men to 
swine represent an initiation that restores youthfulness: “he had not felt so 
young for years” (78). “To have been a sacred animal . . . is to have a 
given a second chance of sorts” (Skulsky 19, 23, 227n20); it appears thà 
Peter’s second chance will be justified, if not his youthfulness. Oddly, Par 
view of Clarissa, whether as Helen, Calypso, or Circe, makes of her an z 
egiac mistress “with the tears running down her cheeks” when it is he W 
sheds elegiac tears (69, 236). es. 

Whereas a Calypso would elevate Odysseus to the level of divinity an 
Circe would degrade him to bestiality, other beings in the ooa Fa 
think of him as dinner. The girl shedding veil after veil, renan io 
Leukotheia’s lifejacket (Odyssey 5.346), suggests a Salome n ayin bi 
lows from Trafalgar Square, completing her seductive dance abrup ose 
hotel where the next visitor, like St. John the Baptist (as “a joint! 
beheading is to be commemorated on June 24), might PE p, Harrisoh 
meat to be served on a perfectly clean platter” (MD 78-79) i nee “plain 
“The Head of John the Baptist” 218). For Peter, life is am ero sailing 
sailing” (for “plain sailing,” see MD 184, 238); for the Hon se 
a Euclidean “plane” world, matters are difficult enough. Peter, 


. : “ f the 
among marching soldiers, acutely aware of the troubles © 
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i a (Block); acquires new clothing from time to time, his outward appear- 
e 


ance SUB 


issa'S 3 . . : : Q 
CaS lf as “a man in a tail-coat with a carnation in his button-hole” 
pe sees humse 


19). In Regents Park somewhat later, Septimus and Rezia see him as a man 
A gray suit (105). Septimus believes that this is Evans, his deceased war 
E Mion “But no mud was on him; no wounds; he was not changed.” 
Septimus’s perception quotes and reverses the dream of Aeneas in which 
Hector is 
black with bloodied dust; his swollen feet were pierced by thongs. 
Oh this was Hector, and how different he was from Hector back 
from battle. . . . His beard unkempt, his hair was thick with blood, 


he bore the many wounds he had received around his homeland’s 
walls. (Aeneid 2.376-84; trans. Mandelbaum) 


futhermore it establishes the Hector persona as Septimus’s as well; he (a 
elHaught poet like Phemius in Odyssey 22.346-47) who left Stroud because 
his mother, and coming down to tea “with his hands unwashed” (MD 
it), simulates Hector who tells his mother he cannot pour a libation to 
leus “with hands unwashed,” all spattered with blood and muck (Iliad 
264-68; trans. Lattimore). Septimus, a patriotic volunteer soldier, is point- 
oo from the draft dodgers Ulysses and Achilles (Frazer, “Epitome” 
6-7, 177). 

le re it seems that Peter is in a kind of Underworld where as Odysseus 
Pa cams Smith who is reminiscent of Elpenor (“not sound in his 
tote ee) 10.553; Segal 41), first having been made a swine and now a 
tae ae falling from Circe’s roof, a free-fall ending in Hades. This 
i a ® both an analeptic allusion to Peter’s self-reference “He was 
hsg ne anticipates Septimus’s “falling down, down into the flames” 
World and , 59-60; MD 93, 213). Those who have gone down to the Under- 
R29 “turn are twice dead and twice born, as Circe observes (Odyssey 
Homer’ zand participate in the cyclic pattern of loss and renewal in 

poem and in Mrs. Dalloway. 

Mies as the Warren-Smiths are the only Londoners who seem to notice 
"bea fun, Were invisible (like Odysseus) most of the day. His invisibility 
patson oc 2 Of his hat, a cap of invisibility, which he holds in his hand 
€ leaves Regents Park. At this point he hears the Siren sing- 
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ing, but wisely does not pause to listen. This Siren, an Ornithomo 
ture such as Homer’s Sirens, sings with her birdlike twitter not of th 

jan War but, in proper elegiac terms, of love in a Homeric flowery = € Tro 
(Regents Park), yet in very watery, Pindaric circumstances:?! “The aca 
bling, burbling [‘swee to’] song” (“Love’s Old Sweet Song”) with “thee bub. 
vacuity of what is long dead” (Segal 101) “streamed away in rivulets an 
pavement” (MD 122-24). T the 

The Siren, a midday demon (Harrison, Prolegomena 202-03), interru 
Peter’s thoughts of Daisy and of seeing lawyers about his divorce from a 
woman he married on his passage to India (10, 285). The wedding P 
in Mrs. Dalloway is universally applied even in the negative—Peter’s divorce 
When he arrives in Bloomsbury, he has seen the divorce lawyers and pre 
sumably left things in their hands. Yet his brief thought about “dead bod. 
ies” (229) reveals that he is still preoccupied with divorce. Oddly, the mat 
ter of dead bodies skillfully links the wedding theme with the nautical motif 
in the unlikely hands of Aristotle and Milton. Aristotle’s Protreptikos, illus- 
trating the predicament of the prisoners in Plato’s Cave, mentions “the vivid 
simile of the torture inflicted by the Etruscan pirates who bound their vic 
tims face to face with corpses” (Aristotle fragment 60, Rose). The simile 
enters Peter’s consciousness through Milton, who used it “when in the Di- 
vorce Tracts he spoke of an unhappy marriage as being ‘as if a living soul 
were bound to a dead body’” (Guthrie 157).” At this point Peter is also im- 
pressed with the triumph of civilization. 

Peter’s awareness of civilization becomes significant because for him 
this next episode as for Odysseus represents a transition between the dan- 
gers of life on the street, such as being killed by a falling tree (improperly 
loaded onto its truck—Juvenal, Third Satire, c. line 257) or even being struck 
down by diseases or knocked over at a crossing, and his return from fantasy 

to “reality.” Packing up his knife, his watch, seals, and note case, perg ef 
fects the “arming of the hero” (241). His discourse at dinner with 2. 
Morrises—whose name suggests William Morris’s remarkable translation F 
the Odyssey and his utopian scenarios (49) in News from Nowhere and i 
Earthly Paradise—recalls Homer’s “civilized” Phaiakians of Scherla a eir 
ing an earthly paradise where fruit trees, especially pear trees, ee A 
fruit year round. Like the Phaiakians, the Morrises derive z are 
thalassocratic culture (at Liverpool). Relations orm the 
perfect; that is, they simulate the harmonic 

homophrosune, of the ataraxic royal couple Alcinous and Arete, 


Tphic Crea. 


existent between Sally’s parents (48, 243). This homophrosuné is empi 
Septimus Smith, 4 aJ 


by Clarissa when she contemplates the suicide, 


“suitor”: “She felt somehow very like him.” For her, “Nothing ©" 
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_ nothing last too long” (282, 283), as when Athena lengthens the 
08 sseus’s passionate reunion with Penelope (Odyssey 23.241-348), 
sight of A Odysseus in Scheria is treated hospitably, although, like Peter, 

poy art from the Court. The Homeric hero begs leave to eat before 
oO to the conventions of Greek hospitality by telling his story. 
n sis here especially ruled by his belly (Odyssey 7.215-21). Peter, how- 
“| refers to give the appearance of “addressing himself seriously, not 
aen, ish to dinner” (242), for which the Morrises respect him: “They 
cae he felt.” Moreover, “they felt he counted on their support... ; 
Sane of a cause which immediately became their own” (243). Thus, 
a ilating the ultracivilized Phaiakians who aid Odysseus on the last leg of 
yis‘adventurous, long, long voyage,” the Morrises are “glad to do any little 
enice such as lend a time-table [a “Bradshaw”] or impart useful informa- 


resp? 
Od seu: 


| tion’ (247, 242). Like the lord of Ithaca, Peter has ways “that won him re- 


fly: 
| ‘ly It Was tos 


Ea 


SA 
Caring mil 


pect’; the Phaiakians almost immediately ponder the suitability of Odysseus 
shusband for young Nausicaa, who discovers Odysseus at the water’s edge 
shile doing the laundry, perhaps simulated by Elaine Morris who is “train- 
ingfor the family business” (243). 

Morris, however, “mends the boots on Sunday” (244), not unlike 
fumaeus the pig farmer (also possibly “the family business” [243] unless 
he Morrises run a laundry) whose “hut is a kind of rustic Phaiakia” (Segal 
lfi) and whose roots are also utopian (Odyssey 14.23, 403-11; 15.407). When 
kterand the Morrises separate, the narrative indicates they will meet again, 
Sthough he will come back and meet them later. The Phaiakian reunion 
uilinstead take a different form. Admittedly it’s all made up “as one makes 


| the better part of life” (81) that Peter has previously considered an “ex- 


{usite amusement.” 


Of the alternative plans he makes for the evening (“he might go to 
cr he might go to one of the Halls, or he might settle in and 
A absorbing book” [239, 244]), he suddenly decides, without motiva- 
iat attend Clarissa’s party, to which he has been explicitly denied an 

'n—Clarissa’s letter contains no hint of an invitation: “How heay- 
ee him. She must tell him that! That was all” (234; for the 
See Proust, 1: 927; 2: 771, 1091; 3: 217 ff.).23 This curious situa- 
on Clarissa, who has told about burning her candle ad infini- 
naithe. lt of Circean sorcery simulates the homeopathic procedures of 
is © burns wax and asks the moon to beckon Delphis: “‘Simaitha 
ome’ and bring him here” (Theocritus Idyll 2; trans. Barriss 
ar spell is also successfully cast in Virgil’s Eclogue, line 8.24 In 


‘ninvited ” 
inges 


i 
Mil) pn D 


Mehandle with the candle half burnt, “she could just hear the click of 


released as gently as possible by Richard, who slipped upstairs in 
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his socks and then as often as not, dropped his hot-water bottle a 
How she laughed!” (47). It seems that in Peter's case Clarissa’s p 
ing candles again. 

When Peter thinks “one might weep if no one saw,” now his eye js “ 
cup that overflowed” (230, 250). His elegiac cup runneth over, As a Part a 
«the whole of London in little boats moored to the bank, tossing on the j 
waters as if the whole place were floating off in carnival” and in cabs “rush. i 
ing round the corner, like water round the piers of a bridge” (249-50), Pe. 
ter sails back, not to Ithaca but to Clarissa’s house. He arrives with his pock 98 
etknife (his “farshadowing spear”— Odyssey 22.95, 97; 24.519, 522); the pary | sa 
seems to be falling flat, when Clarissa like a good hostess merely wants ey. 
eryone to be themselves and have a good time. The party is rescued byan | af 
explosion (255) reminiscent of the thundering sneeze from Telemachus p 
that makes Penelope laugh, analogous to Clarissa’s laughter in the pres | ide 
ence of the malodorous Miss Kilman, hated and loved (for “laughter,” see | an 
MD 190, 194, 195, 266; Odyssey 17.541—42). Here the noise is a gust of “wind” | ja 
so great that it blows out the curtains—twice.”° In an Aristophanic context, | for 
such omens suggest crepitation, an occasion of harmless amusement and | Ph 
laughter making it possible “to say things you couldn’t say anyhow else” (MD | te 
259; Henderson 195n15, par. 429, 423). It blows in the utopian birds of th 
paradise as well (MD 256-58; Proust 2: 40 ff.), suggesting several Homeric | (Ck 
oracular birds (Odyssey 2.146-54; 15.160, 525; 20.242). As a bird omen,a | te 
portent often encountered in comic Aristophanic utopias, it augurs well for | pa 
the success of Clarissa’s party—“So it wasn’t a failure after all (Harrison, 
Themis 98-99; Aristophanes Birds, line 717—“if it’s an omen you fe ie . 
bird”). This paradise is familiar territory for Peter. Rather than a ee 4 
his apparently lost innocence (unlike Dickens he has no ‘very 8! a 3 i 
tations” [247]), it seems to offer little hope that any paradise (Mi Up a k 
otherwise) can be regained, that the party will be any more rewarding 


nd SWore| fi 
een bum | d 


the series of imaginary constructs from which he has just emerged. eit 3 
He encounters a Circean Aunt Helena, famous for pulling yi Er PE 
orchids by the roots, Lady Bruton who threatens him itt ae i 
Clarissa’s impersonation of a sea nymph in her “silver mermal = nege 
Lolloping on the waves and braiding her tresses” (264). DNR prine fs 
Calypso’s send-off (“and good luck to him”—merde [MD 265]) TeichoscoP! | fi 
minister, Stanley Baldwin. Peter and Sally together recreate the efit, to 


as 
’ pen 
from Iliad 3.166 f£.2" Peter identifies various guests for Sally's O° «who | a 
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r briefly reports the erotic news from India as he did for 
ry Daisy, that is, who brackets his section of the novel (290-93, 295). 
a ne quotations—“did absence matter?” (Propertius 2.33, 43), 

~ semper in absentis felicior aestus (absence makes the heart grow fonder); 
hatis, 9”; “it js better to have loved [and lost]”; and Matthew Arnold’s 


son's 1 : 
mi ing Old”; such that Elizabeth “feels not half what we feel”— 


oem Sa elegiac preoccupations with eroticism and the abbreviation 
of elegy, not going into everything (for these allusions see MD 10, 
1E 09, 295). Furthermore it is, Pears astonishing for Peter to find that 
ally now lives in an earthly paradise with “plants, hydrangeas, syringas, very, 
very rare hibiscus lilies that never grow north of the Suez Canal” (290) that 
ford her the Epicurean ataraxia, the peace “which men and women never 
pe her” (Hawley 74; Propertius 3.21, 25-26; MD 293-94). Having five sons 
identifies her as an allomorph of the Phaiakian queen, Arete of Scheria, 
and Nausicaa as well. Sally may be 55 in body as she claims, “but her heart 
was like a girl’s of twenty” (294); that is, she is both the older and younger 
fom of the same persona (Harrison, Prolegomena 274). Peter and the 
Phaiakians have met again. Sally’s tempting invitation to the wandering 
hero, “no home, nowhere to go to” (289), may suggest something more 
than a casual visit to this predatory woman, who after a barbed attack on 
(larissa—she was a snob, she lacked something, was hard on people—twists 
her elegiac weapon in the wound: “What does the brain matter . . . com- 
pated with the heart” (296). 

For Peter, this elite culture simulates Scherian culture and recapitu- 
lates the end of his day in London. His peregrinations that led him away 
fom Helen of Troy to various outposts in the Mediterranean, ending with 

€ Phaiakians at Scheria, now only lead him to the walls of Troy and the 


| ae of Scheria once more, a story that like the Odyssey moves in a tex- 
circle ( 


Thalmann 67),a comprehension that begins only at the end of 


he reading. The fairyland he had fantasized is again materialized, sur- 


o as Mrs. Hilbery reports, by Clarissa’s “enchanted garden. ... But 
hanes e cian] ’ (291), and Peter is as much a captive as ever insofar as 
Confirms its own truth. 
he surroundi 


Sahel seen including the party, simulate the scene of what has 
lends à courtship dance” in the Odyssey that restores the antebellum 
Ip between the hero and his wife; “they reverse roles, take risks, 


ne Outwit each other, until finally they reunite” (Felson-Rubin 
S. 


peat 
“25; 
tally allo sey 18-23), Penelope intermittently withdraws to her room, even- 
Hidra ng Odysseus his epic battle with the suitors. While Clarissa has 
to her little room, there is in place of a battle Sally’s attack on 


€r temptation of Peter until, with a Propertian twist, Clarissa 
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returns, having found her lost youth (282). There she was, at last .... 
she would buy the flowers herself, asserting her victory over Sal] » Sa 

seductiveness. Effectively, she joins the end to the beginning, y 
the status quo with flowers of her own. 

; Interpreting Mrs. Dallowayis facilitated by recon textualizing severa] elu. 
sively shifting elements, among them the irreverently transmigrat 
Homeric facet of otherwise uninterpreted events, the frame thata ene Sf 
tary expression of the mediating vision has dislocated, and from i, 
which a meaningful reading must be made. It is perforce a requires 
that readers should recollect the parts and recognize this intertextual rela. 
tion. The author is aware that comprehension depends on recognizing 
Odysseus even if Clarissa’s guests do not (86, 288). Readers must be capable 
of grasping such subtleties and willing to laugh. It is “revealing to those who 
know the original, but hermetic to the uninitiated,” and it “can only hope 
to appeal to a highly educated and critically perceptive minority” (Riewald 
131). 

Although Mrs. Dalloway is a fiction critical of Joyce’s Ulysses, like Ulysses 
it is constructed from and mirrors classical literature. The necessary absur 
dities that are manifest in this parody reflect the fact that Virginia Woolfs 
reading of Ulysses was not a sympathetic one. The Homeric device not only 
mocks Joyce as part of its own comedy, and cleverly evades the obscenity 
charges to which he was subject, but also serves to satirize its modern 
dramatis personae. Furthermore, it shows that a brief but coherent narra 
tive can parody just as much as a long one and can be equally as obscure 
without being totally unintelligible. 

As misleadingly simple as the Odyssey, Mrs. Dalloway’s other creative ruses 
are many. Its staples are indirection, preterition, disguise, subterfuge, and 
guile; it is demanding yet enriching while giving the reader “an ever-increay 
ing responsibility to share the work of creation” (Worcester 166). It is 2 
cannibalistic a creature as the gaster, the belly that drives Odysseus (Segal 
17)—a Homeric monster that feasts on “recondite knowledge and recher 
ché wit” (Zanker 16), first devouring the components, 
the tale. Most of all, however, it is clear from the elegiac imper 
Mrs. Dalloway is of the erotic party of Sappho (LP 16), whose cone 
beauty is not a cavalry or marching soldiers, as some say, but is instea 
a matter of what you love. 


S floral 
and restores 


then regurgitating 
ative that 
eption 0 
d cleat 
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Me rach i the mold of Wyndham Lewis is William Jenkins, who con- 
May Woolf was “influenced by that which she ostensibly rejected” (519). 
dudes Ka Tindall, less acerbic than Lewis but equally incorrect, says that Mrs. 
william ie indebted primarily to Joyce” (Heilbrun 72). Kelly Anspaugh says Lewis 
palloway ding Joyce” and exposing “plagiarism by Woolf’ (371). DiBattista and 
sg defen em stranded on a dichotomy; it must be either Joyce or Woolf. Hugh 
pearce ae Lewis, stoops to insult for lack of insight: Virginia Woolf “is an En- 
ne st of manners writing village gossip from a village called Bloomsbury” 
jish ena Heilbrun wisely says, “No critical display is more offensive than 
Un a praises one author only by damning another, as though critical judge- 
le a seesaw on which one reputation cannot rise unless another is low- 
ne (67). Virginia Woolf’s version of the Odyssey, however, is one of those cir- 
cd phenomena described from within a discourse which determines what 
ade as phenomena in the first place. 

References to Mrs. Dalloway will be indicated by MD, references to The Com- 
non Reader by CR. 

2 Jenkins gleefully mentions the incriminating water closet as an item Woolf 
cibbed from Joyce’s Ulysses without noticing that it is also a prominent fixture 
inProust (1: 530, 715). He takes no notice of “Waterloo” as a part of the subtle 
grderobe humor; it had been a perfectly acceptable word for some time. In 
Jis. Dalloway there are several direct quotes “cribbed” from the “Nausicaa” chap- 
ier of Ulysses, suggesting that Lewis et al. are rather like Peter’s nurse, waving 
athe wrong window (78). There are also 25 references to other authors. 

‘The chiasmus, or hysteron proteron: 


A dog that p’s, a man that forths = Joyce 
An airplane that forths, a man that p’s = Woolf 


f Bruns writes: “The true writer is he who conceals his plagiary by artful 
ind unprecedented imitation” (97). Conte (23-24) cites thereby “the simulta- 
‘ils presence of two different realities.” Clarke mentions “a metamorphic re- 
te of prior texts into newly imagined combinations” (32). Bing includes 
| math eae urge, that desire to reanimate the past” (83). Booker includes 

tlquotatio plagiary in the repertoire of carnival and transgression. Hebel says 

5 ee a Is va device for activation of two texts” (6). 
velds his ee Immature poets imitate; mature poets steal. . . . The good poet 

theft into a whole of feeling which is unique, utterly different from 


at fro 3 % 
“ating a Which it was torn” (Sacred Wood 125). He also says, somewhat over- 


T a pursuing a method which others must pursue after him. They 
f ot be 


les of imitators, any more than the scientist who uses the discover- 
tions an Einstein in pursuing his own independent, further investiga- 
5 (Selected Prose 177) 


Do 
i deaths Frame includes under the heading of solar symbolism the return 
1 Nee a 


ionian batty st from darkness, blinding as a solar motif, the stages of 
UM to J; pecs that follows the course of the sun, and “kindle” (MD 3) as 
t/life. Max Müller’s solar mythology includes India and the Vedic 
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god of fire (“rubbing stick to stick” [MD 282]). The mythology of Pal 
lyzes the solar character of Sampson (MD 274), in Dorson 28 and 5 
ntly the circular life of salmon marks them as solar fish. 

7 The number refers to a line. References to volume, chapter and li 
classical literature are given, for example, as Propertius 2.1.50, jl line in 
8 Latin elegy, in general, is love poetry written in couplets, one lin 
ameter, one in pentameter. The implied unevenness of metrical feet ha 
gested that elegy “limps” like Gerty MacDowell in Ulysses. See also the lim Sug 
Sara in The Years (see Cramer). It has no relation with pastoral elegy (see Ve pin 
Benediktson (Propertius: Modernist Poet 135) indicates that Joyce employed W. 
giarized?) Propertius 4.7. Callimachus pla- 


mer ana. 


pare 5n22, Ap 


€ in hey. 


founded an aesthetics based upon a semiotic fact: the independence of 
the literal meaning; an exercise in equilibrium and therefore in grace- 
fulness, a text that, far from being a mirror to reality, is equivocal to the 
point of dizziness; a form of writing that is sufficient unto itself because 
it does not explain anything. (Veyne 19) 


See also Cameron 52, 471-83. Callimachus, a librarian who did not care for big 
books, mega biblion/mega kakon, preferred Homer to the Hellenistic imitations 
of Homer in his own time. 

9 Propertius typically mentions Homer by way of elegiac convention, prais- 
ing Ulysses’s sexual partner who waited for him, and his happy return in spite 
of difficulties (2.6.23, 2.9.3-7, 2.14.3, 2.26.37, 3.7.41), and his weeping at the 
death of his crew. Propertius 3.12.23-36 follows some unknown tradition, as 
Benediktson notes. Propertius mentions Helen in relation to elegiac conven- 
tions instead of the epic Trojan War (2.1.50, 2.15.18, 2.31.32, 2.34.5). Once he 
summarizes the features of the Trojan War by way of a parasiopesis, the parts 
he will pass over. In the poems of Propertius, the speaker, hence the distanc- 
ing “persona loquens,” is not always to be construed as the poet. These are not 
confessional poems. 

10 Miss Kilman, whose smell is noticeable, like the wound of the tormented 
Greek hero Philoctetes, like him learns through suffering the Greek con 
place pathein/mathein (Sophocles, Philoctetes lines 537-38): “No one knew the 
agony” (MD 196, 199). ; : located 

11 According to Austin (106-07), the Homeric thumos 1s variously Tene 
in the chest or lungs. When the person is in doubt, it can split in two: a a 
tions as a receptacle of intellectual activity and as a source of emotion—]°} 5 i 
desire, and grief. It can be “diminished or wasted by grief, filled or peel by 
food, grief, or weeping, can be storm-tossed, stirred up, melted, bew! ices, € 
eros.” It also “orders, urges, hopes, restrains, flutters with anxiety 1J a ue 
alts, forbids, has volition and daring, can be arrogant and intransige)™ 
lous or incredulous.” See also Padel 21-29. 1. 1920 novel 

12 There had been several novels, including D. H. Lawrence Aes In 
Women in Love, in which portraits of Ottoline Morrell were oem there vould 
Woolf told Ottoline that “when she wrote her great Garsington noveis 


z ” roc. 
be a streak of white lightning—and that would be Ottoline aiae thant 
Kilman’s “éclair,” in French, is “lightning,” a better e indeed (WD 


Sally Seton’s “in a flash of lightning” but very carefully ca 
53, 199). 
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13 Jt is doubtless troubling to Septimus Smith that the Cyclops’s preferred 


diet i a ing back to life, see Detienne 243-45 and Frazer, “Appendix” 1.359 ff. 
i A such conventions, see Cairns. These conventions are extremely man- 


however natural they may seem to the uninitiated, and they draw atten- 
nered, ore than to the matter. 
jon tO t : 


"A distinction is also made between monologues—always spoken aloud in 
Homer, used “when a character is alone, cannot be heard by others, and hence 
an utter what he thinks’—and embedded focalization—“used when other char- 
aters are present” and “not meant to overhear his thoughts” and “only the reader 
informed of these perceptions and feelings, and not the characters in the story” 
(de Jong 30, 43). Hence, when Peter says, “Nobody yet knew he was in Lon- 
don’ (77), his monologue is spoken aloud. Miss Kilman (“Fool! Simpleton!” 
‘MD 189) exemplifies embedded focalization. Some extracts from Mrs. 
Dalloway are given by de Jong in addition to the relevant Homeric quotations. 
pena Peter’s Homeric “turn for mechanics” (73) with “Odysseus of the many 
a (polymechanos) ( Odyssey 14.486). 

Soh ramer, who has said that the Homeric tales and most Greek drama 

ae to inspire masculine aggression in the service of the state” (206), re- 

sical ereby a Perspective that apparently conforms to her preconceived ideo- 
i ph occupations. She has further difficulty in interpreting the work of Jane 
pason regarding ritual and Greek literature. 

vineyard pecan utopian world features fertility, including fruit trees and 

tds, A, are never exhausted. Calypso’s flourishing grove of trees with 

Hen ture, and kitchen garden is comparable. Many of the Homeric is- 
erty i endless fertility and growth without cultivation (making the plow 
ell the g hese all conform to the conventional locus amoenus. In London, 
Kens garden world is typical: St. James’s Park, Green Park, Hyde Park, 

ardens, Regents Park. Italy also features the Milan gardens (MD 


v 
West 

nis wae that “whenever a ship metaphor is applied to a woman the 
Sven ous” (69). 


ri ; Š r i as 
© says: “Ever since Homer and Hesiod, a voice was envisioned as 
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something that ‘flowed,’” and for Pindar, “speech is frequently liqui 
Svenbro (88 and n35) for his examples. iquid.” See 

22 Being bound face to face also suggests the Wars of Venus and ee 
hand combat. “to. 

23 Lady Bruton is similarly of two minds. “She might come; or she m; 
not come” (see Penelope in Homer’s Odyssey 19.524; Sappho LP 51 LP; Might 
rent designation for fragments of the poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus ee 
tions as a title.]). A similar scenario appears in Terence’s Eunuchus: “She unc- 
the trouble to ask me over, do I gor... Locks me out... . summons me a 
She can go down on her knees; Im not coming back.” Eventually it is ae 
ated that the woman in question might rub her eyes and “squeeze me 
dribble of moisture” (Terence, Eunuchus 1-69; trans. Douglass Parker) 
Horace’s parody of this episode has the scorned lover “wondering if he should 
or shouldn’t go. . . . But now, now that she’s asked me, should I go? . . . She 
rejects me, recalls me. Go back? No, not if she begs” (Horace, Satires 2.3, lines 
260-64; trans. Jacob Fuchs). 

24 The Homeric odyssey of Virgil’s hero Aeneas is said to be imitated in the 
first six books of the Aeneid. The odyssey of Apuleius’s hero (The Golden Ass) is 
performed after he has been transformed into an ass by a witch. Peter Walsh, 
like Hugh Whitbread, is reduced to a “whimpering, snivelling old ass” (for “asses’ 
see MD 121, 173, 179). In the Satyricon, Petronius characterizes “Encolpius asa 
comic version of Odysseus persecuted over land and sea by the wrath of Pria- 
pus (rather than Poseidon) and obsessed with his beautiful but fickle girlfriend 
Kirke” (Brilliant 167). Homer’s Odyssey is a popular comic vehicle. 

25 The wind pertains to Ralph Lyon (“lyin’”), as in Henry James’s “The Liar,’ 
suggesting the “false word” (a fart), and the eponymous character is true to his 
name. This draws attention to the stories of the Odyssey, the heroic master of 
lies and disguises, his epic, and this novel, all of which are “a paradoxical mix 
ture of truth and false appearances” (Segal 183). Woolf comments on 


a passage in the Odyssey where laughter begins to steal upon US. - - To 
laugh instantly it is almost necessary (although Aristophanes may sup- 
ply us with an exception) to laugh in English. Humour, after all, is closely 
bound up with a sense of the body. (CR 36) 


In Greek, bronte (like “Emily Brontë”—MD 285) is vox propria for c 
(Henderson 195n14). his ref 
26 See Hansen on orchids. My thanks to Professor David Payne Do 365, 
erence and other helpful suggestions. For orchids in Proust, see 1: 499, * 
650, 654. In Proust, “Burma” appears as “Berma” the actress. eare’ 
27 The well-known Homeric View from the Walls is parodied in Shae race 
Romeo and Juliet 1.5.128-30, in Surtees’s Mr. Sponge’s Sporting ‘ arty it 
track (ch. 68), and in Flaubert’s Sentimental Education (2.1) ata S O ir 
which the wind blows open the curtains and birds from an aUn p 
vade the room. At the end of the party, things are scattered on the 


repitation 
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Risking the Cracks: The Mystic Self 
in Henry James’s The Golden Bow 


ANN- MARIE PRIEST 


Wee Maggie Verver, in Henry James’s novel The Golden Bowl, first be- 
gins to suspect that her husband, Amerigo, is having an affair, it’s not 
because of his unexplained absences or his evident predilection for the com- 
pany of his beautiful young mother-in-law, Charlotte. Such material “clues’ 
as these mean less than nothing to her. They can be explained by the cozy 
“arrangement” among the four (Maggie, Amerigo, Charlotte, and Maggie's 
father, Adam), in which Maggie is a willing participant—and which, how- 
ever curious it may appear to the uninitiated, satisfactorily accounts for such 
apparent oddities as Amerigo’s repeated public appearances with his 
mother-in-law. In fact, it is not any action of Amerigo’s that arouses Maggie's 
suspicions—she catches him in no furtive look of love, no subtle betrayal of 
hidden passion. Instead, she simply has a growing sense that her husband 
and her stepmother are connected in some way. She begins to recognize 1" 
Amerigo expressions, phrases, and attitudes that she has seen in Charlotte 
to identify a “kinship of expression in the two faces” (349) and “identities 
of behavior, expression and tone” (350). The two seem to have the = 
impulses, the same words, and, worst of all, the same way of “treating, Ne 
(353). Their “kinship” comes to seem, for her, like “a medallion cna : 
on either side a cherished little portrait”: “The miniatures were back to ‘ 
but she saw them for ever face to face, and when she looked from a an 
the other she found in Charlotte’s eyes the gleam . . . that had com 
gone for her in the Prince’s” (350). den Bouh 

The narrator of The Sacred Fount, who, like Maggie in The Go ‘ons and 
becomes absorbed in trying to identify the existence of hidden pas“! 
illicit affairs by tracing their effects, comments that: 
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of course familiar enough that when people were so deeply in 


MS ney rubbed off on each other—that a great pressure of soul to 
a usually left on either side a sufficient show of tell-tale traces. 
si 

(16) 


rrator, the idea that a passion sufficiently intimate and intense 
e kind of transfer between the lovers is “familiar enough.” But 
“familiar” idea further, speculating that passion between lovers 
kind of “channel” between them through which the very essence of 
(ee “the full-fed ri ingt » 

may flow into the other, as he ec Iver sweeping to the sea” (245). 
ee i passion, he suggests, is transformative: youth, energy, beauty, charm, 
a may flow from one person to another, resulting in visible, tan- 
r changes in each. Thus the narrator, when he confronts one of his “sus- 
; as,” Gilbert Long, uses very similar words to those Maggie finds to de- 
aibe her sense of a foreign influence in her husband: “He faced me there 
wih another light than his own, spoke with another sound, thought with 
mother ease and understood with another ear” (163). 

This aspect of The Sacred Fount has been seen by Leon Edel as one of 
lhe most explicit developments of the so-called “vampire theme” in James’s 
work (Henry James 16). This is because of the emphasis in the novel on the 
‘ining’ of one partner by the other: in the process of “exchange,” one 
pron becomes “bloated” (67) while the other is sucked dry (81); “[o]ne 
the pair . . . has to pay for the other” (29). Indeed, in developing his 
lteory about the Brissendens, the narrator tells his friend Obert that what 
is. Brissenden, who appears to have suddenly acquired a youth and beauty 
tehas never had before, has extracted from her husband, who appears to 
fw older by the minute, is “new blood”; and he, to supply her with “her 
p once of time and bloom,” has “had to tap the sacred fount” (29) 
En energy, indeed, his very life, and is thus visibly depleted. While 
of cater Mrs. Brissenden is “the flooded banks HO waan the source 
top" (30) (245), her victim-husband, the “source,” is paying to his last 
a of the occult in James’s work, Martha Banta argues that 
tou! hag oe to a “vampire heritage” in which the blood-sucking gothic 
en replaced, in the nineteenth century, by 


for the na 
enables som 
yetakes this 


the us ea 3 : 
. ~ Vampire-like creature that takes possession of the soul of the liv- 


af erson and, by drawing forth its force, causes the victim to waste 

human ‘ The ‘new supernaturalism’ . . . portrayed baleful but quite 

Others ; Sponges’ that drew away strength, thoughts, and souls of 
in recognizably psychological terms. (89) 


eral of Jam ae E : 
S novels and stories, she writes, explicitly draw on this tra- 
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dition. It manifests itself often as a push by one character for « 

of another, as in the struggle between Olive Chancellor and Baul ese 
for Verena Tarrant’s “soul” in The Bostonians (Banta 96-97), or i NSOMe 
ness’s battle for Miles’s “soul” in The Turn of the Screw (127). € gover. 

In a consideration of James’s later fiction, the question of vampin 
one person feasting, physically and/or psychically, on another, ee 
that person in the process—is less important, I would argue, than aes n 
possibility of vampirism suggests for the kind of “self” that appears ee 
work.! More significant than the ghoulish tale of depletion and replica 8 
ment is the assumption that necessarily underlies any vampirism: that T 
self is permeable. Banta’s image of the sponge is a telling one; a sponge : 
porous, able to be completely permeated by fluid, and this contact changes 
its whole character—it becomes soft and flexible where before it was hard 
and rigid—even while it remains what it has always been. What the “human 
sponge” soaks up, according to Banta, is the “strength, thoughts, and souls 
of others,” taking them into itself, changing accordingly, but nevertheless 
remaining recognizably itself. The characters in The Sacred Fount appear to 
be similarly permeable: there is flow from one to another, whether imaged 
as a “sipping” from the sacred fount or the flooding of a river, and this flow 
leads to ongoing transformations of the self. 

That this “interchange” is described in strictly negative terms—thatis, 
as vampirism—reflects, I would argue, the conventional notion that the self 
should be inviolable. The ideal of mature selfhood is independence and 
self-determination,? and in the light of that ideal, permeability is a threat 
ening concept. Banta writes that 


[t]he possession by the self of what is not the self was a major sin n 

the tradition James inherited, whether drawn from Nathaniel 

Hawthorne’s abhorrence of the desecration of the sanctty of the 

human heart or his father’s denunciation of ‘spiritual snatching. 
(83) 


‘ : » o: ; È ects 
“Possession” is necessarily a danger and a threat in a culture that oie 
people to be “rational and self-conscious” (Plamenatz xx), tO cee fa 
individuals with the power to think, act, experience, and decide 1 


selves. rson m4) 
. ¢ : e 
There is no doubt that in James’s novels the influence o F as a flow 
pees : ; i o 
have on another—which is at times described as “possess10® ini 


iy 
» . ted as sl 
of some “essence” from one person to another—is often Cae in 
ter, horrifying, and evil. In particular, the association of such ne 
with sexual passion means that it tends to partake of the am oft 
theless, the! ee 


many of the novels display about sexual love. Never 
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i interaction and exchange with others, selves who develop and 
in cons Rough such encounters, is also a persistent feature of James’s nov- 
gange € ularly the later ones. And there is, alongside the “gothic” tradi- 
ds P identifies, another tradition in which this idea of a permeable 
Fin exchange” with what is around it, can be seen more positively. 
for Psychical Research (SPR) that sprang up in the last decade 
nineteenth century as a “scientific” response to the spiritualist move- 
ofthe and which counted philosophers and scientists among its members, 
ee ly interested in the “scientific” study of those aspects of spiritu- 
A that seemed to bear on the human psyche (Banta 9). The society’s 
tude to psychical phenomena seems generally to have been skeptical, 
wt nevertheless there was a certain excitement in its approach to these 
penomena, a willingness to consider the “reality” of things that, like men- 
al telepathy, could not be explained by the laws of physics. In 1913, the 
philosopher Henry Bergson, assuming the presidency of the society, de- 
dared that: 


gf ase 
fhe Society 


It would be monstrous and inexplicable that we should be only 
what we appear to be, nothing but ourselves, whole and complete 
in ourselves, separated, isolated, circumscribed by our bodies, our 
consciousness, our birth, and our death. We become possible and 
probable only on the conditions that we project beyond ourselves 
on every side, and that we stretch in every direction throughout 
tme and space. (qtd. in Banta 31) 


This viewpoint is very much at odds with the “commonsense” (scientific) 
Tew of the self as, indeed, “separated, isolated, circumscribed.” Bergson 
my have been thinking of telepathy or other psychological “powers” that 
= radically to challenge traditional ideas of the way the psyche func- 
ie et 1t was capable of. Nevertheless, his conception ofa seli 
ara Whole and complete” in itself, that projects beyond itself on 
Rtcula pe with the “selves” of those characters in James s novels, 
m thei A e lovers, who bear the visible imprint of their beloven, ising 

las pees, feelings, and impulses, experiencing the other in “oc- 
Medame eTA instances, the boundaries of the self are never Zool ite. 
Comment Sie in Portrait of a Lady, seems explicitly to preempt Bergson’s 
Vion, she tells Isabel: “There’s no such thing as an isolated man 
bes - What shall we call our ‘self’? Where does it begin? Where 


it end> 3 . 
losha | Over flows into everything that belongs to us—and then it 


Bowl there is no question (at least overtly) of vampirism. 


Cre is : 
Nevertheless very much the sense that the characters are in some 
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ways open to one another, that there is a “flow,” not of lifebloog 
ing, ideas, will, intention—all those things we tend to think of as 
the “self.” Sexual passion tends to be both a cause and a sign 
expanded self, as with Charlotte and Amerigo. However, other 
relationships, such as the passionately “filial” relationship betwe 
and her father Adam or the intense, love-hate relationship betwe 
and Charlotte, also enable a kind of “communion” in which eac 


of the other. 


but of feel. 
making u 

of such Af 
Passionate 
en Ma ie 
en Maggie 
h Partakes 


Bo comments, cited above, have a mystical ring—in the vague 
sense in which the word mystic is often used, implying something out. 
side of the realm of the known and verifiable, and certainly of Plamenat;’s 
“rational and self-conscious.” There are crossovers between the kinds of phe. 
nomena being investigated by the SPR and those often designated “myst 
cal.” Indeed, William James, who was active in the SPR for some years, was 
very interested in mystical experience, as his book Varieties of Religious Expe. 
rience (based on the Gifford lectures he gave in 1901-2) shows. As John 
Auchard points out, William James stayed with Henry at Lamb House for 
five months in 1901 while he was working on the lectures, in which he quotes 
extensively from the writings of mystics from different religious traditions— 
including the Christian mystics St. John of the Cross and Teresa of Avila— 
as well as from contemporaries with no identifiable religious affiliations who 
had had mystical experiences. William James’s interest in mysticism cannot, 
of course, be seen as a guarantee of a similar interest or exposure on Henry 
James’s part. However, John Auchard argues that “[i]n conversation, M 
draft, in composition, and in final published form, Varieties of Religious Expe 
riencewas perhaps the work of his brother which Henry James knew on most 
intimate terms” (96-97). The implication is that James had at least a pass 
ing familiarity not only with his brother’s definition of mysticism—4 dn 
tion that has become something of a standard in philosophical an 
mysticism in the twentieth century—but also with excerpts from ies 
texts. As well as such direct influences, it seems likely that James woul a 
encountered mystical thought and possibly mystical texts 11 the oe in 
milieu in which he lived. Auchard argues that mysticism was in the 


ites, 
Europe in the last decade of the nineteenth century. In 1899, he w a 
‘the y 


[t]he dramatic critic Francisque Sarcey began to wonder a ile Ma 
accountable wind of mysticism blowing through France, ave thing 
Nordau decried the shade of the mystic dragged into © ry, be 
into magazines, both old and new; into newspapers; 
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novel, criticism, songs .. - into every genre you can think of.’ 
(95-96) 
-garde in France who had rejected the Catholic Church, 
es, a “diffuse nostalgia for the supernatural” (Jean Pierrot, 
; Auchard 95). It is tempting to speculate that Henry James, the skep- 
din of a passionate, if eccentric, Swedenborgian, might have been as 
il AA to this nostalgia—to call it only that—as his brother and many 
suscep ontemporaries were.’ 
Beier or not he had any direct exposure to mystical texts, it seems 
dear that he was exploring, in his own genre, some of the same issues with 
which mystics grappled in theirs: in particular, the sense of “secret” knowl- 
edge that is not accessible to language but which is experienced (if not re- 
valed) in an ineffable exchange between lovers. In conceiving of such an 
achange, James repeats and in some cases reworks, in his own, secular con- 
ist, the Christian mystic’s attack on the conventional understanding of 
ifentity. The Christian mystic explicitly works against the defining charac- 
enstics of identity: instead of seeking self-determination, self-sufficiency, 
ad the rights and powers of individual will, she seeks to empty herself of 
‘elf in order to be filled with God. The mystic soul, writes thirteenth-cen- 
ty mystic Mechthild of Magdeburg, must “love the naughting, / And flee 
lie sel” (17). The mystic actively seeks possession by another—to be 
dained of her will, her identity, even her life. In a vision with clear vampiric 
Nertones, Mechthild offers Christ, in the form of “a bleeding lamb,” her 
omheart’s blood: “the pure Lamb laid itself on its own image in the stall of 
tbody and sucked her heart with its tender lips. The more it sucked the 
a she gave herself to it” (36). But this does not make the mystic simply a 
ed eager “victim,” caught up in helpless, masochistic abjection. She 
ee Ag possess and absorb her beloved. Hadewijch, describing 
Ree sing her divine lover, writes: “While desire pours out and 
ih fen rinks, / ube soul consumes what belongs to it in love / And sinks 
dine ( ee Love's fruition. . . . Thus is the loving soul well fed by Love 
ad finds a enten 136). In a frenzy, she drinks and feeds on her lover, 
liligo’ econ an this consumption. Again, Hal OWE of Angela of 
"ound in naa Christ thrusts Angela’s “spiritual sons into the bleeding 
the Whole f side: “The redness of his blood colored the lips of some, and 
by gy, ace of others” (246). If the mystic is drained by her lover, she 
tm lood, sipping from his “sacred fount” as she sips from the 


pere was, 


Nio 
have transforming him into herself. 
Mh that. 2 tale of the vicious violation of the boundaries of the self 


e : “ sco” 
Narrator of Fount sets up with his everlasting “poor Briss”), the 
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mystics tell of a loving self who is defined through a passionate 
tionship of exchange with her beloved. The mystic defines he 
fixed and inviolable but as fluid: she overflows the boundaries 
order to become part of her lover, and this “flow” is both spiritual 
gible, in the “soul”) and physical, in and of the body.* Thus Hadewijch ne 


» Joyful Tela. 
T Self not T 
of the selfin 


(intan. 
tes of 
how wondrously sweet the beloved dwells in the other belo 
how thoroughly one dwells in the other, so that neither one p 
other knows themselves apart. But they possess and rejoice į a the 
other mouth in mouth, heart in heart, body in body, soul in a 
and one sweet divine nature flows through them both, and A 
one through themselves, yet remain themselves, and will always = 
mainso. (qtd. in Vanderauwera 194) : 


ved, and 


The word flow appears over and over in modern English translations of the 
work of medieval mystics, and imagery associated with water—flowing, flood. 
ing, intermingling, submerging—is very common in mystic descriptions of 
union. Marguerite Porete describes herself as swimming “in the sea of de- 
lights, flowing and running out of the Divinity” (109), and of being “melted 
and dissolved” in her beloved “like a body of water which flows from the 
sea, which has some name. . . . And when this water or river returns into the 
sea, it loses its course and its name” (158). Mechthild of Magdeburg, in her 
book The Flowing Light of the Godhead, writes of an erotic “embrace” in which 
lover and beloved are “one, as water with wine” (9); and Teresa of Avila 
describes “spiritual marriage” as being “like rain falling from heaven intoa 
river or stream, becoming one and the same liquid, so that the river and 
the rain water cannot be divided; or it resembles a streamlet flowing into 
the ocean, which cannot afterwards be disunited from it” (176). 

Mystics are not in a state of joyous union all the time. In fact, ma) 
mystical texts document ongoing cycles of desperately painful separation 
followed by ecstatic communion. Nevertheless, mystic union tends to w 
the mystic permanently, whether or not the mystic is in a state of wee 
given moment: it is very difficult to separate water and wine once Ce 
been mingled. Mechthild of Magdeburg describes the effects : E in 
union in terms that prefigure Maggie’s sense that when she 10 
Charlotte’s eyes she sees the gleam of Amerigo’s: 


His eyes in my eyes, 

His heart in my heart, 

His soul in my soul 

Embraced and unwearied. (34) 


mselves: i 
forme 


r “remain the 


Nevertheless, even in union the soul and her love er yrans 
is 


Hadewijch puts it. Angela of Foligno writes of how the sou 
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without having lost its own substance” (301). There are bound- 

po 6° self, even though those boundaries, like those of the body, are 
wits © the fas porous rather than as solid and impermeable. Nevertheless, 
ceived O “entire life is changed” as a result of her experience of union 
ihe ae) The “occult” connection between mystic and lover remains, 
ie potential for “flow” through the membrane of the self. Thus 

ys does ite Porete writes of how she became “intoxicated” from what not 

Mat ae lover has drunk: she is so inebriated “because her Lover has 
she ein it, for between Him and her, through transformation by Love, 
a i no difference, whatever there might be of natures” (105-06). 

y a model of subjectivity this is dramatically different from what 
jnidotti calls the “subject” of “classical rationalism” (97). It is a different 
way of thinking about, and of experiencing, the relationship between self 
ndother that, according to psychoanalysis, defines subjectivity.> In the mys- 
ictext, love for the other replaces the traditional psychoanalytic model of 
uting off all connections with the other and appropriating the self as 
ather® Love, Kristeva writes, is “[b]oth a fear and a need of no longer being 
inited, held back, but going beyond. Dread of transgressing not only pro- 
rieties or taboos but also, and above all, fear of crossing and desire to cross 
lie boundaries of the self” ( Tales of Love 6). It is through a love relationship 
which the “boundaries of the self” are crossed and recrossed that the 
istic (and the lover) makes and loses and remakes her or his identity. She 
balmost a prototype of the Kristevan idea of the subject: “we are subjects in 
ims, ceaselessly losing our identity, destabilized by fluctuations in our re- 
htions to the other, to whom we nevertheless remain bound by a kind of 
Homeostasis” (In the Beginning 9). 

Any attempt to write (about) this mystical self is an attempt to write 
about) Something that is largely unknown within Western thought—some- 
aa according to philosopher and psychoanalyst Luce Irigaray, has 
ie a that is unconscious and, as such, unspeakable (an arena 
Mie mie are very familiar with). Irigaray writes that ior this naon the 
i move beyond “light,” beyond the realm of “the eye,” which is 

"to the reason,” into “darkness”: Mysticism 


ec Place where consciousness is no longer master, where, to its 
ae reusion, it sinks into a dark night that is also fire and 
follows « his is the place where ‘she’—and in some cases he, if he 
from i her lead—speaks about the dazzling glare which comes 
‘Subje € source of light that has been logically repressed, about 
mi ct and ‘Other’ flowing out into an embrace of fire that 


min 
Bles one term into another, about contempt for form as such, 
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about mistrust for understanding as an obstacle along th 
jouissance and mistrust for the dry desolation of a © path of 
(Speculum 191) R 


This is not to say that the mystical self is illogical or nonsensical, but 
that it cannot be spoken about in discourses in which the relation ea 
ration between self and other is enshrined—at least not without failu Sepa- 
coherence. It can be approached only indirectly, negatively. Irigaray BS of 
that those values that come into play in mysticism are values that have oe 
repressed within the dominant discourses of rationality, and thus the i 
pear within those discourses either as “nothingness” or as “excess” ad 
patriarchal values of “property, production, order, form, unity, visibility 
and erection” (This Sex 86). If the “subject” is defined by form, unity, ai 
visibility, the fluid self, who is characterized by exchange, dispersal, and 
transformation, can be at best an inferior or incomplete subject and at worst 
a nonsubject, a “nothing” (and this helps to explain the mystic’s “I am not’ 
[for example, Porete 201]). Irigaray argues that the qualities that come into 
play in mystical discourse are associated with the feminine—the “nothing 
that is woman” (Speculum 166)—and her texts suggest that in bringing these 
qualities into play, making them the raw materials for a reworking of sub- 
jectivity, mysticism offers the possibility of a new subjectivity in which the 
feminine is not repressed and absent. Some of her own writing (particu: 
larly Elemental Passions) invokes a fluid, “feminine” relation between selfand | 


other that emphasizes the “mystery that woman represents in a culture | 


claiming to count everything, to number everything by units, to inventory 
everything as individualities. She is neither one nor two ” (This Sex 26). 


tory “individualt 
duation—clashes 


I? The Golden Bowl, that culture which wants to inven 
n essay that 


ties’—that is, in which subjectivity is defined as indivi 


[s]ex often seems in James an almost mystical attack OT 
of the primacy of liberal individualism, as though making + the ind 
with two backs were to dehumanize each partner and—1 

vidual is the unit of value—provide a parody and corrup 
idea of meaning itself. (448) 


tion ©. 


It is largely through sexual relationships, particularly hidden one’ 


kind of mystical self I have been describing comes into play in subvert the 
els; such relationships do indeed seem to challenge, eve? on in such? 
“primacy of liberal individualism” (though not, I would argu’ 
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«dehumanize” the partners). In The Wings of the Dove, the hidden 
ationship between Kate Croy and Merton Densher makes a mock- 
Theale’s attempts to deal with each on an individual basis. In 
the hidden sexual relationship between Chad Newsome 


rel 


has no value, that debases the currency. The hidden sexual relation- 
hat petween Amerigo and Charlotte undermines the attempts of both 
A and her father to deal with each as an “individual unit of value,” 
“alto dispose of each as an object of art. But if sex does constitute an at- 
acon “the primacy of liberal individualism,” this attack is, I would argue, 
yno means straightforwardly destructive. 
"In The Golden Bowl, he individual appears over and over again to be at 
ikof being swamped, flooded, submerged in the other. The novel is full 
dimages of fluids; in particular, its images of bodies of water and of com- 
munion cups seem to echo and even expand the mystics’ use of fluid imag- 
ey to evoke a permeable self in mystic union. The sense of risk associated 
wih submersion is brought out through an elaborate series of metaphors 
moling boats. When Amerigo tells Fanny Assingham that he and Char- 
bite are both “in Mr. Verver’s boat” (228), he is not only suggesting that 
liyare in the same situation in relation to Mr. Verver. He is also bringing 
no play a range of associations suggestive of the relative safety—but also 
te constraint—of being in the boat rather than in the water. He begins by 
1a Fanny that if it wasn’t for Mr. Verver he himself would have sunk “to 
a aaao down, down, down’” (228). Fanny understands him 
i erring to his failing finances: “it had taken his father-in-law’s great 
dio Eo taken no small slice, to surround him with an element in which, 
ee y Weighted as he had originally been, he could pecuniarily float” 
i — of submersion, he has been “saved” (229), lifted high and dry, 
Meson ee money. Adam Verver’s “boat,” then, is a place of safety, of 
Tom the “deepest depths.” Nevertheless, this safe place is rather 


Constri 
“ed both for him and for Charlotte, as Amerigo goes on to explain: 
The ‘boar 
4 © boat’, you see... is a good deal tied up at the dock, or an- 


iota ifyou like, out in the stream. I have to jump out from time 
Your = ‘0 stretch my legs, and you'll probably perceive, if you give it 
he Seton, that Charlotte really can’t help occasionally doing 
dock €. It isn’t even a question, sometimes, of one’s getting to the 
We deck has to take a header and splash about in the water. . . . 
n t drown, we shan’t sink. . . . (230) 
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Despite his desire to be saved from the “depths,” then, Ameri 
to be able to submerge himself at will, to leave the “dry” safı 


go also Wants 
ety Of the life 


Adam Verver offers him and “splash about in the water.” The ima 

boat suggests a realm of consciousness, order, and control. It js ine of the 
realm—the Symbolic, in psychoanalytic terms—where money and fo 
ues of capitalism (clear exchange values and use values for clear] a val 
guishable individual units) dominate. The water, that fluid, tactile ae ae 
is the slightly threatening “underside” of that realm—the place hese 
Irigaray puts it, consciousness is “no longer master.” Thus Maggie, elenii 
in the novel, speaks of being swept by the “warmly-washing wave” of n 
passion for Amerigo, her will, her very consciousness, submerged and DA 
“She . . . lived for hours she couldn’t count under the dizzying smothering 
welter—positively in submarine depths where everything came to her 
through walls of emerald and mother-of-pearl” (354). In this submarine 
world Maggie experiences her own passion, but is quite removed from the 
social world of speech and action and will. She desperately desires such sub- 
mersion but lives in “terror of the weakness [it] produced in her” (345), 
She wants to act—‘“she had positively something to do” (345)—and to act, 
even to speak, she must keep herself afloat, which means that she must keep 
herself separate from Amerigo. Toward the end of the novel, still struggling 
against this passion, she describes her need to cling to some “plank” (sig 
nificantly, that of “a word,” suggesting again the dominance of the social 
over the instinctual and the bodily) to save her from sinking into the “great 
sea” of her desire (568). As Yeazell writes, this sea is that of “the psyche's 
unspoken and only half-conscious demands” (20). Submersion is the los 
of that defined social realm in which the “subject” is established; but it's 
also a chance to experience, in the repressed realm of passion, instinct, and 
touch, a self whose boundaries are permeable. 

Mystical union may seem to be a fairly extreme ins 
change between self and other. For one thing, one © Hee 
(strictly speaking) human—although it is important to note thatint oe 
ings of the female mystics I have looked at, the insistence on an ree 
of Christ “in his humanity,” and the repeated experience of uro E> a 
union, in and of the body, challenges attempts to limit mystic union 


tance of fluid inter 
f the lovers is 20! 


ow 


: iden B 
psyche or spirit. But the kind of fluid interchange evoked in The Golas mys 
cs experience aa 
haps incons” 
moment beg? e 


ily route : 
rarily pre oc! 


is, nevertheless, in some ways very similar to that mysti 
tic union. The most overt instance of this occurs, per 
between Fanny Assingham and her husband, Bob. The 
once again, imagery of boats and water. Fanny, tempo 


; I 
lovers and forced to leave them together at Matcham, is deep} 
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wently “wrapped in nor thoughts” (297). Bob, watching her, has “a 
i d, snes of deep waters”: 
he had been out on these waters for him, visibly. . . . He hadn’t 
Betis d for an hour, during her adventure, the shore of the mystic 
jake; he had on the contrary stationed himself where she could sig- 
A to him at need. Her need would have arisen if the planks of her 
park had parted—then some sort of plunge would have become his 
immediate duty. . - - Before he had plunged, however—that is be- 
fore he had uttered a question—he saw, not without relief, that she 
was making for land. He watched her steadily paddle, always a little 
nearer, and at last he felt her boat bump. (297) 


Once again, sinking into the water represents danger; and the rescue, if it 
tad been necessary, would have been achieved through “utterance”—by 
pinging Fanny back into the realm of language (the social, the Symbolic) 
ndenabling her to construct, in and through language, a version of events 
itis not too threatening, which will “save” her (“so far as consistently 
speaking of them as still safe might save them” [306]). The “mystic lake” is 
figure for Fanny’s own unconscious—for all those things she has been 
relusing to see and to name, to bring into language and thus into the social 

ralm in which her own power, though not insignificant, is necessarily lim- 
ited. Her safe arrival at the “shore” is signaled, for Bob, by her own utter 
ace—her escape into the comparatively solid realm of language from the 
heat of all she will not name. But her utterance is, typically, a denial: “We 
‘ee all wrong. There’s nothing” (297)—an allusion to the “nothing” 
lumeable) that is between Charlotte and Amerigo. 

What follows is a conversation that, like so many of the conversations in 
is novel, is strikingly apophatic—that is, it is a quite clear and close ex- 
co the mystical “strategy” of “unsaying.” Apophasis, or unsaying, en- 
a ees to frustrate the referential function of language, and thus to 
Woy F what they see as Janguage’s materiality and temporality (see 
ise, inap ), and Its Imposition of categories of being that are, they be- 

Oe to the divine. To the mystic, language, as the realm of 
oledge n and the temporal, must be evaded if true knowledge—a 
a a h “human” ways of thinking—is to be attained. But 

7 Wee y possible escape from language is into silence—and this is 
continually take up only selectively. Instead, they use language against 
Wet tie Yy challenging its capacity to fix meaning. Gillespie and Ross 
ee e eS that characterize mystic discourse aim to ausa 
tin ie and interpretative processes of the discursive mind (io). 
Y contradictory possibilities of meaning, mystic texts “defy 


of 
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or defer the lapse into linearity and monovalency that character; 

conventional interpretation” (57). STIZES moy 
Through “unsaying,” then, mystics seek to evade received x 

and forms and move into the realm of “unknowing,” of formic ees 

silence, in which mystic union can take place. Sells describes Gea and 

a “language of ephemeral, double propositions”: yng” as 


a) No statement about X can rest as a valid statement 
be corrected by a further statement, which itself must be 
in a discourse without closure. 

b) The meaningfulness of the apophatic moment of discou 
is unstable, residing in the momentary tension between two aaa 
sitions. 

c) The habits of language pull the writer and the reader toward 
reifying the last proposition as a meaningful utterance. To prevent 
such reification, ever-new correcting propositions must be ad- 
vanced. (207) 


The conversation between Fanny and Bob Assingham largely consists of such 
double propositions: Fanny will make an assertion, and then, echoed or 
questioned by Bob, make a second assertion “correcting”—significantly 
modifying—the first. That statement will then itself undergo modification 
later in the conversation. No statement is ever unproblematically true in 
itself: the “truth” lies somewhere in between the crosshatching of statement 
upon statement. Thus, for instance, Fanny declares: 


but Must 
Corrected 


“I think there’s nothing they’re not now capable of—in their so 


intense good faith.” 
“Good faith?”—he echoed the words, which had in fact some 


thing of an odd ring, critically. 
“Their false position. It comes to the same thing.” (304) 


The idea of their “false position” must modify the idea of their e 
good faith”—both ideas have, indeed, in juxtaposition, “something 0 a 
odd ring.” But neither establishes Fanny’s own position. Her first sar ar 
of denial—“There’s nothing?”—is in no way a fixed certainty bu an 
beginning of endless variations, modifications, negations, denia ai 
speculations in which “truth” and even “reference” become hoper ia 
clear. Bob repeatedly asks for clarification about the “subjects rad y 

sentences, as personal pronouns become multireferential and t 
but useless. Fanny’s way of proceeding is a kind of enactment © A 
to “know’—that is, to establish (by naming) a settled interpretatio 

and of her own relationship to them that is consistent wit 


Though she begins by declaring that at last she has “seen. And nO 
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ends with the equally passionate assertion that: “Whatever they’ve 
she know. Never, never—because I don’t want to and because 


pekeeps “text” extremely difficult for her faithful “reader,” Bob. 


20 A in mystic texts, it is through this denial of “knowledge” that F anny 

a descend into the “darkness of unknowing”—that realm of “knowl 
» that is not accessible to language and therefore to the “light” of rea- 
: his Fanny's refusal of “knowledge” that precipitates her into the “mys- 
wk" after all. And this “plunge,” initially so feared, is transformed into 


gmething “beautiful”: 


She uttered this last with another irrepressible quaver, and the next 
moment her tears had come. . . . He went to her and put his arm 
round her; he drew her head to his breast, where, while she gasped, 
she let it stay a little. . . . And the beauty of what thus passed be- 
tween them, passed with her cry of pain, with her burst of tears, 
with his wonderment and his kindness and his comfort, with the 
moments of their silence, above all, which might have represented 
their sinking together, hand in hand for a time, into the mystic lake 
| where he had begun, as we have hinted, by seeing her paddle 
|  alone—the beauty of it was that they now could really talk better 
| than before. .. . When he [spoke] it was quite as if in possession of 
| What they had brought up from the depths. (305-06) 


e, the realm of language—the social, the Symbolic—gives way to the 
| Monscious (or, rather, unspoken) realm of the passions and the body: fear 
ud love, tears, caresses. The two sink into their own depths, entering to- 
N without more words, the region of the understood” (305). They are 
Mosed together in this silent, fluid (submarine?) world with the “world 
ce trouble” (again, the social) only dimly visible in the distance 
ee In this submersion, face to face and hand in hand, something 


SS SS 


tno A one to the other: They bring up “knowledge” from the depths, 
3 THe borne not of words but of a kind of mystic “communion.” It is 


| til gg  Ontinuing frustration of meaning, the play of assertion and 
| "the tom ge aserton, has led to a breach, a rupture in language, 
aly uns P’ace opens onto a different meaning system—one that is nee 
Eemer Peakable, however, because speech would recuperate this “dif 
| © existing forms and categories of language. 

‘tween Fanny and Bob Assingham in some ways echoes an 
“tween Charlotte and Amerigo in which submersion is again 
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used as an image of communion. In this scene—the (in)famo 
us « 


scene’”—Charlotte and Amerigo use words to avow their loyalty t Pledge | g 
spective spouses even as they use their bodies to express their dent we 
each other: Esire fo, | fs 
; 7 cae w 
They vowed it, gave it out and took it in, drawn, by their in i 

losely together. Then of a su yee tensity, 
TONE GS S dden, through this tighteney |” 


circle, as at the issue of a narrow strait into the sea beyond ‘0 
thing broke up, broke down, gave way, melted and mingled T pl 
lips sought their lips, their pressure their response and “Their |" 
sponse their pressure; with a violence that had sighed itself 
moment to the longest and deepest of stillnesses they pas 
sealed their pledge. (259) 


their re. | $2 
the next | ap 
Stonately | he 


Passion is a force that “breaks” and “mingles” the lovers as the boundaries | "° 
between the selves “give way.” The flood of the “narrow strait into the sea” is ds 
strongly reminiscent of the flood of the Divine Lover into the soul of the Ch 
mystic. Identity itself is challenged as the two “melt and mingle” and the | %8 


text ceases to distinguish between them, using the plural possessive “thei” oh 
in the rather odd formulation: “Their lips sought their lips. . . .” As in the i 
later scene between the Assinghams, there are two realms existing side by Ho 

int 


side, or, rather, one below the other: There is language, which the two are 
using to construct a scenario in which their involvement with each otheris 
entirely legitimate, and even noble; and then there is the extra-linguistic 
realm of passion, emotion, and the body, in which first hands, then lips, 
meet to pledge a love that is never spoken. ie 

From this point, Charlotte and Amerigo seem to be connected (viaa 


“mystic golden bridge” 268) to one another in just the way Maggie describes r 
deas, thoughts, 


when she develops her “medallion” image—such that the i On 
impulses of one are also those of the other. At the weekend party # ak 
Matcham, this interconnection is most explicitly discussed. Charlotte A a 
Amerigo decide on their course of action, we are told, “practically oa Yi 
words, without any sort of straight telegraphy” (282). They had “these ‘a i 
tities of impulses—they had had them repeatedly before . . . they Wer’ thet 
scious of the same necessity at the same moment” (290). For Chae o 
“harmonies” are “food for superstition, if you like” (293)—a rei miliet 
Amerigo’s reliance on superstition as a guide for behavior in 4 ec 
whose conventions continue to bewilder him, but also perhaps @ ee | Thi 
o be rega!" ' 


tion that belief in such phenomena as mental telepathy tends t 
as superstition. 

The image that is used to express this perfec 
sionate of “harmonies” is that of the two drinkin 


st 
t, ultimate, and m 
g together from 
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» (992). On the morning of their trip to Gloucester, “it passed be- 
ald En that their cup was full; which cup their very eyes, holding it 
wee Fand steadied and began, as they tasted it, to praise” (290). The 
st Sern nion that has led to this moment is described, for Amerigo 
eles explicitly sexual terms: the possibility of the two spending the 
y least gether “throbs” in him, under her touch (“brush”), and his 
A jousness” “aches” (283); he stands on the terrace at Matcham look- 
a the “towers” of the distant cathedral, aware that the name “Glo’ster” 


< merely “nother name, the pronounceable and convenient one, for that 
rane sense of things which now throbbed within him” (291). As ever, 
q > 


jhename for which “Glo’ster” substitutes is neither pronounceable nor con- 
| enient; the throb and ache associated with the distant tower are as close as 


he narrator will go to naming the unnameable: physical passion, sexual 
isire. Amerigo, instinctively shy of names, yet names the golden cup to 
Charlotte: “I feel the day like a great gold cup that we must somehow drain 
iether” (292). And, indeed, as they talk together they “each find in the 
aher’s voice a taste as of something slowly and deeply absorbed” (292). In 
inking, then, from their golden cup—a kind of communion chalice,® 
tloodying the lips of each—each “absorbs” something of the other, finding 
nthe other something they have taken into themselves. 

But while Amerigo and Charlotte drain their cup together, Maggie car- 
is in her weak stiffened hand a glass filled to the brim, as to which she 
ladrecorded a vow that no drop should overflow” (531). While they “splash 
wound” in the water she becomes ever more determined to keep her feet 
on the ground (464). Though Maggie does experience her passion for 
naa as submersion, she becomes aware, at the beginning of the sec- 
iW me that even in this submersion she is “very much alone” (356). 
ae hee of the very day in which Amerigo and Charlotte share their 
othe a Mesie presents her own brimming “cup” to Amerigo—but 
lng a aring communion with him, she finds herself reduced to 
natisfed A cup over him, a striking image of her clumsy desperation, her 

sire. She silently tells him that 


| “isis z 
| his the last tim 


there come 
to the very 
my need of 

am with it 


s a day when something snaps, when the full cup, filled 
brim, begins to flow over. That’s what has happened to 
you—the cup, all day, has been too full to carry. So here 
Spilling it over you. (337) 


» 6 


€ that she is prepared to let her “cup” “spill over.” From 
tte, met ber effort is directed toward separating herself from 
tal instead + Ing her desire, “resisting him,” as she puts it. She comes 
im the imagery of enclosure—closed doors, sealed rooms, 
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cages—as far as both Charlotte and Amerigo are concerned, § 
insist, as the “owner” of two splendid pieces of “human furn 


he be INS tg 


‘ gl 
that each fulfill its function as a purchased object, an individuarea 
la 


with a designated value and purpose. Entity 

Amerigo, an “object of beauty, an object of price” (49), gets off 
more lightly than Charlotte; his purpose is not so much to fulfill a 
ticular office as to be merely decorative, and his purchase price 
included an aristocratic title and an instant “history.” He seems to hay 
ways understood the nature of his relationship with the Ververs, fakes 
daughter, speaking at one point of how he has “in a manner sold hin 
(291), and even of his disappointment that his relationship with Adam 
Verver has always been defined by this purchase. The “terms and condi. 
tions” of his relationship with Adam were, Amerigo reflects, “finally fixed 
and absolute,” as they would be for any other “collectible” Adam has bought 
and when Adam looks at Amerigo it is precisely at an acquired object tha 
he looks—or, rather, Amerigo feels, at “the figure of a cheque received in 
the course of business and about to be enclosed to a banker. It made sure 
of the amount—and just so, from time to time, the amount of the Prince 
was certified” (268). In such an economy, there is no possible place for some- 
thing that is “neither one nor two.” As the second volume of the novel 
progresses, the fluid imagery associated with the Prince in the first half dries 
up until he is “as fixed in his place as some statue of one of his forefathers’ 
(548). He is, Maggie realizes, in “prison” (559), caged, bored, bewildered, 
but ultimately submissive. 

Charlotte, however, is not so much an “object of beauty 
she has been “‘had in,’ as the servants always said of extra help” (341) © 
“sive [the Ververs] a life” (390). With her highly developed sense of social 
relations, Charlotte has always been acutely aware of the fundamentally eco 
nomic nature of her contract with the Ververs. When Adam pro ; 
her, a decision that is closely paralleled in the text with his decision to o 
set of ancient tiles for his museum, she tells him frankly that: I might r 
what I want for less” (194). After her marriage, she speaks of * r = 
tions of her bargain” (225), of “going through with everything a 
“it’s so plain a part of one’s contract” (263). She deals “always, foe th the 
to month, from day to day and from one occasion to the other, ven 
duties of a remunerated office” (263). Indeed, for Charlotte, the purey’ i 
nomic basis of her contract with Adam and Maggie ; 
fication for her affair with Amerigo—she believes that as long 35 i of view: 
her “bargain,” which she magnificently does (from her own por’ | (909) 
she should be allowed, as Amerigo puts it, “a certain decent. 
It is just this “freedom” that threatens the Ververs and their p° 
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oie like Amerigo, must perform her duties, but from her cage; 
4) ee second half of the novel, as Charlotte and Amerigo separate, she 
pdin edly des cribed as “caged” or “bound” even as, at Fawns, she contin- 
pene eri ob” of adding to the social consequence of the Ververs. 
18 i even figures her as behind “glass” and “frantically tapping from 
gi (552), an image that suggests that Charlotte has joined those of her 
’s other valuables that he keeps locked in glass cabinets, and which 


forces the similarity of her fate with Amerigo’s transformation into a 
re 


statue. z 
3 The novel is, at one level, the story of the clash between two different 


conceptions of the self: the “fluid” self, whose boundaries are permeable 
and who “communes” with others, and the fixed, caged, statue-like self who 
an legitimately be bought and sold. In some ways the golden bowl—with 
jsassociation with Charlotte and Amerigo’s passion, and its secret crack— 
san image of the “fluid” self. The different attitudes of the characters to- 
jad the bowl reveal their allegiance to one particular model of the self. 
forMaggie, the bowl—a beautiful cup of gilded crystal, made by “a lost art” 
ad belonging to “a lost time,” and with an invisible crack—is, at first sight, 
vanity’ (433), an “object of beauty, an object of price,” just as Amerigo 
va, Once she learns about the crack, however, she is adamant that it “won’t 
do’ (433): The crack “impairs” the “value” of the bowl (446), rendering it 
weless as an object of exchange; further, it is a kind of physical symbol of 
the hidden flaw in her marriage, which it reveals. Later, she tells Mrs. 
Asingham that she wants “a happiness without a hole in it big enough for 
puto poke in your finger. . . . The golden bowl—as it was to have been. ... 


| The bowl with all our happiness in it. The bowl without the crack” (475). 


Charlotte’s res 


us ponse to the bowl, and to the crack in it, is quite differ- 


he is entranced by the bowl before she learns of its “flaw,” and knowl- 
does not make her change her evaluation of it. Unlike 
Amerigo, she cannot see why the flaw makes it unsuitable 
sts that it is “exquisite” (123). Much later, when she and 
Matcham and speaking of the “golden cup” they will drain 
harlotte who reminds Amerigo of the other golden cup, “the 
ketin o one, the real one, that I offered you so long ago” (292). His recol- 


tither Maggie or 
sa gift she insi 
erigo are at 


| Rane dop € bowl is quite different: “The treacherous cracked thing you 


alm off on me . ..!” (292). Tasting together their own golden 


| bat jg me Seems to insist that they together acknowledge the “crack” 
| dons ueless not spoiling their pleasure. Amerigo recoils: “I hope 


Rew aean... that asan occasion [this is] also cracked” (292). It is at 


finds “in the other’s voice a taste as of something slowly 
J absorbed,” Charlotte replies: “Don’t you think too much of 
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cracks, and aren’t you too afraid of them? I risk the cracks” (292) 5 

not deny the possibility that their “occasion” is “cracked”; what x € does 
tions is his valuation of the “crack” as necessarily a flaw, a failure © ques. 
equacy. The crack in the golden bowl is the possibility of disintegratie Inad. 
ane : za on: b 
it is also the hidden possibility of flow, of exchange, of the “absorptio,» ut 
the other that they are experiencing even as they speak. ption” of 

The cracked cup is useless as an object of exchange, resisting even 

“ » A : Such 
an enormous “power of purchase” as Adam Verver’s. But it offers all ki d 
of possibilities as an image of a “self” that is not, in Irigaray’s terms, a tet i 
vessel.” Charlotte’s identification with the cup is suggested when, on ee 
go’s first pronouncing the word “crack,” she blushes (123)—as though in 
halfashamed recognition of her own affinity with cracks—and discovers in 
herself an interest “now made even tenderer and stranger” (123). At the 
level of the physical self, the “crack”—the “hole big enough for you to poke 
in your finger’—is the prerequisite for life: for breathing, for eating and 
drinking, for sex and birth. The “cracks” in the self allow for exchange be- 
tween the self and what is around it. The crack in the golden bowl renders 
an apparently solid object permeable, suggesting the possibilities of flow 
and exchange that Charlotte and Amerigo, cracked and flawed as they are, 
actually experience. Maggie’s “bowl without the crack” is the old, imperme- 
able self without the possibility of flow. It is this self that she seeks to rein- 
state by fixing Charlotte behind impermeable glass and turning her hus 
band to stone. 

In that early scene in which Charlotte and Amerigo visit the Bloomsbury 
shop and find the golden bowl, Charlotte tells Amerigo that she is prepared 
to give herself away, “perfectly willing to do it for nothing” (108). Her will 
ingness to give herself away “for nothing” is consistent with her willingnes 
to “risk the cracks,” to risk openness, to find beauty in so-called “flawed 
objects. However, when it comes to the Ververs, Charlotte does not in fat 
“give” herself away. Both she and Amerigo are complicit in the process s 
freezing and fixing that occurs in the second half of the novel. ama 
particular, has made no secret of his superstitious fear of “cracks” ( i 7 
What’s more, his relationship with Charlotte is always, We suspect a at 
calculating: He more than once hears the “chink of gold” when he P den 
her (73, 282). When Maggie confronts him over the pieces of wees 
bowl, his overriding concern seems to be not for her but for 2 g. When 
though it is Adam, as his purchaser, whom he has really she g far more 
Maggie decides to wield her power, he submits to her immed r inanci 
willing—as he has always been—to give up his “freedom” than 21 
security. 
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q if Maggie insists that Charlotte and Amerigo function as sealed, 
yal units, cut off from each other, stranded in boats and on dry land, 
jess hard on herself. In some ways, Maggie’s own experience of 
d communion is the most intense and dramatic in the novel. In 

ond half of the novel, her identity is continually in flux—she is virtu- 
whe sec ototypical mystic, emptying and abasing herselfin order to “receive,” 
dlya p! become, the other (Fanny Assingham, Adam, and, most remark- 
ces arlotte herself). She uses language—continuing denials, negations, 
ably nsayings—t “empty” herself, to destabilize subject positions, and to 
Bene the fixity not only of meaning but also of identity itself. It is in 
3 relationship with her father, Adam, that this fluid communion is most 
spparent—and it is her “sacrifice” of this relationship that most clearly 
narks her final commitment to individuation. Her separation from her be- 
wed father is the price of the separation of her husband from his lover. 

When Maggie marries, Adam reflects that Amerigo has interrupted the 
>» | ‘decent little old-time union” between him and Maggie (135). However, he 
$ nds that Amerigo, whom he figures as “a great Palladian church” erected 
w | ina“pleasant public square” (135), is after all permeable. There are open- 
ings, apertures, through which he and Maggie can pass in order to meet: 
e | ‘the limit stood off, the way round was easy, the east end was as fine, in its 
» | fashion, as the west, and there were also side doors of entrance between the 
s | \o—large, monumental, ornamental, in their style—as for all proper great 
churches” (186). There is more than a hint, of course, that Adam takes an 
y | totcpleasure in Amerigo that rivals Maggie’s—he speaks lovingly of Ameri- 
pos ‘yielding lines and curved surfaces,” perfect “for rubbing against, in a 
l- | tan" (137)—and thus that his “permeability” may be highly valued by both 
s | Maggie and Adam in a physical as well as psychological sense. In any case, 
he marriage of each leaves the pair “undivided” (267): Maggie 


pdividua 
| he js nO 
quidity 2 


fe BC EE LN mete hl Re 


Ei sa 


of had surrendered herself to her husband without the shadow of a re- 
in serve or a condition and yet hadn’t all the while given up her father 
). n the least little inch. . . . His having taken the same great step in 
er € same free way hadn’t in the least involved the relegation of his 
al Beher That it was remarkable they should have been able at 
on NCE so to Separate and so to keep together had never for a mo- 


Ment, from how. 
or 6 
i kp sti, who is a “passionate” daughter (317), her father is “deep in 
M | ate S and in her life; too deep down, as it were, to be disengaged, con- 
hi tonne: °PPosed, in short objectively presented” (148-49). They are in- 
ins Ta m a profound way, and the birth of Maggie’s child only con- 
ense of a life not only uninterrupted but more deeply associ- 


ever far back, been equivocal to her... . (328) 
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ated, more largely combined” (151). It is almost as though it is “y 
Amerigo that Maggie and Adam can have, vicariously, the De h” 
riage that is the real “unnameable” of the novel. This is nowhere e Mar 
dent than in their joint devotion to the “Principino”: “The Princi i 
might have become, by an untoward stroke, a hapless half-orphan aaa DA 
place of immediate male parent swept bare and open to the nee i the 
sympathy [that of his grandpapa]” (151). The theme of the devotion a 
pair to each other, their continuing connection and “communion” ne 
pleasure in and desire for each other’s company, is developed ia fie 
throughout the first volume. Attention is drawn to it by both Charlotte. 
who tells Fanny Assingham that Adam’s affection for Maggie is “[t]he great 
est affection of which he’s capable” (224)—and the Assinghams themselves 
in their endless cogitations. Fanny Assingham insists to Charlotte that the 
devotion between father and daughter is “perfectly natural” (224) (thus in 
typical fashion herself raising the question of a possible “unnaturalness” in 
their relation); with her husband, however, she considers that it is after all 
“rather rum” (303). 

In the second volume, we are privy to Maggie’s struggle to keep her 
own suspicions about the affair from her father, and the very intensity of 
that struggle marks her sense of connection with him, her sense that he is 
able to read her face, her words, her very silences. Her assertions about her 
father—like so many other of her assertions—are often contradictory, but 
even when she claims that he does not know, must not know, she imagines 
herself nevertheless in silent communication with him. Toward the end of 
the novel, she seems to take it for granted that he does in fact “know — 
though she is not prepared to say so, either to him or to anyone. She even 
assumes that his behavior is the mirror image of her own, that he is behat- 
ing just as she is, ending the relationship between the lovers while making 
sure that neither he nor Maggie need ever openly acknowledge hari 
has been any betrayal (see, for example, 387). In their final conversa 
Fawns, when Adam tells Maggie that he will “ship” back to American 7 
(512), Maggie is convinced that they have “deeply ..- exhaustively Bee e 
municated” (522), a communication facilitated by their mutual ds 
of denials and evasions and unsayings, by their refusal to “name. Be sal 
less, she has kept her distance throughout, making sure that they he a 
in their own boat and make it safely to “port” without ever piune es i 
the threatening water (507), where their closely guarded boundan 


dissolve. They keep, Maggie feels, a “thin wall” between them that 
It shook be 
ex 


Ore ey. 


rwee? 


quis” 


might be pierced by the lightest wrong touch. a 
them, this transparency, with their very breath; 1t was 
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; but stretched on a frame, and would give way the next in- 
Pai either so much as breathed too hard. (509). 
s 


„pin wall” seems necessary for them; it is a kind of hymen, a final bar- 
, petween them, whose pereng would bring them most perfectly to- 
er “in mystic union, but which would signal the end of their innocence 
ae e necessity of facing a sexual “knowledge” of the other that would 
Saal destroy them both. The cost of not piercing that wall, however, is 
siransmuted union” (514)—a union that has changed its form. It is more 
ae nowa union of “blood” rather than of passion: as father and daugh- 
i spis strength was her strength; her pride was his, and they were decent 
and competent together” (514). Maggie imagines herself and her father as 


fhis 


a couple of sociable drinkers who sit back from the table over which 
they have been resting their elbows, over which they have emptied 
to the last drop their respective charged cups. The cups were still 
there on the table, but turned upside down. ... (522) 


They drink together, but not from the same cup; and when they have drunk, 
ihey turn their cups over, effectively sealing them, making any further “fluid 
echange” impossible. 

IfCharlotte has been turned into a “gilded image” (572) and Amerigo 


| astatue, it is only as a work of art that Adam himself, finally, can be held in 


\aggie’s arms. He has given her a painting, an “early Florentine sacred sub- 
Jeet, and Maggie sees her father looking out at her from the painting, 


as if the frame made positively a window for his spiritual face: she 
might have said to herself at this moment that in leaving the thing 
behind him, held as in her clasping arms, he was doing the most 
possible toward leaving her a part of his palpable self. (573) 


= of the kind of mutual absorption all four have experienced, Maggie 
“an Adam only fixed and framed, as an image she can “hold” 
a pean perself, while Charlotte and Adam are as “still” as “a pair 
be econo sies” (574). This final scene affirms Maggie’s allegiance with 
nda J of commodification, with the old, autonomous self of liberal 

‘sm. She and Adam look over together, for the last time, their 


nd smugly reflect on their “rare power of purchase” 


| igo mech she is at last alone with Amerigo, it is as though he is “hold- 
| ber Complete) O28 for her to come and take it” (579), his submission to 
e. 


hh th 


e ; i 
‘tame mnd, Maggie's “victory”—caging Charlotte, fixing her father into 
| hey 


3 Sub 


hen ¢ 28 Amerigo—is the victory of individualism. Banta may be 


s ; 
€ suggests that for James, possession of the self by what is not 
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the self is always a “sin.” But if it is evil, it is also, in many of 
an abiding fascination. In The Golden Bowl, the idea of vampiric ae 
is transformed into what I have called the “mystic self” through Hee 
of the very basis of identity: from separation and individuation mt 
ability, interconnection, and exchange. The characters sip from the Perm 
fount” of the other without sapping the lifeblood of that other. They “spl 
about” together in the water, or sink to the depths, in order to diane Fi 
boundaries of a self repeatedly shored up by language. Through love r 
sire, and touch, they challenge the separation of self and other. Gea : 
James’s novel is not advocating a brave new submarine world in er 
people swim about in a kind of prenatal bliss without ever entering the so. 
cial order. But it does suggest that people are more amphibious than might 
have been thought. Its exploration of the permeability of the self const. 
tutes, as I have argued, a radical challenge to traditional conceptions of the 
self. Further, the novel demonstrates that the presence of a “mystic self” isa 
threat to the functioning of the social order—Irigaray might say to patriar 
chy itself. It is Maggie and Adam who have the most invested in the existing 
social order, as they are major beneficiaries, and it is they who come down 
so hard on the “aberration” Charlotte, with her willingness to “risk the 
cracks,” represents. The novel ends with a return to that equilibrium so pre- 
cious to Maggie; but the notion of the permeability of the self cannot be 
“unsaid,” any more than the golden bowl can be restored to its imaginary 
wholeness. However gilded the bowl may be, the cracks remain. 


a 3 
James’s Novels 


e- 
Sacred 


NOTES 


1 The plausibility of the narrator’s psychical vampirism theory in The gee 
Fount has been debated by many critics, who have asked whether the novel a 
be seriously proposing that, for instance, one person may literally grow m ; 
brilliant by drawing those qualities forth from another, who 1s ae A 
“idiotized.” Most have argued that it does not seriously propose this. a tie 
they suggest, the novel is about the way this obsessive idea ee 
narrator’s perception and interpretation of events. Even vain Pilea ut 
critics such as Edel have felt that the novel is not really about vamp) e 
about “appearance and reality” (“Introductory Essay” xvi), white. the ment 
length study of the novel argues that it is “a source of insight ee z 
processes of the artist” (36) rather than a study of the “vampire PEAR 

2 John Plamenatz argues in his 1963 work Man and Society that ™ 
is inextricably tied to his independence: 


ane himself 
In all societies man has a sense of his own dignity. He feels erfere 


J 
2 5 3 $ ts int 
titled to certain courtesies, he resents insults, he rex si ause ! 
He resents it, not only because it frustrates his aa a 
humiliates him. As a social creature, he is both depen 
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t he cannot live without others, and must serve them and be served 
nea But his dependence is regular; it is subject to rules which both 
by d and protect him. Outside the sphere of his dependence, he is in- 
bin endent and is jealous of that independence; he is watchful to pre- 
a it, more for the sake of his dignity than because he expects mate- 
val advantages. (47-48) 


3 Edel writes in Henry James: A Life that while James eschewed organized re- 
„n he did have a personal religion - ++ a mysticism compounded of medi- 
igion, d communion with spirits and forces vaguely discerned yet acutely felt, 
pion an intuitional ‘beyond’” (36). That James was fascinated by, and acutely 
pade of, “spirits and forces vaguely discerned yet acutely felt” seems to me 
n both in his later novels, with their near obsession with the un- 
10 A and in his autobiographical writing. However, I would argue that this 
Tai was not so much a “personal religion” as a worldview, a way of see- 
ing and understanding consciousness and subjectivity. 

‘For instance, Hadewijch describes how her beloved “came himself to me, 
md took me entirely in his arms, and pressed me to him; and all my members 
klt his in full satisfaction, in accordance with the desire of my heart and my 
humanity” (qtd. in Milhaven 16). 

* Within psychoanalysis, the terms self and other are crucial in any analysis 

ofidentity. Freudian psychoanalysis as reinterpreted by Lacan argues that the 
«lfbecomes a “subject”—an “I” within the Symbolic Order—at the moment in 
vhich the child recognizes itself (or, rather, according to Lacan, mis-recognizes 
itself) as a distinct, individuated, and unified entity in the mirror—distinct, that 
i, from the mother whose body it previously could not distinguish from its own, 
ad from the objects it incorporates and expels (see Lacan’s “The Mirror Stage,” 
in Ecrits). 
_ Within the quite different discourse of developmental psychology, separa- 
tion denotes Maturity, while interconnection implies a failure to emerge from 
infancy, Marshall argues that developmental psychology privileges autonomy and 
eon. She cites Gilligan’s comment that the “developmental litany in- 
it € celebration of separation, autonomy, individuation and natural rights 


an “ideal Object » 
Fet exists only inas 
ad saints,” that “i 
tlfca io 
b 


Ne for a Bice 

ould 

Point t fs Passing” (167). Accordingly, the “I” of the mystical text “does 
o Itself as basic identity, split as it is between the Other and the af- 

n n I that is a passion” (169). 

ims b Assingham are often taken by critics to be figures of fun, 

€ Style of the novel, as Yeazell points out. 
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8 Bynum writes that for many mystics, “[t]o receive [communi 
become Christ—by eating, by devouring and being devoured” (136), = Was to 
comes Christ’s crucified body in eating Christ’s crucified body” (146) One be. 
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n describing his preparation for his Oscar-winning portrayal of Hannibal : 
Lecter, the mad genius and connoisseur of human flesh in The Silence of 
the Lambs, Anthony Hopkins has noted that one of his chief inspirations 
came from the “characterization” of HAL, the spaceship computer in 2001: 
A Space Odyssey. From HAL, Hopkins borrowed the quality of maniacal com- 
posure and soft-spoken ruthlessness. If HAL’s revenge on the astronauts for 
their plot to dismantle their defective computer is made all the more chill- 
ing by the machine’s self-possession as it organizes their deaths, as if dem- 
onstrating the frigid indifference of deep space itself, Lecter’s misanthropic 
delectation similarly mixes elegant reserve with vile savor. In each case, nei 
ther raving nor wrath marks the monster so definitively as the studied re- 
move from which he operates. Urbanity seems first to conceal his nature, 

then to convey it. 

When fiction demonstrates the same penchant for squalor, the mg 
incentives of the author become no less a subject of interest than thos? k 
the fictional character who serves as his accomplice. This border dipa 
between artist and subject, as well as that between aesthetic and a 

peratives, has intensified in recent years as some of our most hon ae N 

ers have apparently felt compelled to spend their talents on spec a ait pi 

lence, tabloid sensationalism, and history’s ever-mounting oe exect! i 

When, for instance, Daniel Isaacson steels himself to depict the state ied : 


: e 
tions of his parents in E. L. Doctorow’s The Book of Daniel, we MY ; 


o the 
wonder on whose behalf he is drastic. “I suppose you think I ane i f 
electrocution. I know there is a you. There has always bee? a T 
will show you that I can do the electrocution” (312). Dane che 
sion, like his parents’ bodies, is a field of resistance through W 
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red; but there is a kind of narcissism, too, underwriting the dare 
racks back to his reader and uses as motivation. Is he deriding us 

oyeurism he has enticed? More to the point, what is the political 
for the v uch less the personal duty, the coming ugliness performs? “What 
service, E ro s is sequence,” Daniel claims (262), but the lethal circuitry 
a A to recapitulate hardly reads like saving grace, however coura- 
he is FA commitment of his narrative to the full scope of horror may be. 
re issue is complicated when the prose itself is as luxurious as the 

sual degradations it visits. A deftly cadenced immersion into the mire is 
oe ersion nonetheless. Thus John Hawkes, with his hallucinatory indul- 
g in gangrenous detail, seems determined to see to it that no agony be 
r dured behind the arras. Is there a more intemperate imagination in con- 
| temporary fiction, one as replete with seared and starved landscapes, cor- 
| rupted fleshes, violated psyches, dripping wounds? Here is one exemplary 
pasage from an early Hawkes novel, The Cannibal: 


All during the day the villagers had been burning out the pits 
of excrement, burning the fresh trenches of latrines where wads of 
wet newspapers were scattered, burning the dark round holes in the 
back stone huts where moisture travels upwards and stained the 
privy seats, where pools of water became foul with waste that was as 
ugly as the aged squatter. These earthen pots were still breathing 
off their odor of burned flesh and hair and biddy, and this strange 
odor of gas and black cheese was wafted across the roads, over the 
fields, and collected on the damp leaves and in the bare night fog 
along the embankment of the Autobahn. This smell not only rested 
over the mud, but moved, and with every small breath of air, the gas 
of mustard, soft goat pellets and human liquid became more inti- 

mate, more strong and visible in reddening piles. One’s own odor 
could always be sifted out and recognized, a disturbingly fresh 
i Stream in the turning ash, a personal mark that could be sniffed 
and known after midnight, sometimes as if the tongue were poking 
In the noa and the warm air curling about the hewn seat. 


(125 


a blooms while bodies rot. Philosopher Guy Sircello coins a relevant 
a a he mushrooming of beauty in morally insupportable condi- 


Ve “s—~the “Flow <1 c . 6 
Wexpog ers of Evil” phenomenon, which has to do with the impulse 
0 | 


| the Silighn not to tend them but to marvel at the way they gleam in 
| AR ie 
b Neat 84ping wound will produce a profusion of gorgeously vivid 


Mound rupture in a slug’s skin can produce a gracefully swelling 
of beautifully smooth, creamy-white guts. Or, as Baudelaire 
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saw in the corpse by the roadside, there is a beauty in 
ously pulsing rhythm of the flies as they swarm up and T s 
the putrid vulva. (108) OWN Over a 
put 
pit 


Sy sa! 


Hawkes’s description is too obsessive, too lyrically charged, to be 
dispassionate. Only aesthetes and starving dogs can bear to nose sic! 
Tough 


such fetid remains so long. pici 
Hawkes’s protagonists progress the way infections spread. A similary suc 
tage to the one above, this time from Second Skin, may seem rela e j 
strained when compared with scenes of, say, Konrad Vost’s rolling in ee i 
dung in The Passion Artist or Seigneur’s ritualistic self-abasement in Virgins d 
but the same delight in dank quarters presides: ; m 


The larch trees with their broken backs, the enormous black sk 
streaked with fistfuls of congealed fat, the abandoned Poor Hee 
that looked like a barn, the great blown dripping box of the 
Lutheran church bereft of sour souls, bereft of the hymn singers 
with poke bonnets and sunken and accusing horse faces and dreary 
choruses, a few weather-beaten cottages unlighted and tight to the 
dawn and filled, I could see at a glance, with the marvelous dry mo- 
rality of calico and beans and lard, and then a privy, a blackened | y 
and even a rooster, a single live rooster strutting in y 


pile of tin cans, 
a patch of weeds and losing his broken feathers, clutching his n 
wattles, every moment or two trying to crow into the wind, tryingto | P 
grub up the head of a worm with one of his snubbed-off claws, can- ug 
Kerous little bloodshot rooster pecking away at the dawn in the | W 
empty yard of some dead fisherman. . . . Oh, it was all spread before D) 
me and all mine, this strange island of bitter wind and blighted `i 
blueberries and empty nests. (55) a 
ph 


eaning, truth, and 


tives that this role 
owned 


Our tendency is to designate the artist as purveyor of m 
morality; however, there is the sense in Hawkes’s narra 
has been subverted in favor of abandonment to excess. Hawkes’s renow" 
descriptions are veritable saunas of malignancy, clogged with human b 
and fossilized remains. There is an unmistakable tone here of O 
the face of ruin—call it mandarin relish—so that like that solitary ve 
that pecks through the vacancy, Hawkes still tries to crow into that rem 
Jess wind. Furthermore, there is more than despair in “Oh, it wa 
before me.” His combination of debauchery and contemplatio 
empedestal deformity instead of pit form against it. 
Hawkes regularly turns brutalized circumstances in 
whose ingenious adjectives and indulgent delineations may 
cate rather than insulate us. William Gass contends in his 1 : 
Humors of Blood & Skin: A John Hawkes Reader that passages $Y 


s all sprea 
n seems 0 
to verbal banque 
actually imp 


li- 
n t0. 
ntr the se 
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he triumph of the renderer’s art over the most inhospitable condi- 
dast aintains that Hawkes’s work is not a surrender to the elements 
i of wealth and beauty. Gass concludes that, rather than sub- 
in, “his work has always refused ruin in the act which has de- 
and this collection is the joyful showing forth and celebration of 
ling art” (xvi). : 3 
Truly, few would contest the intelligence, the mastery, or the zeal on 
nyin Hawkes’s fiction, nor would they miss how the “Oh” noted above 
Ho with predatory joy. In Virginie, we are advised, in regard to the de- 
i AE ie sadistic tableau, that “The beauty of immodesty was Seigneur’s 
a” (183), and Gass’s defense of Hawkes is in keeping with this sentiment: 


ucha hea 


[A]ny great writing is a celebration of its subject regardless, and 
that’s what bothers people. If you write carefully about daffodils, or 
if you write carefully about decapitating somebody. . . . Hawkes is 
capable of doing both. He does it all the time. He writes carefully 
about brutality, beautifully, exactly the way he would write about 
daffodils. This bothers the hell out of some people. 

(“Language and Conscience” 25) 


Nevertheless, it remains debatable whether passionate depiction is in itself 
a antidote to the poisons it feeds on. Whatever compensations art pur- 
ports to offer for the horror it appropriates must be understood in light of 
suggestions that art reincurs rather than cures the depravities it selects for 
| ‘subject or, worse, fetishizes or trivializes them altogether. With apologies 
0 Emily Dickinson, some “shameless” writers do “sham Convulsion” or 
‘mulate, a Throe” when it serves them (lines 3-4). What Susan Sontag 
contends about photography may implicate the blithe perpetration of meta- 
| Mor as well: by subsuming reality to images, it exchanges moral force for 
ae effects and actually distances the viewer (here, the reader) in- 
E gniting his conscience (Steiner 40—41). 
5 ms himself 1s No stranger to this debate over the redemptive power of 
Oh than Be to many of his own fictions, and to none more notori- 
Mo greater ch eee The presumed virtue of linguistic virtuosity may face 
eirtuosos me in contemporary fiction than The Tunnel, for there are 
j | hinan virtue eee to Gass and perhaps no cea Oa the rumor of 
Otnice, B Sreater than the Holocaust, the novel’s presiding subject. Art 
doy such recht warned, and notwithstanding several gorgeous set pieces 
A things as candies coveted by Kohler during childhood and post- 
ns upon a lover’s body, The Tunnel will never suffer that 


Ministratio 

n. B e i ; 
ut the compensations of lush prose supervising lurid predica- 
atical at best. 


Te Problem 
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This massive novel is narrated by William Frederick Kohler, a 
professor and author of Guilt and Innocence in Hitler’s Germany, a 
fessional and private excavations into “the fascism of the heart” 
intoa prolonged meditation on the nature of evil. It sounds like an 
ade all the more impressive by the narrator’s d 


Nivers} f 
hose pro- 
translate 
Mtre id 
pln eo : edi 
exteriorization of every ghost, wound, deception, and humiliation in 
€ has 


enterprise, one m 


perpetrated or endured throughout his life. But there is more than a hi 
of unseemliness about Kohler’s psychic striptease. Moreover, Gass’s ayo at 
goal in The Tunnel, “to bring grandeur to a shit” (“Interview” 170) ee 
of artistic opportunism. Speaking purely in narrative terms, the sence 
potential of evil is beyond dispute; the uninterrupted popularity of Cot, 
excess and decadence in American literature from Poe to King and the end. 
less oneupmanship among American “splatter” filmmakers in the field of 
teen dismemberment readily make this point. It is as if Gass were saying, 
Let’s see if I have verbal wit enough to bring this off, to shape excrescence 
into a monument, to exhume corpses for use as literary venture capital. 
Love may be lavished even on awfulness: 

dry spiteful speech, jailed conjunctions, metaphors machine- 
stood, rat tat tat tat bayoneted underwear, fam- 


ine, fevers burning what’s within, prepositions lying in the fields, 
nks and connections, snow in the 


, shrouds on the soldiers advanc- 
des of verse and floods of piss 
garish and pimpy rhymes, rotting teeth and silver-filled feelings, 
s, inappropriate gifts, reproachful chil- 
dren, a fungus forming in every crack, within a grin or course of 
brick, in any line, a letch for anal copulation with clichés, with the 


elderly and infants, with little 22227’s, tat epidemics of typhus or the 
e giggles, tat tat violent sneer 


med by their sucking, ae 
ter apathy, outbreaks of silence, a steady, unoccluded Sn a 
pressed italics, terror, quakes in the inner ear: adverbs conseq" 
fallen upon by nouns, real—worse—symbolic rapes 
vague smegma’d shape, loyalty O loyalty licked by 
tongue, total word war... (24-25) 


The confident fluency, the acoustic vamping, 
display could be said to constitute a violation by te j 
before him. Kohler seems to find comparable pleas 
cunts, and concepts apart; he seems content to equa 
abominations and then lasciviously suck the remains. of life is is 


paying absolute attention to what is going on. The enemy 


te literal a” 
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rgues (448). Vision derives from pressure on the eye. Kohler’s 
jon” ae attention, however, almost always pays grisly dividends; his dili- 


capaci fattens on death. In short, redemption is measured by whatever de- 
ence 14 


ngue. 
its eco f these rancid images hatch in The Tunnel; catalogs of ruin 
u 


d spew out of practically every section of the book. Intriguingly, 
billow a IE shy from diagnosing as diseased his dream of smashing 
kohler vo “blissful bloody bits,” and the rapture of feeling bones give be- 
sia eated blows (463). There is no denying that the novel spends enor- 
r as on the dead, but whether their memory benefits from the 
ae remains controversial. The principal effect of verbal flourishes may 
3 to visit further abuse on the convulsive victims of the war in Europe. In 
fact, even the indictments Kohler levels against himself are driven by the 
ame fermented rhetoric. This complicates Kohler’s statement that “a cry 
for help composed in hexameters is scissored of its urgency no matter what 
itsays” (90). In a sense, this is to say that literature’s rarefied context re- 
leves us of the concern—and the responsibility—that such a cry would re- 
quire in the street. Obviously, policing the planet starts with relentless alert- 
ness, but does not wholly consist of it; there must follow the valiant industry 
of civilized will. Yet when children shriek during war games conducted in 
ihe den, there is no need to interrupt the dinner preparations. The strivings 
d figures of speech are fundamentally refined performances. Like family 
, | pes, when they do their defilements, they stay on the paper. 

Inanother context, regarding some examples of the Stylistic selfindul- 
sence of Wallace Stevens, poet Tony Hoagland comments that “pleasure 

here is brazenly associated with excess instead of wisdom, with fantasy in- 
tead of fact, with opulence instead of utility” (117). Gass’s pleasure, joy- 
ace’ in a world out of joint, abides by those priorities as well. And 
i fer a not to question the writer who severs issues from urgency in 
i : ee Kohler calls distraction the enemy of life, but perhaps de- 
: igh «ann the Teal crime and the greater threat. Consider Brian McHale’s 
we deca a Singer s novel Memory Wax, among whose horrifying fixations 

other ae TE and a mother’s killing, mangling, cooking, and feeding 
1 | st bur a er husband. Singer’s descriptions are forceful, to say the 
i Singers e ale notes that we are “relieved” by the self-apparency of 
‘ted hea pe! use of metaphor: “this remetaphorization of the sev- 
jc | counter that e us from having to believe too fully in the horrific sexual 
s | Bou es in the woman’s (accidental) decapitation: we can sus- 
| er's T of disbelief (17). In other words, we become so aware 
Ivers that we see them as maneuvers, so we are let off the 

PAorical hook. A related take on extravagance is summed up 


o a 
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by poet Lawrence Joseph’s argument thar “if a language pure eno 
transmit human experience without distortion existed, there woul 
need for poetry” (qtd. in Yezzi 86). But not every reader is so com 
with that sort of finesse. Ross‘Chambers, for one, worries about t} 


ugh to 
d be no 


fortable 
ne “Drivi. 


lege of detachment,” which may allow us to establish a vantage Palit ens 
ducive to aesthetic enterprises and allow us to rationalize self indulgent 
and complacent theories of reading which, like the overstuffed upholstery 
of Victorian-era railroad cars (in first class), were designed to protect us 
somewhat from history’s jolts and pains” (75). So processed and exquisitely 
“upholstered” a confrontation 1n the confines of Gass’s first-class prose ac- 
commodations does not fail to sustain attention, which we remember as 
Kohler’s own ethical standard, but it may soften the focus in ways that raw 
testimony, in which every wound is an unstopped mouth, refuses to do. The 
issue, finally, is whether well-groomed sentences do a better job of restoring 
dignity to the dead, or whether, turning from the fate af the fallen to the 
fate of their phrases, they recycle terrors into Gecasiens for display. 

If Kohler has hoped in his magnum opus tọ understand Nazism asa 
splendid casting off of self-deception, a bold acknowledgment that nee 
is simply the mask that disguises the real motive for pen aeia 
is a rapacity that does not balk at human Exte minanon ( ae 7 : 
does Gass himself mean to establish from his? One recal : int fe oe 
Ibsen’s justification of his own Leena ae ee a iS > ten 
I go to cleanse it” (qtd. in Brustein 60). Do 4e l | | 
a scatalogical obsessions, its typographical pon andina 
wordplay, not to mention its many limericks om _ S Po o 
any sense redeem the moral sensibilities that sae, ee eat so juggle? Ca 
caust? Or is the author just raiding the graveyard for S E ae 
ing the alternatives in this fashion makes the terms o En o Eo 
matter of how measurably he or she helps with the cu a ane 
anything to save the patient, stop fiddling with the ees Toeen’s dit 
away from the table. It is a commonplace, in kespe Wee m 
to justify art as a victory of articulation. Hawkes > 
different tack than the stalwart playwright: instead oft a violence 
Gass applauds in his piece on Hawkes, these writers ee are | 
of their subject matter with an equalizing violence a eee o 

Driven by his own sanguinary muse, Cormac Neg VE ba 
the brutalities of the American West. In one exemplary ak wretchedne 
dreds of words on a massacre, staring down all mani 
and carnal ruin, dutifully staying with the “savages 


; and 
; nks in two 
until they had circled the company and cut their 1a 
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hen rising UP again like funhouse figures, some with nightmare 
faces painted on their breasts, riding down the unhorsed Saxons 

d spearing and clubbing them and leaping from their mounts 
oh knives and running about on the ground with a peculiar 
5 ndylegged trot like creatures driven to alien forms of locomotion 
ra stripping the clothes from the dead and seizing them up by the 
hair and passing their blades about the skulls of the living and the 
dead alike and snatching aloft the bloody wigs and hacking and 
chopping at the naked bodies, ripping off limbs, heads, gutting the 
strange white torsos and holding up great handfuls of viscera, geni- 
tals, some of the savages so slathered up with gore they might have 
rolled in it like dogs and some who fell upon the dying and sodom- 
ized them with loud cries to their fellows. And now the horses of 
the dead came pounding out of the smoke and dust and circled 
with flapping leather and wild manes and eyes whited with fear like 
the eyes of the blind and some were feathered with arrows and 
some lanced through and stumbling and vomiting blood as they 
wheeled across the killing ground and clattered from sight again. 
Dust stanched the wet and naked heads of the scalped who with the 
fringe of hair below their wounds and tonsured to the bone now lay 
like maimed and naked monks in the bloodslaked dust and every- 
where the dying groaned and gibbered and horses lay screaming. 

(Blood Meridian 53) 


Another ghastly harvest: the tone is at once breathless and brooding, gasp- 
ig and resigned to the enormity of it all. McCarthy proceeds dutifully 
bough the killing field, arranging his conjunctions as though he were set- 
ing out the silver. 
| By now we may be apt to forget that outside of the realm of horror 
| ds, where success can be measured solely by the size of the shock, litera- 
ac has often sought to deflect what it cannot correct. In Twain’s A Con- 
, a ae ? King Arthur’s Court, for intant tie stay Oe Baile of 
De ee , a grim exercise in human muck, folly, an , eee 
1 |. Wordless. Surrounded by 25,000 enemy dead, he cannot continue: 
t Ut how treacherous is fortune! In a little while—say an hour—happened 
È 


(ler, Put I have no heart to write that. Let the record end here” 
lemens 44 ) 


- Or there is Moby-Dick, whose core is aporia. The whale out- 


My o : 
| all Picture or description, so that “the only mode in which you can 
| xii P a tolerable idea of his living contour, is by going a whaling your- 
| him” Yso doing, you run no small risk of being eternally stove and sunk 

ton, no eo As for the White Whale itself, that embodiment of annihila- 
o ofthis can finally prevail on the “elusive something in the innermost 


hue” (164). The inability to witness is as much a survival instinct 
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as a failure of talent or nerve. But McCarthy evidently comes fr 

imperious breed. His unremitting description chokes down sg 

Jurches onward. 

In Accordion Crimes, E. Annie Proulx casts an eye on life and de 

is just as cold. Her account of the violent migration of a little a i 

across continents and generations weaves just as dense a spell, Cee 

way she fondles waste and debris is shadowed by the Hawkes of To the 
nni- 


bal: 


ma Mor 
blood aa 


Which 


The courtyard was knee-deep in refuse, smashed bed fi 
scrap wood, great drifts of oyster shells, suitcase handles and e 
rags, holed cooking pots and tin cans, broken crockery, an ger 
pots half filled with green-scummed water, weather-stiffened ham e j a 
a legless horsehair sofa furred with mold. In a corner of the ae 
yard was a reeking baccausa which served the scores who lived in the car 
building. When the accordion maker entered this outhouse he | 
turned away, retching; the mound of excrement protruded from | ut 
the hole. In the corner was a smeared stick to push it down a litle, | wr 
He noticed later that some of the residents squatted in the court | res 
yard like dogs to relieve their bowels, and in this wasteland the chi- | fi 


dren played. (29) in 
A kind of leprous, visceral impressionism dominates the novel, which isa 
litany of rage, oppression, dissolution, resentment, and catastrophe. Proulxs | P 
most demanding scene, her trumping violence, comes at the end of Accor 


dion Crimes: 


The wind gusts flared, hissing and tearin 
She heard a truck coming, rattling like it was going to fly apart, 
she spun around gracefully with the broom racket and saw © 

Kunky’s black whiskers in the smeary windshield and beside him be 

son Whitey, good-looking Whitey, a class ahead of her. . - - But ne 

she held up the broom, wrestled it against the wind, and she n Re 
primed to smack a swallow into the middle of next week. No it r 
low came, the truck drew abreast and beyond, rattling and Bor 0 
with a load of jagged-edged metal roofing and flashing from i, | 
Knudsen barn to the north. Three swallows dived for hig ; 
the wall, a ferocious gust caught up a piece of roofing as § ed actos 
swinging the broom at the swallows. The sharp metal sare ofhet 


g at the leaves of the tree. 
and 


— 
la 
D 
ne! 
io) 
2 
æ 


the yard like a silvery flying guillotine and sheare a face cutting k 
upstretched arms above the elbows, smashed into her tar a 
and breaking her nose. ms off, do | 9 

The Kunkys didn’t even notice they'd cut her 4! there | 


; 100 
up the hill, shedding metal, and out of sight. She 7 7 
amazed, rooted, seeing the grain of the wood © 
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poards, paint. jawed away by sleet and driven sand, the unconcerned 
swallows darung and appeanng with insects clasped in their beaks 
jooking like mustaches, the wind-ripped sky, the blank windows of 
the house, the old glass casting blue swirled reflections at her, the 
fountains of blood leaping from her stumped arms, even, in the 
frst moment, hearing the wet thuds of her forearms against the 
parn and the bright sound of the metal Striking. But she couldn’t 


look at the ground, wouldn't see her hands down there, still curled 
as if grasping the broom. (370) 


Andrew Wyeth meets Hieronymus Bosch. Proulx protracts the ordeal, lin- 
ging on the way wickedness ripples from the central disaster outward to 
daim the environment and to define the nature of valid awareness. 

Critic Sven Birkerts suspects that we cannot have it both ways with Ac- 
dion Crimes. “We are either captivated by her manufactured intersections 
and coincidences and swept up by her stylish prose, or else we become irri- 
uated by these brief and eccentric immersions into the most diverse kinds of 
wrdidness” (“Fiction” 152-53). In reacting like this to Proulx’s gruesome 
resolutions, Birkerts echoes his earlier review of Paul West’s novel The Women 
{Whitechapel. Although in this instance he congratulates the author for hav- 
ing overcome the seductions of “the gratuitously perverse” (as, Birkerts 
maintains, Bret Easton Ellis does not in American Psycho) to penetrate “the 
pychology beyond pathology,” he is nevertheless troubled by the epidemic 
torment in contemporary fiction. 


Is there something to this recent fascination with vile acts of mutila- 
tion in our arts? . . . Are we searching for the last taboo—the des- 
ecration of radiant human form divine—or simply proving that 
there is no taboo left? Or is it that our instincts of response have so 
atrophied from the media’s parade of carnage that the artist is 
urged to raise the stakes? (“Paul West” 243-44) 


Perhaps projects inspired by artistic dauntlessness too often contract the 
on that they had been roused to contest. In lesser hands, this leads 
‘ fie ‘nsationalism and hoggish vulgarity. In the hands of Hawkes, Gass, 
lt might account for the strange combination of syntactic mastery 
i fascination, of linguistic command and visual turmoil; it might 
a many instances of gourmet dining beside the guillotine. D 
i 'S not to dismiss concerns about the proliferation of graphic vio- 
recent novels; not all of the furor surrounding Ellis’s novel was 
y the size of his advance alone. Doubtlessly there is something 
Cut the cruelties meticulously depicted and lathered over even 
ct is not (like Hawkes’s Virginie or West's Women of Whitechapel) 


Nee 


“lous ab 
su je 
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specifically sexual. I would propose that where a Bret Easton El] 
part from these other authors is in his tendency to obliterate the j 
flattening her with juggernautical resolve into a specimen that cannot s 
tain, much less merit, the psychology Birkerts finds thriving in West's fe 


tion. Consider Lee Siegel’s complaint about the effects of pornography: 


is ma de 
Ndividual, A; 


Pornography, however, consists of the reduction of identity tg 
the generic consequences of desire. As counterintuitive as jt nie 
sound, pornography hypersocializes sex the way authoritarian ie 
gimes hypersocialize the community—into monotonous rituals un. 
folding along inexorable lines. There is, in fact, nothing secret 
about pornography. It is the public caricature of a private act, (97) 


If we replace “desire” with “mutilation,” we may have American Psycho, in 
which every decultivated victim goes down the same exploitive way. To ex. 
empt West, Hawkes, and Gass from this indictment simply because they lin. 
ger more elegantly than Ellis can leads many readers to suggest that clever. 
ness does not make reductions less reductive, only more palatable or en 
grossing. The problem of how to respond to terrifying conditions is only 
made knottier when they are made savory by an inventive writer, 
Reacting to The Tunnel, Ross Feld describes an unsettling moment of 
déja vu: 
Twenty years ago a sentence ina Gass essay literally ee my a 
ach to give a little flip: “ . . . consciousness, as I’ve ae y oa ae 
is nothing . . . no thing, because one gunnysack full o e ae 
makes up more room in the world than all the agony oa 
traction.” I’m still of two minds which was the more boor! eae 
of Auschwitz’s teeth to make Gass’s tidy point about ae me 
or the employing of the larky but oh-so-writerly “gunny: 
casethem. (27) 


Not every reader accepts the distinction between tt 
jects to inspire masturbation and alliterating the une 
a paragraph. As Feld continues in his reproach of . is T 
from the lives of others leads him to such cherry bom A) 
the fun had with the B’s of Boche and bone and bite (28). on the vey 1% 
Paul West provides other terms for this “chill disan told that Clive 
els that feature it. In Love's Mansion, for example, We oe ee «aug 
Moxon “came from a meticulous people” (33) and aren A 
him grammar from the age of four onward, with Be as 
a perfect monster, with nothing to say but a preci 


i b 

ing women into 9 
ee ae the dead to swell 
“his chill distance 
e Polish teeth, 


; » Westisa Ph 
(277). The author of the essay “In Praise of Purple re regal reading” | 


nent celebrant of a self justifying, soaring prose style— 
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je” taking precedence. Yet when it is bruises that purple in his fiction, 
pup! e monstrous precision prevails. The spoils of war are literally that— 
ee in Love's Mansion, in which the seepages and groans of the field 
p. | are exactingly, one might say lovingly, rendered. (West takes the 
El as his title, from Yeats’s Crazy Jane, who tells the bishop that 
m has pitched his mansion in / The place of excrement,” an anatomi- 
“al aesthetic reality in this instance.) West considers the result of such 
fevered addictions 1n a diagnosis of Walter Sickert, the artist-victim- 
purderer’s accomplice of The Women of Whitechapel and Jack the Ripper. Sickert 
defends his appetite for degeneracy and slime as supplying him with “a sense 
ifthe remorseless copon nes of things, without which exposure to “di- 
shevelled shamefulness the true artist cannot create anything authentic (51, 
57). But the difference in sensibilities between the murderer (the awful 
Doctor Gull, commissioned by the Crown to carry out the Ripper crimes) 
nd the artist who operates in his viscid wake is ambiguous at best: 


It had indeed been said of Sickert that his most forward quality was 
his aloofness, that at his most dangerous he was a man turned aba- 
cus, capable, as he himself knew, of observing frightful things with- 
out taking up any stance toward them, refusing to give baleful phe- 
nomena the reputation, the epithets, they merited. This meant 
that, for much of the time in which he watched Gull, or thought 
about him, Gull was not sadistic, ghoulish, brutal, but merely the 
man who shoved in this needle, went for the throat with that knife, 
tummaged deep in a dead woman’s belly for some visceral prize not 
long dreamed of but taken almost as a matter of course. Sickert had 
always assumed that his nominal callousness was part and parcel of 
an artist’s makeup, a sine qua non of the kit. Cold and scrupulous 
watcher that he was, he nonetheless could go off at the wrong 
angle, finding sudden grief in the smiling faces of cockney urchins 
or almost intolerable joy in certain funerals. (296) 


‘man turned abacus” could dip his brush in bloody gouts or postorgas- 


Me gush without flinchi “peopl e his métier, greasy and 
Botan ey inching, for “people wer ae: y 


I : ; 
an essay entitled “Poetry and Morality,” Tzvetan Todorov points out 
aut. 


! thereby th 
tomer (7 
i Con du 
Pher k 
Madey, 


hors who testify to the interdependence of art and cruelty, 
€ latter legitimates and clears the docket for the practice of the 
2-73). This essay appears as part of a symposium on art and eth- 
“ted in the pages of Salmagundi (Summer 1996). There philoso- 
ence r Nehamas proposes that “Moral sensitivity, to put the point 
's neither necessary nor sufficient for aesthetic accomplishment” 
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(49). In his response to Nehamas, ee Pogo etaes tha 
may be the novel’s special province to Pa viv1 re others su 
Bee ion from, a3 from its omen alia 
to prosper by virtue of its liberation rom, as from its employment ae 
world (60-64). If the artist is not our contemporary priest, neither inte 
be our guidance counselor. Perhaps expressiveness, intrigue, complication 
strenuousness, antagonism, and a refusal to concede may be moral at 
tributes, or moral incentives, when aesthetic and ethical realms are seen a 
coextensive. (Rorty indicates that they are mutual autonomies, Presumably 
sponsoring embassies in one another s better districts.) 
What comes through clearly in these excerpts is the equation between 
writing well and writing “good.” The intrepid fiction keeps a Steady focus 
whatever the cost to comfort. When it offers us a harsh, necessary knowl. 
edge, the work of fiction is both moral and beautiful. The authors I have 
exhibited in this essay are ones I have written about before and whose writ- 
ings I occasionally teach and deeply, even enviously, admire. Having that 
stake to protect, I am inclined to close the case for the defense in this way. 
However, claims made against these books are not immediately countered 
by reference to the unassailable sublimity of art, whereby a given reader's 
distaste or outrage would be disqualified as philistinism or indigestion. 
Perhaps these claims could be mitigated by the inutility plea, which, a 
William Gass puts it in “Finding a Form,” is that the writer’s occupation isa 
confession of impotence, “because, make no mistake, writing puts the writer 
in illusory command of the world,” so that its empowerment Is “no more 
pointed than a pencil” (32). If elegance is not its own justification, 1n ong 
words, never mind: in fiction, inkstains and bloodstains are the ay 
province of sentences. Wendy Steiner likewise admonishes readers to r 
the folly of literal equations between art and ideology, for our assent a 
work of art must accommodate many other components of value eae 
including inventiveness, formal beauty, the exercise of the readers a i 
pretive freedom, the advancement and complication of pleasure, “ai A 
awakening of “enlightened beguilement” (156). The moral missio. nd 
moral allure of art derive from principles parallel to, yet distinct from, 
holding sway in the world beyond the book, screen, or canvas: 


ffer and to 


Art occupies a different moral space from that presented m 
politics, because art is virtual. We will not be led into re experien® 
or child abuse or racial oppression through aes nae e 
Quite the contrary—the more practiced we are 10 fan 2 js a sitt? 
we will master its difference from the real. What We 2€% i 


e 
tion in which art and the life of the mind can be enjoy 
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THE 

ing pleasure, one that thrills to every richness art can offer, yet 
no E shrink from the issues art can raise. (Steiner 211) 
does 


nd Steiner, to lay conventional moral expectations on the work of 
i a category error. f 
oe oting that the same issue of Salmagundi featuring the art and 
ae pein also contains a review by Calvin Bedient of Carolyn 
BB he Angel of History, a wide-ranging book of poetry that confronts 
pir ie worst atrocities of this century. For Bedient, part of the force of 
a «reat work on the silence at the pole of the appalled and the dis- 
u a (195) derives from its steadfast restraint and humility; “she has 
BE om her own presence to the level of the others in the poem” and 
a “to rid her voice of all resonance of narcissism” (196, 198). The con- 
rst between Forché’s shocked, humble, penitent gestures toward the un- 
speakable and Daniel Isaacson’s “I can do the electrocution” or the swash- 
buckling prose of Hawkes, Gass, West, McCarthy, and Proulx is startling. In 
asense, Forché’s book is a capitulation to distance, a set of graceful submis- 
dons to the deaths she can’t “do”: 


for 


And the fields? Aren’t the fields changed by what happened? 
The dead aren't like us. 
How can the fields continue as simple fields? (12) 


And God’s name a boneless string of vowels. (14) 


Night terrors. A city with all its windows blank. 
A memory through which one hasn’t lived. (21) 


Empty swallow nests hang in the eaves 
woven with bits of collar and sleeve. 
There is a diary open to the words cannot remain here. (39) 


Figures dead and alive 


whispering not truth but a need for truth when one word is 
many things. (51) 


The 

ont f 

a lomance. Marks two versions of sympathy: art as prayer versus art as per- 
a Othe test €reas Forché means to relinquish her presence in deference 
a thet Mony of those who have suffered more than an affront to aes- 


| Wii eet authors imply through the audaciousness of style the 
; | "mpeg 28 Energetic presence to places where presence has been 
| Inde 
| kient, 


ed, not 
eve : : Bi 
Writ; ry reviewer is as respectful of Forché’s strategy as 


ng for the Village Voice, Eliot Weinberger argues, “Such literal- 
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ness and hairsplitting is, incredibly for a poet, a surprisingly absolute 


3 dex 
Weinberger regards the wholesale re die 
er sort of narcissism than what the flambas 

yant 


fictionists under discussion stand accused of—in Weinberger’s phrase i 
tual narcissism.” Nora Mitchell and Emily Skoler voice related concern ac. 
New England Review when they group the poet of The Angel of History aa 
writers who “are writing as if they were already dead, riding a dead plang, 
occupying a dead place” (69). Forché’s defiance of poeticizing tends é 


eliminate the possibility of “a mediating intelligence”: “Instead, the speaker 
seems mesmerized, helpless 


of imagination.” Ironically, 
of “witness poetry” as anoth 


” (77). Whichever characterization we prefer it 
suffices to say that if Forché is distrustful of imposing herself, perhaps Be 
cause in her opinion the disasters she witnesses represent extremes of im- 
position, the others writers covered in this essay balk at withdrawal. 

In the end, our task may not be to validate one definition of artistic 
accomplishment over another so much as to recognize that the grounds of 
vision separating them are coextensive. To call Forché’s negotiation with 
catastrophe deferential and subdued is to underestimate the conscientious- 
ness, not to mention the courage, of the receptivity she demonstrates; to 
call the approach of Hawkes, Gass, West, McCarthy, or Proulx insubordi- 
nate, inappropriately voluptuous, or dangerously inflationary is to neglect 
the sincerity of that investment, which begins in language but proceeds to 
infiltrate consciousness as tenaciously as the reports of Forché’s supervising 
“angel.” “Decency” seems a frail achievement anyway at the extremities 
where such fictions settle, the way “competence” diminishes stylistic daring. 
Merely bearing witness carries only so much consolation. 

Nevertheless, eloquence is a seduction we are more willing to counte 
nance when it promises additional ends. We expect literary texts to be civi 
lizing structures in spite of, even in the midst of, the incivilities they m3 
address. We authorize a writer’s brilliance to transform depravity, not to ca- 
ter to it; we want metaphors with lasting metamorphic power Yet if we ie 
troubled or mortified by the look of agony, it is in part because we ee 
ourselves yielding and staring. And as Andrew Delbanco warns in Tl 
of Satan: How Americans Have Lost the Sense of Evil, once our metaphors a 
evil lie dead as the dead they attend, once words surrender to predi 
ity, euphemistic deformity, trauma, or embarrassment, then the possibi i 
of defiance is lost: 


jeftin 
If the language of evil is finally eliminated, we shall surely Þe panies 
ver US 
ps cares 


a kind of dumbness—akin to the condition that accom 


sexual or aesthetic experiences when we let the music was 
or receive, without giving navigational instructions, 4 Ove 
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h circumstances, one willingly gives up language for the sake 

a ure exclamatory sound that is the substratum of language. 

oi Me hing beyond verbal means can be a liberation in sexual or 

aie matters. But in the ethical life itis an imprisonment. (11) 
aes 


mangled and the ravaged, the “pure exclamatory sound” could 
‘ne. a whimper, Or a throttled sigh, but purity in this condition is a 
Bude tation with the devil. It suffers what it cannot vindicate. 

| Bacco reminds us throughout his book, we cannot avoid experi- 

as evil, but merely accepting the inadequacy of language to contend 

enn A eon us—doom art—to a dominion of which it cannot speak, 

: ee, which it can never confront, much less hope to alter. The lesson 

sappaling spectacles hosted by spectacular prose is just this: the effron- 
ray of beauty in a world of pain may be its greatest moral force. 


pefore the 
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satanic Choices: Poetry and 
Prophecy in Rushdie’s Novel 


SIMONA SAWHNEY 


That such an episode could actually have been mentioned and 
treated by ancient Muslim authors whose authority is not doubted 
merely proves that at the heart of the foundation of Islam, what we 
have here called the textual question, that of divine-human “con- 
struction” . . . had already been settled satisfactorily for that time. In 
fact, great debates took place on the subject; . . . the Mu’tazilites went 
so far as to deny the uncreated origin of the Koran. . . . What can be 
said is that this text was at one and the same time human, all-too- 
human, as well as divine—at times excessively divine. 

—Fethi Benslama 84-85 


fee of the shorter dream narratives in The Satanic Verses, Gibreel 
ae eens of an imam in exile and his spokesman Bilal. The imam’s 
eae by only one desire: to return to his homeland and effect the 
berate the on deliver his people to the divine expanse of SHORING) and 
| is who ta rom the chains of historical time. The imam says: “Human 
ail | ohi pares away from God lose love, and certainty, and also the sense 

tina ieee ume, that encompasses past, present and future; the time- 
My the R as no need to move” (214). His contempt for his archen- 


m : eee en 
Press Ayesha, is expressed in similar terms: 


x T Pop: a tick, or tock. She looks in her mirror every day 
o a ied by the idea of age, of time passing. Thus she is the 
Sie, ne her own nature; she, too, is in the chains of Time. After 

olution there will be no clocks; we'll smash the lot. (214) 
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The greatest enemy of the imam, we learn, is not Ayesha but history itsel 
«We will unmake the veil of history,” says Bilal, “and when it is unraveleq elf, 
will see Paradise standing there, in all its glory and light” (210-211), W 
The imam’s desire succinctly expresses what is perhaps essential to th 
idea of the sacred in most cultures: the sacred resists history; it resists = 
porality itself. Insofar as the sacred belongs to the realm of the dane 
dent, it relies on positing a radical and hierarchical difference between th 
oral: the temporal always derives from, or veils, fe 


e 


timeless and the temp ; 
timeless.! Thus, as opposed to the unchanging purity or the selfexisten, iy 
nature of the timeless, history is illusion—the illusion of change and decay i 
life and death, progress and destruction. But perhaps history is also Bee ; 
ceived as illusory insofar as it presents itself as an inconclusive narrative tht | x 


d: the meaning it yields wavers and shifts, a ficke | y 
flame. A susceptibility to narrative as such, however, does not distinguish 
the historical from the sacred, for the idea of the sacred may also be pre- 
sented as a narrative—as it is, for example, in the Koran. But such texs | g 
differ from other narratives not only because they are believed to be re- 
vealed rather than humanly written but also because they appear to carry il 
an incorruptible kernel of significance. They wish to establish the samere | 4 
lationship with all their readers: a relationship, one might say, of submis- | ta 
sion—the dictionary translation of the Arabic word islam. 
The Satanic Verses seeks to negotiate a relationship with such an ideaof | g 
the sacred. On the one hand, it presents the sacred as a space that resists | pr 
both history and textuality—the indeterminacy of meaning. On the other | s 
hand, it also questions this idea of the sacred by suggesting that such a trope | Gj 
might itself be a historical and literary creation. The sections of the novel | wp 
that narrate Gibreel Farishta’s dreams of being transformed into his name | in 
sake, the angel Gabriel, represent this complexity most vividly, although | m 
other sections, staged in a less apparitional context, al 
world of belief. Farishta’s dreams cast doubt on what 
apparatus of institutional religion: the link between Go 
ger, the integrity of the prophet, the absolute uniqueness of 
Some of the other sections of the book—for instance, the © 
the hijacking of the protagonists’ airplane—similarly call into que 
universal sacralization of categories authorized by the world of beli 
we note that the Sikh terrorist Tavleen and the prop 5 
same concept of history—for both of them, history becomes 
the project of revelation. History is an interrogator 
and condemns with the certainty of a transcendent 
plane, Tavleen murmurs: 


can be endlessly interrogate 


so engage with the | ter 
one might call the 
d and His messe" iy 
divine spec” | ki 
ne describing | xl 
estion We | i 
ef. Here pre 


authority. 
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1 a great idea comes into the world, a great cause, certain cru- 
yestions are asked of it. . . . History asks us: what manner of 
are we? Are we uncompromising, absolute, strong, or will we 
lyes to be timeservers... ? (81) 


whe! 

cial q 

| cause 
show ourse 

far as the conflict between the sacred and the profane informs ev- 

e fthe novel, it is this tension that gives the book its distinctly self- 

J% a xture. A recurring concern with the status of words, the author- 
conscious a the impact of verses shapes the twists of the plot. Indeed, 
a BE mations and amputations that characterize the postcolonial and 
Ee er world are not only represented thematically but are also re- 
eed in the text’s consciousness of its own narrative mode. Rather than 
L | suming the familiarity and stability of the novel as a genre, The Satanic 
> | jes dramatizes the relationship of the novel to older forms of narrative 
1 | ahas epic, myth, and romance. It juxtaposes the language of the novel 
inst the language of revelation to show that perhaps nothing is more 

s | characteristic of the novel as a genre than its ambivalent relation to other 
- | gnres. The text's focus on the confusion between prophetic and poetic 
Y į wlerance points toward the hidden force of desire that informs all utter- 


ace. It illustrates, among other things, that the death of God has left us 


> | haunted by a bewildering ghost whom we can no longer name. 

| hits depiction of the hybrid, tension-fraught world of British immi- 
Í | gants, and of Farishta’s helpless captivity in a magical landscape, the novel 
S | presents itself on many levels as a reader of myth. It recounts the stories of 
: a Chamcha, a Bombay-born stage actor who lives in London, and 
i Farishta, a superstar of the Indian film industry who decides to give 


sparkling career in order to go to London and join the woman he 
OVi i 5 : A : 

A a Having miraculously survived a hijacking and plane crash, the two 
ù characters begin a series of adventures as they attempt to come to 


terms wt : é 
Ms with their respective histories. 


e ; 

r li ee Chamcha’s confusion about his identity stems from his inabil- 
he verse] Pe his cultural past, embodied, most fittingly, in the figure of a 
8 | lt ey ewverful father. On arriving in England, Chamcha devotes him- 
ae | uchi Oration of all things British, caught in the thrall of an absurd if 
re Ing Toman 


| Probl 


ce with an imagined island—an occidentalist fantasy. The 
th 


hanes a when, instead of becoming the perfect Englishman, he 
fay imaginati monstrous beast, the “native” devil of the colonial and Chris- 
Mah Promin on, complete with hoofs, horns, tail, and a certain embarrass- 
ance wit pp member Gibreel Farishta’s anguish is also caused by a sev- 

tadition—in his case, the religious tradition of Islam—which 


Mere 
e 
‘uddenly and violently after years of unquestioning belief. Once 
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t is not a clean severance. Unable either to embrace or ree 
belief, Farishta is haunted by a series of dreams in which he finds hi 
playing the role of a skeptical and powerless Angel Gabriel. 

Not only does the novel reorient and re-present Islamic lore ang T m 
Koranic text, it also confronts and unravels the mythic constructions í 
home and community, of England and India, of rational modernity and i. 
triumph of secular thought. By relentlessly exposing the enshrined icons of 
the past to the violating gaze of the present, it thus attempts to historicize 
both the icons themselves and the gaze that views them. In that sense, one 
might read The Satanic Verses as performing one of the distinctive functions 
of its genre, at least as this genre has been understood and theorized in the 
West. Reading the work of Lukacs or Bakhtin on the novel, for instance, 
one is immediately struck by the power of their desire to read the novel not 

4 only as a mirror of modernity, of the condition that is proper to our time, 
but also as an agent that performs the task of rendering the world histori- 

cal. Other critics have also written about the novel’s privileged relationship 

to history,” but in many ways, Bakhtin and Lukacs seem to be exemplary in 
their insistence on this connection. A closer examination of some of their 
ideas might therefore prove to be a useful detour on our way to understand- 


ing some of the questions that Rushdie’s text proposes. 1 


again, 1 unce 


Mself E 


HISTORY AND THE NOVEL si 


History is a deviation from the Path, knowledge is a delusion, be- i 
cause the sum of knowledge was complete on the day Al-Lah finished ‘ 


his revelation to Mahound. i 
— Rushdie, The Satanic Verses 20 |, 
(Meee Bakhtin’s and Lukacs’s respective theories of the novel areft | fe 
nally quite different, they concur in their perception of the novel asà : 
genre that confronts the loss of transcendent meaning and is therefore chaf r 
acteristic of a world that speaks to us in many voices at once. But more 2 r 
portantly perhaps, they both understand the novel as a genre that n oA 
our world historical in a manner that is quite unprecedented: if o | 
gave us tradition, the novel gives us history. Thus Bakhtin writes of the 2 | 
By its very nature, the epic world of the absolute past is inatt i 
to personal experience and does not permit an individual, P sacred | 
point of view or evaluation. . . . It is given solely as tradition ing? | 
and sacrosanct, evaluated in the same way by all and dema n 
pious attitude toward itself. (16) x 
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text of the furor over Rushdie’s work, one might note that the 
jy the Ce the Islamic tradition have relied on precisely the same atti- 
ee the Koran in order to express their outrage against The Satanic 
ge towa ite apart from how the book actually portrays the prophet 
[prses- Qu or his wives or the scene of revelation, in their view it is already 
Dee ause it approaches the Koranic narrative with audacious famil- 

l iaa propels it into the irreverent realm of the intimate. 
Eike the epic, the novel speaks from the locus of the present, and 
fore, according to Bakhtin, it also gives us the possibility of a future; it 


ere! : > Ls 
i from the absolute mortality to which the epic condemns us: 


| | jberates US 
when the present becomes the center of human orientation in time 
) and the world, time and world lose their completedness as a whole 
oa as well as in each of their parts. The temporal model of the world 
) changes radically: it becomes a world where there is no first word 
; (no ideal word), and the final word has not yet been spoken. For 
D the first time in artistic-ideological consciousness, time and the 
1 world become historical: they unfold, albeit at first still unclearly 


i and confusedly, as becoming, as an uninterrupted movement into a 
|- real future. (30) 


The narrative mode of the novel, then, is fundamentally attentive to the 
ration between time and the world; it exposes that relation as being con- 
sutve of both temporality and existence. Time and the world become 
„ | islorical when they are no longer perceived as being governed by a recog- 
q | table trajectory, when they acquire the possibility of a “real” future—that 
Sofa future that would not be the projected, anticipated, or revealed con- 
o | mation ofa story that has already been written. According to Bakhtin, the 


World : : 
of the epic cannot possibly allow access to such a future, not only 


: ie already constituted an origin and valorized it as ideal in such 
mete pee cnt away from it is inevitably a movement of decline, 
eH eee F so firmly encloses the past within the impermeable cita- 
| ad ward the ; at such a past cannot then be reinterrogated or reori- 
ic uture. Thus Bakhtin writes: 

[C carough contact with the present, an object is attracted to the in- 
je seal p ete process of a world-in-the-making, and is stamped with the 
al an conclusiveness. . . . But meanwhile our present has been 
ed text Anes an inconclusive future. And in this inconclusive con- 
TE € semantic stability of the object is lost. (30) 


|. © nove] 
| “ion 9 renders the world historical because it participates in this 


sem 5 a 

o a 7 ; are 

f Such erosion 7° Stability and because it recognizes time itself as an agent 
: i order for an object or an image to come into contact 
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t must encounter our “unpreparedness” (Bakhtin 30). 
must not approach it as something that is already entirely known to u sWe 
conversely, as something that already knows us. One might almost a = or 
that in order to give ourselves the possibility of a future, we must a an 
counter the past as a stranger with whom we might once again begin a aa 
tionship without trajectory. The novel thus brings to our attention a lnk 
between history and interpretation that allows us the hope of an unchade d 
and hence “real” future. 

This concept of historicity is crucial to Bakhtin’s reflections on the 
novel, although perhaps Lukacs explains more lucidly how time becomes 
essentially constitutive for the narrative mode of the novel. “Time becomes | 
constitutive,” he says, “only when the bond with the transcendental home 
has been severed” (122). In other words, the work of time asa performatie | ™ 
agent, liberated from or depleted of essence (and Lukacs’s work, I think, 
preserves that ambivalence), can become constitutive only when the tem- 
poral appears as the mark of a disjunction between meaning and life; itis 4 
he world of the epic which is already saturated with 


with the present, i 


unable to do so in t 

meaning or essence. The temporal emerges as a fluctuating and unreliable d 
player—a player in its own right—when it no longer follows the path marked |" 
out for it by a valorized origin and thus makes possible a concept of history : 


that is antithetical to Tavleen’s and Mahound’s. For Lukacs, the novel “tells 
of the adventure of interiority” (89); thus it can make manifest both the |- 
way in which an object or an experience is transfigured over time andthe | 
way in which the perceiving subject itself is transformed. It is only in the h 
novel, Lukacs says, that we encounter hope and memory as “creative” forces 
that act upon and transform the object of experience. This is not very far A 
from Bakhtin’s claim that “an eternal re-thinking and re-evaluating” (31) 5 | i 
characteristic of the novel. = 

The Satanic Verses explicitly presents itself as a rethinker and a critical i 


reader—not only of the Koran but also of Ovid, Lucretius, Joyce, Melville, 
If be a formidable 


Blake . . . identifying all the literary allusions would itse : M 
task. Although the Koran may not be an epic, the tale of its revelation a af 
of the origin and rise of Islam might well have something in common a qi 
the structure of epic tales. A fantasy of the epic world—a world of Ne | li 
battles, perilous journeys, and archetypal struggles—surfaces in a se | 
sodes in the novel and in fact becomes a driving force of the text. fat 
shows US | hi 


tanic Verses responds to this imagined world in two ways: it hows 
sely itshows YS? iy |M 
ner } i of 


much that world is still a part of our world, and conver z 
certain “modernity’—or at least an irony or skepticism that ae 8 
identify with modernity—was already a part of the epic world. 
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INHABITATIONS 


tif you are in doubt as to what We sent down to Our slave, then 
ite a Sura the like thereof, and summon witnesses of yours 
r 


other than God, if you are truthful. 


—The Bounteous Koran 6 


The composition of the Qur’an is not a miracle. Human beings are 
able of the same, and of better. 


OP —Nazzam the Mu’tazilite, qtd. in Adonis 41 


= e remember that Gibreel’s sequential dreams about the life of 
5 Whirammad/Mahound begin after he recovers from a long illness 
© | and that the recovery itself begins exactly at the moment when he confronts 
€ | jisown loss of faith. The illness has been for him a period of constant prayer 
"| and pleading—the plea for recovery slowly changing to the more desperate 
3 plea for an interlocutor. From questioning the nature of God (“Are you 
2 vengeance or are you love”), he now begins to question the very existence 
ofGod: “Ya Allah, just be there, damn it, just be.” It is at that terrible mo- 
d nent of isolation, when he realizes “that there was nobody there at all,” that 
lisillness gives way to recovery. The narrator calls this a “day of metamor- 
ș | Mosis” (30), and thus records this as one among the several scenes of meta- 
$ morphosis that occur in a text that, on one level, is constituted as a conver- 
e | “ton between Ovid and Lucretius. 
ê Metamorphosis thus becomes a guiding trope of the novel: a metaphor 
5 that responds at once to the lives of migrants, the transformations of tales, 
| adeven to the sly slippage between desire and intention, the hidden and 
is he acknowledged, that becomes crucial to Mahound’s story. The connec- 
ton between migrancy and metamorphosis is fairly obvious.“ It surfaces in 


the novel’s distin -t : eo À 
al pals distinction between exile and migrant: the exile guards against 
n < > 6 rar E 
e, i eroniy holding on to the dream of return, “frozen in time” 
r inet e migrant becomes invaded, transformed, metamorphosed. Thus 
1 


i e ae level, the drama of metamorphosis is enacted in the stories 
> diks T pee als whose lives (and bodies) are transfigured in postcolonial 
l 9 WL, J 2 . 9 

pe | € on a formal plane, this drama is played out in the mutations of 


| lite ve 
i | choy ations and genres that produce the gargantuan and wildly allu- 
a ter Sal 3 cosmopolitan text. 
! insele « ~adin’s ordeal at the hands of the British police, when he finds 
dike ea transformed into a bestial creature, the change is ex- 
Ctiption a loss of identity that has left him vulnerable to the power 
ae Sted in his captors, the police, and more generally, in the 
Paratus. The text suggests that Saladin’s transformation is 
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partly the result of his having succumbed to that power of description 

also that he was particularly vulnerable to it because he had already au $ 
refuge or home that a more stable sense of identity would have A í 
Saladin himself ruminates on a version of this explanation when he i ed, 
on the two theses on metamorphosis that his friend Sufyan recounts to ee 
Lucretius’s idea that change necessarily entails a kind of death—the it 
of the old self—and Ovid’s belief that souls themselves remain constant a 
as they “adopt in their migrations ever-varying forms” (277). Saladin chicas 
Lucretius over Ovid: “A being going through life can become so other to 
himself as to be another, discrete, severed from history” (288). His transfor. y 
mation thus becomes a sign of both a prior and a future homelessness: now 
that he has become an other, he has been splintered from history itself. 
The novel does not quite endorse his reading of his own situation, for by 

k: the end of the book, not only has Saladin regained his human appearance 
but he has also returned to a life and a land that he thought he had entirely 
forsaken. 

In some ways, Gibreel’s metamorphosis appears to be more violent, es 
pecially in terms of its final consequences. Perhaps the violence of the | , 
change—from believer to skeptic—registers more deeply with Gibreel be- : 
cause he is someone who wishes to remain the person he always was: “con- 
tinuous—that is, joined to and arising from his past . . . at bottom an 
untranslated man” (427), as the narrator says much later. Despite his avowed (s 
renunciation of faith, he finds that he cannot dissociate himself quites | . 
easily from the passion that has hitherto sustained his life and now mani- : 
fests itself in the extravagance of his dreams. Through the final implicit vic- 
tory of Saladin, the novel suggests that Gibreel’s greatest error might well 
lie in his overriding desire for continuity and authenticity. ; 

The thematic resemblances among all the different dream narratives 
are quite apparent. They are all narratives of departure and return, of lost 
homelands, and most obviously, of struggles with faith; and their connec 
tion to Gibreel’s waking life is easily established. Gibreel’s own appearance 


in the dreams as a confused and helpless Angel Gabriel, a nonknower € i 

nonbeliever who finds himself forced to be a messenger of faith, 15 i i 

clearly related to the roles he plays in theological movies, OF more s | 4 

rately to the roles he will play after his crisis of faith. What is perhaps T ai 
f in the dream’. 


interesting is the way in which this crisis manifests itsel 
crisis of will that presents itself most strongly as a crisis of in the 
his absolute inability to fathom the mystery of his own utterance? isnot | 
dreams that causes him the greatest discomfort of all. The it in |b 
merely that he is perceived as a messenger of divine utterance ; able © \ 
some inexplicable way, he becomes such a messenger—he is, 1 fact, 


oritis | at 
utterance: Fol i | 
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tly what his listeners wish to hear, although he does not know 
n ach F eech appears: 
v 


All around him, he thinks, as he half-dreams, half-wakes, are people 
pearing voices, being seduced by words. But not his: never his origi- 
a| material. —Then whose? Who is whispering in their ears, en- 
abling them to move mountains, halt clocks, diagnose disease? 
(234)° 


Gibreel, of course, is not the only one plagued by the confusion of 
vices: in what has now become the most notorious section of The Satanic 
tases, it is Mahound who acknowledges an error of recognition and nam- 
ing. Having first accepted as divine revelation the dictates ofa voice that 
anctions the worship of the old goddesses of Jahilia within the practice of 
kam, Mahound later decides that the message he received came in fact 
om the devil and orders that it be expunged from the record of revela- 
ion. Rushdie’s narration of the “satanic verses” incident becomes perhaps 
ihe text's most powerful strategy for questioning the authority and trans- 
nission of revealed words. The episode itself has been described by several 
Muslim historians and biographers, of whom the best known are the ninth- 
century historians Al-Tabari and Ibn Sa’d. Whether or not these accounts 
ae true, they nevertheless suggest that an anxiety regarding the phenom- 
on of revelation was evident quite early in the history of Islam. 

lbn Sa’d relates that at a time when Muhammad strongly desired to 


stablish better relations with his countrymen, he was once at the Ka’ba, 
reciting from the Koran.® 


When he came to the passage: “Do you behold Allat and Al ’Uzza, 
and also Manat, the third idol?”—which now concludes: “What? 
shalll ye have male progeny and Allah female? This were indeed an 
unfair partition!”—Satan suggested two lines to him: “These are the 
exalted females, and truly their intercession may be expected.” 

(Andrae 19) 


Muh 
ea then prostrated himself and prayed, and the whole tribe of 


eat owed him. Later that evening,’ when the prophet was meditat- 
te eS the angel Gabriel appeared to him, and Muhammad recited 
(0) 


| (Andrae 1 ‘ © angel. “Have I taught you these two lines?” asked Gabriel 


‘tibuteg to a aad then realized his error and remarked that he had 

., rhe stor ah words that He had not revealed. 

he Whole as evoked responses of several kinds. Tor Andrae claims that 

hy antai arrative is historically and psychologically contradictory” (19), 

a that there is some element of accuracy in it: in one instance, 
id in fact attempt a compromise between monotheism and 
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r to reach an understanding with his people, Pro, 
for the resentment of later Muslim historians sone 
he then declares that “parallels to such op 

g in Mohammad’s later conduct” (20) p 


pagan idolatry in orde 
ing ample justification 
orientalist biographers, 


ism are by no means lackin 
Montgomery Watt is more sympathetic in his treatment of the in Gas 
nt, 


He argues that even the cult of the goddesses might be considered a Sya 
monotheism” (62) insofar as the enlightened Arabs regarded the dA 
manifestations of a single divine power. Thus the word goddess here S 
a sacred power associated with certain places, rather than a more Fb. 
rately anthropomorphized deity. The Semitic religion, Watt says, “has a less 
personal conception of the divine” (62) than, for instance, Greek pagan. 
ism. Thus, Muhammad and his followers might not have regarded the wor. 
ship of the goddesses as being necessarily a violation of the monotheistic 
principle. 
Orientalist scholars have always shown a particularly strong interest in 
the story, often retelling it in ways that have angered Muslim historians. 
Many of the latter maintain that it is a fabrication, propagated by those who 
wished to attack the very basis of Islam: the idea of monotheism or tawhid. 
This is the view of Muhammad Husayn Haykal, one of the most respected 


biographers of the prophet, who writes: 


the forgers must have been extremely bold to have attempted their 
forgery in the most essential principle of Islam as a whole: namely, 
in the principle of tawhid . . . in which [the prophet] never ac 


cepted any compromise. (114) 


Sains 
Ortun. 


Rafiq Zakaria has also dealt at length with the incident in his book 
Mohammad and the Quran, partly in order to expose the various prejudices 
that have always accompanied the narration of the incident and partly as 
polemic against Rushdie. Zakaria charges that Rushdie “opened old 
wounds” by his “lurid picturization of this incident” (15). Like Haykal, 
Zakaria reads the story as a negation of the central message of the Koran 
and a slur on Muhammad’s mission. He comments on various readings a 
the incident and finally presents as conclusive the assessment of Sir T 
Ahmad Khan (1817-98), perhaps the most eminent Muslim intellect? 
undivided India, and the work of Maulana Abul’ala Maudidi, the fours 
of the Jamaat-i-Islami, “the foremost [Muslim] fundamentalist organiza ly 
in South Asia” (Zakaria 16). Maudidi’s version of the incident is pane i 
interesting in that it shifts the burden of error from the prophet : T 
tening congregation. While the prophet was reciting the sura ! 
Maudidi says, the listeners were so elated by his eloquence and by 


tion of the three goddesses that they did not hear what he act 
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nt the goddesses were being praised when in fact their authority 
hae te ised. Later, when the Quraish realized their mistake, they 
a ve story of satanic intervention as an expression of their displea- 
n hammad. Thus it remains a story of mis-hearing and misjudg- 
n this version it is the pagan Arabs who allow their desire to 
edirect the course of revelation. 

However, Zakaria’s main argument has more extensive implications. It 

largely on a blanket repudiation of the traditions on which early Arab 
es a their work.® Various authorities are quoted to demonstrate 
Eee ae of the eighth-century writer Ibn Ishaq and the ninth-century 
ie Tabari, Waqidi, and Ibn Sa’d have little basis in historical accuracy 
n instead rely largely on gossip and myth. According to Zakaria, not only 
are these writers themselves irresponsible and romantic in their approach 
the material, but also the very tradition on which they base their work is 
1 suspect, for their accounts contradict each other in several instances and 
3 ‘none of them has produced any reliable evidence” for their work (16). 
) | karia agrees with Maudidi’s conclusion that perhaps with the best of in- 
, tentions, they failed to see the “incongruity and contradictory nature” (18) 
1 | ofthis tradition. 

Zakaria and other modern commentators judge the work of the early 
chroniclers, like that of Rushdie perhaps, by the standards of accuracy and 
; inaccuracy, the demands for evidence and rational cogency, that are prop- 
- | tly characteristic of the desire for a scientific, empirical history, even 

though in this case it is the history of a miracle or a faith that is under scru- 
p | Wtam certainly in no position to read or analyze the original work of the 
: carly writers, but it does seem that in judging this work from the perspec- 
a | “of empirical historians, the modern commentators are making what 
d aoe calla generic error, where a history that has not yet emerged as 
i ae legend or poetry is now judged by the alien standards of his- 
n alike pee science.’ It might be instructive for us to note that for schol- 
of Mtv > ana, as for the Sikh terrorist Tavleen in the novel, it becomes a 
d Ma asy matter to assimilate a certain version of history within the 
’i | that m ct revelation: in the name of such a history, it is finally literature 
er aE De silenced. What first appears, then, as a complaint directed 
i all Re ntalisr writers turns out to be an expression of discomfort with 
) that cannot be relegated to the margins of Islamic historiography. 


t 
was be 
iqvented 
sure with M 
pent, but 1 
obscure OF r 


p | We 

se Wh : mee ie 

g | Wellas t a have charged Rushdie with joining ranks with imperialists, as 

a | dman e who have hailed him as a champion of Western values of free- 

deg Meiccessoc would do well to remember that in fact, Rushdie has 
Sin the 


Arab tradition itself, and that the battle between gossip 
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and truth, or literature and history, need not be waged at the Te 
a 


between East and West. ; 
In Rushdie’s text, the interest in the episode of the satanic versess 


to some degree. Certainly the incident is still concerned with the te 
between monotheism and polytheism, which acquires a specific reso 


for Indian Islam, crow 


hifts 
nsion 


ded by a pantheon of Hindu deities. But Rue 
ie 


focuses more explicitly on what has been a source of anxiety for the tradi 
tion as well as for modern Muslim scholars: the incident’s skillful oe 
sion of the very phenomenon of revelation. In The Satanic Verses, ae 
episode’s significance derives from Mahound’s tacit acknowledgment dia 
failure of recognition—a failure that is mirrored in Gibreel’s failure, later 
in the novel, to recognize the voice of Saladin in the telephonic verses that 
prove to be his undoing. The verses that Mahound proposes as true revela. 
tion to replace the earlier, heretical words seem to settle the question of 
monotheism quite definitively—even as they make use of a familiar misogy- 
nist detour—but they offer little help in laying to rest the anxiety about 


recognizing (and naming) the sources of belief. In Rushdie’s text, the new 


verses read: 
Shall He have daughters and you sons? That would be a fine divi- 


sion! 
These are but names you have dreamed of, you and your fathers. 


Allah vests no authority in them. (124, emphasis added) 


It is evident that Rushdie’s translation consciously calls attention to the 
ambiguous status of dreaming, which can signify at once an idle fantasy and 
a profound vision. Most other English translations of the sura “Al Najm” of 
the Koran, to which Rushdie’s text refers, do not use the word dreamat all. 
Nevertheless, one may read the sura itself as betraying an anxiety about rew} 
elation, at least in its overriding concern with establishing its own author 
ity.!! The sura in the text of the Koran reads: 


anion [Muhammad] nek 
i of whim. It 


e vigorous in 
n the 


By the star when it sinks down, your com 
ther strays nor is allured; neither does he speak out 
naught but a revelation inspired, taught him by one } 
power [Gabriel], prudent and in true nature, while poised on al 
uppermost horizon. Then he drew near and lower, until he eral 
two bow lengths distant or nearer. Then he revealed to H a dis 
what He revealed. The heart did not falsify what he saw. HO t signs 
pute over what he saw? . . . Indeed he saw his Lord’s grea asides 
Have you seen al Lat and al ’Uzza, and Manat the third | 
Have you [begotten] males and has He [begotten] fem 


i 5 es : ou 
indeed an unjust partition. They are nothing but names 
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dyour fathers named them. God has sent no authority con- 
> o them. They [the Pagans] but follow surmise and what the 
Cire when indeed there came to them guidance from their 
2n (The Bounteous Koran 700-01) !? 
ord. 


selves an 


least in light of what we already know about the sura, it is hard not to 

At frst few lines as responding to voiced or unvoiced allegations about 

ad the 1 f revelation. The text appears to be particularly concerned to 

sae urity of the prophet’s declarations. It states that they stem 

ae him nor desire—the desire, for instance, to either placate or 

: ne idolaters—but that they only record what was revealed to the 

|| def net by the archangel. 

ane Rushdie’s story, however, the archangel is nota transparent author- 

. | iybut only a figure of deference. Who really speaks, the novel asks, when 

; hearchangel speaks? Thus in the novel, the focus shifts to Gabriel; and in 

A is dreams of doubt and despair, Gibreel Farishta, whose name literally 

t ens Gabriel Angel, appears to himself as an archangel forsaken by his 

; | fith. In these dreams Gibreel becomes the guarantor of revelation, except 

that the archangel himself does not know whose messages he transmits or 

how he transmits them. When Mahound decides that the earlier revelation 

tout the goddesses was but a trick of the devil, Gibreel the messenger is 
. | more mystified than anyone: 


Gibreel, hovering-watching from his highest camera angle, knows 


e | one small detail, just one tiny thing that’s a bit of a problem here, 
namely that zt was me both times, baba, me first and second also me. From 
f my mouth, both the statement and the repudiation, verses and con- 


l. verses, universes and reverses, the whole thing, and we all know 
i how my mouth got worked. (123) 


Cibreel? saree: . 
1a s mouth, as we know, gets “worked” by Mahound’s will, as it does in 
! dreams by the imam’s or Ayesha’s will, so that Gibreel remains, in 


; ery se ae : 
p a ae an actor reciting words that he neither chooses nor even un- 
is nds, 


n How : o 
then are we to read such a version of the story of the satanic verses? 


i i he that dramatizes the relationship between politics and reli- 
at cms aventenn and the angel of God, such that the legislator actually 
is count of the 3 e who turns the gods into his puppets, asin Hobbes’s 
Yofrevelati auy lawgivers? (177). Asa psychological reading of the mys- 

bit oe which demonstrates that what is imagined as revelation is 
"te eee Prophet? Or to go even further, as a suggestion that 
~ “orce of the heart—whether it be named instinct, desire, or 


is i a 
nothing but a ruse of power, its instrument and slave? The 


Solh € des 
Esacrosa 
Selati 
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text itself corroborates all these readings, and possibly others aş 
may, indeed, keep in mind that since the story of the satanic Verses. i 
several other episodes in the novel, is narrated as a dream, we shears like 
haps also allow our approach to be guided by the peculiar logic of the mS 
world. We could at least say that like a dream, the story is over deen 
that the elements in the story are determined by several contexts, aide 
each of these contexts might be represented in the story by ances 
ments.!* e 
Thus we find, condensed in Gibreel’s dreams, images of the Bomba 


film world, the legends of Islamic hagiography, the backdrop of an India 
struggling to define itself as a socialist, secular state, and the dreamer’s on 
struggles with his loss of faith. On a more overtly linguistic level, the dreams 
are also connected to the dreamer’s names: the name he was given, Ismail 
Najmuddin (Star of the Faith), which perhaps guides his later preoccupa 
tion with the sura “Al Najm” (the Star) of the Koran; and the stage name he 
adopts, Gibreel Farishta (Gabriel Angel), in memory of his mother, who 
thought of him as her very own angel, “her personal angel, she called me, 
farishta, because apparently I was too damn sweet” (17). We might also note 
here the ways in which the names of other characters circulate through the 
various episodes of the book—Hind, Bilal, Ayesha—appellations that pro- 
liferate like metaphors. As the plot moves from one landscape to another, 


well, We 


from the real world to the dream world, we encounter familiar figures, | 
names, references: memories both preserved and strangely transformed. | 
Gibreel’s dreams thus become the dreams of the novel itself, the text’s own | 


dreaming of its manifold contexts. 


We might find here a way of understanding why the source of revela | 


tion, or indeed of utterance itself, becomes such a persistent enigma In 


Rushdie’s treatment of the satanic verses episode. If the t 
draws attention to its own inability to name the source of utterance, and í 
it explicitly focuses on the possibility of error whenever such an attempt% 
naming is made, then by this very gesture it points toward that which pe 
haps defines it as a text—that is, as a literary rather than a rev 
spite of a momentary error, Mahound can later definitively a 
words bear the authority of divine law, but a story like that © ae 
verses can only circulate by veiling its sources: its power derives prt 

from its lack of authorization. It has a history but no recog? 
gossip, fable, indictment, or parable, it becomes the shadow play ne ek 
ics and mocks the drama of revelation. It inhabits the story © Re wayi! 
one might say, in a way that is just as disruptive or as uncanny 3 red. IM 
which the novel inhabits the epic, or the secular inhabits the sac drea™ 
text’s preferred model for such inhabitation is the experience © Me 


ssert that his 


ly 
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ause dreams represent to us at once the most intimate and the 
c 


be i : : 
perhaps ng relationship we can have with ourselves. 


pos! alienat 


SATANIC VERSES 


In granting a primordial status to writing, do we not, in effect, sim- 
n a : eae 
y reinscribe in transcendental terms the theological affirmation of 
its sacred origin or a critical belief in its creative nature? 

—Michel Foucault 120 


nan essay written in defense of The Satanic Verses, Rushdie says: “At the 
fie of the storm stands a novel, a work of fiction, one that aspires to 
he condition of literature” (Imaginary Homelands 393). One might remark 
thatthe very act of defense—the necessity of defense, perhaps, in Rushdie’s 
qase—is already symptomatic of a certain “condition of literature.” We cer- 
anly know that this is true of the Western tradition, where literature has 
as had to defend its right to speak or exist even as it abjures the kind of 
thority that is claimed, for instance, by philosophy or theology, which have 
gnerally insisted on regarding literature as frivolous, false, or dangerous. 
The Arab tradition has not been very different in this respect. In response 
othe fatwa against Rushdie, the Tunisian writer Tahar Bekri writes: 


Ifwe thought the present era was going to be more clement in this 
regard, we should have remembered the works of Gibran burned by 
the Church and the words of dozens of Arab writers condemned by 
the mosques. It is as if repression were an integral part of our land- 
scape or scenery. . . . It should be recalled that the Arab poets who 
came before Islam all communicated with their genies, and poetry 
itself was seen as the parchment of the devil. (64-65) 
The work of the Ar 
alysis of Arab po 
onstrates that 
an object of ple 
“ge. His work sh 


ab writer Adonis, which undertakes a comprehensive 
€tics, confirms this general thesis. Adonis convincingly 
most Arab theoreticians have conceived of poetry either 
asure (as diversion) or as a threat to the pursuit of knowl- 
acs Ows us that the overt political repression that Bekri men- 
Wu, not a een aligned with a more complex, sustained, and insidious 
te itselp y on particular works of literature, but on the status of litera- 


P 
hat he maby, 


novel it is not to this condition that Rushdie refers when he says 
vel as 


Pires to the “condition of literature.” What he means be- 
Here he = in “Is Nothing Sacred?” another essay in Imaginary Home- 
We must 9 Tgues that in battling the oppressive militancy of the sa- 

SO remain vigilant against the temptations of a counter- 
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urn literature into yet another variant of a sq 
course—one that must be safeguarded and defended at all cos 
that becomes the arbiter of civilization, the guarantor of freedom 2 
forth. Certainly most attempts at a defense of literature find thence 80 
tangled in such claims, thereby inciting accusations of a kind of sa 
damentalism or righteous liberalism that can afford to place all its ae 
the grand abstractions of the Enlightenment."* in 

Nevertheless, Rushdie claims that there isa privilege that literature q 
“the privilege of being the arena of discourse, the place where 
struggle of languages can be acted out” (Imaginary Homelands 427). In a 
ways, this argument is not very different from the one he has been caution, 
ing us against, and indeed, in several instances, Rushdie reveals his own 
attachment to the very ideals of European modernity that his antagonist 
wish to question. And yet it seems to me that Rushdie does qualify—or ex. 
plain—this privilege. He claims that in fact it is not a privilege at all: “this 
privilege [is what literature] requires in order to exist” (emphasis added). In 
other words, if literature cannot be deprived of this attribute without ceas- 
ing to be literature, then we can hardly think of it as a privilege. 

In many ways, The Satanic Verses stages this discussion, not only because 
it stages the conflict between poet and prophet, but also because it is con- 


ric that would t 
rheto cred di 


ts, or One 


serves: 


sciously a book about verses—a book where, in almost every episode, we en | 
counter someone reading, writing, or listening to verses. In the Jahilia sec 


tion, the pagan poets mock and fear Mahound’s revealed verses; in Lon- 
don, Jumpy Joshi struggles to transform and render poetic the fallen idiom 
of politics; in Farishta’s visions, the ghost of his mistress, Rekha Merchant, 


recites the work of the Urdu poet Faiz; Farishta himself, as the angel Gabriel, | 


imparts his messages to Ayesha sung to the tunes of popul 
and finally, Chamcha commits perhaps the most vicious cri 


ar Hindi songs; | 
me in the book | 


by reciting to Farishta, over the telephone, a series of verses that caus? | 


Farishta to question the fidelity of his lover, Allie Cone. It would be ams 


take, then, to presume that the title of the book refers only to the story 
Mahound’s encounter with the devil, for various kinds of verses in the book 
prove to be malevolent in effect: Baal’s last poems in adoration of ae 
whores lead to his captivity and execution; Chamcha’s jingles drive m 
insane and finally cause him to kill both his lover and himself. In ae 
Chamcha’s simple little verses, so precisely crafted to summon the den 

tia of jealousy, are plainly called “satanic” by the narration: 


One by one, they dripped into Gibreel’s ear, we 
the real world. . . . In spite of his protestations to the nthe retu 
started slipping away from her; and then it was time for 
of the little, satanic verses that made him mad. 
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by now that satanic itself becomes a many-layered adjective in 
, ar 5 5 
Jtis at what does the word signify here? It would only make sense to 


gisnovel voks epigraph, a quote from Defoe’s The History of the Devil: 


eb 
ae : being thus confined to a vagabond, wandering, unsettled 
sn n, is without any certain abode; for though he has, in con- 
or ANg of his angelic nature, a kind of empire in the liquid waste 
Bt cet this is certainly part of his punishment, that he is . . . with- 
ae any fixed place, or space, allowed him to rest the sole of his foot 
upon. 
ye fnd that it is Satan’s nomadic character, rather than his sin, which is 
most compelling for this text: Satan becomes an emblem for the wanderer 
othe migrant. But Satan also becomes a figure embodying paradox: he is 
‘onfined” to a “wandering” condition; he is a devil with an “angelic na- 
we”: he has an empire but no home. Thus, his condition is “unsettled” 
recuse he has no “fixed place, or space”—no territorial home, but also no 
mble nature that he can abide in. Satanic verses, then, might refer to the 
vases ofsuch a Satan or to verses about such a Satan, who becomes a name 
firmigrancy as paradox. In that sense, we might read the title as properly 
aming the book as a whole, since all the episodes, in one way or another, 
reflect on the ways in which migrancy signals the encounter between irrec- 
ncilable elements. 

But the text also makes a larger claim: it seems to say that perhaps all 
wes could be satanic and that literature itself is migrant, not only because 
‘wanders wantonly from reader to reader, but also because it does not de- 
Ne authority from its source or origin, as for instance Mahound’s words 
tim to do, Among Mahound’s adversaries in the city of Jahilia are numer- 
"is poets from whom he must distinguish himself, and his confrontation 
ththe poets in fact becomes a prominent theme in the book. 

Pek ginning his recitation oh the sura “Al Najm,” Mahound an- 
ad ene of this confrontation: “This is a gathering of many poets ao 
Wes from $ am to be one of them. But I am the Messenger and I bring 
Thee One than any here assembled (114). While this is 
detain Bias to transcendent authority, we might also keep in mind that 
hed t perhaps made revelation the only refuge of a poetry that 


0 i i . . . 
"gated Stance itself from the realm of diversion to which it had been 


€ now that the revelation marks a significant landmark in the 
ic E e on. Not only did the study of the Koran transform the 
shen fine o that, increasingly, works of history, philosophy, political 
ized an me aac were written, collected, and studied, but it also 
€rest in poetics and rhetoric. Even though most literary 


litera 
ieg 
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critics of the time were mainly interested in demonstrating the Ko 
periority to other poetic texts, the comparison itself turned the Ko 
a new literary ideal that demanded serious say. so that it was no ee 
possible to treat poetry only as idle pleasure. ; ger 
The Satanic Verses suggests that the Koranic text was able to arro gate a 
itself only by making a decisive break with the tradition ie Ich 


Tan’s ste 
ran into 


power to eae ! pre 
Islamic poetry—and indeed, with literature itself. Mahound’s suspicion of 
poetry is dramatized in his relationship with the satiric poet Baal, who al 


ways questions the authority of Mahound’s words. Their antagonism grows 
stronger with the progression of their respective careers until finally Baal h 
sentenced to death, not for his poetry but for the crime of dishonoring the 
prophet’s wives by suggesting that their names might be profitably used ing 
brothel. To compound his sin, Baal himself takes on the role of their hus. 
band, the prophet. The enterprise proves to be a great success for the 
brothel, as countless men are charmed by this drama of seduction. By rec- 
ognizing the sources of fantasy, Baal succeeds, according to Mahound, in 
“bringing the worst out of the people” (392). The order for Baal’s execu- 
tion follows the closing of the brothel and the execution of the twelve guilty 
prostitutes, thus inciting the final exchange between the two men, where 
Baal shouts “Whores and writers, Mahound. We are the people you can't 
forgive,” and Mahound replies, “Writers and whores. I see no difference 
here” (392). 

Apart from their common ability to offer pleasure, sometimes by ap 
pealing to people’s “worst” instincts, what connects writers and whores 1 
perhaps their defiance of the laws of fidelity. The writer inevitably inter 
rupts or complicates the presumed fidelity of representation, just as the 
whore contaminates the fidelity of marriage. This devious trait of writing" 
underscored in the novel by Rushdie’s periodic invocation of the traditional 
beginning of Arab folk tales: It was and it was not so; it happened and 1 
never did. Stories flirt with us, at once making and withdrawing the claim i 
truth. By presenting themselves as the double of history, they thus also A 
into question the truth claims of history, just as the whore, perhaps, ° 
into question the allegiance of the wife. ; 

Mahound’s violent rejection of writers and whores is remin 
familiar strain in the Western tradition. We remember that in Th a 
writers are censured not only because their work operates jn the! 
imitation and is thus distanced from, and inferior to, the realm 0 
but also because their work beckons us toward the lawless regime 
sure. Hence in book 10, Socrates says to Glaucon: 


iscent of? 
7 Republi 


Imo 
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nowledge Homer to be the first and greatest of the 

.. poets; but you must be quite sure that we can admit into our 
tragle Ee vealth only the poetry which celebrates the praises of the 
CE d of good men. If you go further and admit the honeyed 
r in epic or in lyric verse, then pleasure and pain will usurp the sov- 
a of law and of the principles always recognized by common 
Been | as the best. (339; emphasis mine) 


ou may ack 


cons 
is to be banished because it threatens to institute the treacherous 
Poel) fie senses. Like whores, writers produce a disruptive economy that 
reign ° ines the regulatory ends of the state. 

weer, in reading the couple writer/whore, we are now led toward 
véefiant celebration of this identification, we should also note the ways in 
sich the text warns us against such exuberance. For the novel clearly shows 
that trading in fantasies can never be an innocuous enterprise. Just as 
ihe 12 prostitutes finally prove themselves to be “the most oldfashioned and 
ventional women in Jahilia” (384), who really want nothing more than 


obe the dutiful wives of a strong and wise man, so too is Baal exposed in 


! isown secret desire to be the mirror image of his enemy, the prophet. 


indifwe can read the poet Baal’s parody of the prophet as expressing also 
lisdesire to become the prophet, we might read the narrator’s parody of a 
Higher Power in a similar way. Mimicking the elusive voice of revelation— 
he Cod/Devil whose identity temporarily eludes even the prophet—the 
uator appears several times in the course of the story as a vacillating pres- 
e. These interjections usually appear as if in the voice of Satan—for in- 


‘ance, in the brief comment on Farishta’s and Chamcha’s fall from the 
toomed airplane: 


And another thing, let’s be clear: great falls change people. You 
think they fell a long way? In the matter of tumbles, I yield pride of 
Place to no personage, whether mortal or im-. From clouds to 
ashes, down the chimney you might say, from heavenlight to 
hellfire... (133) 


Orm 

Ore succi : > , : 

a uccinctly, after a narratorial digression on the differences between 
sls and humans: 


Ik z 5 
know: devil talk. Shaitan (Satan) interrupting Gibreel. 
Me? (93) 


Ho i 
W 
ge 5 W 


itene hen a Hi 


“We S R 
bree See a thi 


kasp 


gher Power actually makes a vivid appearance on the 
visi nly disguised Salman Rushdie in the form of God. 
on of the Supreme Being, we are told, “was not abstract in the 
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sitting on the bed, a man of about the same age as hi 
eight, fairly heavily built, with salt-and-pep ene 
o the line of the jaw. What struck him ae 7 beard 
was balding, seemed to suffer from dandas that 

and 


He saw, 
of medium h 
cropped close t 
the apparition ) 
wore glasses. (318) 
In a novel that has managed to evoke a global command for the death 
the author, here he is, hilariously flagrant: the author as God. Of course of 
recognize here a parody of an outmoded conception of writing and ate 
rial power, but perhaps we also recognize that however much it might o 
slandered and dismembered, this conception may never quite die. It mee 
in fact, be partially revived each time an author, in a grand, if blind, gesture 
of power, assumes the authority to write. And particularly to write a nove] 
such as this, which so fiercely wants to revealsomething to us about our time 
our condition—the time of postcoloniality, the condition of hybridity—and 
thus assigns to itself the task of a revelation. Very early in the book, antic. 
pating from the reader a query about Gibreel and Chamcha’s fall, the nar 
rator admonishes, “Slow down; you think Creation happens in a rush? So 
then, neither does revelation . . a) (Dy 

We can now perhaps reread what had earlier appeared as an ambiya- 
lence regarding the status of literature in Rushdie’s essay “Is Nothing S 
cred?” The hidden desire of literature is to be the law itself, even as its work 
is to transgress the law. Literature cannot conceal its own desire to become 
revelation, even while its mode of narration mocks its claim to the authority 
of truth. Perhaps more than anything else, it is this impossible desire 
makes literature “satanic.” 

This is what the text signals: on the one hand, the desire of literature to 
become revelation, and on the other, revelation’s inability to cease becom 
ing literature. In the novel, it is the scribe Salman who dr 
the materiality of revelation by noting that if revealed words are substitut 
able, they cannot be inherently distinct from the fallen words of common 
language. As he sits at the prophet’s feet, writing down the verses that 
Mahound recites, Salman gradually begins to make little chang 
cape Mahound’s attention: 


or rewriting, any“ 
ut, go 
e Ret 


So there I was, actually writing the Book, 0 
luting the word of God with my own profane language -iih 
heavens, if my poor words could not be distinguished from ; 
elation by God’s own Messenger, then what did that mean! 


did that say about the quality of the divine poetry? 
inaugu" 


Rushdie’s own rereading of the Koran follows the trajectory © the P™ | 


. 5 2 n 
by his namesake in the novel by situating the sacred narrative ! 
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fay of intertextual writing. However, even in the hands of more 
rs, the Koran has not been able to transcend the catego- 
a erat analysis—indeed, as I have mentioned before, it is paradoxi- 
sof ter sible for having institutionalized and legitimized those catego- 
d | ally E jab tradition, it was the study of the Koran that led to a serious 

con of the distinctions between literal and figurative language, in- 


fee and parable, transparency and allegory, such that the Koranic 
k Be seles are widely recognized as being of two kinds: those that 
o Bn basic principles in an unambiguous fashion (Muhkamat), and the 
Je E allegorical or elusive verses (Mutashabihat). There also arose a corre- 


i ponding division between types of exegesis: the distinction between acces- 
re dle, explanatory interpretation (tafsir) and esoteric interpretation (ta'wil) 
salso largely based on a recognition that the text was not always semanti- 
ally ransparent.' 

[have attempted to map here how the novel mirrors the Koran’s slide 
ward profane literature by its own aspiration toward the status of revela- 
w in, Although the tendency to incorporate and parody other genres, both 
| rary and extraliterary, is characteristic of the form of the novel, such mim- 


a. | ay does not indicate only an ironic distance but also an anxious imitative 
aœ | sire, perhaps a more Lukacsian nostalgia for the authority of earlier 
rk | ees. If the novel indeed renders the world historical, it might do so not 
ne | "by speaking from the locus of the present but also by asking us to re- 
ity | 0k the relation between older and newer forms of writing and by throw- 


iat | "sinto disarray our generic categories of analysis. 


CONCLUSION 


to Alhonen The Satanic Verses builds its plots from spatial and temporal an- 
ut bh n’—childhood and adulthood, colonialism and postcolonialism, 
: skepticism, India and England, the epic and the novel—these an- 
- ey aa ee presented in sequential relation to one another. Instead, 
ather or, as a continuous process of informing and transforming one 
a ave tried to suggest, of inhabiting one another. Very early 
ol: aia are told that “newness” is made of “fusions, translations, 
a | E concent on moreover that it must make compromises to survive. 
pat | Mot do si ybridity, often used to describe Rushdie’s work, perhaps 
"Het ‘ 2 ri ce to the ways in which these processes of transformation 
“Om ; mw iPretation and reading. What distinguishes the sacred 
“a Tay ane, history from poetry, tradition from innovation, and, fi- 
Meon aatre depends less on the content of the utterance and 
anner in which it is heard or received. 


ted 
ye | 
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e interpretative moment, the text follows a 
has traditionally recognized and charteq 
However, Rushdie’s text does not only celebrate the power and olo 
terpretation or the politics of reception. It also demonstrates that a o 
ance freely relinquishes its authority to the listener or the reader, ang ms 
even literature, that most transgressive or blasphemous arena of dear at 
harbors a desire to speak the language of revelation: to speak, as it w 

, 


from the place of the law. 


In highlighting th 
the novel, as a genre, 


Path tha 


3 t 
as its ow 


NOTES 


1 For a more comprehensive discussion of this idea, see Eliade and Balslev 
2 See, for example, Joel Weinsheimer, who reminds us that in the eighteenth 
and history were nearly synonymous, just as factual research and 


century, “story I 
boration were not nearly so dichotomized as we would like to 


imaginative ela 


think they are today” (3). 
3 For a provocative, if brief, discussion of the novel as a critical reader of 


earlier narrative, ‘see Kermode. Commenting on Hans Frei’s observation that 
the development of hermeneutics in Germany was historically contemporane- 
ous with the birth of the novel in England, Kermode asks: “Can it be that prose 
fiction was always a substitute for critical thought about the interpretation of ear 
lier narrative, especially sacred narrative?” (124—25). 

4 Tn book 10 of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Venus describes metamorphosis as a 
punishment “halfway between” exile and death (241), thus collapsing the spa 
tial and temporal coordinates of identity. 

5 Among the many ironies generated by the reception of this book, the most 
remarkable might be that a novel that constantly dwells on the mysterious sources 
of utterance should cast upon its writer the heaviest burden of authority and 
authorship. Or perhaps this too is already inscribed in a certain logic of met 
morphosis as contrapasso—a logic that the text both appropriates and denies, 
and which finally seems to take on a power of its own. ‘ch 

6 I am drawing here on Tor Andrae’s retelling of Ibn Sa’d’s account, whic 
in general does not differ from that given by other biographers, though ther? 
is some disagreement on details. . ication 

7 Montgomery Watt says: “the earliest and best sources give no nip 
of the interval before the abrogation. It may have been weeks or months i 

8 For a concise account of Islamic traditions, see Cook's biography ° 
prophet. In chapter 7, Cook writes: 


r 

= own, P 
Tradition . . . is whatever the Muslim scholars have handed doaur 
mally by a process of oral transmission, in practice as a vas ms, 28 


It embraces all aspects of the sayings and doings of early Me rec 
comprises many different genres; within it a particular tradition parrati 
in a variety of contexts and in numerous variants. The ear Ye of this 
accounts of the life of Muhammad form a small if significant P 


body of material. (61) 
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i himself draws attention to this question in Imaginary Homelands: 
o pushale 


«on uses facts as a starting-place and then spirals away to explore its 
eee cerns, which are only tangentially historical. Not to see this, to 
real En as if it were fact, is to make a serious mistake of categories. 
Be case of The Satanic Verses may be one of the biggest category mis- 

We S ic ~ 
takes in literary history. (409) 
z 


ould consider Bruce King a member of the latter group. He claims 
Byer. looks critically at both East and West, but the moral values are 
Rushdi” dividualistic, free thinking West” (435). Talal Asad’s reading of- 
hose OF ule omplex analysis, though finally it assesses Rushdie’s novel in a similar 
se ues that the very idea of eroding the boundary between literature 
Be on belongs to a secular, bourgeois modernity and that such a privi- 
ae of literature is quite foreign to the Muslim tradition. By appealing to an 
"o recular (and yes, imperial) concept of literature, Rushdie’s work, he sug- 
die, shows itself to be a product of Western modernity (269-306). Although 
P quite brilliant in his analysis of the British liberal establishment, his com- 


hal 


| nents on literary and aesthetic history are a little confusing. Even outside of 


this i 


fe Western bourgeois canons of literary theory, and even in premodern times, 
ieraure (or the arts in general) and religion have often occupied contiguous 
windivisible terrains. The rasa theory of art, perhaps the best known among 
hian aesthetic theories, provides a strong example. Most famously expounded 
iythe tenth-century scholar Abhinavagupta, this theory clearly sacralizes aes- 
ietic pleasure; and in his commentary on Anandavardhan’s Dhvanyaloka, 
ibhinavagupta repeatedly draws connections between poetic or aesthetic enjoy- 
aentand the joy of spiritual bliss. See Masson. 

"According to tradition, the first few verses were revealed 18 months be- 
ire the Hijra and are thus of a considerably later date than the verses where 
te repudiation of the goddesses occurs, which are believed to have been re- 
dedin the seventh year before the Hijra. But in tone and intent, the begin- 
is appears to be of a piece with the rest. 


1 ] i e ÉJ . EJ = 
3 ae M. M. Khatib’s translation. N. J. Dawood’s translation of the last 
SCS reads: 


Have you thought on Al-Lat and Al-Uzzah, and thirdly, on Manat? Is He 

to have daughters and you sons? This is indeed an unfair distinction! / 

mere but names which you and your fathers have invented: Allah has 

the nee authority in them. The unbelievers follow vain conjecture and 

ae ims of their own souls, although the guidance of their Lord has 
€ to them. (The Koran 115) 


By 
am obyj ; Sain 
obviously referring here to Freud’s use of the term overdetermination: 


Int : 
ate case of every dream which I have submitted to an analysis of this 
fae lave invariably found these same fundamental principles con- 

: the elements of the dream are constructed out of the whole mass 


dre i 
ee eouahts and each one of those elements is shown to have been 
ne 


Wn Many times over in relation to the dream thoughts. (318) 


Gavan: 
! h liati S 


Ssing t Pivak offers a characteristically astute analysis of this problem. 
€ complex position of the postcolonial critic, she argues that 
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nize that we cannot not want freedom of expressi 
as those other normative and privative rational abstractions that we one aS Wel] 
side can see how they work as alibis” (237). the othe, 
15 See, for example, Weeramantry and Adonis. 
16 For a more detailed history of the interpretative tradition, see Nive: 
ry. 


“it is only if we recog 
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Investing in Conrad, Investing in the w 
Orient: Margaret Drabble’s 2 


mi 

The Gates of Ivory - 

wait 

from 

Amol 

A 

ROGER BOWEN jnis 

condi 

Bunye 

ninet 

ing co 

The days of heroic travel are gone; unless, of course, in the newspa- afr 
per sense, in which heroism like everything else in the world becomes | tis he 
as common if not as nourishing as our daily bread. pat, 
—Conrad, preface xviii | liz 

relatic 

iono 


I began to feel I was surrounded by almost palpable species fron isan 
Lord Jim, Victory, and “Falk” whenever I was in Singapore or aa T 
kok—I would catch the flick of Marlow’s nautical jacket or a whiflOt | tea 
his cheroot, or get a glimpse of Captain Whalley’s bushy ae is “ah 
Singapore’s sunlit esplanade, and hear the rattle of the horse hega 


i f l. 
way down Bangkok’s New Road passing Schomberg s note a g 5 


; ree nd that of 
r The Gates of Ivory (1991), Margaret Drabble’s ene Pan fia 


her protagonists, is stamped by Joseph Conrad’s legacy, ae into South- 
problematic, contested, and controversial.! This dark excursio Radiant wo | f 
east Asia, the third volume of her trilogy that began with A i 
(1987) and continued with A Natural Curiosity (1989), repe Do 
nation of Drabble’s negotiation with global issues, of her joum Though be | i 
ward to the perimeter and inward to “the heart of aA and M i 
characters may be sent briefly to Africa in The Needle’s Eye = pa 
Realms of Gold (1975), Drabble’s earlier fictions largely oe politan cu 
worlds of British northern provincial life and London s # the dom 
ture, but the primary address is increasingly NW3 or : 


ts the culm 
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professional folk, of journalists and television producers whose 
d numerous lunch meetings at favored trattoria in Soho or 


oe od) the canvas is enlarged and Drabble establishes herself as the 
oe idler ofa contemporary Britain” (Stovel 186), monitoring social, eco- 
4 nd political realities in the Age of Thatcher. Further, James Gindin 


ic,a 
we at Drabble “has always seen herself as part of an English literary 


agers th e 5 
» (255), and depends on a consistent use of guides and models 


dition” (997 3 : E 
om that tradition: Bunyan, Austen, George Eliot, Thackery, Dickens, and 


jmold Bennett. 
-asthe trilogy sends her metropolitan characters in search of the outer 


mits ofa known and knowable community, Drabble begins to diagnose a 
wndition of the world rather than a condition of England, and neither 
unyan’s allegorical geography nor the brimming social panoramas of the 
rineteenth-century and Edwardian realists seem able to cope with this grow- 
ing complexity. The new guide was not English-born; he knew Poland, Rus- 
pa j ú France, Africa, and the Eastern Archipelago before he counted England 


es | tishome. It is to Joseph Conrad that Margaret Drabble turns to contem- 


pte, if not to explain, the cruel and bewildering path of contemporary 
ilization, and to interrogate the shifting definitions of postmodernity. The 
lationship between novel and guide is therefore one key to Drabble’s vi- 
‘of her time; the frequent failure of her characters to “read” Conrad is 


a part of that key. 
fof a issue of reading and interpretation is also signaled in the novel’s 
ai fee eee taken from The Odyssey, Book XIX, where Penelope warns 
ne ieee distinguish between the false dreams that come to us through 
alee a and those that appear through the gate of “polished horn” 
g? tty es nfully of what will come to pass. The lure of dreams that ulti- 
ole a A a crucial source of action, particularly for Stephen Cox, 
ins Ph Conad. st avid traveler and the only truly dedicated reader of Jo- 
the | 
a eo ee first novel in the series, we learn that he has “gone to 
ini | ent Coy Bae ae Way 392), gone to research a play about Pol Pot. The 
aut | Bwen metic. Roten through the pages of A Natural Curiosity. Alix 
ber | peared about Stephen Cox and Cambodia. In Cambodia, people 
The | Msi ut not in Britain, in the late twentieth century” (Natural Cu- 
ait | lain, j < Headleand, who in the third novel will become, in part, Cox’s 
cul Hom a one character most focused on his disappearance. What 
pol | Meg athe eon to follow his trail to Southeast Asia is the parcel that 


r 
ondon flat and contains: 
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the two middle joints of a small digit of a small hand, tieg 
with dirty fraying cotton thread... . envelopes Within e 
Wads of paper, notebooks, newspaper clippings. A compl 
tation. (Gates of Ivory 4-5) 


e the “thick packet addressed in Marlow’s upright and an 
handwriting” (Lord Jim 249) received by the “privileged man” that mee 
us with the missing conclusion to Jim's narrative of Asian adventure, The 
“complex presentation” gives precious little away, nor does the “array of rel, 
ics and records” register in the recipient any rehearsed response to the lute 
of the Orient. But Liz Headleand is sufficiently provoked to reconstruct 
Stephen’s quest—one that has most likely failed—from the random pieces 
of this puzzle. What Drabble reconstructs for us, in tandem, are Cox’s origi 
nal journey and Liz’s attempt to retrace it; what this entails is a series of 
journeys, border crossings, and cultural encounters set precisely in South. 
east Asia during the late 1980s, before Vietnam’s withdrawal from Cambo- 
dia. This modern tale is also shadowed by Conrad’s own journeys in this 
region in the days of high empire, as well as the fictions derived from that 
experience, and the canonical Heart of Darkness, which transcends its Afri- 


together 
Welopes 


9x Presen. 


It is not quit 


can origins. 
Drabble’s narrative, constructed without chapter division, begins by 


questioning its own form—’This is a novel—if novel it be” (3)—and contin- 
ues to draw attention to its own procedures, to interrogate plot choices, to 
identify its bibliographic sources, and so to rehearse some of the conven- 
tions of metafiction. Yet the final “structure”—the Cox and Headleand sto- 
ries told in the third person, with an intermediate commentary in the first 
person by Cox’s literary agent, Hattie Osborne, the third seeker after truth, 
or profit—still registers the same predictably textured social realism a reader 
of Drabble’s wholly “English” fiction has come to expect. The novel is nut 
cately plot-driven, as this essay will inevitably demonstrate, and cons 
multitude of characters. Aspirant postmodernism is perhaps a working del 
nition of the novel’s form.” 


Bo either journey is traced, Drabble chooses to S€ at the 
nant prologue on the border between Thailand and 
bridge that links Aranyaprathet with Poipet. Here two worlds are ee 0 
Thailand’s modern and relatively westernized orient and thg : Aah 
Cambodia’s “sunlit darkness” (3). On one side is “Good Time ap sre 
other is “Bad Time” (365), terms borrowed from George Steine? 


; Aa o 
tions on the Holocaust, and borrowed again by William Shaw! 


Cambodia, 


flee 
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f the Cambodian tragedy, a more recent, postcolonial holocaust. 
» come across that bridge carried by travelers and refugees; in 
b there is no separation, only “interpenetration.” What insists 
other 8° terpenetration” is a global appetite for atrocity; the “evening 
op that cs fed, we “consume” suffering on a daily basis, and we redeem 
ays’ must = attempts to alleviate it. Cox’s companion in his quest, the 
wsel¥es oT otographer Konstantin, works for “Global International,” a 
jen E gests the absolute authority and reach of the media. What 
e that sugges i ane Eye 
a Jogue suggests is that the old East/West divisions and definitions 
i a 2 stable: Thailand is not really the “Orient” anymore—the term 
r e construction—and even Cambodia’s dark heart can be nar- 
i fed to the world. Nothing is fixed; there is constant traffic be- 
on wo worlds, and ongoing cultural relocation. Liz Headleand employs 
Filipino cleaning lady for her London flat; Vietnamese and Cambodian 
refugees become the new Children of Albion and learn to cope with bleak 
inglish winters; Khmer refugee children relocated to a California town are 
anned down in their schoolyard by a man toting a Chinese automatic rifle; 
ehoolboy monks in Thailand discuss Madonna and Maradona, those icons 
the new monoculture; and when Liz telephones Thai Airways in Bangkok, 
teis put on hold to the sound of “Greensleeves.” At the Cambodian refu- 
ye camps on the Thai border, the “displaced West” is also on display: the 
itlefworker, the photojournalist and the television reporter” (124). Mean- 
itile, the UN and countless global organizations have decided that there 
xeno “others,” that there is no longer an elsewhere; they “had decided 
tatall people were Real People” (128). 
But Stephen Cox’s quest is moved, in part at least, by more romantic 
“umptions: he believes that by traveling from England to Southeast Asia 
A leave a familiar world behind and enter one that is strange; he re- 
i ae of the global village, his imagination fired by early dreams 
‘sand the unknown, by his reading of Joseph Conrad: 
He thinks of 
Seas began h 
st comman 
to his lonelin 
the possibly 
ete 
en white h 


to 


Joseph Conrad, whose own adventures in the South 
ere in Bangkok. It was here that Conrad received his 
d. Stephen Cox admires Joseph Conrad. He is drawn 
ess, his restlessness, his temptation to despair. He likes 
apocryphal tale of the young Conrad, pointing at the 
tting his finger “on a spot in the very middle of the 
eart of Africa” and vowing to see it for himself. And so 
savages. $ €, into the unmapped quarter, amongst cannibals and 
tee tephen, like Conrad, had nourished his boyhood dreams 
ravel books, with Mungo Park and Marco Polo and Captain 
ierre Loti and Gide in the Congo. Dreams of escape, 
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dreams of distance. He had wanted to see, before he q 
whole wide world. (45) 


As Liz later reflects, “Stephen always had a thing about Conan 
Siam at the turn of the century, and Con 


m 


ied, the 


but this is not the Gulf of 
the larger world that Stephen Cox disdains, seems to have been reduced 
a commodity. He is now material for a screenplay, an object lesd 

postcolonial debate played out in the pages of the London Review of aa 
an eponymous cocktail on sale in the Author’s Lounge at the Oriental a 
tel in Bangkok. In Fredric Jameson’s terms, “Conrad” is now part of a 
hlessness,” a world that embraces only a “culture of i 
acrum,” prey to the “commodity fetishism” of the das 
(Postmodernism 6-9). Yet Conrad’s significance, however it might be inte: 
preted, remains the hinge between East and West, between then and noy, 
Stephen Cox’s “prolongation” of Conrad, to borrow a term from Edward 
Said, is in one sense the starting point of a novel that both recognizes and 
d’s claim on our historical and cultural imagination. “This 


to 
a 


postmodern “dept 
image or the simul 


questions Conra 


is the gorgeous East,” writes Cox, “Conrad was here” (47), but this note | 


recovered from the parcel Liz receives is written “on the back of the tom- 
off front page of Staff Briefing Paper for the International Committee for 
Resettlement of Displaced People.” The “gorgeous East” is a territory now 
in the care of a United Nations department. Colonial adventure is replaced 
by postcolonial proxy wars, by a regional holocaust engineered by a Cam- 
bodian Marxist, educated in Paris, who wanted to “take Cambodia out of 
history” (13) and whose nom de guerre was Pol Pot. The East that Cox dis 
covers is relentlessly contemporary—after all, his goal is to write about one 
of its current architects—but his childhood dream of an oriental past re 
mains potent, and whatever rude shocks await him, the Orient’s ghosts can 
still seduce. His journey from Paris to Bangkok, from Bangkok to the Cup 
bodian border and the refugee camps, to Hanoi, to Ho Chi Minh City, 
Phnom Penh, and finally to a deserted Cambodian hill village, is compos 
of a series of encounters that serve to interrogate a visi 7 
rived from Conrad, as well as from Pierre Loti and André Malraux. his 

Stephen Cox’s first encounter, distinctly revisionary, takes place on ie 
Air France flight from Paris. Seated beside him is an updated ver sion Fa 
seductive East, a former Thai beauty queen with, to untutored Hea Fs 
least, the unlikely and risible name of Miss Porntip. Here begins ie dr 
education; he will dally “in the soft beds of the East” (78), he Be teso 
verted for a time from his quest “to cross the frontier through the F dis 
horn” and dwell instead in the land of orchid, lotus, 4 


nd ivory: onomit 
i ec 
ables Cox is not merely Miss Porntip’s sexual allure but also her 
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dependence. The girl with a background of rural poverty has 


ne | pone oe cessful businesswoman and entrepreneur: “‘You conserve, you 

jecome ici? she tells him. ‘We make money. Is our turn now.’” Cox con- 
j ott flr empire is vast. She is insatiable. She is the New Woman of the 
in i cannot but admire.” Miss Porntip is less in awe of her latest lover, 


to i tical ogies OF his loyalties, and Conrad, one of those loyalties, is an early 
a od alty. English lessons built on a reading of Victory lead only to her accu- 

ae the novelist’s racism and sexism, which unite her with “Chinua 
he and other literary intellectuals” (100).° The fact that Thailand was 
rat ae colonized by a European power does not deter Miss Porntip from 
he aking her turn to strike back: 


‘Britain is poor country,” she informs him. “Post-industrial country. 
You import from Japan, from Korea, from Thailand. You no more 
manufacturing. You cooling, we heating. You protectionist now. You 
senile now.” (61) 


his | Dabble’s agenda here is ambivalent. She seems to recognize the postcolo- 
ote | nalurge to “re-cast” the Orient, to increase the role and give more voice 
m- | ad subjectivity to the indigenous other, but she is not prepared to surren- 
for | dércompletely those orientalizing habits of characterization, evident in the 
OW | representation of her speech and her sexual power. Nor does she necessar- 
ced | lend credibility to Miss Porntip’s obituary for the West. In sum, Miss 


am | fomtip's economic ascendancy and cultural hybridity remain a provocative 
i but problematic model. Nonetheless, by assigning her such a prominent 
A Bele does dramatize now far the East has come in the eyes of the 
r a say, The King and I to “The Beauty Queen and the Fellow Trav- 
Pe | 7 ng a ee reversal of roles. Her hectoring and buoyant mis- 
a “ere eR recall King Mongkut, as depicted by Anna Leonowens, 
50 tthe ae A and Rodgers and Hammerstein, but these are the 1980s, 
sel | as e a Ox is no spunky governess blessing the East with western 
de ewhat emasculated artist being tutored in the ways of what 


been unti 
n : 3 3 
til recently one of the East’s most successful “tiger” economies.® 


| ut despi ; mis : x 
| lindu] igs Miss Porntip’s deconstruction of the Conrad mystique, Cox 
ind ae in “adventure story scraps” in the Conradian vein, leaving them 
l . o 
S notebook to annoy and frustrate Liz Headleand; he still stands 


| On 
| e banks 
| Brat Dor of the Chao Praya river, “where Conrad stood,” imagining the 


“i | on that Conrad had known, and the Gulf of Siam where he had 
of tance the first command. If another Bangkok competes with past ro- 
T | i mer of iq Babel fizz” of a thriving tourist mecca—Cox remains “a 
i Mathes ological dreams” (82), a “romantic figure, a mysterious and 


1 ao e i $ : 
Sure, in his white suit” (85), mesmerized by the notion of a 
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society remaking itself from 


Zero. 
It becomes increasingly clear that any number of characters— 


mention Drabble herself—have chosen to “invest” (272) in the Orie 
Conrad himself had done, and Cox’s investment is the most com ua 
em all. He is a left-wing idealist who had lost his faith in Paris a 
fully aware of communism’s failure and capitalism’s triumph, yet for hin 8, 
“fatal curiosity” (84) still persists: Pol Pot beckons—the future, er Na 
and Conrad beckons, the novelist who peopled the edges of the wore 
dreamers and adventurers, men seduced by ideas or wealth or redemptio 

or power—Kurtz, Lingard, Almayer, Jim, Heyst—or seduced by those 3 
duced, like Marlow. All are summoned by the promise of the “ivory” gates 
and in Kurtz’s case, his dream, and his ruin, take on this very material font 
Homer may provide Drabble with her title, but it is Conrad who makes it 


scratch, by the example of Pol Pot andy 
Car 


not to 


th 


resonate. 
Stephen Cox stubbornly insists that he is answering a more noble and 


trustworthy call. His meeting with news photographer Konstantin Vassilliou 
persuades him that there is another Bangkok, and that, through Vassiliou’s 
good offices, he can reach the frontier and “the gates of Horn” (93). But 
the distinctions that Cox makes are increasingly illusory. Konstantin may be 
no more reliable a guide, and, indeed, not long before his death, Cox won- 
ders: “Maybe Konstantin was the Angel of Death” (357). The latter has over 
time established his own particular form of investment: he records the 
Orient’s suffering, he brings back photographs of its victims, he crosses bor 
ders and takes risks, he is lionized by the aid worker community, he isa 
“mystic,” “some kind of Easy Rider” (46), a legend in the tradition of Viet 
nam War photojournalists Sean Flynn and Tim Page, though, as he ins 
he “photographs life not death” (108). His prize-winning portrait of the 
Cambodian refugee, Mme. Akrun, with its caption “Where is my son?” Dir 
her country’s tragedy home to the world and puts money in the coffers S 
Oxfam. Cox is seduced by this “holy innocent” and seduced away from E 
Porntip’s brave new world of growth, dollars, and prosperity (93-97): The 
Though it is too early for Drabble to include Francis Fukuyama’ 4 
End of History and the Last Man (1992) in her bibliography, there Bg xe 
in which her novel at least tiptoes in Fukuyama’s intellectual Ce 
this the grand finale? Is this the End of History?” her narrator as fl ss dis 
ing the memorial service for Cox (445). And Miss Porntip’s selen “hic 
course promotes the triumph of modernity and the e a 
Cox has devoted his creative life. He will resist that i 
thor of a prize-winning novel about the Paris Com! 
Konstantin along “the red road to Aranyaprathet” an 


ists, 


mune wil : 
d seek anothe 
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revolution was deemed possible still, where history was still be- 
Even if the “Cambodian theme” will involve the “death of a na- 
h of communism, the death of hope” (16), Cox has not yet 
s with the death of history. He still assumes that there is a 
e to be found, yet “Asia” and “history,” as he prefers to con- 


me where 
ing made. 
jon, the dea 
as gome tO term 
and narrativ! 


of | 3 them consistently elude him; he finds only versions of Lyotard’s petits 
8, | gute the debris of a deconstructed “history,” many narratives jostling and 
a | ls eting with one another. He abandons “kaleidoscopic,” inauthentic, 
— | comp 


kok (102), but discovers that Konstantin’s entourage—two Danes, a 
n Be a Swede, an Italian, and an Englishwoman—and the world agencies 
A PIR and ICRDP continue to undermine his sense of a true “elsewhere” 
A şo frustrate his mission. If, as Conrad said, all Europe went into the 
making of Kurtz and the colonial culture of the Congo, then the entire 
West has had a hand in the creation of this region’s turmoil and now seeks 
wredeem itself in acts of intervention and charity: American roads, Japa- 
nd | nee vehicles, European medics. The “camps of the displaced West” (124) 
ou | stalongside the refugee settlements of a displaced East. This should alert 
us | wtoCox’s selective reading of Conrad; he sees in the novels and tales only 
ut | remote places and solitary adventurers, whereas Conrad’s “exotic” locations 
be | vereso frequently busy contact zones, global melting pots, where old bound- 
on- | ales were becoming increasingly irrelevant.’ 

Cox spends a week on the border, collecting “atrocity and survival sto- 
ies’ from the camp residents, including the tale of Mme. Akrun’s lost son, 
\itra. This isnot quite the role he had anticipated. As his Land Rover takes 
him back from the camps, skirting the border, he tries to summon up a 
Qonradian €ncounter—"those gunboats off the coast of Africa, firing into a 
ae (164)—to gloss, improbably, his own swift journalistic inspec- 
7 ee random thoughts of Rimbaud’s private quest in Somalia 
= nee adventures in French Indochina serve only to point up his 
tlt: ae sense of impotence. Despite the length and complexity of 
the ata € too often finds himself the armchair traveler, vulnerable to 
Rayeprathet, hen of a West he is trying to escape. That night in 

phia ae € finds himself sharing an Americam biblical epic, starring 
iemations| : on the TV/VCR of a Thai famiy arbitrarily enriched by 
w | Kineyi : = nave and money” (17 1). Cox’s struggle with these unlikely, 
| Mang seem = tural interpenetrations define his encounter with the Ori- 
ing, his aa underscore the problem he faces in legitimizing, or digni- 
r | too re project. At the next stop on his journey, in his Hanoi hotel 
| yha € Surve sa é F R J 5 5 ee ee 
| ‘Holly gratui ys his professional paraphernalia” and tries to justify “his 
| "more th gous ahistorical presence in this arbitrary place” (207); is he 
an a “frivolous adventurer”? What he is is a writer in search of 
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his subject, Pol Pot, a shadowy figure about whom horrific tales aR 
idealist whose activities have attracted the world’s attention und, 

brief is a private one: this Kurtz is not to be brought downriver eo 
company’s benefit; this Marlow is working for himself. But Drabble’s r 7 
dering fiction-writer” (223) is ata disadvantage in a world covered ance 
terpreted by the journalist and the photojournalist, and it is only in = 
company of such as Konstantin that Cox gains access to Cambodia and so e 
of its secrets. By the time he reaches Phnom Penh, he has befriendeq p 
other journalist, Akira, who works for a Japanese bureau and is as Ea 
(229) in his devotion to Pol Pot’s revolution as the Russian harl equin was 


radical 


his respect for Kurtz. 
Once in the Cambodian capital, Cox finds himself increasingly drawn 


to the “fanatic” Akira (227), a harlequin indeed, but modeled less on the 
“bright patches” and “coloured binding” (Heart of Darkness 90) of Conrad's 
apparition than on Dennis Hopper’s camera-bedecked version in Apocalypse 
Now, the film text so often cited in this novel: “He is a composite creature 
made of incompatible parts. . . . bedizened with gadgets” (231). Akira still 
dreams the political dream Cox once believed in. Like Conrad’s mad Rus 
sian, Akira could declare of Pol Pot: “this man has enlarged my mind” (Hear 
of Darkness 92). The journalist’s convictions remind Cox of how much he 
has mourned his own loss of faith: “this is what he came to find. He cameto 
find the last believer . . . salvation is still on offer. History is reprieved” (228- 
99). Miss Porntip’s arts of persuasion recede yet further; modernity, defined 
by the power of capital, has not yet triumphed. He applauds Akira’s com- 
mitment and weds himself anew to his own quest. Never a witness to violent 
death, he will throw in his lot with the “mystic” Konstantin and the “divinely 
mad” Akira, and probe the dangerous world beyond the Vietnamese Amy 
roadblocks on Highway 6. Cox has reached the point at which “it is more 
impossible not to go than to go” (235). Like Jim, Cox is committed “usque 
ad finem” (Lord Jim 161). 

The Khmer Rouge are waiting for them. There is f 
for Akira, no interview with Pol Pot, no photographs for Konstantin, r 
revelation for Cox. Akira is the first to be led away; Konstantin and e 
marched to a hill village. Though increasingly disoriented by feve! i 


thus! 

able to interpret his present fate as the consequence ofa youthful en es 0 

d political adventul' - 

3 2 — 

Rimbaud, Malraux, and Gide. “Beware what you read when you a T E 
o 


he tells himself. “Beware what you feed upon. It may bring yout ase 


to be no Pulitzer Prize 


this brink, this bridge” (356). This is Conrad’s implied warning 1” psibilit) | 


of Jim, for whom books had provided a worldview, had shape a patust! 
Unlike for Jim or Heyst, there is to be no temporary respite 1n som 
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puran outside the stream of history, but a slow, lonely, and painful 
m urdi, 
of 


Ben ovel builds, and the journeys lengthen, Drabble allows her char- 


merge with and conflate Conrad’s in a postmodern collage of 
acters t0 i nae Cox, who was Marlow, becomes a “skeletal” Kurtz, bald, 
pody aa luminous yellow-white of parchment, of old bone” (359), re- 
Ee rads depiction of Kurtz’s “bony head,” this “image of death 
aling tof old ivory” (Heart of Darkness 99). His caretaker, an old peasant 
carved cs in a sudden shower of tropical hailstones, and Cox suffers 
ae last, sel&lacerating epiphanies: “It is the heart of darkness, it is 
i art of light. It is beyond irony and beyond parody” (367). 
t P hese last days Cox sees his life’s endeavor as a writer, as well as a 
reader, in crucially negative terms, and he recognizes the company he keeps: 


He had cashed in on the Commune, he had turned it into fiction 
and sold it . . . Gide had sold the Congo. Malraux had sold the 
spoils of Angkor. This was what writers did. They seemed to purvey 
messages, but in truth they sold commodities. Art was nothing but a 
trading speculation. (357) 


He chooses to recognize and indict his own “investment in the Orient,” but 
ome of those who follow him, who chase after his story, will stake their 
daim as well; he too will become a commodity. Liz Headleand’s pursuit, 
ore disinterested than the others, is nonetheless deeply entwined with one 
{the region’s original investors, Joseph Conrad, who confessed to looting 
ad plundering the margins of the known world for the raw material of his 
"But if Stephen Cox is led like a moth to the flame by Conrad’s 
iz’s relationship with the author is defined by struggle and distaste. 


tiles, L 


ee “text,” or texts, of Cox’s mysterious package present Liz Headleand 
ai es challenge of decoding. Conrad will eventually become her 
ie: „Stating and unwelcome though she finds this—but her first en- 
with him is almost unconscious: 


She started with a piece of prose that began “And he came to a land 


w : : 
! here the water flows uphill.” It continued in portentous but lyrical 
tie for a Page or two, describing an oriental landscape, a broad 
ae and a young man on a boat traveling upstream into the heart, 
ly ‘upposed, of darkness, (18) 
€Xas erati 7 S 
Mest f Peration and impatience with Conrad is reiterated throughout her 


| (837) in Th Sig writer. Redirected to the “spirited correspondence” 


€ London Review of Books, she confronts the issue of “alleged rac- 
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n tune with her times, finds plenty of evidence. She fore 
she reads Heart of Darkness twice, with little profit 


so does Cox. 


€s hep. 
2 Much 


ism” and, i 
self to read Victory; 


as Conrad eludes her, 
Her impatience with allegorical voyages and her inability to quickly 
cut 


the Gordian knot of Stephen’s last testament lead her to a meeting n 
Cox’s agent, Hattie Osborne, who, it turns out, has a much more Dee 
and willing relationship with Conrad than Liz can ever hope to have ical 
because of that can pinpoint who it was she knew who last saw Cox a 
his eastern journey. This was John Geddes, a film director, who had bea 
Thailand scouting locations for a new script of Conrad’s Victory, and so 1 
committed his funds to one of Conrad’s oriental investments. Hattie, like 
Cox, has “a bit of a thing about Conrad” (310); she, too, has hada pa 4p 
this apparently endless appropriation of Con rad’s eastern tales. As an aspir 
ing actress she had had a small role in Freya of the Seven Isles, an adaptation 
of Conrad’s “story of shallow waters,” set in the Eastern Archipelago! 
Hattie’s knowledge of Conrad begins here; she is not quite the disinterested 
reader or scholar but someone in search of “ideas for screenplays” (310), 
Unlike Liz, she knows the writer well enough to spot the Conrad references 
in Cox’s bundle of notes and manuscripts. 

Furthermore, as his erstwhile agent, Hattie has set plans in motion to 
turn Cox into a script. The idea of an investment in the Cambodian tragedy 
was from the beginning an intriguing possibility to her, bearing in mind the 


avid Puttnam’s The Killing Fields and the numerous print spin- 


impact of D 
e another “hot 


offs that film had inspired. Stephen, she decides, could well b 
property” (86). She has already had a call from another investor, Marlon 
Brando—one of the many contemporary cultural references Drabble em- 
ploys in this narrative—interested initially in an option on Cox’s Barricades 
his novel about the Commune, and later in what Hattie leads him to be 
lieve is Cox’s “Great Cambodian novel” (247), which she cunningly titles 
The Leper King, a subheading stolen from Liz Headleand’s annotations 2 
the “Text” of the original package of notes and manuscripts.” ee 

The textual borrowings, re-presentations, and ironies begin to thie 
To recapitulate: Cox goes off to Cambodia in a distinctly Conradian ne 
gesture to find Pol Pot, echoing Marlow’s quest for Kurtz in Heart of z 
ness, an African tale recontextualized to fit the Southeast Asian coals 0 
Francis Ford Coppola’s Apocalypse Now. Liz plays a bewildered Ne the 
Cox’s Marlow in her attempt to find and understan ser 
existence of Cox’s potentially Conradian last novel a 
previously used by Pierre Benoit for his “Buchanesq 
Burma and Cambodia in the 1920s. She sketches out the bare 5 
“treatment”: “English writer disappears into jungle. English w1 bees 


d him. Hattie cla Pil 
itle 
nd uses 2 " ‘i 


ce s 
ue” roman he 


e bones ° nE 
ure 
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English writer turns native in the Killing Fields. English leftie 
„pol Pot. t his own ideology” (247). Cox’s “Great Cambodian Novel,” 
ed to of nownst to those who pursue him, languishes unfinished and 
a ed in a hotel safe in Bangkok, possesses only a virtual reality. 
roken- eatment conflates the themes and conflicts of both Heart of Dark- 
gattie’s os of Progress,” texts that baffle and haunt the readers and 
«and filmmakers who make up Drabble’s large cast of characters. 
vcs 2 while, from the beginning, Liz “struggles with Stephen’s struggle 
a ; from Sartrean dialogues about the Strong Man to adventure 
wi a 4G Conrad and Buchan and André Malraux” (65). Some of these 
ae identified by Cox himself, which is just as well because, in this 
m culture, where access and connections can be almost immediate, 
where the other side of the world is no distance at all, Liz is actually igno- 
mtofa good deal: “She has never heard of the Oriental Hotel... . She has 
never read any Malraux and is not quite sure who he is” (64-65). Even Hattie 
in't quite sure where Malaysia is. As the world shrinks so, it seems, does 
inovledge of it. The self-cultivating metropolitan culture to which Liz and 


h 
fore 
hich, U 


| dher friends and associates belong seems, at times, decidedly provincial. 


Britain, lacking its former possession of the globe, becomes a village, and 
ihe postimperial generation no longer seems curious about a world that 
lus gone its own way, seems no longer in touch with specific historical or 
geographical narratives. The globe is but virtually known. Cox, moving 
wainst the grain, tried to light out, once more, for the territory, and left his 
fiends ill equipped, frequently ill informed, and uniformly confused. 

Yet Conrad remains the link between Cox and those in search of him, 
en if his fiction, which represented the eastern world between Almayer’s 
fil (1895) and The Rescue (1920), is reduced to “ideas for a screenplay” 
z erthan actually read, and even if the “author,” dead and white and male, 
peered to a straw man in the culture wars of postcolonial discourse. 
Ta by reproduction and representation, like the Cambodian tragedy 
aaa of Conrad feeds any number of agendas. There is Simon 
om who , for example, who met Cox at the Press Club in Bangkok and 
Rekave m Liz Headleand enlists help in her deciphering of Stephen’s 
he i € has devoted his life to a “quest for the Noble Savage of Irian 


tes and has “slept with cannibals’—and, above all, he has 

y- As his half-brother, Robert Oxenholme, explains, “he goes 
ae down with the natives and buys their precious artefacts and 
a an the river and sells them to the Museum of Mankind and 
n (112). Yet this modern “pirate,” a kind of gay Gentleman 


€ 
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Brown, but better educated and with more respectable connectig 
have none of Conrad: “Now Conrad was a racist. . . . He did not ans 
the savage mind. Or the savage body” (119). Thus he allies hims 
Achebe and Miss Porntip and so with one of the prevailing orthoq 
postcolonial scholarship. As if to anticipate the predominant context; 
which Conrad’s name will be brandished by those who search for him, Cor 
includes a question in his “Atrocity Stories” manuscript, one answered = 
Liz by her stepson, Alan: 
Whose work features a preponderance of brown hairy brutes 
slaughtering savages, filthy scoundrels, noxious beasts, niggers, sty. 
pid animals, abominable idiots, poor devils, poor specimens, canni- 
bals, murderous half-castes, cunning thieves, common desperadoes, 
and lying rascals? (145) 


And Alan Headleand’s response to his stepmother’s story of Cox’s disap- 
pearance is by now predictable: “Very Conradian. .. . Perhaps he’s gone 
native, like Lord Jim.” Liz, by this time irritated by the overwhelmingly tex- 
tual definition of Cox’s fate, can only utter, “I hate Conrad” (146). 

But like it or not, Liz Headleand has become “the proprietor of Stephen 
Cox” (273); like Marlow, she is as much in search of Cox’s nature as she is 
in quest of the late chapters of his story. Following Stephen’s itinerary, she 
takes her Air France flight to Bangkok, where she discovers in Konstantin’s 
abandoned hotel suite a photograph of Stephen, “sitting cross-legged on 
the ground, on dry leaves and grasses, by a corner stone of crumbling statu- 
ary at the base of a vast religious tree” (327). This “calm” and “contempla 
tive” image—another item in the reliquary—gives Liz a greater sense of 
proximity to the missing writer, but there are no words, no further message 
for her. Arrangements are eventually made for her duplicate journey a 
Aranyaprathet, but all her homework, here and in London, cannot Rika 
her sufficiently; Cox’s footsteps tread away from her, eastward, and a fuut 
envelops her mission too: 


Ns, will 
er. Stand 
elf With 
OXies of 


ing 
understands nothing 
ment offices, 


ns nothing 
the Ke 


Liz gives up. She understands nothing. She 
the next day as she does her round of various govern 
collecting pieces of paper covered in a script that mea 


And, as she sits in the back of a hired car, travelling along e wil 


Road, she fears that when she finds what she is looking 10% 
not understand that either. (332) ' 


7  “ nt, 

: : : x main “ew! 
Itis not so much that the disappearance of Cox is the novel's m owlets 
but that the “analysis and dissolution of the event mate) a omes 


. 2 
Jameson’s dissection of Conradian “romance and reification in some 
: 3 e 
text’s main preoccupation. The before and after are parrat 
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Pe ethe actual fate of Cox is a narrative void, “an aporia for contempla- 
pil, DU jtical Unconscious 257, 264). 
jon” (o ointment with Madame Akrun in the border camp further un- 
ug Lae sense of purpose; she “cannot read this woman” (336). As 
Cae not read the global culture of Thailand, could not read Miss 
Cox coul uld not grasp the dimensions or meaning of the Cambodian 
an E deed, could not “read” the new “East”—so Liz, too, finds her- 
ou bearings. Caught, like Cox before her, in the liminal space of 
7 border camps, she seems defeated by history in flux, cultures in con- 
pyan absence of clear and enduring differentiation. 
i ious introduction to the influential Miss Porntip secures Liz’s 
ysas and tickets to Hanoi and Saigon, and it is in Saigon that her quest 
comes to a halt. She does not make the final crossing into Cambodia; she 
ever trespasses on the ground where Cox last trod. In the former capital 
offormer South Vietnam, she learns she is not the only one looking for her 
friend, as Hattie is to learn that her plan to “buy an option on Stephen’s 
ife" (246) has been thwarted by yet another filmmaker, another investor. 
Itis Gabriel Denham, an old friend and “television documentary man” 
385) who Liz encounters in the lobby of her Saigon hotel, one of the 
throng talking deals over “oil, shellac, drugs, cheap labour, tourism.” What 
Denham wants to take away from the East is a story, one that he is already 
asembling on a table in the hotel bar: here lie copies of Cox’s novels, pho- 
ographs, reviews and newspaper cuttings, and a dossier. This assemblage 
{material is a later, revised, version of the mysterious parcel that Liz 
pened in London months before—the words of a dead man modified in 
he guts of the living. For Cox’s death is now, apparently, a matter of proof, 
hile the fates of Akira and Konstantin remain unsolved. F ootage shot by 
a Partner includes an interview with a clinic doctor in Phnom Penh 
me together the story of a mysterious white man who had died 
ciate a a remote village and whose effects he had mailed to London, 
aie found in Cox’s passport. 
Riteel to ieas thus esata el, from scraps of paper in a ragged 
now his destin $ pumortality, a documentary portrait, a bio-film. This S 
(8), as she A and Liz wearies of “these vultures, these pickers of bones 
atches the footage the team has produced: 


Ho ‘ ; 
i W can one believe anything anyone says? How can one believe 
€ evidence of 


are one’s own eyes? How can she tell if these characters 

The mer Rouge? They could be actors dressed for the part. . . . 
Suerrilla leader could be a fake. He could be a cooker of 
s, ora film extra, ora spy. (392) 
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tment-conscious Hattie at one point conte 
nd representation when she discusses wit 
he possibility of Dith Pran, the “real” ; 


Even the more inves 
the ironies of mediation a 
her industry colleagues t 


™Mplates | an 
Hone op | int 
t the heart of The Killing Fields, playing the part ofan risk 

S5. 


whose story is a f í i 7 
Nor, the doctor who played Dith Pran in the movie, and whose own ie i 
story is “just as harrowing” as that of the man he played (90).!2 val 
gl 
o 


For Cox, waiting in Bangkok to begin his quest, the vertiginous oy 
lapping and intersection of the “real” and the “represented” proved to a 
more layered and more urgent: n 

Stephen Cox meets a Kampuchean refugee who is playing the roe | 
of a Kampuchean refugee in an American semifictionalized docu. pi 
mentary about Kampuchean refugees. He meets extras who have | 
worked on The Killing Fields, some of them survivors of the killing fim 
fields. He meets a cameraman who worked on Apocalypse Now. He | don 
meets a man in the Press Club who knows a man who knows Marlon 


Brando. (103) nly 


As Michael Herr says of himself and his fellow correspondents who cov- tia 
ered the Vietnam War: “We’d all seen too many movies, stayed too long in the 
Television City” (209). Without defining it in so many words, Cox is respond- A 
ing to what Baudrillard terms “hyperreality,” a state of postmodernity where deb 
“fantasy” and “desire” merge in grotesque ways. As Baudrillard defines itin r 


“Simulacra and Simulations”: “It is no longer a question of imitation, nor of ' 

reduplication, nor even of parody. It is rather a question of substituting signs | a 
. ” oe (a 

of the real for the real itself.” Cox, and to a lesser extent, Liz Headleand, 


are lost in a “vertigo of interpretation” (167, 175). Tha 
On the way back to Bangkok from the refugee camps, Cox had coni 
cluded that in a world where film is the “great escape,” we are all “extras m inal 


the great movie of history” (164), while the elusive nature of the “real” pre | in 


occupies Cox as he struggles with fever at the end of his long joumey: 
But even as he lay there, he felt a small pride in having got t0 he A ng 
There ; On 


other side. It was an end in itself. It was not very interesting. : -- ai 
would be no message to take back to the shores of the ying pot | le 
trouble oneself with messages? He had got here. Enough * a 


Sng j e wai 
enough writings, enough reports. Why try to describe the” | uie 
f a shadow 0” | tho 


thing? It was not even very real. It was a shadow 0 935-36) 
wall of a cave. There was nothing in the locked cabinet. me | hte 
e n» ye there? | hi 
This is Cox’s more muted version of “The horror! The horror! If | ` 
nothing there, there is nothing to represent. A 
g 8 P nstable in its mu in | Tiy 


And so, defeated by her encounter with an Orient u 


e a > _cyp drome | de 
plicity, Liz succumbs to the West’s latest ailment: toxic-shock sy! 
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traumatized by atrocity that Cambodian women, Madame Akrun 
0 


d ceased to menstruate, Liz continues her cycle and finds her life at 
„clude , 


jone 
isk. Re pid; nursed back to health, and even visited by her former 
gangk© 


pusband from 1) 4: z SiT 
know that the Old Country still ticks over as it always did!” (411). 

e Fast, or whatever version(s) of it the narrative has purveyed, suf- 
ona steady and deliberate erasure, and the metropolis takes over once 
e in from the periphery. Joseph Conrad, Drabble’s shadowy underwriter, 
a hustled into early retirement. As Georges Van Den Abbeele has 
a out, the domus necessarily domesticates the journey “by ascribing 
Ben limits to it” (xviii), and Liz, far more than Cox, has demonstrated a 
imly positioned sense of home; the middle-class gestalt of her north Lon- 
don envelops the traveler like a carapace. 

Indeed, from this point forward, London rules, as a knowable commu- 
sity defined by class and racial homogeneity. Once again people shop and 
hat cozily in Sainsbury’s; Stephen Cox’s memorial service is to be held in 
ihe cloistered dignity of “St Martin Undershaft in Holborn,” a church known 
v Andrew Marvell, Samuel Johnson, and Christopher Smart; his friends 
debate the merits of the Independent, the Times, and the Telegraph as the most 
propriate repository for the funeral notice, and worry over the guest list; 
and the “Good Time post-memorial party” will be held in Liz’s comfortable 
‘i John’s Wood garden. Miss Porntip is invited but does not appear; but 
ater all, “she would not convince, in St John’s Wood” (448). She remains, 
br Drabble, a provisional guide for a world ever in flux, and she stays in 
Thailand. 13 

But images and evocations of the East are not entirely overlayed in this 
inal Movement of the novel, and Conrad’s presence continues to be 
Polongued,” if attenuated, Konstantin reappears on a remote beach in 

Eastern Archipelago, “a nowhere place .. . the end of the world” (422), 
ae his penance for having walked away from a dying man. Like 
Pic a nursing his shame and guilt, he hides from the world. But a 

Erp ieee with the funeral notice in an old copy of a London pa- 

ues 2 back. No eternal Patusan for him; there will be no doubt more 
more photographs to take. He meets a British skipper to 
s his “crime’”»—“The South Seas are full of refugees from 


Mctins, and criminals. Matt has heard many stories” (426)—and 


thes a 


| tenore na to Bali with the Londoner and the “yacht people” for whom 


ivesi One thinks of Mr. and Mrs. Travers in Conrad’s The Rescue). He 


l y i . . “ . . 
4% Sahay of through the service, smelling of “all the nations and airports 


of the world” (443). 
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never encountered, is Madame Akm 
Mitra, the original “disappeared” in the novel. The missing son is iih ; 
bodian refugee tragedy writ small, reduced from the conjectured a 
to a more manageable one. His mother’s photograph and her ol 3 an 
circled the globe. Mme. Akrun conjures the 18-year-old, “no Jon : ave 
medical student, the fast talker with the motorbike, the boy e the 
Benetton shirt and the blue jeans” (133), but squatting by a jungle fire the 
ing roots and catching frogs. He is “the man with the knife,” spiriteq es 
at gunpoint in the middle of the night. The possibilities for Mitra nie : 
bal: he could be in another refugee camp; he could be surviving in ee 
namese-occupied Kampuchea, mending bicycles; he could be among the 
KR pretending to be what he is not, acting for survival. Maybe he is in 
Bangkok, or Toronto, or Los Angeles; “maybe now he is an actor for real" 
(135). The global reach of the narration can place him anywhere, froma 
field hospital in his own country to a Bangkok hotel to a Cambodian restau. 
rant in Montreal to a Parisian suburb. At one point the narrator considers 
his repositioning as a subject of narrative: “This story could have been the 
story of the search for and discovery of . . . Mitra: a moving human-interest 
story, with a happy ending, a reunion ending, with music” (137). Drabble 
chooses otherwise. He returns at the very close of the novel, metamorphosed 
into a KR recruit, a holdout, like his elusive leader Pol Pot, whose where 


abouts remain equally mysterious: Mitra 


will march on, armed, bloody, bloodied, a rusty Chinese rifle at his 
back. Many have died and many more will die in their attempt to 
maim and capture him. He grows and grows, he multiplies. Terribly, 
he smiles. He is legion. He has not been told that he is living at Me 
end of history. He does not care whether his mother lives of dies. 
He marches on. He is multitudes. (462) 

d, with a Conradian haunt 
e Professor 
Jike apes! 


More elusive, and indeed 2 
S so) 


The novel ends without closure, with stories untol 
ing: his “survival” echoes the ending of The Secret Agent, where th 
Conrad’s most fanatic idealist, walks on “unsuspected and deadly, 
in the street full of men” (269). 

Margaret Drabble’s The Gates of Ivory embraces the globe and ¢ 
the realities and deceptions of global culture, filtering th 
temporary life in England from the mid- to the late 1980s, 
stories that knitted England and the West to the politics of South E 
Drabble also goes in search of Conrad, to negotiate with and naviga per 
a distant and a recent past that leave their ghosts and prop 
search falls short of discovery, as it should. The Joseph Conta na offend 
ated by Stephen Cox, by Geddes, and by Osborne; the water 


onfronts 
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Achebe, Miss Porntip, and Simon Grunewald; who exasperates and 
GE Headleand, remains elusive and provisional, a fitting “guide” 
defeats led quest to Cambodia, “that hole in the map of the world” (66). 


a fal ’ : : “ é 
or pble only confirms Jameson s contention that “even after eighty years, 
pra disie place is still unstable, undecidable, and his work unclassifi- 
Conrad SJ - - 


» (Political Unconscious 206). And perhaps, in the course of constructing 
oe tale of exile and diaspora, she has come to recognize that Conrad’s 
her 


fction exemplifies not only turn-of-the-century romance and early modern- 
ction €) 


<n putalso anticipates the postmodern temper.!® 
sm, 


NOTES 


| The matter of Conrad’s legacy is concisely assessed by Moore. Drabble’s 
novel is not mentioned. Earlier considerations of Conrad’s heirs are two articles 
by Meyers. Conradiana 22 is devoted entirely to “The Influence of Conrad.” 

? Rubenstein classifies The Gates of Ivory as “a hybrid of traditional and 
postmodernist attitudes and narrative strategies” (149-50). If Rubenstein can 
finally acknowledge Drabble’s “equivocal assimilation of postmodernism’s chal- 
lenge” (154), Knutsen prefers to argue that this novel “becomes Drabble’s ob- 
jective correlative in refuting postmodernism” and “implicitly unmasks the 
postmodern perception of the world” (580). 

*Said’s review of Young’s pilgrim quest contains invaluable assessments of 


| Conrad’s place in the European tradition, as well as warnings to Conrad’s readers 


‘it 


| Sy the guaer she rep 


that Drabble’s characters could well take to heart: “You cannot read Conrad sim- 
ply or securely. He exists, it seems, to prod and bother the reader from one 
uncertainty to another.” 

* Clara Malraux’s Mémoires (1963) is listed in Drabble’s bibliography, and 
André Malraux’s encounter with Indochina is frequently alluded to by Cox. The 
hatter’s seduction would likely have begun with La Voie Royale (1930), the novel 

at fictionalizes André Malraux’s own attempt to invest in the spoils of Angkor. 
a Pierre Loti is mentioned, his Un Pélerin d’Angkor (1912) is not cited. 
ie ie Loti’s invitation to the East is oddly reminiscent of Liz Headleand’s: 
th pes his dead brother’s belongings and “old and yellowed papers” from 

me and is moved to follow in his brother’s footsteps (Loti, Stam 4). 
teks, ees essay has become as canonical as the primary text which it at- 
hages a a White provides a carefully reasoned assessment of these and like 
sudy, ra Conrad’s oeuvre in “Conrad and Imperialism.” White’s full-length 
literary and ee and the Adventure Tradition, explores and illuminates the larger 

ê Istorical contexts. 
aan the term re-cast from Jonathan White. Miss Porntip’s significance 

| ono: t Member” on the oriental stage, and the national and regional 
resents, may well be undercut for more recent read- 
| rce, t ts of late 1997: the collapse of the Bangkok Bank of 
D 4 e devaluation of the baht, and the shadow of recession, or worse, 
| Sign ates Southeast Asia (see Bello). These are the risks in writing a “con- 

obe” novel at any given moment in history, but Drabble’s depiction 


Comme Tamatic even 
tadi 
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etween the Orient and the West that she saw in 1 


of the relationship b € ni j i 
fined by fluidity, uncertainty, and crisis, and Miss Porntip’s assertion 
status, are not meant to be seen as defining a new and irrevocable ie 


7 This has become a € s anenee, 
Conrad’s fiction. Christopher Gogwilt, for example, asserts that in Lord Jin, of 
cultural mix onboard the Patna 1s a deliberate device to undermine cane the 

tural 


. : “ Š A 
hierarchy” (93); and in the novel as a whole there is a “progressive loosen; 
n 

cion on 


of national coherence” (95). Moses prefers to identify a growing suspi 
Conrad’s part of the “global process . - - the imminent westerns of 
world” (67), and so interprets Lord Jimas a “prototype of the postcolonial Bo 
with Jim in Patusan “assuming the role of the leader of a newly-independe, 
third world country” (24). Finally, Griffith (42-43) finds “nascent cultural a 
tivism” evident in A Personal Record and a growing conviction on Conrad’s = 
that “tutto il mundo e paese”—all the world is one country. Cox resists haces 
noculture to the end and seems convinced that Conrad in no way anticipated A 
8 In the author’s note to Tales of Unrest, Conrad describes “The Outpost of 
ightest part of the loot I carried off from Central Africa, the 
main portion being of course the Heart of Darkness” (190). Gogwilt debates the 
implications of this confession and “the curious resonance of the word ‘spoil” 
in Conrad’s A Personal Record (129). The trope of “investment” that Drabble 
pursues through this narrative is decidedly “broad-spectrum.” She plays with 
notions of exploitation and profit, deliberately echoing certain Marxist ortho- 
doxies, and at the same time she alerts us to the shortcomings of a theory that 
refuses to discriminate and differentiate. Cox’s romantic idealism and curios 
ity are a long way from the investment of some of his heroes—Rimbaud deal- 
ing in slaves and ivory in Somalia, and Malraux’s criminal looting of Angkor— 
but so obsessive is Cox’s identification with such figures, especially in his last 
fever-ridden days, that he indicts himself on the same charges. 
9 In a novel that is full of references to real motion pictures, this low-bud- 
get Conrad adaptation is a fiction. “Freya of the Seven Isles” was, however, 
adapted for Polish television in 1968 as “Freja z Siedmiu Wysp,” and there was 
a Franco-Italian-German coproduction for television, “Freya des Sept Isles,” pro 
duced in 1972. I thank Andrea White for seeking out this information. In this 
general context, consult Phillips and Moore. It is worth noting that some of the 
Patusan scenes in Richard Brooks’s Lord Jim (1965), starring Peter O'Toole, wee 
shot in Cambodia, in and around Angkor Wat, a location destined to be a Khme 
Rouge stronghold in the years to come. who 
10 The Leper King was the name given to the Khmer ruler Yasovarman, i 
reigned from 889 to 910, who moved the Khmer capital to Angkor, an Lepet 
reputedly died of leprosy. A likeness of him is carved in the Terrace of the Lep 
King, in the central area of Angkor Thom. so. jt is i 
11 If Drabble succeeds in putting the racism debate in perspectY® heat 
her numerous references to the brutalities of western intervention 1 5 of hef 
Asia during the Vietnam War, and also in Hattie Osborne’s reco ection 
father, who served in the British Army during the Malayan emergency: 


991 is de. 
= and her 
TmManence 


ontested issue in some recent recontextualiz 


Progress” as “the | 


l 
; on abot 
He was as racist as they come. You should 
the commie chinks and the nignogs and the savages an much t0 st) 
of Borneo, but he meant it. . . . Yes, my dad didn’t have 
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ne black and brown and yellow nations . . . [he] loved talking about 


for tl d mutilation and bloodthirsty natives. (308) 


torture an 
` and-of empire soldier brings Kurtz back to life, as one of those waterfront 
his sin the tradition of Chester and Robinson from Lord Jim, characters 


ond judged in the complex moral weft of Conrad’s narratives. 

sr ese “harrowing experiences” were not confined to Cambodia. Haing 
iF vas murdered outside his Los Angeles home by unknown assailants in 
atone theory put forward at the time was that the murder was an act of 


Khmer Rouge exiles. 


nce. 
in Pol Pot reappeared in Anlong Veng, northwest Cambodia, in July 1997, 
yeak from malaria. He was put on trial for crimes against his people by what is 
khof his once-formidable following. The proceedings were not convincing and 
he sentence merely house arrest; he disappeared from view once again. The 
mly western journalist permitted to attend this trial, Nate Thayer, famous for 
tisshaved head and his “soldier of fortune” recklessness, is nicknamed “Kurtz” 
bhis fellow foreign correspondents (see Gourevitch). On Apr. 17, 1998, Thayer 
vas one of five foreign journalists escorted across the border from Thailand to 


| ‘iw the body of Pol Pot, who had died two days earlier of a heart attack. His 
| dath appeared to signal the final disintegration of the Khmer Rouge resistance. 


5 See Jameson: 


A case could be made for reading Conrad not as an early modernist, but 
rather an anticipation of that later and quite different thing we have come 


to call variously textuality, écriture, post-modernism, or schizophrenic 
Writing. (219) 
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| tapping the Fox You Are(n’t) with a 
* | piddle: The Autobiographical Crisis 
i of Stephen Dedalus in Ulysses 


Tay. 
Ad, 
JOHN KinG 
UP, 
on? 
4 l Nee about Joyce has, from the start, envisioned autobiographical 
implications in Ulysses. In 1924, Herbert Gorman tells us that in the 
| Stephen Dedalus of the first three episodes of the novel, “Joyce draws a por- 
Ox- 


| mit (obviously autobiographical) that is astonishing in its complexity and 
953, | ‘ompleteness” (124-25). In 1930, Stuart Gilbert, while also claiming that 
bles | Stephen Dedalus is a self-portrait, adds that “Stephen Dedalus represents 

only one side of the author of Ulysses,” and that in the character of Leopold 


ung: Bloom, “the balance is redressed” (102). In 1934, Frank Budgen likewise 
iag | ag that Stephen is Joyce’s self-portrait, and although he interprets Bloom 
pa his interpretation still resembles Gilbert’s biographic supposi- 

rgo, | tOn: 

arel ere is a difference [between Stephen Dedalus and Leopold 
a loom] of dimension and substance as well as character. Stephen is 

Mu ae portrait, and therefore one-sided. Bloom is seen from all 

sph | meee gles, as no selfportrait can be seen. (James Joyce 59) 

aing | limits de Kenner discusses the issue of autobiography too, though he 

l | re 


| Uobiographan: to A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and its even more 
ob | Deda ne ical prototype, Stephen Hero, works that portray Stephen 
Pirit that not Leopold Bloom (Dublin’s Joyce; see especially 137). Yet the 
Othe ee vades €ven this shrewd book often betrays a willingness to go 

0ks and conversations of Joyce, as if to find textual confirma- 
ae € master himself. 


l . 
SOx laustive, authoritative biography of Joyce, first published in 


| 


i 
ato 
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1959, Richard Ellmann was a fastidiously close reader of the autobi 
Z . X ‘ 

cal content in Joyce’s writings. He stresses the importance of Joyc 
erial in the introduction: 


Ographi | aul 
es ant 7 
biographical mat o | a 
The life of an artist, but particularly that of Joyce, differs ae 
lives of other persons in that its events are becoming artistic soy 
even as they command attention. Instead of allowing each AS 
ushed back by the next, to lapse into imprecise memory, he ay, 
again the experiences which shaped him. (James Joyce 3) 


More than any other work of Joyce scholarship, this biography m etnies 
reckons instances in Joyce’s life that got written into A Portrait of the Artis, i 
a Young Man and Ulysses. . r 

Such autobiographical consideration of Ulysses elicits little surprise, i 
since Joyce himself encouraged looking at his work autobiographically, 
While working on Stephen Hero, Joyce rather muddlesomely signed some of | insl 
his correspondence as “Stephen Daedalus”;! and while working on Use, | asa 
he tried to change his life to resemble his fiction. Budgen shows, forex | je: 
ample, how Joyce would try to make his relationship with Nora resemble | ogl 
that of Leopold with Molly Bloom: Nora tiv 


became tearful and through her tears she told me that Jim wanted 
her to “go with other men so that he would have something to write | P 


shapes 


about.” Joyce, pretending to be more drunk than he was, was shut emb 
fling up in the rear, hoping presumably, to catch some helpful isu 
words. (Myselves When Young 188) ng t 

sep 


Again, Joyce seems to encourage autobiographical inquiries by his confes- ih 
sion to Budgen that Stephen Dedalus as he appears in A Portrait of the Artis 2 
(a significant the before artist) is a self-portrait (James Joyce 60). Little Hol ba 
der, then, that Joyceologists set a high importance on convoking insta 
of life experiences that Joyce, in Ellmann’s phrase, “shapes again 1m oa 
Here are a few they have found: the humorous valentine poem sent tole 
a valentine that Joyce later uses in Ulysses as the one Bloom sends t0 bes 
daughter Milly (Ellmann, James Joyce 31-32); Georg 


e Russel’s snubbing J) a 


a | was 
by not including him in an anthology of young Dublin poets that rele rary | (ed 
editing, a snub that Russel administers to Stephen Dedalus an ae ey 
scene (Ellmann, James Joyce 174n); and Joyce’s rescue by a p A || 
Joyce’s model for Leopold Bloom—which appears as Beon a | he 


Stephen in “Circe” (Beja 68). A full list of such instances wou 
ingly long. 
But if Ulysses and A Portrait are, in fact, autobiographical 
can this biographic bearing be meaningful? How can we ca i 2 
ratio Bloom and Dedalus represent James Joyce? How can W 
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ical significance beyond the mere recapitulation of Joyce’s ev- 


S Goldberg concludes: 

day IILS bat) y : ; 

to aen | we can say in general terms is that in his own books [Joyce] re- 
d situations and themes he found in his own experience, ei- 


ke À ie 10! a 
he Te actually or potentially—which is so obvious a truism that it is 
i hardly of much profit. (38) 
ay . . 2 = 
sh Where these autobiographical issues whirl the most in the (vor) text of 

jusis the “Scylla and Charybdis” episode when Stephen Dedalus, a char- 
S) based on Joyce’s previous self-portrait, and perhaps in some fashion 
sy} ac 


gilaselfportrait during the action of the novel, argues that Shakespeare’s 
ss are distorted autobiographies, and that Shakespeare’s characters are 
ise, | really people in Shakespeare’s life. If we believe Stephen to be an autobio- 
ly, phical character, then what he argues regarding the biographic bearing 
sof | inShakespeare’s plays should be crucial, for we can interpret the argument 
si, | gareflexive statement pertaining to James Joyce, the original model for 
ex | theselfportrait. Surprisingly, however, scholarship has not offered a thor- 
ible ough exegesis of this reflexivity in Ulysses, though Lucien Dallenbach at least 
discerns it (191n15). 

d Ina novel teeming with “autobiographical” content, including the bio- 
rite | gaphic pretexts of Joyceologists as well as the autobiographical themes 
huf | embedded in the text of the novel, a more vigorous textual exegesis of these 
pful | isues is necessary to make the profit that has typically been lost in uphold- 
ing the lame truism of the importance of autobiography in Ulysses. A first 
‘ep in our new approach is to devalue the comparisons between the events 
tf Joyce’s everyday life and the events of the novel. Such a step simply re- 
Tes Roland Barthes’s stricture that “[t]he unity of a text is not in its origin 
htin its destination” (148). Which is to say that the unity of a text is not in 
ae but in the reader, or more accurately in the act of reading. With a 
ae Ga criterion for examining texts, William Schutte notes that 
ii Gilbert and Frank Budgen felt compelled to authenticate 
Moto an either the Counsel or obiter dicta of Joyce, criticism of Ulysses 
ike iar ually bad start” (2). Nevertheless, the impulse to confirm 
teten a Jsses with the life of James Joyce persists, as we can see in the 

| Ge m of Harold Bloom.2 
: eee the recent autobiographical suppositions of Bloom and 
tate h i eunositons of Elimann, Gilbert, and Budgen, I will demon- 
“htexts (tat Jsses presents readers with the perils of its autobiographical 
a in the « ae than pretexts) in the “Scylla and Charybdis” episode, and 
| oes ccc €pisode this metafictional treatment appropriately un- 
Metamorphoses that reveal in manifest images the latent 
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relationship between Stephen Dedalus and the implied author 
James Joyce. By “implied author,” I mean what Wayne C. Booth den Dee, 
The Rhetoric of Fiction? Booth describes the effect of storytelling in bo in 
reader is impressed with the presence of the author in the work ne Nich a 
sses. It is important to remember that this EO- r cer. 
ator, for there may be different degre USt be 


distinguished from the narr es of gi 
tance between the persona narrating the story and the judgments S ie 
€ 


implied author. It is equally important to remember that the implieq 

thor is constructed by the reader and has no direct relationship to the ae 
author at all (in this, Booth is consonant with Barthes). These da 
icial for Ulysses, for our implied Joyce will do his best to nu 
whole autobiography matter in the novel. : 


tainly are in Uly. 


will prove cru 
us about the 


A t the opening of the “Scylla and Charybdis” episode, in which Stephen 
will unfold his autobiographical Shakespeare theory, Mr. Lyster the li- 
brarian mentions Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, a novel whose central character 


translates and acts out his own version of Hamlet, a process that brings to 


the surface some deeply embedded psychological issues: “A hesitating soul 
taking arms against a sea of troubles, torn by conflicting doubts, as one sees 
in real life” (182; emphasis mine). Whether Mr. Lyster knows about Stephen's 
own deeply buried issues or not (as Stephen himself will wonder later in 
the episode), Mr. Lyster’s statement well describes Stephen Dedalus because, 
like Wilhelm,’ Stephen has been posturing as Hamlet and Shakespeare it 
real life. Regarding this episode, Hélene Cixous claims, 
Charybdis’ is . . . a chapter of life in search of its own meanings” (568), but 
it would be more lucid to say that the chapter is one of Stephen in search of 
his own meaning. To render Hamlet as Stephen Dedalus and Wilhelm 
Meister do, by rendering what one reads into experience in order to com 
prehend one’s experience, is, from the character’s perspective, a meaning 
ful (although contrived) form of autobiography, just as Shakes F 
cording to Stephen’s theory, wrote Hamlet and per a 
ghost in it to better define his own experience. For Step 
mimicry is utterly byzantine compared to Wilhelm’s (for cha “ee polit 
phrases from Hamlet represent items not only in Stephen s life i 
Shakespeare’s life as well), this posturing of Stephen’s will Signy over 
phrenic anxiety over his identity, as defined by the measure 9 
eignty over the text. 

Before we examine the importance of Steph 
turing and his autobiographical theory, however, 


Jet us first © ae wiso 
thing of the magnitude of Stephen’s obsession, S$ ane 


ince, as 
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d, “the lecture has little to do with Shakespeare, but a good deal to 


ss, | wst ephen himself” (198): 
lin  dowt the Proteus episode of Ulysses, Stephen refers to his “Hamlet hat” 


ha E ak that becomes less oblique later when he refers to “my cockle 

cer | (48),4 ; staff and his my sandals shoon” (51)—part of the ballad sung by 

a ae “How should I your true love know / From another one? / By his 
is | Qphella- 


hat and staff / and his sandal shoon” (4.5.23-26). Don Gifford notes 

the oe cockle hat (with a scallop shell as a sign of pilgrimage) and the 
rel aoe the conventional metaphor of the lover as pilgrim” (65). In 
ons | Hamlet, the song carries significance for Ophelia because her lover the 
idle | pince has become, if not strictly a pilgrim, at least an exile: Claudius charges 

3 to go to England after he has slain Polonius. Stephen has exiled him- 

alftoo: ‘I will not sleep here tonight. Home also I cannot go” (24). 

*Cogitating metaphysics with closed eyes, Stephen thinks about the lit- 
hen | eral prospect of falling down in Horatio’s words that warn Hamlet of the 
eli | danger of madness: “If I fell over a cliff that beetles o’er his base” (38; 1.4.69— 
cter | 70). 
ys to E inng paternity, one of the unlikely issues of his Shake- 
soul | gearean talk, Stephen, about the stifling conventionality of Ireland, thinks: 
sees | ‘Where is dear Arius to try conclusions?” (39). This rhetorical question re- 
lens fas to Hamlet’s speech to Gertrude in her bedchamber, when he antici- 
erin | pates her predisposition to betray him: 


A No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 
al Unpeg the basket of the house’s top, 
ct Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, 
‘hol To try conclusions, in the basket creep 
a | And break your own neck down. (3.4.192-96; emphasis mine) 
com- TA narrator in “Proteus,” mired much in the thoughts of Stephen, 


the wind romping around Stephen, in a borrowing from Horatio, “nip- 
2, ac | Mg aud eager airs” (39; 1.4.2). 
Gee 

f the 4 a his lecture, Stephen employs a pun to depict Shakespeare, who 

Ng i a ly acted the part of the revenant of Hamlet's father, as—according 

an of "ation like his own, in another sense of the words—“made up in the 

ut el ofa court buck” (186). 

hizo | r 

a tout Sie nea ples could be proffered, but what perhaps reveals most 

oe gish Cn s obsession is when others take notice of his posturing. The 
n Haines, for instance, indulgently calls Stephen’s attention to 

of their setting by the Martello tower and the setting of Ham- 

and these cliffs here remind me somehow of Elsinore. That 

1; . . : 

'S base into the sea, isn’t it” (20). Buck Mulligan, more directly, 


5 | “sini... 
1 po? | bps milarities 
IS tower 
ha 0% 6 
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nen’s identification with Shakespeare when h 
peare theory by replacing the name of Shakesp 
his nickname for Stephen (thus intimating the reflexivity of th 
when he calls Stephen “O Shade of Kinch the elder” (19). 

Reckoning with all this Shakespeareana, we can see that his lecture 
Shakespeare touches on Stephen’s beliefs about his own identity in X 
novel; and indeed, his convictions (in more than one sense of the wor 
about Shakespeare’s identity (which in turn he wants to inform his) a 
weaken his very thesis about Shakespeare. William Schutte has noteq i 
although Stephen has worked rigorously to coordinate information from 
the Shakespearean studies of Frank Harris, Sidney Lee, and George 
Brandes, he nevertheless “is not interested in finding those facts which are 
historically accurate; he is interested in finding those facts which will bol- 
ster his preconceived notions about Shakespeare” (54). Indeed, Stephen 
often assumes an absolute reciprocity between scenarios in Shakespeare’ 
plays and Shakespeare’s life with no real argument, which leads Ellmann to 
observe that the “details of Stephen’s theory are, as Stephen knows, barely 
plausible” (Ulysses on the Liffey 84). Even further, at one telling moment, 
Stephen avouches a specious fact quite on purpose (“Don’t tell them he 
was nine years old when [the firedrake] was quenched” [207]). Stephen's 
duplicity with facts should disqualify his lecture as scholarship—at least to 
readers—and perhaps distinguish it as something else. John Paul Riquelme, 
for one, has concluded that because Stephen “fabricates his theory asa fic 
tion that he finally disclaims, we can take his acting as theatrical” (204). 
Stuart Gilbert, for another, reasons that Stephen Dedalus thinks “itis the 
intellectual interest, the aesthetic value of the dialogue that counts rather 
than the conclusion” (217). 

I would go further than Riquelme or Gilbert to argue that beyond S 
ing and aesthetics, Stephen’s Shakespearean lecture occurs because ok 
connected motivations. The first is the will to adjudge himself against Ta 
cal standards, as Wilhelm and Rachel Vinrace did, and as Joshua Reyno 
instructed the students of the Royal Academy to do: 


recognizes Step! 


© Mock 
Stephen’s Shakes Ocks 


Eare With 
© theon) 


o a kind of co™ 
anion t 
oul 


What J would propose is, that you should enter int 

petition, by painting a similar subject, and making 4 Coen y 

any picture that you consider as a model. After you x 

work, place it near the model, and compare them ca 

gether. You will then not only see, but feel your O e 

more sensibly than by precepts, or any other means OF P 
(95) 
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Stephen has “entered into a competition” with Shakespeare by 

ur P afa companion to the model of Shakespeare and placing him- 
1 ° 

4 ch as he can by means of lecturing, next to the model of Shake- 


po 


: is € ; : : 
ten the role of the ghost of Hamlet’s father and thus, as Cixous writes, 
ortray’ 


` oul on stage in an attempt to understand it” (567). 
ti second of Stephen’s powerful motivations in Shakespeare-postur- 
= o be the will to assert himself, by indirect means, as the novel’s 
"trolling consciousness, for latent in Stephen’s posturing is a phenom- 
=a beyond that of Wilhelm and Rachel Vinrace; Stephen is having a 


| gaafictional identity crisis. Consider that the Stephen of A Portrait is privi- 
| We 


leoed autobiographically, for the title of A Portrait, indicating an identifica- 
or ofthe main character as the author, and Joyce’s signing his own letters 
stephen, both fulfill the autobiographic criteria set up by Philippe 
lejeune in “The Autobiographical Pact” (15-18). In one other dimension, 
he earlier Stephen may also be privileged autobiographically, if we con- 
ane Stephen Dedalus as the narrator of A Portrait, as Riquelme astutely 
does (48-85). According to this view, the journal entries at the novel’s end 
ad the poems in the middle section are artifacts written earlier than the 
tndy of the book, which the matured Stephen composed at a later time. 
The Stephen of Ulysses, on the other hand, has forfeited any autobiographi- 
| al privilege (to begin with, Joyce has stopped sharing his name, and 
| Sephen must share his narrative space with other characters). Stephen is 
| wwa Stephen with a difference.> Edward Said characterizes the Stephen 
l oUhsses as an author whose work is “of a never-to-be-attained future,” but 
| "hose work would resemble the text of Ulysses (244). In A Portrait, Stephen 
| a ne gratification of writing poems and a journal, and possibly the en- 
the text itself, yet in Ulysses he can feel no such gratification, and 
ic A himself, which he does poorly, at posturing as Hamlet and 
tea: and Placing himself next to his models through his lecture. 
Wof Ste ne he feels am identity crisis. The choice of model again informs 
thos, ea s motivations: regarding Shakespeare's performance as the 
2 ofbein, wr cs, To write Hamlet, and in creating it to make oneself, is 
anno lon S one s own progenitor” (567). If the Stephen Dedalus of Ulysses 
kito p: x reassured that he is autobiographical, then he would pre- 
nitor an a lamlet—the character who made Shakespeare his own pro- 
I eanwhile turn, make himself his own progenitor: 
| "ph N's id È the narrator of Ulysses has undermined the sense of 
! “nota Bl ely in the novel by psychically fusing his consciousness and 
°om’s. In a basic example, this fusion occurs in a thought of 
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Stephen’s—*A cloud began to cover the sun slowly wholly’—which y 

in a thought of Bloom’s—“A cloud began to cover the sun Schon we i 
wholly” (11, 61 ). This fusion will lead to Bloom's tragicomic entangle OWly 
in the very threads of Stephen’s obsession with Shakespeare, for cee 
the beginning, the narrator characterizes Bloom as having a life ca TO 
detail to the life of Shakespeare as propounded by Stephen. Bloom tt 
Shakespeare, is a cuckold; Leopold has a daughter (Milly) as skaka 
has a daughter (Marina); Bloom’s son Rudy died at eleven days rE 
Shakespeare’s son Hamnet died at eleven years old; the death of his ae 
preoccupies Bloom as the death of Shakespeare’s father (still accordin 7 
Stephen) comes to consume Shakespeare. This similarity extends to the ais 
tion of the novel, for one of Stephen’s interlocutors asks him to prove tha 
Shakespeare was a Jew, and Stephen obliges him. Ironically enough, Bloom 
seems to become the analogue of the revenant of Hamlet’s father as Stephen 
becomes the analogue of the Danish prince, as Gilbert noticed (214). Be- 
cause of the analogues that Bloom suggests, Stephen cannot transform him- 


self into a simulacrum of his own progenitor, even in his own self-dramati- 


zations. 
While Bloom provides an externally undermining influence on 


Stephen’s attempt to fashion an autobiographical identity anew out of 
Shakespeare’s life, discontinuities in Stephen’s interior monologues worsen 
his identity crisis. Early in his lecture, Stephen’s thoughts seem more and 
more schizophrenic as he seems to converse mentally with himself, whereas 
interior monologues in the novel have heretofore varied only between a 
flipflopping of perspectives between the indirect, third-person reporting of 
a character’s thoughts and the direct, first-person presentation of them. 
Then an especially problematic discontinuity occurs when the voice of the 
interior monologue says “William Shakespeare and company, limited” (20) 
a phrase that ought to mean nothing to Stephen in a 1904 setting beai 
it refers to the bookseller—established in 1919 by Sylvia Beach—that n 
lished Ulysses in 1922.8 The effect is that of a narrator who is nee 
persona of “James Joyce” and who, in a lapse of co n, dictai. 
accident his own thoughts within the consciousnes 
(The reference to the novel’s publisher, one should remember, £ a 
nent to the readers of the original Paris editions, for the publisher z 
was printed on the title page.) After this lapse of concentrato rue 
first-person voices present within Stephen’s thoughts gron noii voice 
tative, as if further separated in identity. The censorio «what Ut 
possibly “Joyce” again when, as the lecture falters, 
hell are you driving at?” (205). 

One of the most enigmatic passages in Ulysses i 
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P pen? schizophrenic interior mono (or, as we see, dia)logues in 
Oe and Charybdis” episode. Stephen tells his interlocutors that he 
“Sc lieve his autobiographical theory of Shakespeare, but the voice 
or monologue says, 


Jen 


pes not be 

ofthe jnter š $ 
| believe, O Lord, help my unbelief. That Is, help me to believe or 
help me to unbelieve? Who helps to believe? Egomen. Who to 
unbelieve? Other chap. (211) 


The first sentence, while indicating that Stephen’s denial is a subterfuge to 

al the ambiguity he feels about his autobiographical subject, alludes 
cae Mark 9:17-27, a passage that depicts a father who beseeches Christ 
A his epileptic son of a “dumb spirit.” Stephen needs curing of his 
om, metafictional, “dumb spirit,” the implied presence of “Joyce,” which 
yaspresumably once identical to Stephen’s own consciousness in A Portrait. 


| the subsequent sentences are likely a report of Stephen’s two first-person 


voices again conversing with one another: the second sentence would be 
Joyce,” the third would be Stephen, the fourth “Joyce” again, and so on. If 
| his approach be granted, then “Joyce” answers Stephen’s questions with 
references to Joyce’s other two publishers. Egomen refers to the Egoist, which 
published A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man in installments, and the 
| wher chap” would be Joyce’s headache of a publisher, George Roberts 
| (Gifford, 251). Again, the presence of “Joyce” encroaches on the conscious- 
ies of the Stephen Dedalus of Ulysses, a displacement that negates the pos- 
ability of Stephen’s having an autonomous self, which by definition means 


that Ulysses is not, for Stephen, an autobiography, “the story of one’s life 


witten by himself” (OED). 

Yet, in seeming contrast, one page of the “Scylla and Charybdis” epi- 

7 Presented in dramatic format, without the interior observations or 
Sons of the narrator apparent in earlier passages: 


| od 


: Stephen 
: iningendo.) He has hidden his own name, a fair name, William, in 
me plays, a super here, a clown there, as a painter of old Italy set his 


ace in a dark corner of his canvas. (207) 


‘Steph 
litt Phen hastens to his climax, he inadvertently informs us that he is scan- 


: metaphorical painting of Ulysses for the face in the corner of the 

e face will be his own (although he is as much in the 

[links the e canvasser Leopold Bloom). This instance of dramatic for- 

Tein lie cylla and Charybdis” episode to the “Circe” episode, wherein 

aus wil author will maintain a semblance of a silence, while Stephen 
“ach a climactic truth about his identity. 
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n the “Scylla and Charybdis” episode, Stephen says, “I am as 
| eee the voice of Esau. My kingdom for a drink” (209). At then of my 
of the “Circe” chapter, Stephen has, like plenty of people who p Penin 
tained a psychic wound, satisfied the thirst it stimulated by getting 
drunk. At the same time, the narrator has resumed a dramatic forma 
means that the narrator, throughout the episode, remains silent as 
the interior monologues of characters. The omission of interior mo 
logues, however, merely seems displaced by the chapter’s hallucinatory 
tion, which often seems to project externally the psychological sre c 
tions of the characters themselves: thus Leopold Bloom will witness the ee 


that he has vigorously avoided seeing all day long and, more important| 
for us, Stephen will envisage the painful truth about his identity. 
We see Stephen’s autobiographical anxiety manifest itself in the 
er’s action when Stephen and Bloom gaze into a distorting mirror in- 
age direction: “The face of William Shakespeare, beardles 
cial paralysis, crowned by the reflection of the reindeer ant- 
lered hatrack in the hall” (553). Stephen’s face is transfigured into 
Shakespeare’s—or is Shakespeare’s face transfigured into Stephen’s? Either 
version is a fulfillment of the prophecy of his lecture, but unfortunately for 
Stephen the mirror transfiguration also identifies a Shakespearean Leopold 
Bloom as well as himself: the reindeer antlers signify Bloom’s (and 
Shakespeare’s) cuckolding, whereas the antlers have no significance for 
Stephen. The Shakespeare in the looking glass, who I surmise is a contrived 
version of the historical personage since he lacks his beard, suffers most 
importantly from “facial paralysis,” which indicates that he like Stephen sf 
fers from the presence of a dumb spirit like the one Stephen alludes toin 
the “Scylla and Charybdis” episode. Remember that Stephen looks me 
cracked mirror in the opening “Telemachus” episode and responds bitter!) 
to seeing himself divided in two (“Who chose this face for me?” [8])- a 
The dumb spirit will seem to have its indirect say in “Circe” despite r 
apparent silence of the narrator due to the lack of interior monohia 
the stage directions indicate that Shakespeare’s speech occurs in m 
ventriloquy” (553). The Circean Shakespeare must be no more ae 
than Stephen, who feels repressed by the division his identity has 5 ps 
(between himself and “Joyce”) in crossing over from A Portrat i onie 
the presence of “Joyce” equally controls this Shakespeare: n bie capo 
the next stage direction calls for this Shakespeare to crow “wil piograpt! 
laugh” (553). Thus, Shakespeare here suffers his ow? ae A E 
emasculation at the hands of the narrator, rendering him n° me acco 
gous to Hamlet, for Hamlet himself would not suffer emasculat a pot 
ing to his boast to Claudius: “I eat the air, promise-cramm© ; 


ave Sus. 
himself 
t which 
regards 


y 
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appears there, rigid in fa 
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my |e ct aughter corrupts the autobiographical theory of Shakespeare 
ing nica yn, corrupts the autobiographical Stephen: “Iagogo! How my 
Sus. | P Hw chockit his Thursdaymomun. lagogogo!” (553). We must unpack 
Self OCS 

lich | his ee iage addressed by Shakespeare in the mirror is presumably 
ards E in if the “facial paralysis” has caused Shakespeare to stam- 
a a is this passage, the looking-glass Shakespeare addresses a character 
rac | mer 


|- one of his plays, a ploy that stresses that he cannot be the proper 
upa- | a ; eare—reminds us, in fact, that he is a metafictional character. 
B aol informs us that the term oldfellow means father (513). In the 
| sylla and Charybdis” episode, either Stephen or the narrator or the im- 
the | pied author in an interior monologue refers to Simon Dedalus as “old fel- 
rin | pw (204). Here the presence of “Joyce” might very well mean Simon 
dks | Dedalus, as the father figure of his character Stephen, as “my Oldfellow.” 
“ant. | Laer events in the chapter will corroborate this interpretation. 
into ‘Thursdaymomun cryptically signifies Stephen. We know from earlier in 
ther | ‘Cire’ that Stephen was born on a Thursday, and Zoe the whore conse- 
yfor | quently repeats part of a pertinent nursery rhyme: “Thursday’s child has far 
pold | ugo" (548). At his age, Stephen represents Thursday’s man instead, so in 
{and | te mouth of a Shakespeare suffering facial paralysis, the phrase sounds 
e for | wetched and stammery: “Thursdaymomun.” Recall that in the “Hades” 
sode, Bloom thought: “Every Friday buries a Thursday if you come to 
most | ok at it” (108). By fusing into Stephen’s identity, Bloom becomes the Fri- 
isi | ty that buries the Thursday of Stephen, autobiographically speaking, just 


toin | 5 Bloom can be construed as the Friday corresponding to Stephen as 
nto | Robinson Crusoe. 


; The spectacle of Paddy Dignam’s widow in the nighttown brothel, as 
i l a oa by the narrator by means of stage direction, draws forth sput- 
“i re om a provoked Shakespeare in the mirror—‘“Weda seca whokilla 
Oh ee) which amounts to a shortening of the lines spoken by Baptista, 


as | oo in “The Murder of Gonzago”: “In second husband let me be 
ined |hnk» None Wed the second but who kill’d the first” (3.2.189-90). If we 


Mo; ; 5 
ses | tis ites Closely at the procession of Mrs. Dignam to find what has caused 
respon 


0 | oncer se, we discover that she and her brood parody many of the 
idl | ang £ Hamlet: 

Ti pi am a to decorum. The stage direction indicates that the widow 
th ake itking her mourning duties, “is rouging and powdering her 
eg si a and Nose” (554). Gertrude too is a widow who, at least as Ham- 
| He yet Fr 1t, shirks her mourning duties. Of her, Hamlet complains that 


| © salt of most unrighteous tears / Had left the flushing in her 


‘=e r 


nalo | heekg 
cort 
gn 
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She married” (1.2.154-56). Moreover, Hamlet im i 
llfully, or unnaturally, lascivious when he insists to Pn that 
/ The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s M oe 
waits upon the judgement” (3.4.68-70). >/ And 
eProfligacy. In the stage direction, Mrs. Dignam is flushe 
“deathtalk, tears and Tunny’s tawny sherry,” her child Patsy has “a h 
and Mrs. Dignam is holding a large marquee one of 
flaunting aloft” (553, 554, 544). The revel of Caa 
occurring only two months after his brother’s death, is described b = 
let as profligate: “[A]s he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, / The ae 
drum and trumpet thus bray out / The triumph of his pledge” (14.1041 


galled eyes, / 
Gertrude is wi 
that “at your age 


porksteaks,” 
wearing “streamers 


eUsurpation. The stage direction has Mrs. Dignam toting her husbands |; 


life insurance policy and wearing “her late husband’s everyday trousers and 
turnedup boots” (554). Hamlet, of course, regards Claudius as a usurper 
and “A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, / That from a shelf the pre 
cious diadem stole, / And put it in his pocket” (3.4.100-102). 

eNeglect. The stage direction indicates that the widow Dignam’s bon- 
net is crooked, her child Patsy wears a collar that is loose, her child Freddy 
is whimpering, her daughter Susy is “crying with a cod’s mouth,” and her 
daughter Alice is “struggling with the baby” (554). When the attentive King 
Hamlet, who “would not beteem the winds of heaven / Visit her 
[Gertrude’s] face too roughly” (1.2.141-42) dies, Hamlet regards the world 
as “an unweeded garden, / That grows to seed; things rank and grossin 
nature / Possess it merely” (1.2.135-37). 

An image of the Elizabethan London in which Stephen situate 
speare is at one place superimposed on the farcical scene of Mrs. Dignam, 
“a pen chivvying her brood of cygnets” (554), for Stephen reports that 


s Shake- 


Shakespeare, walking about London, “does not stay to feed the pe 
chivvying her game of cygnets” (186). This scene's connection to T 
s made 


speare, then, made glaringly obvious, has spurred thi 
Shakespeare’s anger. By having the widow Dignam chivvy 
nets, the narrator, despite his relative silence within interior 
has distorted the emblem of an autobiographical Shak 
dity. This (mis)application of the Elizabethan London setting f Dublin 
sizes that Ulysses, for all of its “street furnishings,” as J oyce’s det isp i 
are known, is not necessarily more authentically autob ical for 
them. : 
But the undermining of the autobiographical Shakespeare! a 
ferred directly to Stephen, as the narrator figures Stephen, by E should 
direction, as just another puppet: Stephen appears “with shrugs? 
finny hands outspread, a painted smile on his face, 


iograph 
p ral 
of stig? 


» and when SP© 
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, marionette jerks” (555). If Stephen were the puppet of himself, 

er’ shen be autobiographical, but the presence of “Joyce,” who ven- 

ude he coul E Shakespeare’s reflection, jerks the strings of Stephen’s sover- 
Z 


j ound. 
sgnty playfully ar 


mprehend the crescendo of the autobiographical crisis of Stephen, 
a M first glance backward. In general, guessing how an author man- 
T a ete something is like answering the unfair riddle Stephen asks his 
ttle- sis in the “Nestor” episode. The riddle—whose answer is “[t] he fox bury- 
12), ? his grandmother under a hollybush (28)—is (as Gifford tells us) “a 
nds | igkeat the expense of riddles, since 1t is unanswerable unless the answer is 
and | ready known” (33).° The riddle lacks the clues needed for its answer; like- 
rper | vse, not enough Shakespearean evidence exists for Stephen to arrive at 
pre | myauthentic portrait: Stephen instead has given his own distorted answer 
othe question of who is Shakespeare by pretending to know the answer. But he 
bon- | culdnot contrive an answer for who is his autobiographical self, his dumb 
eddy | gint, for in the “Circe” episode, the hallucination of a foxhunt commences 
ther | inwhich a fox appears, according to the stage direction, in a manner that 
illingly recalls Stephen’s riddle: “A stout fox drawn from a covert, brush pointed, 
ining buried has grandmother, runs swift for the open, brighteyed, seeking badger 
orld | arth, under the leaves” (557). 

The foxhunt represents the absolute disjoining of Stephen’s two selves. 
[lhis passage, incidentally, is impossible to interpret chronologically, since 
nake | Stephen responds to visual stimuli that can only be deduced belatedly; my 
nan, pion of the passage will appear as appropriately roundabout.) Just 
m T t i hunt, his father!” enters “on ponderous buzzard wings (557), 
rake | as “phen notices that his own hands have changed into a vulture’s tal- 

Na parody of the Dedalian symbolism of their family name). Before 


a = Stephen cryptically complains, “Break my spirit, will he?” (557). 
gus, he €T strives to determine whether the referent for he is Simon 
bs" | erei the narrator, or the implied author, but all equally corrupt the 
nphe ce Stephen has struggled for throughout the entirety of the novel. 
ublin Pardon ee that follows Simon Dedalus’s entrance stresses the issue 


| Dedalus o Pun) of Stephen’s origin: whether Stephen really has Simon 
ames Joyce” as his most proper “father.” The foxhunt com- 

| *Bent dis 1 after Simon Dedalus sights “[a]n eagle gules volant in a field 
| ihe ‘he *yed” (557). These heraldic indicators, Gifford informs us, de- 
eh ae of arms of the Joyces of County Galway” (514), which the 

an 57) “mes indicates is the family that Joyce is descended from 
“ter Simon sights the Joyce escutcheon, he clamors for the 


Nees soon 
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the chief official of Irish heraldry at Heralg 
tly to have that authority reconcile Stennen: College 
to that of a simple character’s, so that his boy will be strictly fe identiy 
moment before this clamor, Simon has criticized half-castes,!! es Only 4 
context I think of the condition of two different progenitors, jon z in this 
self: what is more, he charges Stephen: “Keep our flag flying!” ee 
when Simon makes the cry of the hound (“Burblblbrurbbibl!” (557) 
sighting the heraldic device of James Joyce, he is commencing the ae 
in which the “quarry” can be semiotically equated with “Joyce” hime a 
We do not see what becomes of the stout fox seeking badger ane i 
the horse race obscures the fox wholly from the text, and thus the prese or 
of the author escapes after having made its incommoding appearance = 
is hiding perhaps with Scylla in her cavern (if it were not that “Joyce” a 
fox and Scylla is a mass of yelping hounds below her waist, but once “Toyce 
leaves the page, what business is it of mine?). Stephen, after being impli 
cated in the paralyzing of Shakespeare, after seizing the artist’s prerogative 
ornament, ends overwhelmed, frustrated, and as doomed 
dings of the novel: he is “autobiographical” no more, 


Ulster King of Arms, 
in England, apparen 


him. 
). So 


only to become an 
as autobiographical rea 


NOTES 


1 See for example Joyce’s 3 June 1904 letter to Oliver St. John Gogarty ($e 
lected Letters 20-21), his 23 June 1904 letter to C. P. Curran (21-22), and his letter 
of early July to C. P. Curran (22). Joyce also ascribed the Irish Homestead's pub- 
lication of “The Sisters” to Stephen Daedalus, as if using a nom de plume (24). 
(According to Ellmann, when George Russel requested Joyce to write a popl- 
lar piece for the Irish Homestead, which would be “The Sisters,” he said: “You 
can sign it any name you like as a pseudonym [James Joyce 1631). 

2 In The Western Canon, Bloom is engaged in cultural criticis 
interpretation, but the compulsion for biographical authentification rema bis 
insistent as in early Joyce scholarship. When Bloom brings texts to bear on r 
criticism, which is arguably more about authors than their texts, he seems , 
use them in a misleading, irrelevant, and untextual fashion. For insan ae 
writes: “While Stephen says that he does not believe his own theory aboy Joyee 
speare and Hamlet, Richard Ellmann tells us that, according to friends 
took it very seriously and never recanted it” (414). Here Bloom 5 od even 
of Stephen’s attitude suggests that Stephen does not believe his HET 
though the text indicates that Stephen feels ambivalent instead. 109 Uys 
evident in an interior monologue: “I believe, O Lord, help my unbe a jude” 
211). Also, in his paraphrasing of Ellmann, Bloom amplifies Joyce Sf re theo 
ward the theory: in the biography, Ellmann wrote that Joyce 109 uyoyce 10 
“more seriously than Stephen” (364), whereas Bloom indicate: x i 
it very seriously and never recanted it” (414). Bloom reveals his D! 
graphical verification most clearly when he writes that 
the Making of Ulysses is “still the best guide to the book because ! 
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sonal JO 
a iy the text of Ulysses, he even assumes an absolute reciprocity 


| nal Jove’ hen and Joyce (“Joyce’s theory of Hamlet is expounded by Stephen” 
een phen’ emphasis, certainly as Joyce’s mouthpiece here . . .” [421]), 
à Al 
(fl 


jes of the 
jmes he $ 
5 regards t 
ment of 


jnia Woolf's Rachel Vinrace, who in The Voyage Out obsessively acts out Ibsen 
ad Meredith: “Helen [Rachel’s guardian] was aware that it was not all acting, 
ad that some sort of change was taking place in the human being” (137). 
‘Stephen emphatically prefers to deny the discontinuity between his cur- 
rat identity and his identity in A Portrait. In an instance of pristine irony, 
Nephen, for his presentation, employs an anatomic item to argue his own con- 
tmutj—an item that Hamlet uses as a metaphor for how some men will be in- 


*orably corrupted by something in their nature (1.4.23-36)—the mole. Stephen 
igues, “And as the 


tough all my body 
be ghost of the unq 

‘tony is that de 
“mibted. Accordin 
ge or a text—a 


mole on my right breast is where it was when I was born, 
has been woven of new stuff time after time, so through 
uiet father the image of the unliving so comes forth” (192). 
spite his mole of continuity, Stephen has nevertheless been 
g to the OED, the adjective corrupt, when applied to a lan- 
ke | torect condi n apt signification here—means “altered from the original 
e | Bes Stephen's tion by ignorance, carelessness, additions.” The narrator encour- 
"erior mon pemonance about his identity, carelessly encroaches upon Stephen’s 
kt compose “gues, and adds Leopold Bloom to the portrait of Stephen that 
th general Sin the novel. Stephen’s identity, then, has, in Hamlet’s words, “in 
E The os sure taken corruption” (1.4.35). 
Fay of c “tafictional endeavors of characters making claims for their sover- 
m i aie recall Luigi Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author 
hy 


action eel manager of this play pedantically explains the significance 
e another Pirandello play to one of his actors: “It’s a mixing up 
bh Yoursele o ding to which you who act your own part become the pup- 
dodwy - Like the six characters, Stephen tries to act his own part, 


nto giving him his own sovereignty. 


Nk the text i 
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oom to Hamlet/ghost analogy becomes hysteric ll 
ally f 


7 This Stephen/Bl /ghi ; 
in the action of the novel. At the beginning of Stephen’s lectu y Unny 


i i crat re, wh 
jects to the autobiographical argument, the narrator reports in Stepies AR 
the phrase Hamlet make 


s to the phantasmic voice of the ghost who 
Horatio and the watch to swear to obey Hamlet’s wishes: “Art T 
n (187). Stephen fantasizes about having a supernatural in. À 
helping him persuade his audience. Much funnier than this, though, if ence 
back in time, is that Bloom becomes the much-displaced ghost ene We look 
to Stephen’s iffy Hamlet. In the previous chapter, Bloom (a tad timer 
thinks over act 1, scene 5 of Hamlet, unlikely though that seems: “Hamer tee 
thy father’s spirit / Doomed for a certain time to walk the earth” aso 
propriately, Bloom speaks in his interior monologue as the ghost of the au 
The narrator turns the metafictional screw on this portion of the action for de 
applewoman in Bloom’s vicinity almost responds as a Hamlet to the ena e 
fluence: “Two apples fora penny! Two for a penny!” (150). in- 
8 For the delightful story of Sylvia Beach’s endeavors in publishing Ulysses 


see Fitch. 
® Stephen pursues such private, unsolvable riddles as a matter of habit, a 


we see in the “Scylla and Charybdis” episode: 


Here he ponders things that were not: what Caesar would have lived to 
do had he believed the soothsayer: what might have been: possibilities 
of the possible as possible: things not known: what name Achilles bore 


when he lived among women. (191) 


Stephen’s autobiographical theory about Shakespeare too considers things that 
were not (the firedrake) and unsoundly assumes as true the possibility of the 
possible as possible (the adultery of Anne with Shakespeare’s brothers). The basis 
of these riddles is the very privacy of their nature. If Stephen could successfully 
answer riddles like the one he constructed for his pupils, then he would know 
what Shakespeare knew, know what Homer knew, and by answering the cryple 
graphic riddle he poses in “Scylla and Charybdis,” know what Joyce knew. In 
Ulysses, Stephen seems to be in the predicament the readers of A Portrait were 
in according to Booth: “Whatever intelligence Joyce postulates in his TA 
let us assume the unlikely case of its being comparable to his own—will not : 
sufficient for precise inference of a pattern of judgments which is, after all, H 
vate to Joyce” (335). In Ulysses, Stephen tries to crack the code of Joyce s$ PE 
vacy, for in the cracking of that code lies his sovereign 
cal personage. 

10 For reasons made clear throughout my argument, d 
menting on the issue of paternity in Ulysses, a perennial Joyceologist ; 
and one which, in only a small but important way, seems rele 
point to Stephen’s metafictional identity crisis. Gilbert devoted a su ding" 
his study (57-64) to the issue of paternity, and Edward Dunc di theo 
part to Gilbert, offers first an incompletely Freudian, then an Be caf and 
logical response to answer the question he initially asks of the ordi fr 
Charybdis” chapter: “Why was Stephen Dedalus not satisfied with nd what! 
therhood, the relationship with Simon, his consubst ther; 47" acer 
the particular relation for which he quested?” ( 
motif a red herring, I tend to value Duncan’s question mo! 
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elation that Stephen quests for seems the simply contiguous relation 
i for te muthor who is writing him. If he once was the author of himself, then 
p Sul 


| hth fictional father in the text becomes a psychological pain to him. Much 
' ng to me are Sheldon Brivic’s psychoanalytical observations re- 
a aternity issue, especially when he points out that “[w]henever 

ng 


: P 7 f ae a : 
it ; omfortabl 
Prien establishes himself in a cor able matrix in pursuit of some goal, .. . 


b a 


: | threat will arise that will make this mode of life intolerable” (77). 
Ae ie scenario, according to my view, unfolds in the “Circe” chapter, as 
reale the most paternal of paternal threats, thwarts Stephen’s pur- 
simon nes Joyce, who is symbolically equated with the fox chased by hounds. 
git ala study of how Ulysses employs paternal parallels with The Divine Comedy, 
o Reynolds 33-78. For a Lacanian reading of paternal motifs, which does 
ed ane on my study here, see Rabaté. 
m OE course, caste is related to race, which becomes a pun when the foxhunt 
comes a horse race. The cinematically minded might be amused by the re- 
øsing, accidentally perhaps, of this scene in Mary Poppins, in which the merry- 
round horses first join a foxhunt and then stumble into a horse race. As Mary 
Poppins, Bert, and the children go from the foxhunt to the horse race, Bert 
rescues the fox, who just happens to speak with a definite brogue. 
? In his biography of Joyce, Richard Ellmann records a conversation in 
| Jovce’s life in which Joyce identifies himself as similar to a hunted deer (438). 
ilmann argues that this notion of Joyce’s gets translated as Bloom’s being chased 
ihe citizen’s dog at the end of the “Cyclops” chapter, whereas I would argue 


tatit gets more clearly translated as Joyce’s being identified as the fox/quarry 
ithe hunt of the “Circe” chapter. 


pxactly 


me ly merc hed EE AA 5 


"or ORD 
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DEBRA SHOSTAK 


hen Philip Roth published The Breast in 1972, the novella met with a 
Wiary of notice. Some readers picked it up hoping to find Portnoylike 
«ual outrageousness, and they weren’t disappointed; others, predisposed 
nbe offended, were, and they were likewise disposed to look no further, 
klieving that Roth meant only to shock and titillate.! The Breast was clearly 
awork of its time in its explicit sexual references and flouting of manners, 
adits readings were perhaps overdetermined not only by the reputation 
tPorinoy’s Complaint (1969) for unrestrained and taboo-breaking represen- 
lations of sexuality but also by the rantings of Our Gang (1971), the rather 
‘arse political satire that immediately preceded The Breast’s publication, 
and, more broadly, by the novella’s appearance on the American scene in 

1970s as part of a wave of transgressive cultural artifacts. One clue to 
oe reception might be found in the puzzlement of a reviewer who 
i ny this conceit rather than another?” (Ridley). The answer to this 
n on willshow The Breast to be a book not just of its time but ahead of its 
ed recent investigations into subjectivity and, especially, 
ect. The Breast deserves a second look because it chal- 
most deeply held oppositions—human versus nonhu- 
that str sus feminine, subject versus object inside versus out- 
invith ge ute our thinking about the “self.”? By forcing a confronta- 
Bevery ‘ete meanings of the gendered body—by representing 
i T ee of Sendering—Roth makes a valuable contribution to 
«Men Davia € conventions of subjectivity. 
oot mam Kepesh awakes to find that he has metamorphosed into a 
tly Centered, ary gland, the existential question of identity becomes pain- 
on his physical condition. His anatomy is his destiny; he is 


€ masculine subj 
a ‘ome of the 
lan, m x 

4 asculine ver: 
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rewritten bodily as Other. All that remains recognizable of David K 
the outside world is his voice. Roth’s book uncovers Kepesh’s des et o di 
sire to find that the voice, which most clearly represents the eee de- 
sentient being to the world, can affirm the possibility of an irei sa | a 
a self that cannot be altered—morally, psychologically, ontological, sede | j 
accident or design. To understand Roth’s choice of conceit, owe Y—by 
a breast rather than some other thing or creature or body part, aie h 
female body part?—it helps to start with his choice of narrative cae a 

novella makes no attempt to disguise its indebtedness to Kafka’s Vie 


phosis? A professor of comparative literature familiar by trade with Katka’ 
transformation of Gregor Samsa into a gigantic insect, David Kepesh e i 
cludes that he has, with his own transformation, “out-Kafkaed Kafka” (82) 
While the metamorphic tradition in Western literature is long and honor. 
able,‘ it is to Kafka we look for the way the metaphor of transformation | + 


points to the modern perspective on the human condition—as Geoffrey 


Green writes: 
born without our consent, our bodies made to God’s order in often 
odd or peculiar shapes, who is there who has not experienced mys- 
tification at the arbitrariness of life? (39) ob 


In the allegory of metamorphosis, Kafka’s emphatically rational and unques X 
tioning presentation of the inexplicable provides Roth with a form forex |h 
ploring the inalterability of the self. As Roth remarked to Hermione Lee: | ,, 
“My hero has to be in a state of vivid transformation or radical displace: | p 
ment. ‘Lam not what I am—I am, if anything, what Lam not!” (“The Artof | » 
Fiction” 182). How does one ask about the irreducibility of the self unless | i 
one can find a means to strip away all that may be reducible? How does one | h 
ask about the meaning of the body in relation to the self unless one can test | h 
that self against some ultimate physical otherness? 

One of the strengths of The Breast is the way i 
absolutely implausible premise believable—precisely t 
learned best from Kafka. Kafka works to ensure the verisim 
Samsa’s predicament when, in the second paragraph, the narrato wist | 
“It was no dream” (89). Nothing intrudes in the story to suggest one ati 

deal prag™ 


n which Roth makes | ¢ 
he lesson that he ; 
ilitude of Greg” | ah 
p asserts | 4, 


as Gregor, trapped in his room and his insect body, tries to -ealist 0 
cally with his fatal estrangement from the world. Likewise, We aA es nol 
Roth’s text is relatively unmediated, and the narrator s$ vole use bi 


f dislocation 9$ yool 
risi) 

s surprise! of 

Pr ding” | 


: 0. 
tive UNT, gi 
re its imp! 


change with his body. Kepesh feels an extremity O 
body is in catastrophe, and yet his consciousness remain 
stant. Roth starts from a fantastic premise, but the narra 


: qui ta Hn s (0) 
the transformation cannot be similarly fantastic if he is to €XP 
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f subjectivity. Were Kepesh’s consciousness—as reflected in his 
j au oe erceptions—to change in a representable way, Roth would 
eech an a science fiction: once one looks like a breast, one thinks 
| merely be 3 What is interesting about the novella, as about Kafka’s story, is 
i nat consciousness in itself does not change at the moment the 
l d (Clearly, Kepesh’s consciousness does change gradually as a 
ae transformation, but not as a condition of it.) The conscious 
sult 0 must find strategies for accommodating a change that tries to pull 
E shape in every possible way. The interest of The Breast lies in the 
it a it presents between sameness and otherness—in exploring, that is, 
eon and stability of identity. Roth must situate his protagonist’s 
a predicament within a world documented narratively as realistic, so 
at Kepesh can measure the seeming fantasy of his condition against the 
n | real” 
y To this end, the novella exposes the degree to which mental experi- 
ance is typically taken to be detachable from the physical and to constitute 
identity—the very convention Roth reproduces in the consistency of 
A Kepesh’s narrating voice. Kepesh’s acceptance of this convention becomes 
ious in his use of language, where the problem of identity is made mani- 
ttin the personal pronoun. Having declared “I am a breast” (13), Kepesh 
rpeatedly must skirt the implications of his grammatical equation—that 
el,” the sign of subjectivity, has become an object, a thing defined by its 
ateriality, a dismembered body part that inevitably indicates its own lack. 
of ul the conventions of reading, the first-person narrator who calls himself 
x David Kepesh” and who speaks through the textual “I” must be the (fic- 
i onal) personage, David Kepesh, and must also be the consciousness 
sl aa which we experience narrative events. We, like Kepesh, know that 
fie ae being, no matter that all his sensory perceptions sugzest oin 
his oe ee too, we must constantly struggle to overlay the “fact 
tice ce so on upon our apprehension ofa normative human 
n A at, by the laws of linguistic utterance, constitutes Kepesh as 
De icc hee Language enables the speaker, as nl Benveniste writes, 
‘nique but ie celing he has of his irreducible subjectivity” through the 
obile sign, 7” (220). Benveniste argues that 


ie and thr ough language that man constitutes himself as a sub- 
iy in i ause language alone establishes the concept of “ego” in real- 
ane reality which is that of the being. 
the a a RO we are discussing here ...18 defined... as 
Nees is IC unity that transcends the totality of the actual experi- 
assembles and that makes the permanence of the con- 


Scio 
Usness, (224. emphasis in original) 
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What David Kepesh assumes in his narrative “J” is the sum of his ae 
and perceptions across time—his history as a human—that, he ho 
his self irreducible and impermeable. Consciousness and 
memory constitute his “me,” and in that sense Roth suggests hee a 
use of Kepesh’s narrating voice the continuity of a self as distinct ae his 
body, an “identity” that bears the etymological trace of “sameness op fu 
the sameas the voice that speaks “I”; language seems to speak to=ana is 
from—a stable center.° Speak 
But the “I” is “I” only in the instant of utterance, the creature of a; th 
ment rather than an essence—which is why poststructuralists have hea 
subject positions rather than subjects. The notion of a subject position im- 
plies a construct of the moment of discourse. In Lacanian terms, as Paul ; 
Smith explains, the subject who speaks is constituted “as a momentary rela- te 
tion in the living being to the unconscious” (75), where that relation is ey. 
e subject in the intervals between significations 
‘a lack-in-being” (Smith 75); the sub- 


Nations 
PES, Makes 
specially 


pressed in signification. Th 
experiences the gaps as absence, as “ 
ject fills the gap with a “stand-in,” a 

. [that] allows the “subject” to construe itself as coherent 


fantasy . . 

in language. Its index, as it were, is the speaking “subject's” “I” in 
discourse. .. . The “I” that speaks is presignified in language a | k 
identical to itself in its enunciatory act. (Smith 76) i 


As Smith points out, however, the constitution of the speaking subject in 
discourse is problematic, since “In the act of enunciation, ‘T is both the | to 


mark of an alienation and also the garb or the disguise that disavows that | wh 

alienation” (76). Roth poignantly illustrates this paradox. Kepesh’s desire 

to fill the absence of being motivates his acts as a narrator, so that his de- | 1e 

clarative statements about how he feels and what he does, says, and thinks | M 

suggest efforts to declare a coherent self. His recurrent “J's.” however, more ii 
ness as signs ° te 


so than those of a “normal” narrator, reveal their illusori ee 
stability. The simple descriptive statement appearing at the begins p 
the second chapter, already quoted, provides a powerful example. W A 
Kepesh says “I am a breast” (13), he attempts to provide informa 
state the “facts” as objectively as possible. But the echoes of the unstā 

and unstateable—resound around the sentence. To state “T” rede redi 
pacity for reflexiveness that we ascribe only to human beings: T ue i cate in 
cate nominative “breast,” however, cancels out the other pe “cel? depen a 
nominatives “man” or “human” upon which that enunciation oi ng 
If Kepesh can state “I am a breast,” he cannot state “I am 4 nana hess! | iy 
and so that “I” becomes a very compromised and unstable market 


of Kepesh’s inability to say “I.” 
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F undermining Kepesh’s subjectivity, Roth unsettles the conventional 

sive ways WE relate the body to human identity. Kepesh the breast has 
ogn! bs, no torso (unless he’s all torso), no face—nothing to orient him- 
n0 o dg to the conventions of the “human being.” He feels as if the 
Bais of hearing and speech both originate in the nipple—that the 
fu as replaced his head—and when the doctors conclude that his voice 
ually emerges from a flap in his midsection, he cannot accommodate 
i information, which contradicts the prevailing metaphors of human 
afhood: “my sense of internal landscape doggedly continues to associate 
he higher functions of consciousness with the body’s topmost point” (15). 
pecause the alienation from the human that Kepesh feels centers on the 
distance he perceives between conventional sensory experience and his own, 
pewants to think that he has gone mad: 


That I could not see, that I could not taste, that I could not smell, 
that I could only faintly hear, that I could not make contact with my 
own anatomy, that I experienced myself as speaking to others like 
one buried within, and very nearly strangulated by, his own adipose 


tissue—were these symptoms so unusual in the trance-world of psy- 
chosis? (56) 


kepesh possesses the reflexive consciousness to tell him that he both is and 
snot his material body. He has entered the realm of indeterminacy. When 
‘one terrified moment he asserts “My body was still a body!” (67), we have 
vask what a body is and what a body is in relation to “the human,” not just 
that the mind’s relation to the body is. 

an eee matter in large part because we conceive of conscious- 
When Keren ss oy ee n tend to a the body as an object. 
s pea ier ne | Get 
tears, absorbed by hi b rold j ee 

y his body. As Harold Skulsky points out, 


meee crucial doubts that haunt the fantasy of transformation 

i pon issue of whether the human self resides primarily in 

ieee ree properties, but instead the hardily controversial 

unswery er mental properties, under an unsentimental and 
mg gaze, dissolve without residue into physical. (2) 


r epesh. th; 
i t : : ; 
CET , this doubt translates into whether he is a breast—a thing—or 


fom a the sensory faculties that enable him to perceive himself 
Me aa 1de, he must, further, rely on others’ accounts—“They tell 
"etre Said to be...” (13)—which means that his selfconstruction is 
ony he Other. While Lacan argues that our desires— 

Ppulons—are always so mediated, in that the unconscious 
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is the “discourse of the Other,” our psyches are engineered to dis 
implicit self-alienation by seeking after objects to fill the sense 
being. Kepesh, however, must confront this self-alienation bec 
unable to maintain the illusion of a coherent self. 

Instead, Kepesh must perceive himself as an uncanny object in anq 
the gaze of the Other. At several points he expresses intense paranoi iE 
the conditions under which he is being kept. Despite his doctor’s assure’ 

S, 


he imagines that he might be 
. . h 
on display in a medical amphitheater, . . . exposed to osda d 
1 
l 


television[,] . - - under a soundproof glass dome on a platform; 
the middle of Madison Square Garden, . . . [or] on display y 


Macy’s window. (22) 


His conviction that he is the object of voyeuristic looking persists until, in 
the final pages of the novella, he constructs a fantasy of escape that exploits 
voyeurism: he predicts that he could become fabulously wealthy if he were 
to display himself publicly, as a kind of one-breast freak show. What Roth 
does here, apart from suggesting the tendency of American culture to | 
commodify and consume, is to suggest the “dynamic of curiosity” in rela 7 
tion to the body that Peter Brooks describes in Body Work (xiii). Following 
Freud and Lacan, Brooks theorizes relationships among narrative, sexual 
desire, and the desire to know as a way to make sense of how the body be- ) 
comes “a site of signification—the place for the inscription of stories—and 
itself a signifier, a prime agent in narrative plot and meaning” (5-6). The 
Breast foregrounds the body as both a site of signification and a signifier in h 
its own right. By following the significations of Kepesh’s condition as 
object, we can begin to answer Clifford Ridley’s question: “Why this concell | |; 
rather than another?” Why, indeed, a breast? 

Any body part would do to turn the human into the ques 
human, and likewise into a grotesque object inviting the gaze of others 
The breast, however, evokes multiple significances, most obviously boas 
it is a part of the body indelibly marked as female. Roth’s choice of w 
breast throws into incoherence not only Kepesh’s relationship t0 subje i 
ity as a feature of the human but also his relationship to that most ig 
mental sign of identity, gender.® Like Kepesh’s capacity for con 
self or presenting himself in a public sphere, his gendering an 
sexual pleasure have been compromised and revised by IS 
pathic catastrophe” (13). The personal pronoun in his repeat? a 
“What happened to me?” (18; emphasis added) becomes the site n° 
lack but also of shifting polarities of gendered subjectivity: Ro tol 
ply have chosen to transform Kepesh into a woman, but 19 ad 


guise the 
of lack in j 
ause he i į 


tionably nom 
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eby the dark comedy and uncanniness of the Kafkaesque tradition, 
ing there y yould have lost its most probing and distinctive strangeness. By 
| he ee i; into a female breast, Roth takes an imaginative leap that 
wing - hee conist at the borderline not only of the “human” but also of 
jaces a foesh in metamorphosis represents the limitations of the either/ 
ae con imposed by the male/female bipolarity. By becoming a sub- 
t | orcon is neither male nor female, and who is both—who experiences 
ie n male but whose material body unmistakably represents the female— 
n E to question binary constructions of gender. Kepesh demonstrates 
t fe anent of the border by means of his anxiety: he wishes to con- 
ae observers that he is “still very much a man” (41). When his female 
jurse—into whose orifices he craves to insert, like a penis, his highly sensi- 
ive nipple—is replaced by a male nurse, Kepesh feels repulsion: “I realize 
hat the conjunction of male mouth and female nipple can hardly be de- 
«ibed as a homosexual act. But such is the power of my past and its ta- 
boos” (44-45). That is, he realizes the logical absurdity of his preconcep- 
ions about how his subjectivity is gendered, but he can no more revise those 
| peconceptions than he can rise from the hammock in which he is sus- 
pended and walk across the room. Although his transformation is pro- 
i fundly physical, Kepesh’s agony at his now chaotic gendering is perhaps 
sen more severe than his response to his physical limitations. 
d Roth’s choice to transform Kepesh into a female breast allows him to 
incover ways in which subjectivity is inextricable from the gendering of the 
in tody. Unlike most nonfacial body parts, the female breast has frequently 
F been singled out for representation within Western culture.’ It has a tradi- 
sit | Mas the object of looking, burdened with the complex of meanings asso- 
‘ated with the feminine as a maternal and sexual being. In “Early Stages of 
n | € Oedipus Conflict” (1928), Melanie Klein writes about the child’s 


Epi Jins p 3 3 5 5 
1S. en Philic impulse” that is first expressed in relation to the mother’s 
ast: 


: nf epistemophilic impulse ..., activated by the rise of the Oedipus 
le a at first mainly concerns itself with the mother’s body, 
| 'S assumed to be the scene of all sexual processes and devel- 
p" | ponents, The child . . . wish[es] to appropriate the contents of the 
a a He thus begins to be curious about what it contains, what it is 
w | E, etc, So the €pistemophilic instinct and the desire to take pos- 
ea sion come quite early to be most intimately connected with one 
ya | = other and at the same time with the sense of guilt aroused by the 
: : “Plent Oedipus conflict. (204; emphasis in original) 
lox 


Teast gion: ‘ 
t signifies the child’s entry into the symbolic order that names 
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ns to explain sexual difference as one of many difference 
world of human meaning. The breast, as Klein writes, brings into fa 
“early feeling of not knowing... [that] unites with the feeling of sane the 
pable, impotent, which soon results from the Oedipus situation” (ores 
phasis in the original). Kepesh’s transformed body literally represent 
desire to understand what the self is, a desire that centers on distinguis} the 
the subject from the object, the male from the female, by way of the ea 
as both real object of gratification and signifier.'? For Klein, the ber, 
the child’s first object in a lifetime’s epistemological project. Kepesh as 
robing without success the mystery of his hideous metamorphosis , 
to speak, a naked representation of a project that can never find dave 
The dismembered breast stands for the unsatisfied epistemophilic urge i 

Klein posits that the individual’s sense of lack—of questions that on 
not be answered and desires that cannot be satisfied—begins in relation to 
the mother’s breast. Roth suggests this apprehension in several ways in the 
novella, with reference to the Oedipal situation. Although Kepesh’s mother 
is virtually absent from the text, Roth repeatedly refers to the maternal asit 
is displaced onto Kepesh’s lover, Claire Ovington. Kepesh nostalgically re- 
calls a trip with Claire to the beach during which he sucks on her ample 
breast and, in jest, speaks a desire to appropriate it: “I don’t want to cut off 
your air” she says. “You were turning green.’ ‘With envy,” he replies (37). 
While Kepesh entertains the notion that his wish “became flesh” at the time 
of his transformation, he soon refuses “to surrender [his] bewilderment to 
the wish-fulfillment theory” (38). But even though, and even because 
Kepesh denies that this episode provides a plausible explanation for his cè 
tastrophe, the scene leads to the conclusion—since denial often suggest 
repression—that his condition stands in symbolic relation to his longing 
for the lost mother.!2 Claire, furthermore, frequently appeals as a figure 
more maternal than sexual, and in this regard she represents the good 
“breast mother” of Melanie Klein’s theories, the “ideal breast which T 
frustrates” (“The Oedipus Complex in the Light of Early Anxieties Ue 
346, 348). She faithfully visits Kepesh in his hospital hammock Ge 
and, though she has disappointed him by being sexually ali 
during their “normal” life before his metamorphosis, she astonishes a i 
her willingness to satisfy his cravings for her to suck at his nipple 9” 
has become a breast. Paradoxically, Claire is at her al 


(a 
most matern when : 
i 1 . ; 
is in the position of a nursing child at Kepesh’s breast; the no 
he task but rather tha 


and begi : 
8 6s in the 


in pi 


yella š 
p sheac 


suggest that she gains erotic pleasure from t 
f 


selflessly out of love and sympathy for his needs. Joss 0 


When, in the beginning of his narrative, Kep hes 
desire for Claire over the last of their three years together, t 
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sare likewise tangled. His comment that their “[l]ife had become 
nd stable” is juxtaposed to his confession that “I began to take no 

Il in our lovemaking” (10). A causal connection emerges be- 
lear" pe serene order of the maternal and the quelling—or repression— 
poen tne is as if Claire has filled the place of Kepesh’s mother, and he has 
ila from her as a taboo erotic object.!? The accompaniment in the 
§ vi lot to the sense of taboo is, of course, the boy’s fear of castration, 
st CTA not take much to see Kepesh’s transformation as a realization— 
i ay an embodiment—of castration anxiety.'4 The doctors determine 

, ic metamorphosis originated in the genital area, and that Kepesh’s 
a formed itself into his nipple (15-16); Roth thereby suggests, in a fan- 
py made concrete, the male fear of being turned into a female. Kepesh’s 
inability to say “Lam a man,” then, carries the additional weight of referring 
the deprivation of his specifically masculine subjectivity. 

Roth’s parable can be interpreted as a representation of male hysteria. 
Peter Brooks reminds us that, for Freud, “Hysterical symptoms are a writing 
onthe body” (22), that what seems somatic may in fact be the inscription of 
| teunconscious. Roth’s allegory makes this act of writing as literal as Freud 
did when he interpreted the symptoms of hysterics under his care. The no- 

wella tries to resist a strictly psychoanalytic interpretation of the transforma- 
| ton, however: for example, Kepesh’s psychoanalyst, Klinger, serves mainly 
| bring Kepesh back to “Mr. Reality. . . . And his principle” (88) and to 
counsel him about “those old pulpit bromides, ‘strength of character’ and 
the will to live” (25), rather than to perform the conventional task of a 
ychoanalyst and seek for a cause in the past to explain present effects. 
Nevertheless, Kepesh may be seen to write his Oedipal fears and longings 
gi upon his flesh when his fantasy of castration becomes an absurd 
tality, 

Kepesh cleart 
male b 
, tasa 
n | wh 


jcation 


; re at a 


y experiences this castration as a feminization. Just as the 
reast is traditionally an object for (male) looking, he imagines him- 
n object of looking for the masses, and bis fear is realized in particu- 
na former department chairperson, Arthur Schonbrunn, comes 
tert ] In the hospital and can only giggle at him. Kepesh composes 

wA TA to Schonbrunn after the visit, and itis telling that one of 
phasis a es with the insult, “you vain, selfloving, dandified prick! (52; 
ine ¢ a ed). Kepesh has experienced himself asa kind of helpless femi- 
äculine ened by the laugh of a subject who is, it seems, irreversibly 
Lome S €pesh S Sense of his feminization comes not only from his trans- 
of ations aterial body but also from his recognition of the shift in power 
int | hints “7 causes him to be dominated by the subject who can look at 


= 
— 


scl | 
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Not only is Kepesh’s subjectivity compromised by others’ recep; 
d from within by his experience of his T of | is 


him, but it is also altere 
which is shifted by his bodily alteration to an unknown borderland 


the masculine and the feminine. When he finds that he feels aroy 
nurse’s bathing and massage around his nipple, he conceptualizes 
culine terms as “engorgement” (19) and eventually becomes so 


pied with satisfying t 
struggle to control th 
ing conviction that he is still erotically masculine. The erotic feeling, ho 

> We 


ever, he discovers to be polymorphous and nonteleological; his “whole b 

ing” feels “that exquisite sense of imminence that precedes a perfect daa 
lation” (20), but he can never reach orgasm. Like his desire to know, his 
be satisfied. Although Kepesh’s understanding of 
ns masculine, his ceaseless appetite shows the 
ach gender to the experience of desire. Always 


Sal at the 
It in Mas. 


he “phallic cravings of [his] nipple” (49) hache a 
ust 


e frenzy of his desire. His language reflects his lin 
ger 


sexual desire can never 
his erotic experience remai 


complications of trying to att 
frustrated, his desire is also intensified by his helplessness—where helpless. 


ness is an eroticized feeling with respect to power that represents a male 
fantasy of the feminine. Is Kepesh in his helpless, insatiable desire “mascu- 
line” or “feminine”? Kepesh’s perceptions and conceptions of his sexuality 
challenge the bipolarity of conventional gendering. If the “I” that speaksis 
to all appearances a female breast, the “I” is by definition “feminine,” but 
the speaking subject apprehends the self experientially—and represents it 

” Roth prohibits Kepesh from knowing him- 


linguistically—as “masculine. 
nguage available to him for 


self as a gendered subject, in part because the la 
self-description remains stubbornly binary. 
Kepesh’s subjectivity is under attack not only from the 

gendering as it is constructed by the appearance of his body but also from 
the very fact that he remains a sexualized being. His sensory experience 
limited to hearing and touch, Kepesh’s experience of his senses comple 
mises his gendering. At one point, as he listens to tapes of Laurence omg 
playing Shakespeare, the pleasure that he feels at this voice causes ne 
discover that “I have fallen in love with him a little, like a schoolgirl W! 


3 a 
eye conjure Ube 
the & 


ambiguity of his 


movie star” (80). The fact that Kepesh must in his mind’s ; 
material being for the voices he hears makes his process of sensing ae 
ternal world analogous to fantasy. In this case, his fantasy pee ae 
sponse that is not only sexual in its implications but that places er, i 
feminine subject position relative to the object of his fantasy. “nc he 
relation to his sense of touch, he can only be a passive Cla 
is without limbs. Once he discovers the pleasure of arousal when to fil hs 

his nipple, however, he becomes obsessed with the act and Wan sen 

hours of deprivation with sexual excitement. Sexual stimulation | 


ket is 
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ed and compromised form—is the main pleasure left to him and 
is revises a remaining links to “human” experience. He fears, however, 
pne of a be reduced by his desire to his nipple, to a genital object: “It 
» even that I would no longer be myself—I would no longer be any- 
yasn't € uld have become craving flesh and nothing more” (43-44). Roth 
Be ces through Kepesh the conundrum that sexuality both defines 
cian and distances us from it. At the extreme, physical desire dis- 
an consciousness, with the corollary that, eventually, no subject remains 
atthe source of desire. See s 
That is to say that when desire transforms the subject into an object— 
thing more than “craving flesh —it effectively renders the bodya corpse, 
ihe epitome of lack. Julia Kristeva, in her meditations on the Oedipal in 
Pwers of Horror, describes this condition as “abjection,” a concept that gath- 
es together many of the strands of Roth’s experiment in The Breast. Kristeva 


| wites about the repugnance we feel at the significations of the corpse and 


' World 


| tl, introduces 


aher representations of bodily waste: 


the corpse, the most sickening of wastes, is a border that has en- 
croached upon everything. It is no longer I who expel, “I” is ex- 
pelled. The border has become an object. . . . It is death infecting 
life... . Imaginary uncanniness and real threat, it beckons to us and 
ends up engulfing us. 

It is thus not lack of cleanliness or health that causes abjection 
but what disturbs identity, system, order. What does not respect bor- 
ders, positions, rules. The in-between, the ambiguous, the compos- 
LUG ere 

-.. There is nothing like the abjection of self to show that all 
abjection is in fact recognition of the want on which any being, 
Meaning, language, or desire is founded. (3-5; italics in original) 


aera links abjection to the individual's transition from the pre-Oedipal 


8 in which the infant experiences an undifferentiated unity with the 
e the Oedipal crisis, which initiates the “ambiguous opposition I/ 
n inside/Outside” (7), institutes a heterogeneous “I” (10), and, in gen- 


is the notion of difference. Division from the mother implies 
SION: 

I e EA A 
P patience abjection only if an Other has settled in place and 
a of what will be “me.” Not at all an other with whom I identify 


incorporate, but an Other who precedes and possesses me, and 


t 
Te oe Such possession causes me tobe. (10) 
aby 
| Etis a then, “appears in order to uphold ‘T within the Other. The ab- 
the Violence 


of mourning for an ‘object’ that has always already been 
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at lost object who precedes and possesses is the ; 
There are several related tropes through which we can 
Kepesh’s symbolic function in The Breast. First, he embodies Knee 
ject. As a breast, he is a figure of both lack and plenitude, the sign diane 
in psychoanalytic terms, is most absent and most desired and thus bi hat, 
origin of abjection. As a dismembered body part, he is like the corpse the 
canny, no longer a categorizable “I” disrupting “identity, system, E 
dering the problem of the “in-between, the x 


He demonstrates in his gen 
biguous, the composite,” and as such evokes the horror of the border 5 
the 


response that causes Arthur Schonbrunn’s giggles, since “laughing is a wa 
of placing or displacing abjection” (Kristeva 8). Kepesh confounds the “/ 
Other, Inside /Outside” oppositions, representing an implicit problem of 
difference. Since identity relies on the possibility of comprehensible differ. 
entiation, Kepesh is stalled at the threshold of the Oedipal crisis: he mours 
the lost object and is, himself, that object; he lacks an Other with whom to 
identify, as discrete from the “me”—he is both “me” and “Other.” 

From another point of view, although Kepesh’s transformation consid- 
erably complicates the notion of difference, he nonetheless represents dif 
ference from the norm. In this, as in his metamorphosis into a (literal) fe- 
male breast, he is aligned specifically with the feminine. Given his overtly 
confused subjectivity, which he futilely tries to force into normative catego- 
ries—feeling, for example, a “masculine” consciousness inside a “feminine” 
body—he stands for the principle of “the same and yet other” (Braidoti 
81) that is fundamental to the way woman has been conceptualized in West: 
ern culture. He is woman as a sign of difference and, worse yet, he is even 
different from woman. He is, then, doubly described by the figure of the 
monstrous, if we accept Rosi Braidotti’s definition of the monstrous asa 
bodily entity that is anomalous and deviant vis-à-vis the norm” Ge 

Finally, because Roth maintains the problem of the inside /outside w 
respect to Kepesh’s apprehension of his own subjectivity, such that he st 
experiences his self as internal and male, The Breast may be seen in rE 
to the figure of transvestism. David Kepesh’s transformation 1s the ae 
dresser’s nightmare. Where the transvestite retains the possibility of dat 
ing when and how to represent or “become” the Other, Kepeshiin 
bly and uncontrollably dons the “garb” of the Other to find thatit De ee 
his only representation of self to the world, and that representation a the 
tively inextricable from the “real.” Clothes—the outward show ap 
man; we thereby construct ourselves through the mediation © s selfis te 
prehensions of us. Kepesh’s “inner” disjunction from this son jon of his 
since he feels compelled to reject the mediated construct 
gendering. Marjorie Garber describes 


Jost” (15)—where th ne 


see Davig 
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of the most important aspects of cross-dressing [as] the way in 
one h it offers a challenge to easy notions of binarity, putting into 
eon the categories of “female” and “male,” whether they are 
T rsidered essential or constructed, biological or cultural. (10) 


ransvestite, like Roth in The Breast, undermines category, upsetting the 
r entional relationship between representation and “reality.” Kepesh’s 
a of disjunction and radical displacement causes us to question what 
5 “ s . ” : 5 5 
a silverman calls the dominant fiction” of male/female bipolarity (34— 
y) that undergirds our experience and understanding of gender and sexu 


| ality, aS well as the fictions of mind/body, inside/outside, and subject/ob- 


ecn the oppositions that likewise inform our notions of self. 

Kepesh is an affront—as The Breast was to many of its first readers— 
because his materiality exposes the slippage in our categories for under 
sanding human experience. As a breast, the narrator conjures up the long- 
ing for union with the mother’s body that, as Paul Smith points out, is “re- 
pressed at the moment of the child’s access to language” (128). Kepesh of 


fers paradoxes. His presence as the fulfilling object of desire seems to sup- 


press the order of language even as he is only present în language, in the 


_fistperson narration of his predicament that is the novel, a narration that 


constructs his subjectivity in discourse. As a breast, too, he represents the 
kishized feminine object as a contradictory sign simultaneously of whole- 
es, dismemberment, and difference, and, of course, brings to the fore 
lhe very fact that the breast is fetishized, the primary object in several senses 
the term. Further, as a breast that elicits the viewer's horror, Kepesh re- 
minds us not only that we require the subject to be gendered—that we de- 
end on differentiation and “embodiment as positionality” (Braidotti 
§9)—but also that such positions retain the power of the hierarchy. Kepesh 
horrifying and fascinating not just because he becomes something other 
Be atively human but because the monster he becomes is, in its rep- 
a a irrevocably feminine: the feminine swallowing up the mascu- 
nventionally the worst form of monstrosity. The Breast is not scan- 
ese it depicts sex—and even “perverse” sex—graphically, al- 
ten oes so, but because it calls into question our basic knowledge 
ality and, more generally, about the gendering and location of 
‘hing the y. Roth does this by calling attention to the body, by repre- 
by dies ; ply transparent relationship we, as subjects, have with our 
tobin ia ee Kepesh’s masculine Subjectivity, in a literal sense, by 
Po the guise of profound otherness.!” 
Meditate mings Roth produces in The Breast may not all have been pre- 
Sut they §0 a long way toward explaining why many of his read- 
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The conceit of the novella is its central sho 
then Roth prolongs the shock by centering Kepesh’s thoughts so 
the erotic consequences of his metamorphosis. Despite the decon 
accomplished by the narrative, however, it still backs away from some K 
most radical implications. The direction toward which the novella die 
suggests that the horror of the border remains for Roth, that he is Gale 
unable to step back from the binary—and essentialist—thinking that ae 
tures Kepesh s predicament. Kepesh continues to wish to be other than what 
he’s become, to return to the manhood he still experiences as definin he 
self, and his “heroism,” as Roth has called it (“On The Breast” 56), lies in 
accepting that he cannot transcend or explain his condition and that i 
has finally no proof of an irreducible self. That a man turning into a sign of 
the feminine is “heroic” and that he possesses only the humanist consola- 
tion of acceptance may imply that the categories—and their hierarchies— 
have not been fully breached. Nevertheless, The Breast is a courageous book 
even to ask the questions that it does. Perhaps its greatest act of courage— 
which some readers of the time saw as grandstanding or as the desire to 
titillate audiences by speaking the unspeakable—is that Roth insists on tak 
ing seriously our relationship to our own bodies. For without acknowledg- 
ing the body—be it breast, woman, or man— We cannot begin to make sense 


of what the self might be. 


ers were nonplussed. a = 
Much on 


Structions 


NOTES 


1 Among critics, Wagner was at one extreme, implying that Roth i 
money-grubber with “a genius for making everything potentially beautiful fe 
joyful filthy and disgusting,” and asserting that Roth “paws over and bea 
the often truly genial tradition of libertine literature” (1254). Wagner 1l To 
by Roger Sale, who, without assembling any evidence to speak of, dismi a i 
Breast as “stupefyingly bad” (703) and called Roth “hateful” and ae ae 
ous of [his] readers” (704). More moderate reviewers pronounced nal ie 
“pretentious” (Gross 431), Roth’s protagonist “too passive, Roth ny “expeti 
sure of what to do next” (Lehmann-Haupt), and the “target of Ro criti 
ment in fantasy . . . never discernible” (Adams). The only thing ei for their 
felt to be irresistible about The Breast was the opportunity Ce Mammary 
own bad puns. (See such entries—in the titles alone—as ane ee je 
[Schott], “Braless in Gaza” [Sheppard], “Off His Chest” [Prescott il s Roth's 
[Gross].) Even John Gardner, who judged the novella “Teong H je “filthy 
best book so far” and centered on a “brilliant” trick, nevertheless 10 
(3, 10). 

For the record, a few reviews were favora 
the novel was a “tour de force” that “forces the 
in its “study of man’s capacity to retain his essential 
preciated Roth’s “attempt to outflank reality by being more 


ble to The Breast. Schott 


: on 0 ; 
boundaries of fic ard af 


z e 
humanity. >ne han" 
rote 

gr ot 
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sand his doing so “Remarkably - - - Without descending to the level of a 

can be” ap » (98). The anonymous TLS reviewer described the novella as “Nei- 
| algar Jo < conundrum, exactly, nor parable, but a wily joke at the expense of 
| r 


ys 
text, WI ositions Roth is similar 
3 he terms of the binary opp th questions, since each is similarly 


use for that matter, to Gogol’s The Nose. But Roth, like Kepesh, sees his 
e far more in relation to Kafka, who so preoccupied his imagination that, 
nee after he published The Breast, he wrote a hybrid fiction/essay, “‘I Al- 
dante You to Admire My Fasting’ or, Looking at Kafka” (1973), in which 
a that Kafka survived his early death in 1924 to become Roth’s own 
Hebrew teacher—and surrogate father figure—in 1942. 

Some readers have complained about Roth’s allusion to Kafka in his cen- 
ial conceit for The Breast. Allowing, for example, that Roth’s novella “embod- 
san array of metaphysical queries that distinguish it, in certain significant ways, 
from previous works depicting metamorphosis,” Green nevertheless feels that 


Franz Kafka is himself metamorphosed . . . from a historical man with 
a delineable authorial vision to an automatic style, an adoptable series 
of gestures and mannerisms. Beyond this, the attention is focused... 


upon the imaginative gimmick, the gag, by which he constructed his lit- 
erary routine. (43) 


That is, Green judges Roth as trivializing Kafka. I prefer, however, to see Kafka 
Sastarting point for Roth, an origin who, like any father, can’t be ignored but 
who needn’t, either, be reproduced imitatively, and who frees his successor to 
mke inquiries for which he might otherwise have no form for the asking. 

See, for example, Skulsky’s overview of fictional metamorphoses from 
Homer through Ovid, Apuleius, Marie de France, Dante, Spenser, Donne, Keats, 
tha, and Woolf. 
moas complaint that “The Breast strays between realism and fantasy, 
ind ins itself to either outlook” (251) seems to me misplaced. Berman 
5 € novella “is not fantastic enough” because “Kepesh always sounds 
1 “neglect[s] the narrator’s dislocation of consciousness” 
econ ry consistency of Kepesh’s perceptions and speech” (251). 
ator’ wee I would argue that the text's realism and the consistency of the 
Roth a are crucial to Roth’s point. : ee 

“Pproaches much the same question later in his career by way of 

ana o oger in Operation Shylock (1993). Here, the threat to identity comes 

woe ue. external source, an “other Philip Roth” who attempts to usurp 
the 


paring the “drear 
bil 


Proper : * equivalence to an “I,” and thus to the subjectivity designated by 
ame 


7 s 
3° for exa 
eG 


maple, Speech and Language in Psychoanalysis 27. 


uin Mquires, “What is the first question we ask about a newborn 
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baby?” (94). Clearly, assigning gender is for us the first step in conceptual 
Ualizin 


an identity. 

9 See, for example, Yalom. 

10 Dervin argues that literary images of breast fantasy “preserve 
the I-not I experience of self-differentiation” (109), the process that traces of 
as an infant nurses and experiences both the pleasure of satiation ang es place 
tration of the breast’s withdrawal. the frus. 

11 Brooks argues that 
philic drive is always inherently frustrated, th 
that is its object can never wholly be known. . . . We know ie v body 
the erotically charged field of vision only partially or metoni N 
the dynamic of narrative, we are always approaching that body, aa 
it without grasping it. (106) > Circling 


As an absurdly enlarged metonym, Kepesh becomes a test of the epistemologi 
cal viability of metonymy- Can he (or we) know the wholeness of the aa 
the self we expect it to signify—through the part? Kepesh’s experience certainh 
suggests otherwise. ) 

12 In keeping wi 
father as a figure who rel 


since the epistemo 


th the plot of Oedipal fan tasy, too, Roth develops Kepesh’s 
inquishes authority to the son. David demands “the 
truth” about his condition from his father, and then, refusing to accept the pain- 
ful reality of his father’s words, coerces him into lying: “What am I? You're a 
woman’s breast. That’s not true! . . . Pm a mental patient! . . . Tell me the truth... 
You’re a mental patient” (68-69; emphasis in original). 

13 This is in part the conflict that Roth develops in The Professor of Desir 
(1977), a novel he wrote after The Breast but which serves to fill in David Kepesh’s 
erotic life before his transformation. In The Professor of Desire, Kepesh struggles 
between the temptations of various transgressive desires—and the women who 
offer them—and the nurturing stability offered by Claire. 

The threat posed by the maternal is well described, in another context, by 
Frann Michel. Writing about William Faulkner, and drawing on the work of Nancy 


Chodorow, she notes: 
with the mother remains 
iden- 


The pre-oedipal symbiosis and identification er 
the son. The original 


both attractive and profoundly threatening for : oi 
tification with a woman, from the perspective of the child who ae 
nizes himself as male, as not like the mother, represents 4 threatening 
engulfment of the self... . But a feminine identification also eps 
a return to a pleasurable state of fusion and an identification with @P 

erful female figure. (142) 


14 Klein notes that ; 
is oW 
out his Ot 


; jeties ab 
oys anxiell secuto" 


fears of persecution decisively influence the b ed per 
penis. For every injury done to his “inside” by internalize E : 
implies to him an attack too on his own penis, which he 5 
mutilated, poisoned or devoured from within. (“Early An% $ 


: A i j m 
In his review of the novella, Frederick Crews points out the 170 y 
situation: 
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sh’s fetishizing of Claire’s breast has turned her into a fantasy-mother 
Ae nimself into a nursing infant; now, it seems, he regresses further and 
aay es himself with the breast as if there were no boundary between self 
per irturing world. The breast is the womb and they are both Kepesh. 
reach this apparent paradise, though, one must accept castration: the 
hero becomes blind, limbless and encased in female tissue like a eunuch. 
(66-67) 


The connection between the look and power is a mainstay of psychoana- 
< feminist, and film criticism. See, for example, Silverman 125-56 and 
ic, 


idotti, who summarizes the psychoanalytic view that “the scopic drive is linked 
Braidotl's 


both knowledge and control or domination. . . . the impulse to go and see, 
steal in’ is the most fundamental and childlike form of control over the other’s 
10 
vody” (67). 


16 See also Brooks’s discussion of Frankenstein’s monster (an archetype of 
he monstrous) : 


The Monster . . . discovers himself as different, as violation of the law, 
in a scenario that mirrors and reverses Lacan’s; the outer image—that 
in the mirror—presents the body in its lack of wholeness (at least in hu- 
man terms) while the inner apprehension of the body had up until then 
held it to be hypothetically whole. (206-07) 


This description of Shelley’s monster precisely captures the predicament Roth 
ts for Kepesh. 

In exploring-whether there exists a “masculine style of writing” (102), 
Schvenger writes about the “theme of squandered manhood” (106) in My Life 
sa Man and Roth’s representation of the male’s relationship to his penis in 
Portnoy’s Complaint. Although Schwenger does not look at The Breast among the 
novels by Roth, Mishima, Hemingway, and Jarry that he examines, he points the 
“J toward treatment of Roth’s novella. He observes that 


Seldom has a writer attempted to render the unique relations we really 
have with 


our own bodies. To oneself, as the phenomenologists have 
Pointed out, one’s own body is wholly neither object nor subject. True, 
one’s body may be objectified. . . . Still more difficult is the attempt to 
view the body as completely subjective, to deny its vulnerability as an 
object in the world. Ultimately, all the paradoxes and complexities of 
being-in-the-world center on the body; but such complexities have gen- 
‘rally been sidestepped by writers. (103) 
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Jim Burden’s Lost Worlds: 
Exile in My Antonia 


CATHERINE D. HOLMES 


ilan Kundera, one of this century’s notable exiles, suggests that the 
Me of man against power is the struggle of memory against for 
getting” (3). My Antonia, Willa Cather’s great novel of exile and longing, 
recounts just such a struggle in the lives of the Virginian, Bohemian, Rus- 
sian, Swedish, Louisianan, and other far-flung wayfarers moving through 
rid wilderness of her fictional Nebraska. Caught in the momen- 
e past and to the future—Cather's mi- 
Jim Burden, embody the conflicts ofin- 


While the old world survives 
ovel that 


the new-wo 
tum of shifting allegiances—to th 
grants, and especially her narrator 
dividuals trying to straddle opposing worlds. 
in story and song and finally makes a home for itself in the very n 
Jim Burden creates and that we in turn read, the new-world impulse ex 
presses itself in mobility and forgetfulness. 

Cather opens My Antoniawith a frame introd 
paradigm of mobility. Spoken by an unnamed narr ; 
old childhood friend, Jim Burden, as they are both making the trek west 
from their adult homes in New York City, the opening scene not? ain 
casts the opening of the novel proper—the 10-year-old Jim Burdens ae 
ride from Virginia to Nebraska—but also highlights its constructed qua 
The train of the frame introduction that flashes through interminable m 
of ripe wheat is replicating Jim Burden’s original journey. Wor ed with 
frame narrator agree on in recollection, however, when conto j 
the physical fact of the landscape, seems to contradict poth the © 
movement of the speeding train and the nostalgic tone of muc 
tive that follows. The red dust blanketing everything, the intense 
burning wind, the wilting oak groves, the stifling vegetation, ae 7 ral 
the sense of being buried in wheat and corn suggest opp” esd 


uction that establishes this 
ator who encounters her 


heat: 
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sence, and loss of vitality, rather than the new-world alternatives of 
aimee or recovery. 
jove} ongruous relationship between the sentimental journey home- 

The ae unpleasant reality of home sets up the binary dynamic of the 
yard and nsion that operates on all levels.! In the image of the train tra- 
el g a static landscape, Cather manages to convey this clash of worlds: 
esing ae and the exterior, the real and the imaginary, the moving and 
ae free and the determined, the past and the present, the lost and 

re the old and the new. The particular texture of My Antonia comes 

tie freight of associations, often contradictory, that Cather allows the 
i of worlds to bear. First, in the classic American context, old and new 
vorlds automatically suggest Europe and America, the dynamic that still 
mlds for the novel’s immigrant populations. Western expansion saw this 
uchetypal pattern replayed in the frontier myth. The narrative is further 
complicated by the fact that Jim’s adult journey, while Spatially a reenact- 
nent of the pioneer’s westward quest for new worlds, is, emotionally, a nos- 
ulgic attempt to recover a personal old world. 

Jim Burden vacillates between contesting worlds, the old romanticized 
me that has been sealed away in memory and the new world in which the 
rallife is lived. In the fluid society of the frontier, he abandons successive 
new worlds, relegating each in its turn to the domain of memory, where it 
ues on the static, perfected quality of an image in the mind. Left behind 
ëch time he crosses a spatial or social boundary is the old, cast-off, and not 


| “portable self. As the fictional narrator loops back in space along the “little 


ticle” (238) of experience, he attempts nothing less than the impossible: 


overy of the lost time, the lost worlds, the lost selves of his own his- 
ty. Unlike Proust, who, attempting a similar project, imagines a parade of 
Pstselves, “mois successifs,” to be reclaimed, Jim Burden can neither con- 
Nect nor integrate his own lost identities. 
i Jim Burden who steps off the transcontinental train into the “utter 
ki Po Of Nebraska is already redundant, a sequel to the original boy 
rane o Virginia and perhaps still dwelling “at tre sheepfold down by 
tthe ae ). Cather’s repetition of the verb “cross in the Opening pages 
tr passes gers the transmigratory nature of the journey: as the tray- 
ver boundaries in space, the past recedes and with it the self 
Bctiles a Although Jim Burden is technically more emigre than ex- 
$ the strictest sense have been banished from their homelands, 
litical reasons, he experiences the trauma and dislocation of 
© 1s forced to cross over from his native place to a strange new 


the x SI pol 
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The Palestinian writer Edward Said describes the exile’s perman 

: : anne 

orientation: nt diş 
Exile is strangely comp 
ence. It is the unhealab 


elling to think about but terrible 
le rift forced between a human Beier 
native place, between the self and its true home: its eee 
ness can never be surmounted. And while it is true that liter 
and history contain heroic, romantic, glorious, and even au 
phant episodes in an exile’s life, these are no more than oe 
meant to overcome the crippling sorrow of estrangement a 
achievements of exile are permanently undermined by the lo he 
something left behind forever. (137) Ss of 


Poor Jim Burden, orphaned and expelled from the East by his relatiyes 
feels the same sense of having “left behind” forever the things and people 
that matter to him. In a familiar passage, he traces the chain of forfeits that 


leads, astonishingly, to annihilation of self: 


I had the feelin 
over the edge of it, an 


Exper. 
And it 
lal saq. 


g that the world was left behind, that we had got 
d were outside man’s jurisdiction. I had never 
before looked up at the sky when there was not a familiar mountain 
ridge against it. But this was the complete dome of heaven, all there 
was of it. I did not believe that my dead mother and father were 
watching me from up there; they would still be looking for me at 
the sheepfold down by the creek, or along the white road that led 
to the mountain pastures. I had left even their spirits behind me. 
The wagon jolted on, taking me I knew not whither. I don’t think! 
was homesick. If we never arrived anywhere, it did not matter. Be 
tween that earth and that sky, I felt erased, blotted out. I did not sy 
my prayers that night: here, I felt, what would be would be. ( 

has abandoned 


Jim begins by imagining that in being forced to move on he rca 
ificall), 


the familiar, first on a grand scale (“the world”). He then, more spec 
breaks down the known world into its constituent elements and lets §° ol 
each: control (“man’s jurisdiction”),’ obstacles (the “familiar ne 
ridge”), benevolent oversight (the spirits of his dead mother and ee 
meaning and purpose (“If we never arrived anywhere it did not mat” 
and finally, identity itself. 


In his grandmother’s kitchen, Jim is denied even a linguist® 


tion to his old world—she talks to him about his journey and abou vigil 
Bohemian neighbors, but they “did not talk about the farm 1? ong and 
which had been her home for so many years” (10). Physically v from 
active, Grandmother instructs Jim in the art of disconnecting the n “fat 
the present. She “thrust[s]” her head forward as if attending som 
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. 19), but the far and the near are never brought together in speech. 
way i is fellow exiles, the Shimerdas and the Russian bachelors, Pavel and 
1 


ag jenly relate the new world to the old, Jim’s old world ceases to exist 
(0) d 


1, Itis driven inward, where it takes on a secret and parallel life. 
._ stories of the old “kawn-tree” create a complex open ground where 

vate ; : 

he o cultures meet. The pleasure of owning a cow in the new world, for 

he W 


Wee ance, iS enriched by the knowledge that only the wealthy have them in 
psta ne> 


old country. A new-world cricket’s chirping recalls the cracked voice of 
at the beggar woman who sang songs in exchange for a warm place 
Eire Only Jim has no stories to tell, except the one that is, ultimately, 
F “ncommunicable” (238). 
Stripped of his old-world baggage—language, identity, connection—the 
aile feels a degree of freedom, but it is the freedom of the unattached, the 
related. This emancipation is the flip side of the exile’s sense of separa- 
ion. Witold Gombrowicz, the Polish writer who spent more than half his 
ifein exile, discusses the dangers of being “too free”: 


Everything to which they were tied and everything that bound 
then—homeland, ideology, politics, group, program, faith, mi- 
lieu—everything vanished in the whirlpool of history and only a 
bubble filled with nothingness remained on the surface. Those 
thrown out of their little world found themselves facing a boundless 
world and consequently one that was impossible to master. (40) 


When Jim breaks the bonds of his “little world” and enters the boundless 
inverse of the new-world Nebraska, he discovers in the seemingly limitless 
Possibilities of the terrain a susceptibility to change, not only in the seasons, 
Miller points out (23), but also in the motion of the land itself, The un- 
dilation of the grass, wine-red and reminding Jim of certain washed-up 
a gives the impression that the “whole country seem[s] somehow 
Mas (12). Jim’s first response to the instability and unlimited 
T a te landscape is not, like Gombrowicz’s, thought of mastery, 
ie ii A ing attraction to vagrancy. He expresses this restlessness in a 
tak over : or states of wandering and restless movement. He wants to 
‘ rifts)” ae edge of the world or “float away” (13) ike the ny hawk. He 
tlon of eae the pale yellow cornfields (21). He “race[s] off in the di- 
Do sn e Creek until the land itself gives way and he stands at the 

nite ous border, the ravine (19). ih 
been repeated claims and implications that the course of his life has 
“tance that Gy —grandfather’s reading of the 47th palua with its reas- 
are with Á od will “choose our inheritance for us” (11); ne feeling, 
a, on the night that Pavel tells his story, that “those dusky 


ntoni 
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ave their influence over what is and is not ae 
€ 


groups [the stars] h 
e that “the early accidents of fortun 


and Jim’s concluding insistence : 
determined” his course on the “road of Destiny” (238)—Jim’s eee hee 


in the new world is unrestricted freedom of movement and choic 
he accepts the challenge of freedom, Jim’s impulse toward happi 
him in the opposite direction. 
The novel is punctuated by scenes that remain intensely vivid in Tins 
memory because they seem to stand outside the new-world rush of de 
these typical scenes, Jim retreats into worlds of stillness, community a 
enclosure that hark back to the abandoned, narrower world of the aa 
the new-world lesson of freedom teaches the essential isolation and iat 
tability of every human heart, the old world teaches connection, with il 
the complications of responsibility. The first such scene occurs early in the 
novel and, appropriately enough, in a garden. Enclosed in the “sheltered 
draw bottom,” and surrounded by giant acrobatic grasshoppers, squadrons 
of “queer little red bugs,” and ripe ground cherries, Jim lies waiting in the 
stillness for something to happen. When nothing does happen, he describes 


his satisfaction: 

I was something that lay under the sun and felt it, like the pump 
kins, and I did not want to be anything more. I was entirely happy. 
Perhaps we feel like that when we die and become part of some- 
thing entire, whether it is sun and air, or goodness and knowledge. 
At any rate: that is happiness; to be dissolved into something com- 
plete and great. When it comes to one, it comes as naturally as 
sleep. (14) 


Having been cast adrift outside the margins of the kn 
edge, as he says repeatedly in Book One—Jim neverthe 
ness as a return to something like the old-world center. 
the likelihood of Jim’s achieving such moments by setting them apart from 
ordinary reality, in dream or alternative states, like sleep and death. a 
safe spaces of Book One all share this separation, Or the illusion of ae 
tion, from flux: the basement kitchen “like a tight little boat on a ee 
sea” (44), the various “nests,” especially the one that Antonia maka te 
hair for the singing cricket (27), and even the hole where Antonia au 
pile quilts and straw to sleep in refuge against the cold. Two gives 
The picnic that comprises the penultimate episode of Book | tin the 
the same impression of being outside ordinary time. At this pene matic 
novel, the Burdens have accomplished another spatial shift, leS dent 
than the move west but not less cataclysmic for Jim’s develeea a prot 
Again, he is separated from his family, this time the surrogate Q 
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e 
burden 
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Cather undercuts 
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ake and Otto, who take off for the silver mines of Colorado and 
SH es" ear from after the first postcard. Again he is estranged from 
ye a was quite another boy” (94), he declares after only a month in 
n yinsell erritory. Again, Jim’s rootlessness expresses itself in movement, 
get a ritualized pattern of the dance and in random night wander- 
b | poth ening for diversion” (139). The perceptive already know that Jim 
' ome what Lena Lingard foretells, “a travelling man” (110). Having 
i "al himself in the exile’s fortes, detachment and mobility, Jim is already 
d | the brink of another departure when he interrupts his prowlings and 
It | acing to join the hired girls for a holiday excursion by the river. 
th P jittoo far-fetched to recall the waters of Babylon when Jim, so strongly 
ll | ,sociated with the earth and even with the subterranean in his life on the 
ie | pairie, finds that the only “compensation for the lost freedom of the farm- 
ed | ing country” (94) is the view of the river from the upstairs window of the 
ns | yevhouse that “look[s] down over the town” (94)? Antonia appeals to Jim’s 
he wong association of the river with the past when she issues the picnic invi- 
es | ion asan opportunity to cast themselves back into the “old times” (148). 
The new Jim condemns the narrow, contained, and guarded lives of his 
p | Back Hawk neighbors, with their “evasions and negations” (140), but his 
py. | omlife has become influenced by the need to succeed on society’s terms. 
ne- | Toreturn to the “old times” of the river, he must literally cross a little bridge, 
ge. | stip, and immerse himself in the cleansing waters. Like the pumpkin patch, 
tis safe space is accessed by a voyage in. Jim leaves the road in the high, 
lsh ‘season for summer flowers,” crosses an enchanted pasture carpeted 
in'deep, velvety red” gaillardia, and has the sense that the country “seem [s] 
the | lift itself up to [him] and come very close” (148). In this “green enclo- 
pi | Ste" (149), he anticipates the homesickness he will feel when he leaves. 
uts Indulging in this old-world nostalgia, Jim encounters Antonia. He has 
om | lowed a cattle path through thick underbrush until the ground falls away 
amiy to the water’s edge. Surrounded by fresh elder bushes growing in 
ara Mery terraces to the water, he is “overcome by content and drowsiness 
| Tae silence” (150). On the bank, Antonia Beyma because she 
tite home by the smell of the elder flowers. Jim s concern isao 
ution. e Todorov observes that “the disadvantage of the exile’s 
“ships a in the fact that at the outset he mules out significant rela- 
Reasin € others among whom he is living” (348). This becomes 
-81y true for Jim in the real life of the novel. However, in the rare 
Of space that stand outside the forward momentum of 
k tidel 3u rns to a state of preexilic connectedness. ; 
tme ce that “in exile, the expression of the desire for home 
Sttute for home, embodies the emotion attendant upon the 
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image” (11). In this central episode, more beautiful for its transie 
communal yearning for home creates the momentary duplieniens: the | 
experience of homecoming. Even Jim, whose desire is muted, joins of the (he! 
cry in the wilderness. His regression to an old-world state of one the | ape 
even a shared community of suffering—returns Jim to the sense see 4rd! 
“something complete and great” that he felt among the tr ein ines 
ther’s garden (14). The hired girls speak in a o a 
voice of the longing of their mothers, expressed most poignantly ean i 
cal craving for native flavors. But the girls also articulate the en Po Aysi- : i 
ues of energy, thrift, and generosity that win out over the risks and e ye 
exile. Their stories locate them among those, like Jake and Otto ts d 
“ke[ep] faith” (45). In their determination to ease the way for henn L 
lies—with winter coats, recycled shoes, frivolous toys, and frame houses— | amy 
the hired girls embody the code of involvement and connection that supple. as 
ments exile and makes a home in the heart.‘ at 
When it is Jim’s turn to speak, Antonia urges him to tell the story of wih 
Coronado’s search for the seven cities of gold, another version of new-world | img 
failure and thwarted desire. Coronado, the history books say, “died inthe | ( 
wilderness, of a broken heart” (155), like, Antonia is quick to point out, | gon 
many another exiled dreamer. While the girls murmur assent, nature inte- | drear 
rupts with what seems to be a cosmological response to the failed dreamsof | inwh 
the immigrants and, before them, of Coronado. As most readers remem | tier 
ber, at this moment on some upland farm, a plough left standing in afield | conti 
becomes magnified by the setting sun so that it is “exactly contained within | oto 
the circle of the disk; the handles, the tongue, the share—black against the | piso 
molten red.” Thus showcased, the plough becomes “heroic,” a “picture writ- | xene 


ing on the sun” (156). 


part of 
in his grandmo 


How is one to read the cryptic message of the plough? If the ploughis | (157) 
de a clear, value- | hard 


responsive to Jim’s Coronado story, it would seem to confi 3 i 
laden image of misdirected questing. Responding to the inapprop”iat® iB eS 
ture of Coronado’s dream, the plough proposes that there is alternative os ren 
sure to be excavated from the soil. Read this way, the text of the Pe 
implies a contrast between the stories of the hired girls and the son 
narrates. They speak of the very life the plough celebrates, w jo 
about another kind of life, one dedicated to the search for rica’ sue 
rial fulfillment. Significantly, this is the life Jim leaves the prairie rop mon 
One has to notice, however, as Dekker does, that the very Bae 
which the plough writes its message, the setting sun, suggests a ul 
and challenges the notion of permanent values (110). These care ein 
mer days are fleeing, like the best days proclaimed as the first 2 episod” 
novel’s epigraph. Within the larger context of t 


he entire pic™ 
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jified plough caps off an outing that is already alien to the lives of 
e | jem ! ers. These girls, every one of them, have moved to town to es- 
hardship and drudgery of life on the land that the plough, as a 
e |a the oic emblem of the agrarian enterprise, endorses. The oral narra- 
~ | gong Bi ci contradict the visual image, and the plough, thus read, under 
ies o old-world values that it seems to sponsor. It presents another im- 
is | mines fi e border state where worlds collide—the old, already obsolete world 
ic po plough, written in an outmoded script, the hieroglyph, on the mo- 
i world of the sun. ; À ; ; ; 
Here, once again, Cather exploits ibe tension between historical reality 
md personal impression. In the plough’s sunset apotheosis, the reader wit- 
eses its translation from a real tool, associated with motion and utility, to 
mythic one. When something—in this case, a plough, or later, a woman— 
e- | sassociated in his mind with a fleeing time, Jim will strip it of historical 
jmificance and embellish it with mythical overtones. The plough image, 
of | sithits implications of loss and finality, is filed away by Jim among the many 
ld | imges of his mind, to be reactivated in memory. 
he Cather often structures episodes of the novel in what seem to be re- 
ut, | gonsive pairs. For instance, the scene in which Jim relates the recurring 
er | dream that he has about Lena Lingard is immediately preceded by the scene 
of | mvhich he prowls the streets, driven out of doors at night by the constric- 
m | berealities of small-town life. The impulse to move—which is, finally, the 
eld | ontinuity of the novel—is mated in this binary world with a dream state, 
tof time and linked to the old-world impulse to connect. The ultimate 
‘pode of Book Two shares a similar responsive relationship to the picnic 
mt ene. The picnic teaches the rewards of connection; the Wick Cutter epi- 
bie teaches its price. The picnic takes place on a “sort of No Man’s Land” 
his a outside ordinary spatiotemporal reality; the Wick Cutter fiasco is a 
ue 4 dose of such reality. When, beaten to a “battered object” (158), Jim 
T nar on the move again, running in his nightshirt across town, he 
d of the way “one sometimes finds oneself behaving in bad 


ainst the lazy sensuality of the picnic is the brutal sexuality 
berate » Jim savors each stage of the picnic holiday with a dreamy 
l0) a a and ends in a state of self-induced “content and drowsiness” 
The lingua cry from the nightmare of invasion and exposure that follows. 
itme ¢ “8° Of the July excursion points up Jim’s active embrace of expe- 
ligj; p S8 early” (148); “I left the road” (148); “I crossed the bridge” 
19, 4] aoe to undress” (149); “I was playing indolently in the water” 
ed A Up, waving to them” (149); “I dried myself in the sun, and 
my (149). By August, when Jim’s grandmother induces him to 
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stand in for Antonia in her bed at the Cutters’ house, Jim is poised i 
primed to detach from another identity, and wary of involveme 
might hold back his forward momentum. His reluctance to help 
cast as a preference for his own room, looks ahead to a growing emotion, 
guardedness in the Lena Lingard chapter. This Jim, already in evidence al 
the Wick Cutter episode, speaks tentatively and passively assesses what 
happening to him. When Wick Cutter breaks in and Jim’s lying “absolutey 
still” (158) does not deflect an attack, Jim finally springs into a frenzy 2 
escape-oriented activity. Confronting a real snake, “hissing and chuckling’ 
(158), whose “disgustingness” (159) looks back to the “disgusting vitality 
(31) of the fat snake vanquished in Book One’s mock battle, Jim flees, Later 
while grandmother tends his wounds, he keeps the door closed, listens to 
Antonia sobbing on the other side of the barrier, and departs for Lincoln 
without seeing her again. 

He does not, in fact, feel the need to see her. Along with other “early 
friends,” like Russian Peter, Jake, and Otto, Antonia “[stands] out,” he says, 
“strengthened and simplified now, like the image of the plough against the 
sun” (168). Jim continues: “They were so much alive in me that I scarcely 
stopped to wonder whether they were alive anywhere else, or how” (168). 
Postcolonial literary theorists identify two prevailing responses to the con- 
dition of exile: the syncretic and the hybrid (Ashcroft passim). The syncretic 
reaction, as its root implies, embraces the possibilities of exile. The syncretist 
grafts the new world on to the old and emerges with a stronger sense of the 
interrelationship of all worlds.* Antonia appreciates the new-world singing 
cricket more because it merges in her thoughts with the old-world singing 
beggar woman. The hybrid, like Jim, experiences only the separation o eS 
ile without any of its compensations. He is a stranger to himself, Oe 
split between the old world and the new. Nothing for him conta a 
anything else, and true communion is impossible. Each of Jim's Pan on 
mimics the original split with old-world Virginia. So, once he is p is ; 
distant from her, Antonia crosses over the line dividing the past pe 
present and takes her place with the magnified plough and othe! 
in the mind” (226). 

Twenty years after Jim tells Antonia that the “idea” 
“a part of [his] mind” (206), he makes the trip back to her m 
both the physical journey back to a cherished landscape “home © 


© leave 
ALS that 
Antonia 


; e 
memory to childhood. Although Jim insists that he has ee jg not 


[him]self” (238), the dominant impression left by the fi 7 
return and renewal but of irretrievable loss. “Whatever 038) and opel! 
(238) displaces the “little circle [of] man’s experience (2 > ween th 
gap where Jim desires closure. The breech of exile inserts 16 
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Jim and the old-world self he comes home to encounter. He is 
eclaim an identity that he forfeited years earlier, when it is clear 
sing t0 " v identity, corporate lawyer to the railroad—with its suggestions 
spat the nev eed, modernity, and conquest—supersedes all the old selves. 
owen, E eae boy in baggy clothes” (225) who stares back at Jim 
ie i photograph is trapped there, lost. He can no more fuse the 
fom A Eaa and the old-world waif than he can assume the false iden- 
ne ae on in the hayloft, as one of Cuzak’s boys. Faced with this irrec- 
il ae separation, Jim creates another parallel world, the novel, this one 
ocila itable as the images of his mind. Here, finally, is the pure old-world 
acire within “man’s jurisdiction” (8). 
i 


è WWO. r! d 


artifac 


NOTES 


l There is almost universal agreement among critics that some sort of bi- 
my system is at work in My Antonia. Martin and Gelfant see the novel’s con- 
lias as objectified in the Lena/Antonia dichotomy. Martin argues that Lena 
ires Jim into forgetfulness, while Antonia compels him to remember, Gelfant 
aggests that Antonia leads Jim back to eternal childhood, while Lena offers full 
ul sexuality. Randall posits a double protagonist, part Antonia, who faces the 
iure, and part Jim, who faces the past. Lee discusses Cather’s “lifelong obses- 
‘on with doubling” in relation to the American literary tradition of the split 
slf(84). Rosowski relates the novel’s dualism to the romantic tradition Oppos- 
iigmind and matter. O’Brien sees Jim’s character as vacillating between the 
ontradictory needs for adventure and security. Woodress focuses on the alter- 
nion between good and evil in the novel. Shaw traces the pattern of emer- 
ce and submergence. Fisher-Wirth locates the tension between possession 


a E Millington identifies contesting narrative modes in My Antonia: the story 
ad the novel, 


i pcs Ashcraft, Knapp, Levin, Robinson, Rushdie, and White for studies of 
e 


pory and psychology of exile. l 

ii rien argues that the safe spaces of the novel are, literally, outside man’s 
mblike o but within woman’s jurisdiction. Fisher-Wirth proposes that the 
ther (yo eae of the safe spaces signifies a return to the “realm of the 


‘ i . 
ec Point of this scene for Lee is that the hired girls explicitly connect 
Bak Pranal history and desires to the history of their country. 


1n asserts the positive value of outsideness: 


the realm of culture, outsideness is a most powerful factor in under- 
A It is only in the eyes of another culture that foreign culture re- 
once ih f fully and profoundly. . . . A meaning only reveals its depths 
meani vas encountered and come into contact with another, foreign 
mg: they engage in a kind of dialogue, which surmounts the closedness 
“ne-sidedness of these particular meanings, these cultures (7). 


In 
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| unting Transcendence: The Strategy 
| of Ghosts in Bataille and Breton 


KENDALL JOHNSON 


nexamination of the trope of the ghost in André Breton’s Nadja (1928) 
None Georges Bataille’s Histoire de l'œil (1928)! enables one to character- 
ie both the political urgency of the authors’ aesthetic projects in the late 
2s and 1930s and the public acrimony that erupted between them dur- 
ut | ing that time.” The trope of the ghost was resonant for them in part be- 
gy, | ase of its powerful and influential utilization by Marx and Engels, who 

| begin their Manifesto with the declaration “A specter is haunting Europe— 
10 | hespecter of Communism.” They continue: “It is high time that Commu- 
nists should openly, in the face of the whole world, publish their views, their 
ins, their tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of the specter of Commu- 
wm with a manifesto of the party itself” (8). The publication of the com- 
munsts’ beliefs, which haunted the capitalistic structure of Europe, made 
"individual communist plain and visible. 
jo ey ghosts circulate in the novels of Breton and Bataille, but neither 
ir ea these specters to anchor a Marxist enterprise. Instead, they use 
| indan way of considering the boundaries of conventional identity. 
ter fact, at the economic crisis of capitalism is bound up in sexual and 
examin; its aes are difficult to channel into a single political movement. 
tion of Bae i e definitions, operations, and formulations of ghosts in the 
Mitica] Ta le and Breton, one sees how differently they configure the 
'amatize ie of ant Whereas Breton uses the metaphor of the ghost to 
$ € subject’s dissolution as he tries to escape ideology, Bataille 
ttii A ae to examine the ideological terms through which both sub- 
Teton Teflect € threat of subjective dissolution are realized. The ghosts in 
Nand ees a hopeful potential for art to transcend psychiatric formula- 
omic ideology. Bataille’s ghosts deny transcendence and re- 
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flect a trace of the old sense of the word ghost: “to wound, tear, Pull ton; 
Pleces” 


(OED). 


Breton formulates the identity of Nadja thus: “Who am I? If this 
ONce | 


were to rely ona proverb, then perhaps everything would amount to 
ing whom I ‘haunt’” (Nadja 11). Nadja, whom the narrator initially Now. 
and who eventually haunts him, demonstrates the central points of eat 
manifestoes. In his preface for a reprint of the Manifesto of Surreal s 
, he 


writes: 
I simply believe that between my thought, such as it appears in wh 
material people have been able to read that has my sigman at 
fixed to it, and me, which the true nature of my thought n 
something but precisely what I do not yet know, there is a world R 
imperceptible world of phantasms. (ix) 1 


The believing subject is stranded between two ideal points of a cause-effect 
sequence: the author and the text, or the author’s intention and the textin 
which the intention is communicated. For Breton, the phantoms circulat 
ing in the area between the ostensibly stable poles of author and novel af 
ford an ironic selfrecognition. Breton’s subject becomes a shuttlecock, bat 
ted between the cause and effect of the author and the text (or the textand 
the author). Although the notion of an author and a text may blur in the 
subject’s confusion, this does not reflect merely a reversal of agency, but 
instead a complication of the preconditions necessary in speaking of 
Breton’s subject. Subjectivity, or the self-recognizing “me,” relies on this ten- 
sion between the “I” (or the public, authoring self) and the text. For Breton, 
phantoms fluctuating between these formerly stable poles of subjective in- 
tent and textual product represent symptoms to be monitored in probing 
the subject. 

This erosion of subjective certainty ironically correspon 
mination to maintain the subject’s autonomy in the face of s 
tion. Breton is not abandoning agency, but instead attemptin 
drastically determining nature of political, social, and economic} 
His central concern with communism and clinical psychiatry ™ 
strategic examination of instability. He felt the force of both doc? 
but shunned programmatic politics that both comprom 
of the interior subject and rendered any expression as the mer 
social construction.” Psychoanalysis was appreciated 
scious to the subject as a place of deep mystery. Aut 
Mallarméan coups de dés, and surrealistic transforma 3 b 
engaging the interior unknown without trying to control it. me 
summed up a person in scientific formulas or reduced a perso” 


ds with a deter 
tifling conver 
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| gical functions paralyzed the subject and was antithetical to this dis- 
17010 
ney process: 


corery litical exigencies intensified throughout the 1920s, Breton had to 
= his value of subjective primacy with a revolutionary, presumably 
tic Marxism that configured a Hegelian materialism.’ This dual 

-nce to both materialism and subjective transformation proved con- 
alegia! as Breton’s refusal of his first duty as a member of the Commu- 
vey exemplifies: Michel Carrouges formulates the ghost as a way to 
Be dividual autonomy against the demands of political involvement 
Pia certain measure of the marvelous which can be totally reduced nei- 
her to Marxism nor to psychoanalysis. . . . The aim of surrealism is to awaken 
hantoms everywhere” (35). Breton’s phantoms will not always prove mar- 
ielous, but these phantoms of the nonreducible do become opportunities 
fora paradoxical transcendence. 

Instead of insipidly programming the individual, Breton’s phantoms of 
ihe outside world shock our subjective security. Random objects of the ev- 
aday world, encountered at the junkyard or in cafés, no longer exemplify 


jeconcile 
deters 


| he determined nature of self-consciousness, but rather spur a realization 


something new and shocking. The “convulsive beauty” they evince shakes 
me free from the fetters of convention, creating a consciousness in which 
‘he individual presents itself as pure subjectivity and also (without para- 
dox) as pure dynamism defining itself through its acts” (Chénieux-Gendron 


| 0. The ghosts identified by Breton tear the subject from over-determined 


wlegorization by characterizing the subject as the unpredictable result or 


| und object of time spent meandering through a flea market. 


As Breton begins Nadja, he offers clear examples of strategies for and 
Notations behind producing phantoms. Before observing and translating 
i 7 . . 

es behavior, the narrator outlines the following tactic: 


lintend to mention, in the margin of the narrative I have yet to re- 
late, only the most decisive episodes of my life as I can conceive it 
“part from its organic plan, and only insofar as it is at the mercy of 
“)ance—the merest as well as the greatest—temporarily escaping 
MY control, admitting me to an almost forbidden world of sudden 
Parallels, petrifying coincidences, and reflexes peculiar to each in- 
Fess of harmonies struck as though on the piano, flashes of 
e that would make you see, really see, if only they were not so 
ich quicker than all the rest. (19) 


ation ance, to losing cognitive control through an erosion of 
lime a to the flash of the convulsive recognition constitutes a strate- 
to acknowledge the self apart from either a Marxist or psychiat- 
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e deny the ability to live freely. Breton’s Narrator 


ric program. Thes : 
practice of psychiatry as “nothing less than the 


the strict, clinical mac 
of man from himself” (24). One must discover a uniqueness or apes | pu 
Erence Me 


through which «one can recognize what Ialone have been put on thi 
to do... so that I alone can answer for its fate” (13). The political a farth | ove 
is likewise deprecated as the narrator discovers Nadja while “buying T ign ike 
latest work, [and continuing] aimlessly in the direction of the neni nit 
remembers how “I unconsciously watched their faces, their clothes a aflo 
way of walking. No, it was not yet these who would be ready to Greate = | 
Revolution” (64). From this malaise immediately emerges the ghost} k 
ure of Nadja. ns E 
Breton is influenced by a left-wing Hegelian belief in the essential pos- a 
sibility of Aufhebung, albeit with the Marxist caveat of remaining situated al 
materially and not becoming a mere idealist. In considering subjectivity | 
Breton emphasizes the uplifting aspect of the Aufhebung at the expense of she 
the canceling or nullifying connotations. This emphasis requires a seem | om 
ingly contradictory commitment both to a materialistic determinism and to | «rib 
a potential for the subject to transform and transcend the material world | denl 
through art. This dual consideration motivated “trying to blend his coher | ‘ow 
ent perceptions with the irrational one of Nadja” while “aim[ing] at what | ihe 
he considered a superior existence, in which the contradictions caused by | den 
the nonparallel vision between Nadja and himself would be overcome purely | sion 
by the effort of the mind and the acuteness of perceptions” (Balakian, Sur- | whic 
realism 136). For Breton, this experiment follows in the spirit of Hegel, for í 
whom “each man hopes and believes he is better than the world whichis | Bret 


his, but the man who is better merely expresses this same world better than dow 
hey 


describes ge 


the others” (Nadja 159). 

Breton gives Hegelian transcendence an aesthetic twist by insisting tht ies 
every real object has the potential to be transformed by the prope! tastefl | iga 
subject. The result is evident in Mad Love, where he writes about tof but 
ticular state of mind [to which] surrealism has always aspired” in which r n 
shadow and the prey [mingle] into a unique flash” (25). As “chance ; 4 
comes “the form making manifest the exterior necessity which trae thay 
in the human unconscious,” the attempt to “boldly . . - interpret p vert E 


a foreshadows 2? 


he 
thor and the narrator ot 


cile Engels and Freud” is complete (23). Nadj 
fies this commitment to chance for both the au 
text. jtomil 
In remaining incapable of logical reflection, Nadja seems © “Texts fi 
Breton’s surrealist principle, but in refusing to ackn behav 
necessity,” she is unable to configure a context in which her 
fects a flash. In Breton’s narrative, Nadja is only availabl 
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_pehavior within their own context. She is an object waiting to be 
pe Het subjects who are able to contextualize her behavior and realize an 
pmd Y she and Breton walk down the street, “Nadja’s eyes now sweep 
Bie surrounding houses. ‘Do you see that window up there? It’s black, 
wet J the rest. Look hard. In a minute it will light up. It will be red.’ The 
oa asses. The window lights up . . . and that is all” (83). Instead of 
Bak a vantage through which to see, the window becomes a two-di- 
A object whose colors merely change. In this exchange with Nadja, 
preton forecloses her ability to interpret the scene, stranding her in a mys- 
a appreciation of the phenomenon that is determinedly impractical. The 
eament of Nadja’s window as a mystical object that is untranslatable into 
heeveryday world parallels Breton’s insistence on Nadja’s escape from con- 
ational metaphoric patterns through which meaning is generated. 

To the extent that Breton presents her as an epitome and assumes that 
te offers no explanation to such predictions, Breton fails to adhere to his 
om ethic: he is continually analyzing and systematizing. Later, Breton de- 
gribes Nadja and himself “walking along the iron railing again, when sud- 
dnly Nadja refuses to go any further.” Nadja “cannot take her eyes off” a 
‘ow window that overlooks the moat” from which “everything can come. It 
shere that everything begins” (85). Such a statement seems to be overbur- 
dened with significance. Here the window is treated not as a two-dimen- 
sonal object, but a portal to alternative metaphoric associations through 
thich Nadja’s mystical, transcendent system of meaning is implied. 

What is the cryptic significance she affords the window, and why is 
keton reluctant to surmise? Breton uses Nadja’s fascination with the win- 
twasa symptom to support his eventual diagnosis; as a result, he obscures 
ae acess of challenging borders of conventional identity for which 
>, r me cne window complements the figure of the ghost, function- 
a out point between the inner and outer, and self and society, 
aan A s ghosts, the transcendent implications of the window are 
iyimposes i the eventual analytical gud that Breton s diagnostic propen- 
Ws the ee reton’s formulating Nadja s perception of the window under- 
“hoe EN symbolism of the window as if to remind the reader 
Material eo. ne English word window in Old Norwegian situates it in the 
ced to ie of the wind and the eye (OED). The SONS subject is 
the e ee omable sensation of the wind on the eye's membrane 
‘Old be os sight is equated with the eye’s momentary glimpse a the 
‘al yi v palliative blinks. This materialist rendering of ihe text’s mys- 
bh e a os the way Breton’s analysis undercuts Nadja’s mysticism. 

oie a who seeks transcendence and the symbol of this 
e window) are indelibly stamped by the material and so- 


O9 
Or 
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cial reality of their existence. The surrealist’s eye at the window of 
art iş esl 


dependent on the structure of the house whose window both frame 

social landscape and provides the vantage and hierarchic advanta = the | of 
underlie the individual’s perspective in the social sphere. Nadja oe thar | sq 
vehicle through which to stress the surrealistic transcendence ie e : 


pressing the social and material context. 

Nadja’s own ghostliness is demonstrated bya perpetual flight from Ke 
agency and becomes useful to Breton 1n subverting the overdeterminin 
effects of the clinical or Marxist networks. Incapable of breaking out othe 
isolating reveries, of owning an agency, or of realizing the tension bet 
her self and the world around her, Nadja goes mad. Breton writes; di 


the idea that freedom, acquired here on earth at the price ofa 
thousand—and the most difficult—renunciations, must be enjoyed 
as unrestrictedly as it is granted, without pragmatic considerations 
of any sort, and this because human emancipation—conceived fi- 
nally in its simplest revolutionary form, which is no less than human 
emancipation in every respect, by which I mean, according to the means 


at every man’s disposal—remains the only cause worth serving. Nadja 

was born to serve it, if only by demonstrating that around himself Ee 

each individual must foment a private conspiracy, which exists not of 

only in his imagination .. . (142) F 
ic 


ting to free the subject from systematic determination, Breton phi 
ironically concretizes that which he would seemingly want to leave unde- the 
fined. Motivated by his surrealist project, out of which his emphatic advice 1 ag 
springs, Breton appraises Nadja and corrupts the possibility of absolutely Te | dey 
volting. Nadja becomes not only the “soul in limbo” to whom Breton's COT | di 
stantly asking the question “Who are you?” (71), but also a sign of Bretoni 

own arrested process and of the ultimate limit of a private conspiracy acros | arie 
which surrealist urgency is incapable of reaching.’ i ‘ae 

Breton claims to offer a way of knowing the self by haunting, but 

cording to Suleiman, this is an engineered haunting, 

the unconscious : ; 
What he wants (0 


In attemp 


tantamount to refusing the existence of 

the elaboration of continuous narrative. ; f 

is his “differentiation” from other men, not from him e, mor 

wants to discover his uniqueness not by seeing his life W 

ing through time, but in flashes, unexpected moments. - 
(Subversive Intent 101) 


5 tends, explicit | Mt, 


r which alway = snarl of | sp 


ks the cu 
Nadja, who 


In this endeavor, the “unexpected encounte 
or not, to take on the features of a woman mar 
quest” (101).’ The real haunter, the real ghost, is 


onnu | at 
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„e analyst’s attempts to sum her up and is herself haunted by that 


I i 
scapes t y or may not be reducible to the play of light on the window’s 


5 noah! : 
a order both to challenge subjectivity and to communicate that chal- 
I 


to his audience, Breton constructs an alias in whom he can see the 
lenge ion taking place without losing his critical and authorial detachment 
ok It is telling that Breton’s alias is a woman who is subsequently 
per art by the same authority that supports Breton’s position as a het- 
a al male, a critic, an analyzer, and the signature-signing author of 
Fe realist text. The preface to the 1962 version of Nadja makes Breton’s 
A tone of appraisal explicit as he begins the edition: 


Just as the abundant photographic illustration has as its object to 
eliminate any description . . . the tone adopted for the narrative 
copies that of medical, above all neuropsychiatric, observation, 
which tends to keep a trace of all that the examination and the in- 
terrogation can yield, without taking the least trouble, in reporting 
it, to prettify style. (trans. by Suleiman, Subversive Intent 106) 


Between Nadja’s poles of photographic presence and the narrative portrayal 
ofNadja herself as an irrational lunatic and a chosen medium, Breton pur- 
sues the effects of ambiguity as configured in ghosts. However, it is very dif- 
fcult to repress the irony of his condemnation of psychiatry when his own 
philosophy predetermines the phantom as a woman in relation to whom 
lhe novel’s narrator is empowered through his relative economic security 
ad gendered privilege. The cost of ambiguity proves to be relative, depen- 


a the gender and class determinants to which Breton fears being re- 
ced. 


While Breton never slips into madness, ultimately aware of his bound- 


an . . a A 
ae Nadja Is described as having forgotten common sense and become 
y 


lostin madness. He reflects on the institutionalized Nadja: 


I should have restrained her, but first of all I should have had to be- 

come conscious of the danger she ran. Yet I never supposed she 

“ould lose or might have already lost that minimal common sense 

Which permits my friends and myself, for instance to stand up when 

af ag goes past, confining ourselves to not saluting it; so we do not 
€ with whatever we feel sympathetic to on every occasion, nor 

pot Ourselves the unparalleled joy of committing some splendid 
tilege, etc. |.. (142-43) 


Glori ae $ 
ona Feman Orenstein calls Breton’s “vampirelike quest for him- 


eo off Nadja in an unviable and ultimately inadequate symbol 
Tealistic Consciousness. This symbol does not really reflect Nadja 
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surrealist’s need and power to legislate the 


at all, but only the pas 


and context of the revolt. Revolt and its context, or madness ang ae m 
nostic realization, offer the poles between which Breton sees his an dia ao! Re 
swim, but the surrealist program, ethic, or process is itself sacrificed ina l e 
mately serving only as yet another standard in this opposition. uti | pr 

Breton shows signs that he is aware of this bind, realizing that even wh; a) 
writing in part to critique psychiatry and communism, his surrealism jg a 3 


beyond their critique. Any success would be paradoxical, as Breton e 


I envy (in a manner of speaking) any man who has the time to > 
pare something like a book who, having reached the end, finds io fi 
means to be interested in its fate or in the fate which, after al] i sibl 
creates for him. If only he would let me believe that on the va we 
least one true occasion to give it up presented itself! (Nadja 147) a 


The contradictory nature of Breton’s project refocuses the critical empha- 


sis to the spaces in his novel that are described as “sudden intervals between my 
words” and “the interval separating these last lines from those which leaf. i 
ing through this book, would seem to have come to an end a few pages off 
back.” He finds these suspensions “enormous and priceless” and is left pos) 1 
ing the question “How can I make myself understood?” (148). This space a 
between the words of Breton’s novel is the source of more devastating r 
ghosts: those that slip out from behind the analyzed Nadja and the petri- a 
fied surrealist appraisal. ie 

“What haunts the author | 


The reader becomes Breton’s analyst, asking 
of Nadja?” Nadja, like Nadja’s window, becomes an edifice around which ee 
swim the symptoms of Breton’s failure to systematize those elements thal ak 
do not fit into social convention. To follow Breton’s logic through carefully 
what is the relationship between the space he emphasizes and his role as 
the male author of the text? The author is alive to the extent he gives ue 
self up to the discourse that facilitates escape from convention. He a 
his success at losing himself when he picks up the completed book an ae 
himself. This illumination or shock is predicated on his having see 
forgotten himself. Any standard purported to gauge adequate Boe Jene 
is a symptom of failure: to forget oneself completely would o horto 
behind a previous notion of self and neither to notice a dito 
experience any shock; to remember the self erases the differen® 
the new and old state, thus integrating and diffusing th 
untextured present. 

Nadja becomes an object in which Bret 
but in his finished product he only encounte 
on a false forgetting. He acknowledges that in rea 


pimsel 
on would hope t° find s based | bes 


itio! Ail 
rs a wooden recog vehi | Nal 
ving his own DOO 
ing 
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„factorily arrested the flux between the “thought” and the “me.” The 
satista thor has failed to the extent that the shock can be narrated and 
ater on. In directing his inquiry to the Spaces between the words, 
e apts to maintain only the potential for the writing process to dis- 
e self. The subject’s revolution is still predicated on a will to redis- 
e self objectively while repressing the necessary forgetting, but the 
el can merely be a symptom of this double-bound attempt to forget and 
ove erience the forgetting itself. 
oe subject circulates like a phantom around the unutterable contents 
fan inaccessible forgetting. This emptiness is both tautologically inacces- 
gble (that which is ambiguous, that which is forgotten, that which is re- 
pressed, that which is unknowable) and covered over by the production of 
gmbolic enigmas and equations of life with ghostly states. These enigmas 
describe the relationship between the subject and the crypt, but never the 
aypt’s essence. This inability to talk about the contents of the crypt evokes 
what Alina Clej describes as the “anti-metaphor” or the “active destruction 
figuration” which implies “the destruction of the symbolic act of articula- 


preton 
cover th 
cover th 


| ton that constitutes the very essence of language” (837). Breton’s found 


ects are never adequate, but this inadequacy is a way of acknowledging 
lhe place of forgetting instead of the forgetting itself. Nadja’s erasure, noted 
tyOrenstein, becomes Breton’s antimetaphor or cryptonym, his monument 


| othe impossible potential of simultaneously losing himself and realizing 
| the effect of this loss. 


The trope of the window traces both the attempts toward surrealistic 
olution and Breton’s cryptonym. The enigmatic story of the man who 


aks the concierge to keep his key in order to prevent him from forgetting 
tistoom number ends with a curious scene: 


A minute later, a man extraordinarily upset, his clothes covered 


with mud, bleeding, his face almost not a face at all, appears at the 


desk 
‘Monsieur Delouit.” 
‘What do you mean, Monsieur Delouit? Don’t try to put one 
Over on us! Monsieur Delouit has just gone upstairs!”— 
th lm Sorry, it’s me . . . I’ve just fallen out of the window. What’s 
€ number of my room, please?” (Nadja 156) 


sre is the site for negotiating the Cartesian subject (the stable agent 
ough see determining social network (the insidiously programming 
He Strealice Toom is a corollary of the objective self out of which springs 

ubject. Testing the boundaries between the possible and the 


Wrealist 5 
0 ; ay ate 
dical Opportunities for freeing the individual’s life from the 


rds ra 
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even at the cost of smacking the pavement below an 
ng out the window is a metaphor for 
hitecture that simultaneously 


organic plan, 
losing one’s face. Leapi 
attempt to escape the very arc 
regulates both the revolt and its context. 
In Capital, Marx revises the invocation of ghosts that had comm 


d liter 
‘ally 
the dangerous 


constructs ang 


the Manifesto. Whereas the “specter of Communism” had implied a is e 

tive return of the repressed working class, the ghost of Capital is ¢ tribu. 
with the function of money. Money is the process functioning as Garces a 
of circulation only because in it the value possessed by commodities ha. A 


taken on an independent shape. Hence, its movement, as the medium po ol 
circulation, is in fact merely the movement undergone by commoti fi 
while changing their form” (212). Money is much like Breton’s i, an 
ego, searching for the object that reflects his social meaning. Like money Ma 


Breton’s individua ) 


lis realized in the shifting process of circulation. Mary | M 


continues: ahi 
Every commodity, when it first steps into circulation and undergoes | a 
its first change of form, does so only to fall out of circulation once nt 
more and be replaced again and again by fresh commodities. j 
Money, on the contrary, as the medium of circulation, haunts the r 
|W 


sphere of circulation and constantly moves around within it. (213) 


However, there is an important difference between Marx’s and Breton's 
ghosts. Breton’s ghost circulates in specific opposition to conventional sys- 
tems of capitalistic logic. Whereas Marx limits the function of money—‘One 
thing is necessary, however: the symbol of money must have its own objec 
tive social validity” (226)—Breton’s ghosts are an attempt to disengage the 
self from objective social validation by transcending the realm of economic 


imperative. : Ane 
ized, Breton 


When trying to explain why Nadja has been institutional ben 
acknowledges her poverty, an economic reality that his aesthetic reflection th 
had overlooked. Breton acknowledges that even though he thought r inte 
could have pulled herself together despite her “wretched ae ae i 

g i 


was poor, which in our time is enough to condemn her, once oat 
: ; ' : nse @ 
not to behave entirely according to the imbecile code of good sent” i 


li i rliet 
good manners” (142). This explanation is intriguing in light of me ea 
“Tt is all too obvious that! 


exchange between Nadja and the narrator: hundi 

gets away from her. I ask her how much she needs right away: ae rer tal 

francs. Not having the sum with me, I offer to give it to her the ne eens “te 
, necessity 5 1 tho, 


her anxiety has disappeared” (93). While Nadja’s material 
fairly straightforward, the narrator continues: 
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Respectfully I kiss her lovely teeth and she says, slowly, gravely, the 


second time a few notes higher than the first: “Communion takes 
| ace in silence. . .. Communion takes place in silence.” This, she 
J explains, is because this kiss leaves her with the impression of some- 


thing sacred, where her teeth “substituted for the host.” (93) 


d In order to imagine his freedom from ideology, Breton relies on a pro- 
I sof mystification to which Marx refers in speaking of “the misty realm of 
q | ce ion” where “the products of the human brain appear as autonomous 
eo endowed with a life of their own, which enter into relation with each 
| PE aid with the human race” (165). Breton’s narrative appeals to a ritual 


f fransubstantiation; the exchange of currency, or specie, operates like the 
: acharistic species in evoking spiritual connection between the narrator and 
i Madja. At one point, Breton notices the “coincidence” that he has given 
! Nadja “three times the agreed amount” (97) of money. Unlike Marx, whose 


shost functions to recognize the social contextuality of value, Breton ratio- 
| rdlizes the economic exchange into a spiritual, noneconomic bond th 
e | malusion to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
| Breton extends the metaphor of communion in Nadja’s request that 
œ | tefind “a Latin or Arabic pseudonym” for the novel that she predicts he 
3) | ullwnite about her. Nadja informs “André” that after writing the book: 


rough 


th you'll take another name: and the name you choose . . . is ex- 
tremely important. It must have something of fire about it, for it is 
i always fire that recurs in anything to do with you. The hand too, but 
F that is less essential than the fire. What I see is a flame starting from 
r the wrist, like this (with the gesture of palming a card), and making 


the hand burn up immediately, so that it disappears in the twin- 
kling of an eye. (100-01) 
on | appeal to the Hol 


y Ghost, apparent in the rhetoric of communion and 
Pentecost, enables B 


reton to imply a spiritual event with Nadja at the very 


: ; i Boe 
Point of economic necessity—a necessity whose force it is Breton’s stated 
ntent to escape, 
| <i the narrator is intent on escaping ideological interpolation, he is 
eto th 


€ factors that afford him the power of authority. By signing his 
| Ron's awry frames his activity in a fashion unavailable to Nadja; further, 
Jacknow] ae 1s implicitly reliant on an economic security that is never 

Nal tite ged, but instead is rationalized through a rhetoric of spiri- 
| “Feonscioy “nce that is pointedly aesthetic. In the end, Breton offers a 
Phor r “ness that vacillates between opting out of conventional meta- 
rough. tons and attempting to transcend conventional relations 
3 Sacred, inexplicable, artistic creation. As such, Breton keeps him- 


ok 
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self from “the unparalleled joy of committing some splendid sacrile 
(143). ge... 
Itis at this point that the unsigned novel of Georges B 
assault on the over-determining nature of Western exist 

lifetime, Bataille never signed his name to Histoire de Veil. Each subse 
publication is flanked by new interpretive glosses that orient the ra Aa 
lation to the absence of its most important feature: the author a 
pseudonymic mockery is arrested in the posthumously published edit is 
that definitively attach Bataille’s name to the novel by “Lord Auch.” It a 
if the novel is the crypt of subjectivity in which Bataille’s entonibnean 
ironic. The “authorless” novel is an open crypt into which the reader vain 
ders in search of an epitaph. Bataille’s ghosts are perpetually dancing shaq. 
ows of heterogeneous frenzy, only reflected in the homogeneous form of 
static utility that they haunt. Bataille describes shadowing itself as the mecha. 
nism that generates the myriad of possibilities out of which stable identity is 
asserted.® Instead of searching for a revolutionary self who is fascinated with 
the potential of authentic revolt, Bataille pushes the restricted economy of 
formulated identity to its conclusive demise, focusing on gender and class, 

For Bataille, Western identity arises out of the ghosting process. 
Bataille’s “The “Psychological Structure of Fascism” (1933) describes 
how the individual exists “only as a function, arranged within measurable 
limits of collective production (which makes him an existence for something 
other than itself)” (Visions 138). In “The Obelisk” he writes: 

|—there where hu- 
[human 
ss than 
Jated 
pat 


ataille begins an 
ee During his 


Beyond these limits [of personal human destiny 
man meaning begins—existence matters to the extent that 
beings] attract and, apart from this attraction, they are le 
shadows, less than specks of dust. And the attraction of an 180 
human being is itself still only a shadow, a pitiful fleeting ap 
tion. (Visions 214 ) 


For Bataille, the ghost is not a symptom but a precondition © 
and self-recognition that confounds the quest for authe 
Bataille’s hesitation between the metaphors of dust and shadow/appa” 
emphasizes the extent to which the conventional Cartesian subjective Sa 
stabilized. Because selfrecognition is not a priori but relies on Ee ait 
posed function within a system, identity is merely an evanescent ghos 
pletely contingent on the context that facilitates the 

Bataille does not valorize an ambiguous relati : 
tion and existence, but instead characterizes recognition Itse 
tinual, inescapable deceit with little creative potential. elling 

Revolutionary politics become nearly impossible. The comp 


f enunciation 
ptic identit} 
{tion 
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hed to any plan of action or rebellion against the status quo is merely a 
atta tion of the subject’s misguided confidence in him or herself. Any 
er ae transgress is formulated within the restricted economy against 
p it would revolt, and as each transgression is subsumed into an ever 
sich nd more complex yet still restricted economy, transgressive poten- 
fat g Med of its revolutionary effect. A first step to revolutionary 
ial Gig for Bataille would be the cancellation and nullification of the 
AY Pes ave value that typically empowers the revolution’s imperative. 
ions opinions about Georges Bataille were at times contemptuous. 
[ooking over a copy of “W.C.” (1926) that Leiris had shown him, Breton 
rected the book offhandedly (Hollier 107) and dismissed Bataille as ob- 
«sive (Bataille, Visions x). Breton’s derisive comments regarding Bataille 
included calling him an excremental and big-toe philosopher. Near the end 
ofthe Second Surrealist Manifesto, Breton analyzes Bataille’s obsessiveness: 


attemp 


M. Bataille’s misfortune is to reason: admittedly, he reasons like 
someone who ‘has a fly on his nose,’ which allies him more closely 
with the dead than with the living, but he does reason. He is trying, 
with the help of the tiny mechanism in him which is not completely 
out of order, to share his obsessions: this very fact proves that he 
cannot claim, no matter what he may say, to be opposed to any sys- 
tem, like an unthinking brute. (Manifestoes 184) 


breton’s attack designates a fundamental difference between his and 


Bataille’s political ideals. Breton insists on the recuperative logic of every 


artistic thought and action, and places Bataille’s obscenity back into a sys- 
tm of reason and communication. Bataille, however, writes obscenely in a 
doomed project of trying to rupture, but not transcend, the system. Bataille 
“entually assumes that his attempt to shock the economy by pushing it to 
most horrifying conclusion fails to free him from it and is a definite fail- 
ue. This reflects a scene in The Blue of Noon (1935) in which Monsieur 
"elou pursues Troppmann with a political dilemma: 


“There's no denying that we find ourselves confronted with a 
minute, disembodied problem whose very substance seems to elude 
’ - . He looked disconsolate. He was racked by some difficulty 
only he could perceive. His hands initiated a gesture. “But its conse- 
qWences cannot €scape a mind as caustic and restless as your own.” 
turned toward Lazare and said, “You’ll have to excuse me, but 


y 
h "ould you show me to the toilet?” (64) 
E Mor: : 
pe o here is not that politics are not important, but instead that the 
e i 2 eos . A 
‘nity, la 1tself stifles the individual who revolts through the excessive: ob- 


Ughter, vomiting. Of “W.C.,” Bataille wrote, “it was a shriek of hor- 
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ror (horror at myself, not for my debauchery, but for the philoso 
head) . . .” (Story of the Eye 97). This image of the headless her 


revolting nonetheless, prefigures the h 
9 


philoso 
presuming failure but di et 
tion of a personal Nietzscheism. agita | ed 
In an unpublished denunciation of The Second Surrealist Manifesto called i 
e 


“The ‘Old Mole’ and the Prefix Surin the Words Surhomme and Surreal; 
ist” 


(1929-30), Bataille criticizes the Icarian ethic of transcendence in Bee R 
revolutionary values. Bataille formulates an opposition between the on ik 
and the “old mole”: the eagle stands for the power of imperialism as ah : 
ized in the “the unconstrained development of individual authoritarian = 
power, triumphant over all obstacles” (Visions 34); the “old mole” resides jn je 
the “subterranean action of economic facts” (35). This reference to Hama |s : 


marks the convergence of economic and psychological determinism in the 
father’s authority and the economy’s productive imperative. Knowledge is 
conflated with death as all individual agency is subsumed by the complex 
efficiency of the restricted economy. As Nietzsche notes in The Birth of Trag- 


edy: 
Dionysian man resembles Hamlet: both have once looked into the 
essence of things, they have gained knowledge, and nausea inhibits ac- 
tion; for their action could not change anything in the eternal na- 
ture of things; they feel it to be ridiculous or humiliating that they 
should be asked to set right a world that is out of joint. Knowledge 
kills action; action requires veils of illusion. (60) 


With this confounding realization, any transcendence can be only ironically 
formulated against an eternal paradox: in order to act, one must forget 
The subject is sustained only in its ability to forget and to repress know 
edge of the frame of reference’s perpetual insufficiency in favor of illusions 
of autonomy. As a result, the subject’s knowledge becomes a series of real 
izations regarding the subject’s own insufficiency, an eternally returning lack 
of the essential. 3 i 
Bataille criticizes Breton’s surrealist effort to repress the death in a 
edge. Revolutionary idealism, as understood through Nietzsche by mg z | 
realists, “tends to make of the revolution” (which is oe 
the exploiting imperial eagle) “an eagle above eagles, a supereag areal 
down authoritarian imperialism” (Visions 34). In other words, the $ st the 
ists want to use power as it is manifested in the system to revolt ag iat 
system itself. However, their transcendence is generated by an TE that 
erasure of the base rudiments captured in the image of the “old ™ tks 
routs around in the bowels of the earth. Breton 
oppositionally, leaving behind a straw man of capitalis 
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ddressing the imperative to produce; in this way, the supereagle repli- 
outa e imperial eagle’s mechanism of transcendence. Breton acknowl- 
ates th ither the necessary expenditure (such as Nadja) through which 
dges E istic revolt is sustained, nor the surrealists’ relative privilege within 
See nic system from which they authorize revolutionary action. 
n ie notices the rebellious energy of Nietzsche’s discourse, but un- 
s Eoi he does not contextualize it. He discusses the “flagrant disgust 
m senile idealism of the establishment . . . the hypocrisy and moral 
es that preside over current world exploitation” (37) against which 
es discourse also reacts, pure he criticizes Nietzsche for too easily 
supporting Breton’s interpretation: Nietzsche [is condemned] by circum- 
i vances to imagine this break with conformist ideology as an Icarian adven- 
> we” through which he is able to “seize the fire from heaven” (37). 
s | Mewsche’s transcendent sentiment, even in rejecting the powerful transcen- 
. | denteagle of the system, forgets about the roots of the plant and becomes 
: ihe ‘most inane contempt for vulgar human nature” (42). Bataille concludes 
) thatit would be “boorish to deny the reactionary and romantic character of 
Niewschean morality” (38). 

As Bataille concludes the essay, however, there are hints of an alterna- 
| tieway of conceiving political action and its meaning that rescues Nietzsche 
y | ‘oma correspondence with Breton. Bataille begins to applaud a headless 
e | agitation, a nonallegorical, unmeaningful, and useless spirit that includes 

‘ll the vulgarity of needs small and great, with its flagrant disgust for the 
y police who repress it” (43). Whereas the Icarian ideal stresses transcendence 
p | Mrepresses any laughter, “acting and even thinking as if [it had] attained 
. | "hout laughter the violent spiritual elevation that is only the empty rum- 
8 bing of lits] words” (40), the truly human agitation can only be conceived 
|} | SMe ongoing act of laughter. In laughter, Bataille will ultimately salvage 
ko Nietzsche, who gives “greatest value from the perspective of philosophical 
| Th to outburst of laughter” (39). 
cen contributions to La critique sociale from 1932 and 1933 (“The 
| Pendir the Foundations of the Hegelian Dialectic, The Notion of Ex- 
| i k The Psychological Structure of Fascism”) reflect a contin- 
i ment to the unrecoverable aspect of any system, including Marx- 
i its, a Bataille envisions, or necessarily cannot envision, is be- 
me ing to the conditions that make the category of the po- 
i ducti ry and that motivate production. Revolutionary emphasis on 
ang Wag : or reproduction) and the corresponding repression of duni 
lutiona vomiting, urinating, shitting) echoes the valorization of the 
Nd Som <y impulse of the proletarian masses” that “sometimes implicitly 
*S Openly [is] treated as sacred.” In the face of such compul- 
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M entire] 

n idealist 
SCOres the 
of art and 


gion, Bataille insists on the possibility of using “the word Revolutio 
itarian meaning without, however, giving it a 
100). This interpretation of revolution under, 
eton’s and Bataille’s understanding 


stripped of its util 
meaning” (Visions 
major difference between Br 


its relation to history. 
Bataille’s Hegelian Aufhebung, unlike Breton’s, is rooted in Alexa ; 
Ndre 


Kojéve’s decree that history is fundamentally a story of struggle, while « 
multaneously being already over, conclusive and finished. Hegel’s idea mo 
the “spirit’s being is bone” (Hollier 146) is translated to Bataille tiroir 


Kojève: 
The end of history is the death of man, strictly speaking. After thi 
death there remain: 1) living bodies with human form but deprived 
of spirit, that is, of time or of creative power; and 2) a spirit that 
exists empirically, but in the form of an inorganic reality that is not 
alive: as a book that, because it is not even animal existence, no 


longer has anything to do with time. (156) 


Bataille’s often-quoted 6 December 1937 letter to Kojéve stands testament 


to how seriously this determinism was received. And in 1944 he would write: 


Hegelian Dialectic. Today, between two points, it is impossible for me 
not to be a hyphen, a leap, for an instant resting on nothing... the 
human figures you see in the air between two points are crossed 
out—they aren't there now. (On Nietzsche 80) 

viction in Nadja that these suspen 


This contrasts sharply with Breton’s con 
d priceless” and filled with phan- 


sions between words are “enormous an 
toms of possibility. 

The apparitions in Story of the Eyeare ubiq 
edgment of ghosts is not a transformative opportunity, but a prec 
to self-recognition that mocks the narrator: 


uitous. The narrator's acknowl 
ondition 


me mean 


But in my weariness, I realized that my life had to have so ae 
ing all the same, and would have one if only certain events, T 
ing so extraor in 


as desirable, were to occur. I finally accepted be ‘ no use 
ily haunted by the names Simone and Marcelle. Since we mag 
laughing, I could keep going only by accepting Or Ce most 
ine a phantastic compromise that would confusedly lin 

disconcerting moves to theirs. (18) ithe 
entary assumption? Cal 


Bataille simultaneously destabilizes the complem tis 
d that the conte” ed 


subject creates reality by reading the context, an 
field determining a subject. Even though the na 


; ; a 
by the context (“certain events”), context continually shifts a 
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NE transgression in production of the subsequent story line. The 
ey pe t merely rejoining Nadja by saying, “Here André, let us see you 
vel is Ta your absolute space of sameness where all contradictions fall 
ace Peach 43), but instead enacts the impossibility of a radical trans- 
away ( that can escape the absolute sameness implied by restricted econo- 
So ender and class. The narrator’s self-recognition is confined to a 
ies Yee ponding signs, defined in relation to a system of utility, that 
snes ° te only in a fatal paralysis. The italicized character names are gen- 
Se n this system, but far from constituting a radical otherness, these 
a merely utilitarian reflections or ghosts of a never-material authen- 
say This passage performs a radical, incessant deferment that allows the 
rader to see the process of identity composition asa ghost dancing within 
aualienating economy of meaning. Such a ghost is far from marvelous, but 
agymptom of a perpetually lacerating realization of insufficiency. 

Vicki Kirsch focuses on the window scene in Story of the Eye in which 
Marcelle waves a sheet as a signal from the sanitarium. Kirsch compares 
\adja’s drawings to Marcelle’s signaling artwork, reading the “broad wet 
sain [glowing] in the translucent moonlight” that is in the center of 
\arcelle’s sheet, which is “flapping and banging” (Story 24) in the wind, as 
‘signal of [Marcelle’s] captivity and of her creativity.” For “What other 
edium was available for [her] self-creativity” (Kirsch 49)? However, 
Varcelle’s spark of creativity is never recognized in the text, swallowed by 
ie narrator's narrative dissolution to which the urine stain succumbs in 
lhe course of the novel. The symbols gather an associative force that even- 
tually ruptures the narrative continuity, and the narrator is lost in the lin- 
alistic swell of metaphors. Marcelle’s stain slides into the narrator/narra- 
Wecircle of association: Being / I / eye / egg / sun / moon / stain / sex / 
Met/ society / death / nothingness / God. In the process of cycling 
hrough this tormenting deferral, the italicized Marcelleis produced, a place- 
tider for the identity and meaning one expects in the reading process. 
association is significantly different from the prescrip- 
Breton deploys to realize surrealist epiphany. While 
uce ghosts, Bataille insists that expression is only a shift- 
Pverful si quent cryptonymic antimetaphors. Even the window, a 
Nadia i we of potential subjective communication enal transfor mation 
fore te e sorbed into Bataille’s chain of reference, for “all that remained 
Pague hi S an empty, glowing window, a rectangular hole piercing the 

ng Our aching eyes a world composed of lightning and 
. This empty center composed of fleeting light rays is the 
ich the narrator composes a reflective self. In this way, the 
€ Opposite of Nadja’s source of mystery and becomes a tomb 


a 
S 


te haunting that 
eton tries to prod 
I 

Y between Rubee 
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transfixing Simone’s and the narrator’s vision: “Dumbstruck aş 


about to see Mar 


celle bleed and fall dead in the windowframe” (28), Were 


Brian Fitch recognizes the radical subjective destabilization 


that this 


and concludes that the signs themselves }, 
Ecome 


network of signs performs 
the authorial force. He writes: 
The scriptible finally comes into its own in Bataille’s Histoire de p, 
Here self reference attains its ultimate realization and maA 
culmination of the progressive frustration of reference n the 
been mapped out in these pages and the definitive collapse ae 
fictional reality born of concretization. (213) the 


For Fitch, the ghosts vanish. Any haunting is reduced to a pure typography 
of the word-object on the page. As Fitch traces the anagramic colt A 
globe oculaire for wil through a convergence of @iland culin couille, any trans. 
gressive force is emptied from the lexicon to produce a formal network 
Bataille’s lesson, however, is not a mere recognition of this formal network, 
His novel emphasizes the work any subject must do in the process of com- 
posing a narrative. 

Bataille demonstrates that self-consciousness depends on channeling 
the network’s infinite metonymic proliferation into a metaphoric relation. 
He simultaneously desublimates and sublimates death, using it as botha 
precondition and an unattainable, incommunicable end to the narrator's 
adventures. Riding behind Simone on his bicycle, the narrator says: 


And it struck me that death was the sole outcome of my erection, 
and if Simone and I were killed, then the universe of our unbear 
able personal vision was certain to be replaced by... a geometric 
incandescence (among other things, the coinciding point of life 
and death, being and nothingness). (Story 33) 


The narrator’s recognition of the metonymic trajectory yields a metaphor, 
and subjectivity is coterminous with the tension between metonym art 
metaphor. In this way, Bataille’s narrator opens death to get beyond wa 
but, doomed to fail, he falls back into a system of recognized ghosts f 
can be acknowledged only in a backward glance from the vantage ° 
subsequent transgression. - knowl 
Fitch’s characterization of Story of the Eye as autotelic fails to 4° y 
edge the Nietzschean eternal return by which Bataille saw his work minablé 
Bataille, psychoanalyzed in 1925 by Adrien Borel, remains the inte” uately 
patient whose madness cannot be imitated, metaphorized, rapet" 
communicated. Bataille writes Story of the Eye and 
gesture. His guillotine (à la Stendahl), standing on 
“W.C.,” denotes an eternal return of culpability that en 


oO ening p ;, 
the PE in deai 
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nition of a formal network (such as Justice) beyond individual 
e Any recog responds to the subject’s being torn apart in the knowledge of 
geny ee ability The subject's former security is always in the process of 
s | deaths ag leaving ghosts that haunt the tomb of a stable self who would 
e pompo e a book. The subject can only compose a provisional self in 
resume these hauntings, but not an essential self immune from sliding 
l UE sjectory toward death. As the priest’s eye is torn from his body in 
into Sine scenes of chapter 13, the “I” of a priest is vitiated by the involun- 
B agression against the very systems of morality that had hitherto sup- 
€ A his authority and identity. The dismembering ends only in death, 
pa the eternal return ceases to function, thus preventing the remember- 

y ingand subsequent assessment of culpability. 

The text’s lack of authorial stability prevents a system through which to 
regulate these ghosts of self, but a crypt or notion of the self remains that 
wth generates and is generated by nostalgia for the essential, authoring 
«lf. As writing becomes a selfmutilating crime promoting illusions of sub- 
jecive security, desublimation becomes the paradoxical project of the guilty 
huille. He writes to tear away pretension, and writes against writing in an 
n | impossible and violent refusal not to exacerbate the wound of the self. Con- 
A sidered individually, both Fitch’s typographic concretization and Kirsch’s 
x | subjective primacy arrest the lacerating effects of the eternal return and yet 

continue theorizing—as if the project were Bataille’s and as if Bataille’s 
project could exist as anything but a failure. They insist on the dismember- 
k ment of the eye while saving the priest’s life, so to speak. In this way, the 
i ntal tension behind Bataille’s politics and fiction is erased. Considered 
fe | Bether, however, Kirsch and Fitch offer the extremes of a continuum 

ross which Bataille’s ghosts of subjectivity dance. It not only remains un- 
tear if the ghosts are producing the words or the words the ghosts, but 


il a ambiguity frustrates the conventional thetorics of selfhood, cau- 
h a agency, illustrating the preconditions of subjective self-realization. 
at uA probing what has produced part 1 of the novel, the narrator 
he | Theneces that the words and metaphors have woven aroia each other in 

| let aah of finding an equivalent to his blind father s exclamation ‘Doc- 
wk | thor of « ROW when you’re done fucking my wife!” (Story 94-95). The 
Nae aM * Coincidences” recalls “It is impossible for me to say positively 
le thing th He is basically identical with my mother” before he continues by 
el Mbps Msanity of his mother (who, just like Marcelle, is found hang- 
ue ieee but, unlike Marcelle, does not die). The reader is left with a 
of thors of on of narr ative possibilities in which to situate the sliding meta- 
i (enee suet : The question remains “is the organization of a narrative 

? as 


the case history, the effect of a primal event or its cause” 
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(Rand lv)? Between Kirsch’s and Fitch’s poles swims the reader o 
text, asking finally, “What the hell am I thematizing here?” 
Returning to Marx and Engels’s invocation of the specter at th 
their Manifesto, we can see how differently Bataille and Breton 
Marxist practice. Both revolt against Meez s confidence in scientific T 
minism to elucidate the “real life-process,” as outlined in The German Veg 
ogy.!! Bataille’s conclusion to Story of the Eye uses transgressive Sexuality i 
vitiate the symbolic economy underpinning capitalistic economy, The final 
transgression of the novel is an assault on the holy trinity, disrupting te 
sanctity of priestly fatherhood by desecrating the image of the Holy Ghost. 
Bataille’s novel works to disrupt the metaphoric associations through 
which capitalistic forces extend themselves and link up to the religious and 
sexual economies of meaning. The final chapter’s title, “The Legs of the 
Fly,” symbolizes the failure of metaphoric creation and proliferation in light 
of the characters’ experience of hardcore transgression. When Simone des. 
ecrates the consecrated hosts and forces the priest to urinate in the Eucha. 
ristic chalice, the narrative is desecrating the sacred species and the image 
of the Holy Trinity that Breton had used to convey his communion with 
Nadja. This desecration operates at the intersection of several types of au- 
thority, ultimately implying the disruption of the circulation and function 
of capitalism’s specie. The narrator’s voice mirrors the roving perspective 
of the priest’s dismembered eye as Simone puts it “in [her] ass” (83) and 
rolls it over her genitalia. Bataille’s name is not only the French word for 
battle, reflecting the embattled status of the conventional subject, but is 
also the desecrated “butt-eye” that Simone utilizes in her sexual act as the 
narrator’s own sense of self and linguistic system is reduced to a stuttering 
insufficiency, falling into a trailing ellipsis.!” r 
As Bataille moves into the late 1930s and on into the 40s and 50s, E 
uses different foci to illustrate the lack of self and to shock conventi 
a radically different awareness of this lack as lack. A central con a 2 
writing is Nietzsche, whose writing he defends from fascism. Nietzst Said 
by the Nazis is derived from placement in an allegory, an ident ae 
a politics; but such structures are the very targets of revolt in ver 0 
Bataille’s resistance to structure is not a transcendence, for it can aa ina 
beyond. The very structures that would enable it to use metaphor, 
negative sense, are illusions. The discourse is not even able to 2 
ated into the representation of nonmeaning. The eternal ee 
dox precludes harnessing the energy generated by the “brea 
of human existence” (Visions 191). „y for Ù 
Nietzsche’s laughter is the paradoxical energy OF necessity 


f Bataille, 


€ Start of 
Consider 
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construct a metaphor of that which can supposedly not be meta- 
ect tO |. The return of the system eternally precludes such absolute 
porizec ae inability to exceed the system, even through exhaustion, is 
aca haunting Bataille’s vision of the impossibility of metaphorizing 
ie ie By conflating death and life, the ghost of the eternal return still 
LES ail e in his very effort to communicate; laughter becomes the only 
ae tough which to endure the ghost of oneself.!3 
Be cng the war Bataille would write an entire book on Nietzsche. With 
je Somme athéologique enterprise, Bataille revises his earlier placement of 
Meche within an evolving revolutionary, communitarian politics by fo- 
xing instead on the subject as interior project, The internal, eternal or- 
smic revolt Bataille envisions is best symbolized by the ghost of the priest 
inthe 13th chapter of Story of the Eye, but it is a blind, laughing priest who 
eclares: “I solicit everything negative that a laughing man can experience” 
(Inner Experience 79). 


Cl 


NOTES 


' Histoire de l'œil was written in 1928, but only 134 copies were printed. Ev- 
ay subsequent publication of the novel in Bataille’s lifetime was attributed to 
he pseudonymous Lord Auch. Five years after his death, Histoire de l’wil was 
published again under his real name. 

*For a general treatment of the relationship between Bataille and Breton, 
Swell as between Bataille and surrealism, see John Lechte. For discussions of 
the role of women in Nadja and Histoire de l'œil, see Susan Rubin Suleiman’s Sub- 
intve Intent, especially chapters 1, 4, and 5. For an earlier study of the ghost 
Breton and Bataille, see Vicki Kirsch. Kirsch demonstrates how the ghostly 
nd Marcelle signal a form of creative female expression that 
ale anatomy even as it defies the seeming male domination of 
y. I focus instead on the economic register of the ghost trope 


i intersects with the power represented in male authorship. 
alakian writes: 


The First Manifesto was written under the aegis of Freud, who more than 
anyone else in his own time had shown, in tangible manner and not as 


the iea faith, the interrelationship of dream and reality and had re- 
vealed by the utiliz 


‘ Q ation of the dream . . . the superior reality that man 
en attain through the powers of the dream and of the free play of the 
mind. (Magus 90) 


4 
Balakian continues: 


Whereas the Fj 
€ Second is 
reton fo 

grasp th 

mamo 


rst Manifesto had been written under the banner of Freud, 
in the orbit of Hegel, in whose dialectical materialism 
und Support for his desire to overcome the contradictions and 
€ long view. While with Freud he explored inner consciousness 
vement of subjectivism and interiorization, with Hegel he is ori- 
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oward the possibilities of projecting ideas and i $ 
(Magus 97). mages into the |p 
{ns 


ented t 
concrete, exterior world. 


5 Robert Short notes that after half a dozen interviews and a wa 
ry. admi 
$- 


sion, the surrealists 
all beat a hasty retreat when Breton, who found himself posteg 
the gas-workers in the rue Lafayette, was asked to make a Do amo 
port on the state of that industry in Italy. “I just couldn’t do it: m te 
> NE con. 


fessed. (11) 


6 For more on Breton’s tendency to diagnose his “patients,” see L 

7 Here Suleiman is translating Breton’s Entretiens 139. echte, 

8 See Jonathan Strauss. 

9 Bersani writes of the way meaning is wrenched from historical paralysi 

istory are catastrophes that art has the task of repairing es . 

deeming . . . as if in art that turbulence can be absorbed” and the “bloody” ve pala 

verted into the “golden legend” (108). The hermetically sealed novel is e 

of producing a transcendence over the double bind of historical situation. Batili p 

becomes “one of the first writers to reject the great modernist project ofa domi | — 

nation of life through art” (113). Bataille’s struggle is against the sublimating : 

tendency of art. The “corrective will” is abandoned and there is no authority S 

“to resolve or a superior point of view to justify broad cultural ‘truth’” (113), = 
10 See Carolyn Dean. a 
11 Marx and Engels write: | 


We do not set out from what men say, imagine, conceive, nor from men 

as narrated, thought of, imagined, conceived, in order to arrive at men l 
in the flesh. We set out from real, active men, and on the basis of their i l 
real life-process we demonstrate the development of the ideological re- = 
flexes and echoes of this life-process. The phantoms formed in the hy | 7 
man brain are also, necessarily, sublimates of their material life-process, nee 
which is empirically verifiable and bound to material premises. Moral- 


“sexuality and h 


ity, religion, metaphysics, all the rest of ideology and their correspond: A 
blance of it | i 


ing forms of consciousness, thus no longer retain the sem 
dependence. (The German Ideology 47) 


12 Bataille wrote in French but knew English. In the chap 
Eye that I am considering here, an Englishman looks on as Simo 
the priest. Sir Edmond, “l’Anglais,” uses the English word girl w “The So 
ing the priest: “Léve-toi . . . tu vas baiser la girl” (164). Bataille’s essay de lal 
lar Anus,” his exploration of the metaphoric “solar anus” in “Done novel 
pinéal,” and his other writings indicate that he repeatedly considered the 


ter of Story of the 
ne cruelly abuses 
hen comman® 


] ; c : ' ‘ -< would perhap 
image. Finally, his experience with psychoanalysis and parapraxis P utteye 


have made him aware of the English renderings of his name as 
even “but, I...” eric phase 
13 Eventually laughter takes the place of any strictly Hegelian : e «social 
ant oscillation 0 |... rig” 


of neutralization. Bataille points toward an incess 
base” on the way to a “permanent revolution . . . NO 


t guided by Toci 
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spired by the irrecoverable losses of Sadian excesses” (Visions 176). 


_ insp 
e ech an instance, 
y laughter is not only the composition of those it assembles into a unique 
s- Pulsion; it most often decomposes without consequence, and some- 
c 


imes with a virulence that is so pernicious that it ev 
composition itself, and the wholes across which it fu 
|! 
: (Heimonet 229) 


en puts in question 
nctions. 
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The Crime of the Sign: 
pashiell Hammett’s Detective Fiction 


CARL D. MALMGREN 


Hammett took murder out of the Venetian vase and dropped itinto 
the alley. 


—Raymond Chandler 234 


11941 Howard Haycraft wrote a literary history called Murder for Plea- 
I The Life and Times of the Detective Story. In it he celebrated what he 
tmed the Golden Age of Detective Fiction, and he singled out certain 
kople as masters of the “classic detective story”—Christie, Sayers, and 
bentley, among others. In December 1944, in an essay in the Atlantic Monthly 

| aled “The Simple Art of Murder,” Raymond Chandler issued a broadside 
| iainst Haycraft’s primarily British tradition. This narrative form, Chandler 
| chimed, fails to provide, among other things, “lively characters, sharp dia- 
igue, asense of pace and an acute use of observed detail” (225). The mur- 
ders in these stories are implausibly motivated, the plots completely artifi- 
čal and the characters pathetically two-dimensional, “puppets and card- 
| ard lovers and papier mâché villains and detectives of exquisite and im- 
a gentility” (232). The authors of this fiction are ignorant of the “facts 

| §228), “too little aware of what goes on in the world” (231). 

lau last quotes suggest, Chandler is accusing the writers of Haycraft’s 
8 of failing to be true to the real world: “if the writers of this 


: tony “ 
{a sae about the kind of murders that happen,” he says, “they would 


l iler Oes P Write about the authentic flavor of life as it is lived” (231). Chan- 
| rep on to single out Dashiell Hammett as the person who rescued the 


"alstic Mnging it back to the real world. Hammett, he says, “tried to write 
| S i ” 
| Dhn Cay ection” (288). 


awelti, a leading critic of detective fiction, qualifies Chandler’s 
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claims, insisting that Hammett’s novels are not necessarily more 
Rather, they “embody a powerful vision of life in the hard-boile da 

formula” (163). Another critic remarks that Hammett “adapted to pea 
anew and more exciting set of literary conventions better suited t a i enre 
and place” (Porter 130). While I grant that Chandler’s arguments = e time 
san and naive, and that Hammett’s “realism” is every bit as Oa 
Christie’s,! I would like to take Chandler at his word and to investi a 
“real world” of Hammett’s fiction and, by extension, the world of Ee the 
detective fiction. By looking closely at Hammett’s fiction, especially o 
vest, his first novel (1929), I propose to demonstrate that his “Powerful ar 
sion of life” derives in large part from his subversion of basic frames of 
telligibility, including the frame that allows the art of fiction, language it 
self. 

Chandler uses the synecdoche “mean streets” to define Hammetts 
world, and various critics have characterized those streets in some detail? 
The world “implied in Hammett’s works, and fully articulated in Chandler 
and MacDonald,” says George Grella, “is an urban chaos, devoid of spiritual 
and moral values, pervaded by viciousness and random savagery” (110). The 
world of Red Harvest is representative. The novel takes place in a westem 
mining town named Personville, which has been owned for 40 years by an 
industrial capitalist: “Elihu Willson was Personville, and he was almost the 
whole state” (9). Willson controls congressmen, city officials, and the po- 
lice, but at the opening of the novel, his control of the town is in jeopardy. 
In order to break a strike by the mineworkers, he called in thugs connected 
with the mob. After brutally suppressing the strike, the gangsters refused to 
leave and took over the town, occupying its offices and businesses. At the 
time of the Continental Op’s arrival, an uneasy peace prevails in a thor 
oughly corrupt town, as rival gangster factions run different operations. The 
police are bought off casually; they even supply getaway cars for criminals 
At one point in the narrative, criminals are let out of jail in order to on 
a midday bank robbery; they later use their incarceration as an unimpeac y 
able alibi. In short, the world of the novel is thoroughly dishonest e 
critic notes, “In Red Harvest we never meet an honest businessman or a? boy 
est policeman, and the only lawyer is a blackmailer” (Bentley 67). 

When the Op first strolls about the city, he says “most of its bu! 
gone in for gaudiness” (3-4). The Op chooses an appropriate nou? 
scribe the world of detective fiction, a world where a cheap and | 
of glamour conceals a shabby or seedy reality, where “a gleaming 
ceptive facade” hides “empty modernity, corruption, 
141). In order to strip away this facade, we need to loo 
description of realism in detective fiction: 


realistic 


|ders had 
to ae 
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The realist in murder writes ofa world in which gangsters can rule 
nations and almost rule cities, in which hotels and apartment 
houses and celebrated restaurants are owned by men who made 
their money out of brothels, in which a screen star can be the 
fingerman for a mob, and the nice man down the hall is a boss of 
the numbers racket; a world where a judge with a cellar full of boot- 
leg liquor can send a man to jail for having a pint in his pocket, 
where the mayor of your town may have condoned murder as an 
instrument of money-making, where no man can walk down a dark 
street in safety because law and order are things we talk about but 
refrain from practising. (236) 


nthe “real world” of Hammett’s fiction, gangsters wield political power, 
people are not what they pretend to be, justice is not served, and law and 
nderare polite fictions. “It is not a very fragrant world,” Chandler notes in 
understatement, “but it is the world you live in” (236). 

As Chandler's description makes clear, one of most salient characteris- 
isof this world is the chasm between appearance and reality, a chasm ex- 
xerbated by wholesale role-playing and pretense. In a rare moment of hon- 
«tj Brigid O’Shaughnassey tells Sam Spade in The Maltese Falcon, “I’m not 
all the sort of person I pretend to be” (55). For once she is telling the 
mth, but using it to serve a lie. The point is that her line could be spoken 
most of Hammett’s characters. In Red Harvest, for example, Chief of Po- 
ite Noonan adopts a bluff and hearty role with the Op; he’s always glad to 
ee the Op (92) and continually expresses concern about his welfare (62) 
‘fen while he is engineering two attempts to assassinate him. The Op him- 
«lfcarries a walletful of false IDs. ‘Trying to pick up information after arriv- 


agin Personville, the Op runs into union boss Bill Quint and plays the 
fmulous stranger: 


I dug out my card case and ran through the collection of creden- 
tials I had picked up here and there by one means or another. The 
red card was the one I wanted. It identified me as Henry F. Neill, A. 

: Seaman, member in good standing of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. There wasn’t a word of truth in it. (7) 


; a blatantly masquerading as A(ble) B(odied) seaman, is indeed the 
0 aa ae to construct an identity made of letters ina moment. The 
get the: atrole-playing is required in his profession, that it enables him 

Job do But the impersonations of detective fiction are not only 
done; they can also be entirely gratuitous. The first sen- 
© Hammett short story “They Can Only Hang You Once,” for 
uel Spade said, ‘My name is Ronald Ames.” This entry 
Y appropriate, since everyone else in the story is acting, but 


ne, 


ion; 
Quitoug and over 


entire] 
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there is little reason for Spade’s misrepresentation, since no 9 
ouse he is calling on knows who he is. 

One of the most egregious examples of misleading appearance 
in “The House in Turk Street.” While conducting a routine inves 
the Op encounters a sweet old couple, the Quarres. The Op soo 
out that this couple knows nothing about his case, but he ling 
homey atmosphere. It turns out, of course, that the couple are aN 
of a criminal gang (not in any way connected to the Op’s investigati €rs 
and the next thing the Op feels is a gun pressed against his neck Th 
woman’s last appearance in the story, just before she catches a baile i e 
bullets, highlights the gap between appearance and reality: u 

I looked at the old woman again, and found little of the friend| 
fragile one who had poured tea and chatted about the neighbors 
This was a witch if there ever was one—a witch of the blackest, most 
malignant sort. Her faded eyes were sharp with ferocity, her with- 
ered lips were taut in a wolfish snarl, and her thin body fairly quiv- 
ered with hate. (106) 


The same kind of metamorphosis occurs in the first part of The Dain Curse, 
when Alice Dain Leggatt is transformed, in an instant, from “Betty Crocker’ 
to “Ma Barker.” With radical transformations such as these, Hammett be- 
gins to call into question the idea that most things are what they seem to 
be. In Hammett that is just not the case, and naively succumbing to such 
commonsensical ideas can be downright dangerous. 

In fact, the Op inhabits a world so histrionic, so unstable, so fluid that 
role-playing sometimes creates a kind of flickering half-reality. False appear 
ances manufacture unreal realities. A case in point is the notorious sedut 
tion scene in “The Girl with the Silver Eyes,” in which the eponymous 
acter tries to persuade the Op not to take her to jail: 


ne j 

h M the 
S Occurs 
gation, 
n figures 
ers in the 


char 


w”—her voice had a 
nk that J am 
g for liberty. 


“Little fat detective whose name I don’t kno 
tired huskiness in it, and a tired mockery— you thi 
playing a part, don’t you? You think that I am playin 
Perhaps I am.” 
She continues in this vein, reciting the story of her lurid sexual pasi i n 
the Op, all the while undermining his firm purchase on the Soe a 
because you do none of these things, because you are a [oodi this, tue |, 
man,” she wheedles, “I find myself wanting you. Would I tell Ie ita gna! |> 
fat detective, if I were playing a game?” (Continental Op 148-50 FoR acis out 
question, balanced between mockery and self-conscious an ils jnto 
the ontological precariousness of the Op’s world. When she #3 bes 


a 6 _—can 
arms at the end of the siren song, no one—Op, girl, reader 
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ng or not. The Op is forced to impose a kind of certainty on the 
eis n P ang that everything she has told him is a lie and by trying, 
yation aii to punch holes in her story, 
post A kind of ontological confusion occurs again and again between 
ae 'Shaughnassey and Sam Spade in The Maltese Falcon. Early on she 
i the following “confession” to Sam Spade during a harsh grilling: “Oh, 
akes ired,” she blurts out, “so tired of it all, of myself, of lying, and think- 
[im SO ia d of not knowing what is a lie and what is the truth” (89). 
B no way to tell if this too is part of her act, her ongoing seduc- 
„nof Spade, but it works, because she reaches out to touch Spade and 
3 fall into bed together. Analyzing the final encounter between Spade 
M OShaughnassey, Robert Shulman notes, “He acts as if he cares for her; 
jeacts as if she cares for him. To an extent both are acting, telling stories 
each other, but to an extent they may also be in love” (409). In a world of 
wnstop role-playing, it is often impossible to distinguish between acting 
dbeing. This confusion of appearance and reality opens up in Hammett’s 
wida zone of cognitive indeterminacy. 

Throughout Hammett’s fiction runs the fear that nothing can be taken 
iifce value, nothing is what it appears to be—a fear that culminates in a 
wpicion not only of individual people but also of the social order itself, In 
td Harvest, Hammett gives full play to this suspicion. The mean streets of 
lesonville are the stage for a massive fiction, where gangsters masquerade 
sbusinessmen, capitalists contract with criminals, and no one can tell the 
ilference between them. The arrival of the Op can be seen as the addition 
another player, someone ready to ad-lib his own script. 


=e 


a 


= 


CHANDLER’S KNIGHT AND HAMMETT’S OPERATIVE 


But down these mean streets a man must go who is not himself mean, 
Who is neither tarnished nor afraid. The detective in this story must 
besuch a man. He is the hero, he is everything. 

—Raymond Chandler 237 

A z a above, Chandler praised Hammett for getting it right, for bring- 

ttectiye me fiction back to the “real world.” But Chandler and other 

umete iters who followed Hammett were not entirely comfortable with 
ty ark, unstable world” (Shulman 405), a world in which all val- 


mined, a world apparently without center or anchor. Chan- 


his tog et ound a way to counterbalance the situation, to reground the 
elf Malate tive fiction: in his fiction, the detective is heroized, converted 
Ñ 


ay knight (Marlowe = Mallory), a locus of value. Chandler’s 
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knight is “a man of honor, by instinct, by inevitability, without Hoer 
and certainly without saying it. He must be the best man in his so 
good enough man for any world” (Chandler 237). Chandler’ R anda 
serves as lawmaker, supplying his anarchic world with a valid co de Bees 
ior, creating a kind of “absolute value” (Knight 287). Detective fictio ehay. 
Chandler follows his lead, articulates an ethos of the indivi dual, the n after 
“J,” and reinforces a popular American view, namely that justice aise 
pends more on the individual than on society. y de. 

At first look Hammett’s detective seems to fit in with this scheme, In i 
the stories featuring him, he remains nameless, simply “the Or 
Operative,” an agent wholly identified with his agency: “When I say mb 
tells Elihu Willson, “I mean the Continental” (41). The Operative is hic 
“name” tells us, simply his function, a worker, with “no commitment, per 
sonal or social, beyond the accomplishment of his job” (Willett 11). A basic 
part of that function is to adhere to his agency’s code, which stipulates, for 
one thing, that agents cannot profit from their cases. Near the beginning 
of Red Harvest, Willson tries to buy the Op off; the Op rebuffs him, citing 
the Continental’s rules against taking bonuses or rewards (59). In another 
story, the detective articulates his basic credo to a client: 


Now I’m a detective because I happen to like the work. .. . And lik 

ing work makes you want to do it as well as you can. Otherwise 

there’d be no sense to it. That’s the fix I am in. I don't know any- 

thing else, don’t enjoy anything else, don’t want to know or enjoy 

anything else. You can’t weigh that against any sum of money. 
(Big Knockover 50-51) 


Since the Op remains completely silent about his 
has no life outside his work. The nearest thing to a personal r 
for the Op involves the father figure he serves, the Old Man, the head e! 
the agency, whose “fifty years of sleuthing had left him without any ee 
at all on any subject” (Big Knockover 99). The Operative is thus detachet 
principled, dedicated—in short, the perfect professional. tea 

Only not in “Poisonville.” Near the end of the novel, the Op ss a 
rambling confession to Dinah Brand: “Poisonville is right. It’s poe a T 
(145). Something does happen to the usually unflappable Op ” A In 
he does become infected, caught up in its schemes and Pm bia 
Personville, violence is the basic means to selfish ends, and its 9 intr 
play out the Hobbesian war of all against all (Marcus 19). The Png thi 
lates and exacerbates this state of affairs, time and again “just sum at 
up” (79, 178). In so doing, he becomes an active, involved, inte! Jocus ° 
s his claim 


ticipant in the “red harvest” and thereby relinquishe 


private life, he apparently 
elationship 
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5 «Cleaning Up the town” Oe for him a euphemism for system- 
„eliminating its various players. The Op declares war on Poisonville” 
d his intervention results in a full-scale shooting war that ends only 
„Jl the major players, except Willson and the Op, are eliminated. 

hena the Op is solely concerned with “cleaning up the town,” he “is 

Be wn into the expanding circle of violence in Personville and even- 
qickly omes himself an agent of this violence” (Gregory 37). But this is 
wally a measure of the extent to which Personville has infected the Op. 
es not simply participate in the wholesale slaughter; he masterminds 
os up the relatively innocent prize-fighter Ike Bush and then makes 
£ comment at all when Ike gets a knife in the neck. Working with Sheriff 
Fen, he fingers Whisper Thaler for Noonan’s brother’s murder even 
hough he knows Whisper 1s Innocent, and even though Noonan has 
jouble-crossed him and tried to murder him twice. Supposedly acting as 
pacemaker at the council of war, the Op goads the participants into a sub- 
equent orgy of bloodletting. Several hours later, when he wakes up with his 
tnd on an icepick sticking in the heart of the woman he is supposedly 
motionally involved with, the Op methodically cleans up all traces of him- 
efand walks out of the door. 

Inevitably the question becomes how to account for the Op’s active role 
nthe bloodletting that he catalyzes in Personville. He himself tries to point 
te finger elsewhere, suggesting in one place that Dinah Brand is respon- 
iil; she has been “stirring up murderous notions” in her boyfriends, in- 
duding apparently the Op (147). In general, though, he lays it off on the 
between theory and practice: “It’s right enough for the Agency to have 
ns and regulations,” he tells his coworker Mickey Linehan, “but when 
ire out on a job you've got to do it the best way you can” (109). Where 


ejob is concerned, the end, no matter how suspect, justifies the means, 
matter how bloody, 


A more com 


aut: 
| nial 
6%); an 


pelling explanation of the Op’s participation in the red 

offered by Sinda Gregory, who holds the “system” respon- 

: § on the “moral neutrality” that produces efficiency and 

“gees done, the Continental Detective Agency inevitably dehuman- 
sents, turns them into mere operatives: 


nest the Op seems most disturbed by his failure to live up to 
itself, y i clearly what Hammett finds more dangerous is the code 
eoe ich allows men to subordinate moral responsibility to an al- 
he a toan abstract, self-devised system. . . The Op depends on 
Te ess of his code to rationalize his actions and emotionless 

“Sto situations; by obeying rules and regulations, he is freed 


i AE 
€. By INsistin: 
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from moral responsibilities and ethical choices that į 
with any complex dilemma. (54) 


nevi tably arie 


yor 
y Extension ape 


Gregory’s strong reading thus indicts the agane itself, and b 
the system that produced the agency, iow its refusal to consider hie il 
morality or man’s responsibility to others (55). Such a reading, an 
tends to exculpate the Op, who becomes a cog in the works, sim 
ing out his assignment. And as Christopher Bentley Points out, it also mis 
reads the true nature of the Op’s professionalism and whitewashes his rele 
tion to the agency: The Op’s “loyalty to his employers and to his Work has 
no moral dimension, and is merely pride in a job that gives meaning to his 
life, providing acceptable outlets for his violence and need for power” (56), 
For the Op, a job is just that. . i 
Gregory’s reading does not finally explain the excessiveness of the Op's 
behavior, the blood lust that consumes him. The Op himself suggests that nd 
there is a more personal motive here—namely, revenge. He has been forced 
to declare war to get back at the “fat chief of police” who “tried to assassi- | ie 
nate” him, not once but twice (60, see also 62-63). But as Robert Edenbaum | poth 
notes, “the Op’s own explanation of his motives . . . is not particularly con- peop 
vincing” (90). For one thing, this supposedly personal motive leads to highly | pina 
impersonal behaviors. If the Op is simply trying to get even, then he goes | uch 
about it in a coldly calculated, indirect way, much of the time conspiring | ress 
with the chief of police, the very man he wants revenge on. At the same | asp 
time he implicates relatively innocent bystanders such as Ike Bush. Andhe | 7 
continues his war even after the chief's death. : bet 
In general, these explanations fail to satisfy. As Bentley conclude ian doub 
Op’s motives remain fundamentally unclear” (62). Indeed, most of ties 2 pen 
behavior is ultimately unfathomable. There are no motives, public 3 e ster 
vate, social or antisocial, to explain what happens to him. Nor shou ae : lo 
surprise readers. Gregory is right to argue that with the Op, ee d a 
given us “a character whose motives, actions, and values are as eae “ei oa 
ambiguous as the world in which he operates” (48). That ae «ethical E 
and unpredictable, and there is no satisfactory explanation r oein A 
unintelligibility” (Marcus 14). The same kind of unintelligibi ae react 10 bie 
izes the Op’s entire stay in “Poisonville.” We don’t know ne heel when ih 
“ is a 
what he’s doing while he’s doing it, or what he has “accomp D 
he’s done, when control of the town reverts to Willson becar an OP | tat h 
eliminated all of Willson’s rivals. The Op comes to town to a ing done | y 
eration, to rid the body social of its disease. Trying to get me Later he 5 beg 
he works by expedience; the Operative becomes the P 46). phe OP |in, 
infected by a kind of blood lust, becoming “blood simple 


h OWever 


ply carry. 
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pecomes the operated, a bloodthirsty machine. In Hammett’s fallen 
e all fall down. But as the slide in signifiers above suggests—from 


epalve 


w : i 
| aN to operator to operated—that lapsarian state affects language as 
ope 


yell. 


HAMMETT’S MEAN-INGLESS STREETS 


The realist in murder writes of a world . . . where no man can walk 
down a dark street in safety because law and order are things we talk 
about but refrain from practising. 

—Raymond Chandler 236 


fammett makes it clear in Red Harvest that the acts of social rupture he is 
eording have begun to affect the sign, creating a rift between signifier 
nd signified. At one point in the narrative Dinah Brand urges the Op not 
mention killing, because she is afraid of the word. The Op chides her for 
ġe childishness that makes her confuse words with deeds: “You think if 
wothing’s said about it, maybe none of the God only knows how many 
pople in town who might want to will kill you. That’s silly” (148). Unlike 
Dinah Brand, most of the other people in the Op’s world labor under no 
uch misconception. They are very much aware that Personville’s lawless- 
iss infects language itself, with the result that most speech acts are highly 
aspect. 

They are aware, for example, that there is no necessary correspondence 
kween words and deeds. The most typical action in Red Harvest is the 
double-cross, to say one thing and do something else. Sheriff Noonan 
‘much of the novel double-crossing Whisper Thaler. Dinah Brand 


| Pematically double-crosses most of her admirers. In this world basic words 


[he hi 


eee mean what they used to. Promises are made and routinely bro- 
Piece are called only to be violated. Waving the white flag of surren- 
on e€ Finn emerges from his wrecked headquarters, hands on head. 
eed He has faith in his sign; the receiver ignores it. Pete the Finn is 
Aonlook. an insult, four bullets in the face and body, and laughter from 
iige ee (182). These and other crimes go unsolved or unpunished, in 
land ee all the perpetrators have alibis, which they invent casu- 
Kovide hi € freely, Whisper Thaler has a group of hoods who regularly 
' m with an alibi. Reno Starkey gives the Op an alibi for a crime 
aS has committed, the murder of Dinah Brand. ae 
ee everyone has a story and seems anxious to share it with 
S Or even inay for the Op, most of these stories are misrepresenta- 
complete fabrications. At one point the Op abruptly breaks 
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off an interview because he knows his informant would only lie to h; 
After boozily rehearsing the history of her relation with Dense 
Dinah Brand challenges the Op to figure out “which part of the sto 
you is true” (37). The Op himself is confident that “I looked ieee 
when I was lying” (156). In passages of dialogue, he sometimes eph NOnest 
tag “I said” with ‘J lied,” as if to show that while he carries on his aa the 
ade in Personville he is at least playing square with the readers, Squer 

As the above quotes suggest, the Op frequently makes references to i 
acts of storytelling and conversation, to saying and meaning. Red Hones 
a talky novel, composed in great part of dialogue, much of veal 
metalinguistic; it talks about talk itself. “You talked too much, son,” the o 
says, when he fingers the bank clerk Albury for the murder of Teeth 
Willson: “That’s a way you amateur criminals have. You've always got to 
overdo the frank and open business” (55). When ex-cop McSwain offers to 
do “things” to move the operation along, the Op asks bluntly, “You want to 
stool-pigeon for me?” McSwain shoots back, “There’s no sense in a man 
picking out the worst name he can find for everything” (89). It’s appropri- 
ate that the mayhem in the novel ends with the Op listening to the last of 
the gangsters, Reno Starkey, “talk himself to death” (198). 

In a world of nonstop talkers, the Op himself is a man of few words; his 
partner sarcastically complains, “You’re going to ruin yourself some time 
telling people too much” (194). The Op also has a keen ear for linguistic 
mumbo jumbo or rhetorical gas, a talent he uses most frequently with Elihu 
Willson, the client continually manipulating words to get what he wants. 
The following exchange between the two is typical: 

“You’re a great talker,” [Willson] said. “I know that. A two- 
fisted, you-be-damned man with your words. But have you got any: 
thing else? Have you got the guts to match your gall? Or is it just the 
language you’ve got?” 


'illson, 
Lto 


: I 
There was no use in trying to get along with the old boy. 


scowled and reminded him: d to tak 

“Didn’t I tell you not to bother me unless you wante 
sense for a change?” 

“You did, my lad.” There was a foolish s 
voice. “And I’ll talk you your sense. I want a man © 
of a poisonville for me, to smoke out the rats, little an 
man’s job. Are you a man?” 

“What’s the use of getting poetic about it 
got a fairly honest piece of work to be done 


ort of triump 


n to clean 
d big: 


DN growled: “I T youl 
in my line, a poliit 


: > a o ; 
want to pay a decent price, maybe I'll take it on. Buta anything a 


: ù ? } 
ness about smoking rats and pig-pens doesn t meal 


me » 
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“All right. I want Personville emptied of its 


crooks and grafters. 
) js that plain enough language for you?” (39) 
). s 


aad the end of this exchange, Willson is only apparently using “plain 
en at t since he obviously exempts himself from his charge, and he is 
! S crook of all. Later the Op responds in a similar no-nonsense 
we | he ai ontifications of the shyster lawyer Charles Proctor Dawn. 
T f ayto n the Op succumbs to the linguistic evasions that affect discourse 
E e The Op describes the aftermath of a particularly bloody 
e fi H as follows: “I felt so much like a native that even the memory of my 
i iic part in the boiling didn’t keep me fom getting twelve solid 
)p | adtoend hours of sleep (108). Here ae Op goes native’ ame uses eu- 
ld phemistic language of the clumsiest kind—”my very un-nice part’ —to gloss 
to | qerhis involvement in the massacre. When he later tells Mickey Linehan 
to | atin Personville the end justifies the means, his line of argument is un- 
to | drut by Linehan’s response, itself an example of the plain talking that the 
an | Qpsupposedly values: “What kind of crimes have you got for us to pull?” 
t | (109-10). And the Op’s multiple attempts to excuse his actions in the city 
of inally seem “overcooked.” Regardless of whom or what he is blaming—the 
wman Dinah Brand; Noonan, the chief of police; the assignment; the 
his | ‘amned burg” (142)—his protestations come across as self-serving, suspect, 
emselves products of the rhetorical effluence that infects Personville. 
uc | Atone point Dinah Brand equates language with money, insisting that 
hu | thelatter is the only language she speaks (31). Brand’s throw-away line ac- 
MS. | tally passes over a profound resemblance. Jean-Joseph Goux remarks that 
ney metaphors haunt discussions of language and “betray an awareness, 
yo: | S)etveiled and embryonic, of the correspondence between the mode of 
ny |“onomic exchange and the mode of signifying exchange” (96). Both 
he | Mey and words, Goux argues, are abstract “general equivalents” with no 
i wet connection to the values (economic or semantic) that they substi- 
eae . ze ie system of capitalism, money is the privileged medium of 
| Hour a commodities are universally evaluated only through the 
tld of te eee is, through signs, masks, representations (38). In the 
Betbacks + A where the U.S. Treasury is printing more and more 
| alue e of which is, as a result, more abstracted from the real la- 
i eatin epescdly represents, this kind of specie, paper money, would 
ny mmen as specious nature. Brand may prefer money to language, but 
Maton World both of them are undergoing an extended period of 
their value. It’s all paper money and paper lan- 


à th ; 
lga t undermines 


Titicg h : 
ave noted that Hammett’s is a disturbing world in which behav- 
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ior is unpredictable, motivation obscure, and evaluation suspect, By 
disturbing is the fact that language has succumbed to a process oft 
that the lack of motivation has begun to infect the words we spores 
are becoming arbitrary counters whose real value is unknown, gee fs 
like behavior, begins to reveal its arbitrary nature. The basis of Hae 8s 
unsettling power lies in the fact that he records a historical proc 

f the relation between outer signs and of un. 


coupling, the unzipping 0 é inner me 
yords and deeds—in short, between the signifier anq th z 
€ sip- 


ings, between v 
nified. Hammett’s world is in the process of losing the consolation, cer. 
tude, or stability provided by grounds. This subversion of foundations ie 
at the heart of Hammett’s detective fiction, informing the cognitive 7 
cal, and linguistic unintelligibilty that characterizes it. pare 

Chandler claims that Hammett’s brand of detective fiction provides 
better models of the world, that it faces up to and records “the seamy side 
of things” (234). But that unsavory world, we have seen, is one in which 
there is no stable or secure relation between signifiers and signifieds, 
Hammett is finally much more skeptical than Chandler about the ability of 
language to reflect reality, to capture reality in a satisfactory way; and he 
makes that skepticism clear in Red Harvest. The experiences recorded in 
Hammett’s detective fiction inevitably subvert the whole idea of valid mod- 
els, insofar as a model is itself a sign vehicle presupposing a motivated rela 
tion between signifier and signified. The vision of his detective fiction, in 
other words, undermines the reality claims of its proponents. What Ham- 
mett’s fiction finally records is not the “real world” but rather the begin- 
ning of the fall of language from motivation to nonmotivation, from iden- 
tity to difference, from presence to absence. 

But even in Hammett there is resistance to this lapsarian state. When 
Dinah Brand asks the Op why he didn’t eliminate Whisper Thaler when he 
had the chance, his reply is curious: “‘Sorry,’ I said, meaning it i 
phasis added). That the Op is sorry that he did not cold-bloodedly mur a 
someone reveals much about his state of mind. But, the dialogue pen 
he is truly sorry. In Red Harvest readers are immersed in a world in " 
honesty can never be taken for granted, in which the enunc 
some lengths to inform them that somet 
nally “meant.” But that enunciation exists, in the 


When the case is over, the Op submits to the agency à 


doctored repo 
to fix up my PP 


g 


I 
aws 


of lies: “I spent most of my week in Ogden trying tate | and 
they would not read as if I had broken as many Agency cee ; oesn't lie” 
human bones as I had” (198). He may lie to the Old Mans 9", ecle# 


; : : t to 
the reader. His narrative can be seen as a last-ditch attempt 
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aea ningup process nol to erase the red stain but to acknowledge 
it Jicity with it. 
his comp ting his story for the reader, the Op implicitly promises to tell all. 
Narra he establishes a convention that detective fiction picks up on, a 
{nso ge to the truth of the enunciation. The narrator of detective fic- 
on ot and does not break faith with the reader because his narration 
tion oe best, and only ground. This is finally why, for those who come 
; A heit, that narration and the voice that renders it become so im- 
a they represent an affirmation of signification, an assertion of mas- 
A “al control over a world otherwise unanchored. For Chandler and oth- 
as, the style (of the enunciation) is indeed the man. Hammett, for his part, 
uue enough to his vision to call a spade a spade and show just what that 
means to the ground(s) we tend to take for granted. 


NOTES 


! Barzun and Taylor say: “There is no warrant for the commonly held be- 


lief that the tough detective tale yields a greater truth than the gentler classi- 


alform and marks a forward step toward the ‘real novel’” ( 


9). They go on to 
emumerate (and make fun of) the conventions and motifs o 


f detective fiction 


© | ((-I1). For an extended discussion of the difference between Hammett’s detec- 
| litefiction and Christie’s mystery fiction, see Malmgren. 


*See, for example, Cawelti, esp. 139-61, and Grella. 

* Metress says: “While it is true that Chandler, Spillane, MacDonald, and 
ers influenced by Hammett have each embraced to some extent an ethos 
a individualism, Hammett’s fiction does not support such a doctrine” 


‘For a ske 


ptical view of language and communication in The Maltese Fal- 
n, see Hall. 
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window/Picture: L’assassin menacé 
and Artist Descending a Staircase 


NATALIE CROHN SCHMITT 


|. It is only when the imagination is dragged away from what the eye 
sees that a picture becomes interesting. 


| —Tom Stoppard, Artist Descending a Staircase 39 


tis a commonplace of Stoppard criticism that Tom Stoppard writes by 
ieee in what Susan Rusinko has neatly dubbed “creative plagiarism” 
(16). With the 1972 publication of After Magritte, Stoppard extended his pla- 
garsm from the verbal to the visual. Critics have pointed out not only the 
conceptual similarities between that play and René Magritte’s painting but 
abo a visual similarity between the opening of the play and a specific 
Magritte painting, L’assassin menacé.! The title of Stoppard’s Artist Descend- 
ing a Staircase has rewardingly led critics to examine the relationship be- 
Ween that play and Marcel Duchamp’s Nude Descending a Staircase.* But it 
tas also led them away from seeing a much stronger relationship between 
at play and, once again, L’assassin menacé. 
Artist Descending a Staircase, a play about artists, turns on a particular 
rae that one of the central characters made in 1920 and on the love of 
ii ee Sophie, for its creator. Beauchamp, a sound artist in the play, 
i os e describing Stoppard’s project in writing it when he speaks of the 
tages of the visual image from the limitations of visual art... to create 
Bisioned Kee Which are purely mental” (36) 3 When the play was com- 
et himsetp y a consortium of European broadcasting companies, Stoppard 
| the challenge of writing a play that “had to be” for radio rather 
e (qtd. in Mayne 34).* He self-reflexively set blind Sophie in 
Omment Position. “The first duty of the artist,” Beauchamp says, as if 
i n the play, “i the radio station” (20). In 1990, 
play, “is to capture 
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Elissa S. Guralnick argued that Artist Descending a Staircase not on] 
the radio station but was perhaps Stoppard’s finest play: preju a “Aptureg 
drama for radio had led scholars to see the work as minor (286-87 against 
The wittiness of Stoppard’s response to L’assassin menacé js a 
his use of the aural medium and in both the structure and content in 
play. As Magritte critic Suzi Gablik has observed, Lassassin “has all ‘i Of the 
acter of one of those psychological games in which one is supposed t i char. 
up one’s own story from the image” (49). And it would seem that Sto Make 
has done so twice, first in After Magritte and then, in much more ieee ard 
more elaborately, in Artist Descending a Staircase. While no scene in Angee 
scending a Staircase is directly comparable to that in the painting, the i 
can be understood to tell the story of L’assassin. eee ely 
The painting at the center of Stoppard’s play may itself be a witty inver. 
sion of the window at the center of Magritte’s painting. Magritte, most no. 
tably in La condition humaine, calls into question the Renaissance concept of 
painting as a window on reality by setting a painting in front of a window. 
We assume from the continuity of the painting with the view through the 
window that the painting is a representation of that view. But because the 
painting largely occludes the view, we cannot be sure. Indeed, we become 
aware that all of La condition humaine is a painting; there is no view through 
a window. Thus Magritte points out that perception is inevitably a function 
of representation, of human creation. Stoppard’s play is similarly about the 
entrapment of humans in their representations. The characters believe they 
are seeing reality as if through a window, but what they see is their pictures 
of reality. In the play, Stoppard also considers the responsibility of the artist 
to attempt to conscientiously represent reality. 
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René Magritte. La condition humaine, 1933 
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‘onal Gallery of Art, Washington. Gift of the Collectors Committee 
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Lassassin is highly suggestive of a play in a proscenium theater 
has a playing area at either side in front of the proscenium, a fart 
area within the proscenium, and at rear center, an inner stage—th 
rear window. Foreground and midground share the same wide flog 
painted, like the walls of the room, in perspective and lit from a Oards, 
The three men seen through the window all face directly front aa left, 
standing in the central area and the men standing as if in fon ae 
proscenium, one on either side of the stage, all face diagonally koni the 

The subject matter itself seems highly theatrical. Gablik describes w 
like L’assassin from Magritte’s first period, 1925-30, as “melodrama 
zarre, often macabre, tinged with eroticism and generally dark in both ae i 
and colour” (42). L’assassin is also comic. Unlike many Magritte waits 
it contains human figures, a number of them, quite realistically set + 
room. The figures in the painting, atypically, do not float or engage with 
oversized objects or with animals that would not realistically appear in that 
setting. Also atypically, the painting seems to have some narrative coher- 
ence, albeit withheld. In the central area a young nude woman lies dead on 
a chaise lounge, blood streaming from her mouth or having streamed and 
congealed. In front of her to the right stands a suited man wholly undis- 
turbed by the scene behind him, listening to a gramophone. Although the 
title suggests that he is the killer of the woman, no weapon is present. On 
the floor behind him is a suitcase, and on a chair beside him, a coat and 
hat. He seems about to leave. He gives no indication of being aware of the 
men standing in top coats and bowler hats in the foreground at either side, 
hidden, ready to attack him. Their means of attack are bizarrely comic: one 
wields a primitive-looking, bone-like club; the other holds a large net. The 
three men facing in through the window heighten the sense of drama and 
mystery. It is no wonder that this Magritte painting in particular invited 
Stoppard’s playwrighting. 

The bare floorboards suggest not only a stage but a garret, 7 
the three artists in Stoppard’s play. The bare walls, the window, the b i 
trade in front of the window, the view through the window of ee 
standing in front of a field of snow, the mountains also see? nae i 
window, and the period represented in the painting—contempo pl 
the time in which it was painted—are all made use of in Stopp ne pil 
Indeed, even details that one notices only on close study appea De 
The three men in the background are all of the same heigh 
dressed identically, and have virtually identica 
so flat against their heads that they almost app 
They look identical to the flat-eared man in the r 
the foreground at either side are of the same height and 


One tha 
n playin 


it 
ces, W! 
1, clean-shaven faces, at al 


a 
ear to have n© E 


oom. Also, © we 
puild. 
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a . René Magritte. L’assassin menacé, 1926 

all 

i he Museum of Modern Art, New York. Kay Sage Tanguy Fund 
yd 
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has a very long neck and, for a supine woman, rather upright Sree 
other features—hips, legs, pubis—seem somewhat cursorily Sateen 
though these are not what captured the artist’s attention. > as 

Not only are all these particulars made use of in the play, but the 3 
ture of the play in time also mirrors that of the painting in space: the Ea 
before the proscenium in the painting can be seen to represent the Bear 
time and that within the proscenium and through the window pence 
earlier time frames. Stoppard explains the structure of his play thus: y 


There are eleven scenes. The play begins in the here-and-now; th 

next five scenes are each a flashback from the previous scene: oe 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh scenes are, respectively 
continuations of the fifth, fourth, third, second and first. So E 
play is set temporally in six parts, in the sequence ABCDEFEDCBA. 
A = here and now 

B = a couple of hours ago 


C = last week 

D = 1922 

E = 1920 
F=1914 (11) 


Thus the characters recede into their past as Magritte’s painting in perspec- 
tive recedes into the distance and as the nude in Duchamp’s famous paint- 
ing descends a staircase. 

In the opening scene, in the here and now, two old avant-garde anti- 
artists, Beauchamp (Duchamp) and Martello (Marcel), have just arrived 
separately in the garret where, for 50 years, they have lived and worked with 
a third avant-garde artist, Donner (donnée?). They have just found Donner 
dead at the foot of the stairs leading to the garret and are seeking his killer. 
The sounds just preceding Donner’s death were accidentally recorded ona 
tape loop; Beauchamp had left on his tape recorder to record silence. On 
the tape is recorded first an irregular droning noise, followed by stealthy 
footsteps, the creak of a floorboard, the cessation of the droning and then 
of the footsteps, and then Donner, unalarmed, saying “Ah! There you are, 
two more quick footsteps, a thump, Donner’s cry, the cracking of the 
wooden balustrade, the sound of Donner falling heavily down the stairs P 
final “sickening” thump, and then silence (13). Beauchamp and Meee. 
believe that the irregular droning was Donner snoring and that the F 
ing stopped because Donner was awakened by the footsteps of Sa not 
familiar to him, whose entrance, they infer from Donner’s greetng, 3 ough 
alarm him, but who then dealt him a great blow, causing him to fall aS ; 
the balustrade and down the garret stairs to his death. Because D en- 
become a recluse, they deduce that the only person who could 
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| dand whom he would have received so calmly was one of the two of 
we 


fem MARTELLO: I think this is where I came in. ( 
TE. +> 
pAUCHAMP: ee as n where you hit him. (Tape: Thump!) 

MARTELLO: I mean, it’s going round again. The tape is going 
round in a loop. 

BEAUCHAMP: Well, of course. I record in loo 
rial—no, like trawling—no, like—no Tee 
the bottom of the stairs.) 

MARTELLO: Poor Donner. (13) 


Tape: “Ah! There you 


ps, lassoing my mate- 
(Tape: Donner reaches 


om the painting, we infer that the killer is the man in the stage frame 
aher than one of the assailants. Martello’s and Beauchamp’s deduction 
“jatthe killer was one of them is, I believe, only the first of Stoppard’s many 
giberate inversions of Magritte’s painting. Stoppard frequently works by 
merting his source material: his eponymous foreground characters in 
“hwnkrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead, for example, are merely lurkers in the 
ground in Hamlet. 

The tone, like that of Magritte’s painting, is macabre/comic. Of the 
‘wmen who have just arrived, Martello can be identified with the man 
iththe club in Magritte’s painting, and Beauchamp with the man with the 
tl, wawling for sounds. That Beauchamp trawls for sounds is an idea he 
tpeats in the penultimate scene: 


BEAUCHAMP: Layer upon layer of what passes for silence, trapped 
from an empty room—no, trawled—no, like—no matter. . . . 
These unheard sounds which are our silence stand as a meta- 
phor—a correspondence between the limits of hearing and the 
limits of all knowledge. (53) 


[e and Magritte’s empty room seem allied, as do silence as a limit of 
F gand Sophie’s blindness for the limits of seeing. 

ti ong before the invention of tape recorders, Beauchamp made his 
‘ti ton gramophone disks. Thus it is easy to identify him with the 
fee Standing at the gramophone in Magritte’s painting. Martello 
“he P aanp: “I came home to find Donner dead, and you at the top 
Ning > fiddling with your tape-recorder. It is quite clear that I arrived 
e aus to stop you wiping out the evidence” (18). More clearly, how- 
$ a man in the proscenium frame represents Beauchamp as he was 50 
‘lg? When he actually used a gramophone rather than a tape recorder. 
“ley “ating a serge suit, he strapped up his suitcase and, with Martello, 
i Moveq out on the blind young Sophie, with whom he had been 
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having an affair. In despair, she fell, or more likely jumped, through th 
window to her death five floors below. Beauchamp believed the Sron e 
have been “an accident” and feels no responsibility for it (50). But Maree 
believes it to have been a suicide, and Sophie’s soliloquy just after e 
been abandoned by Beauchamp and just before her death substantiates ne 
view. Beauchamp was, in effect, her murderer, as in Magritte’s picture ie 
weaponless man at the gramophone is the girl’s murderer. The bareness of 
Magritte’s room and the coat and hat on the chair suggest the man oe 
moving out, as in Stoppard’s play. That all the men in Magritte’s painting 
are wearing suits, and two of them bowler hats, is consistent with their be- 
ing from well-to-do families and is not inconsistent with their being artists: 
there are photos from as late as the 1960s showing Magritte himself paint. 
ing in suit and tie. And when they were fashionable, Magritte also sported a 
bowler. 

The scene in the innermost frame of Magritte’s painting suggests the 
men in Stoppard’s play as they were in 1920. In that year, before Sophie 
became altogether blind, she went to an avant-garde gallery opening. From 
that event she has, she says, “a picture in my mind of the three of you,” but 
she did not know which was which. And because the artists were all dressed 
identically and were of the same height and build, and none “had a beard 
or jug ears,” she did not know “how to describe [them] with enough indi- 
viduality” to help her uncle, who did know which was which, identify them 
for her. Sophie further explains: “I do not know which of your voices goes 
with the face that has stayed in my mind—that is, all three faces, of course.” 
However, she continues, “there was a photographer there who posed each 
of you against a picture you had painted.” Sophie recounts that she fell in 
love with the one photographed standing in front of “a painting with a back- 
ground of snow . . . a field of snow” in front of which, she says, “there was 4 
railing” (39-40). Donner identifies the painting as that of Beauchamp, and 
so her affair with Beauchamp begins. She moves into the apartment with 
the three men. : 

The three mountains that can be seen through the window in the 10- 
nermost frame of Magritte’s painting are not mentioned in Stoppard’s De 
But Switzerland and the Alps are. In 1914 the three men took a walk throug 
the French countryside. Blissfully unaware that just after their depar 
World War I had broken out, the men are disoriented by the presence © 
German soldiers: 


MARTELLO: Well, don’t worry. They’re going in the oppo d 
rection. By the time they get to Paris we'll be in Switzerland. 


site di- 
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ONNER: Do you seriously expect me to walk to Switzerland? 
you're crazy Martello. (Dull distant explosion; a field gun) 
More explosions and a squadron of German cavalry] 


[ NNER: They were German cavalry. 


po 
MARTELLO: We must have got too far east. Don’t worry—good 
God, if a man can't go for a walk on the Continent nowadays, 
what is the world coming to? Come on; I see there’s a fork in the 
road—judging by the sun the right fork is the Swiss one. (45-46) 


giy years later, with dubious accuracy, the men recall having walked all the 
ario qurich where they sat in a café with Edith Sitwell, or perhaps that 
ge in Zurich it was “Hugo Ball and Hans Arp[,] Max, Kurt, André . . . 
‘jabia... Tristan Tzara” (24). And was it Tzara or Duchamp who wrote his 
ane in the snow and called it “The Alps” (24)? The men disagree. Thus 
Goppard observes that our descriptions of reality are dependent on cre- 
sion and memory. 

| Sophie never appears nude in the play. But nude females and, in par- 
‘inlar, Sophie nude seem to have been the inspiration for the men’s pri- 
“my visual creations. Having spent a lifetime making avant-garde works, 
“mer at the end, makes an “Academy picture” of Sophie nude (23). Un- 
‘ileBeauchamp, Donner had always loved Sophie. A week before Donner’s 
kah, Martello tells Donner that after Sophie’s affair with Beauchamp was 
lunder way, something had occurred to him: at the time of the gallery 
ening with the paintings by each of them, Sophie’s eyesight was failing 
‘tly itmay have been not Beauchamp’s painting of a field of snow with a 
ak railing in front of it but rather Donner’s painting of black night seen 
ogh a white fence that she saw with the artist with whom she fell in 
“e Donner is stunned to realize that Beauchamp might be right and 
Pees over this possibility of missed love with the long-dead girl. To honor 
p conservative views of art—to which, after a lifetime, he suddenly con- 
i "he paints what he supposes is a realistic portrait of her. As he works, 
fet, Presumably the only one to have actually seen Sophie pude 
by), eae May I make a small suggestion? . .. Her nipples were in fact— 
ty 5 . cek before, Martello was making what he calls a metapa sculp- 
ty Bele with ripe corn for hair, artificial pearls for teeth, “real feath- 
“T swan-like neck,” and, temporarily, real fruit for breasts: 
| DONELO; I know you’ll appreciate her breasts. 

R: Oh yes. Are they edible? 
TELLO; Well, you’re not supposed to eat them. (28) 
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Martello and Donner then proceed to argue about whether her breasts v 
like ripe pears or firm young apples. ere 
The nude female, and particularly her breasts, is an important subi 

for the men throughout the play. At the time that Martello was workin oes 
his metaphorical Sophie, Donner had just completed a Venus di Milo ae 
of sugar: 

DONNER: That’s it—help yourself to sugar. 

MARTELLO: I’m not getting any. She’s set too hard. 

DONNER: Knock off one of her nipples. 


MARTELLO: I’d need a chisel. 
DONNER: Wait a minute. I’ll tilt her over. Get the breast into your 


cup, and I] stir her around a bit. (25) 


In the flashback to 1914, when Beauchamp asks Donner why he wants to be 
an artist, he explains: “I heard there were opportunities to meet naked 
women. . . . I had never seen a naked woman, and the way things were go- 
ing I was never likely to. My family owned land” (42). Meanwhile, Martello 
makes plans to work on a nude: “her two breasts will be like two young roes 
that are twins, her neck as a tower of ivory” (47)—as long, one might sup- 
pose, as that of a swan or of the young woman in Magritte’s painting. 
When in 1922 Beauchamp and Martello, abandoning Sophie, decide 
to move to a garret, Donner, who loves her, wishes to continue to live with 
her and care for her on any terms. Sophie, having decided that it is Beau- 
champ she loves, explains to Donner that she can neither take him as her 
lover nor live with him chastely; nor is she able to live alone. But Donner is 
not there. He has gone down to the street five stories below to bid his friends 
good-bye. Blind and not having heard him leave, Sophie assumes that he is 
silently watching her and does not respond to her because even in her grief 
he is playing tricks on her. This assumption, following from her belief that 
jokes and tricks are the stock-in-trade of the three avant-garde artists, greatly 
intensifies her grief.° Finally she says: 
Oh no, there is no way now—I won’t—I won’t—I won’t—N0, J 
won’t...! (Glass panes and wood smash violently. Silence. In tos 
silence, hoofbeats in the street, then her body hitting, a horse 
neighing.) (50) 
Only we know her suicidal thoughts just before her death. The coroner ie 
her death merely a “tragic defenestration” (50). It parallels Donner i 7 
Martello dryly points out: “after a brief [50-year] delay between cc 
one body and another —” (51). 


At the end of the play, Beauchamp chases a fly in the room. uk 
point, the sound of that chase exactly replicates the sounds 
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ut this time, the audience knows that the irregular droning sound is 
op fa fly: “ASD drones. Careful footsteps approach. A board creaks.” The fly 
at 0 peauchamp halts. Then he says to the fly, “Ah! There you are.” He 
alles: quick steps and swats the fly: “Thump.” “Got him,” he says (54). 
deduce, then, that the droning recorded on the tape loop was not Don- 
r, noring but the same pesky fly, and that the footsteps were Donner’s. 
further deduce that unlike Beauchamp, Donner missed the fly, acciden- 
slipped “on what is undeniably a slippery floor” (54), evidently bare as 
Pes painting, and fell through the balustrade to his death. There 
a indication that either Beauchamp or Martello recognizes the exact 


iqilarity between the sound of the fly, the pattern of footsteps, the creak- ` 


"board, Beauchamp’s remark on seeing the fly perched, the thump, and 
0 


-je sounds captured on the tape. When, after having succeeded in killing 


he fy, Beauchamp laughs briefly and then quotes Gloucester’s “As flies to 
anton boys are we to the gods; they kill us for their sport” (54), he says 


wre than he knows. Donner died for a silly reason. 


As Donner’s painting in the art gallery 50 years ago was the obverse of 
kauchamp’s, so Sophie’s probably deliberate fall to her death while griey- 


‘over Beauchamp is the obverse of Donner’s probably accidental fall to 


death while grieving over Sophie. Beauchamp’s “Got him” in the two- 
jye present-day scene that concludes the play is immediately preceded by 


teflashback in which Beauchamp taunts Donner about his Academy paint- 


iof Sophie by suggesting that “poor Donner,” who probably never saw 
‘phie nude, hasn’t got her nipples quite right. As Beauchamp leaves, he 
to Donner conciliatorily: “Poor Sophie. I think you’ve got her, Donner” 
5), Then immediately, now in the present, Beauchamp kills the fly. “Got 
“he says. Donner only got Sophie in his painting; Beauchamp sported 
ther in “real life.” 

Parallels Structure Magritte’s painting as they structure Stoppard’s play. 
k aa painting, the three men seen through the window all look 
iy a three men in the foreground look like the three men in the 
‘hed k ere are three mountains. The two identical-looking, identically 
“ann ae front are equidistant from the center of the painting. The 
i $ ased on symmetries. rivet a 

ihre p ardis play uses the symmetry in the painting in a surprising way: 
du ee in the foreground in the play are like those in the back- 
inven r flashbacks—because they are the same men. Stoppard utilizes 
iss king £ painting’s elements. Thus the two men in the foreground 
net tr 1ta third man but each other. One of them, instead of hold- 
thy. awls for sounds. The other, instead of holding a club, belongs to 
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DONNER: We were no longer accountable. We were artists þ 
tual agreement. yY mu- 
BEAUCHAMP: So was everyone from Praxiteles to Rodin. Ther 
nothing divine about classical standards; it’s just a bigger ae 


(24) 


These parallels and inversions provide a witty response to Magritte And 
like the window/picture parallel in La condition humaine, Stoppard’s làt k 
structure of parallels and inversions calls attention to the problem of ee 
edge. A painting identified as that of a black railing in front of white snow 
might have been that of a white fence with the night sky behind it; what is 
deemed a murder is likely to have been an accident; a sound identified as 
snoring is likely to have been a fly droning. 

In Modern Painters, John Ruskin asks whether a picture of the Alps is 
better the more closely it resembles a window on the Alps and answers yes, 
He argues that if a painter he much admired, J. M. W. Turner, fails to give 
“the impression of . . . a window, that is, of Nature, there must be some- 
thing wrong with Turner.” Even better than Turner, according to Ruskin, is 
nature itself: 

I believe any sensible person would change his pictures, however 
good, for windows. . . . Why not give up this whole science of Mock- 
ery at once, since its only virtue is in representing facts, and it can- 
not, at best, represent them completely . . . why not keep to the 
facts, to real fields, and hills, and men...? (171-76) 


Unlike Ruskin, Stoppard and Magritte do not believe we have that choice; 
we cannot know facts apart from our representations of them. 

In Artist Descending a Staircase, the characters’ representations of reality 
profoundly affect the course of their lives. They determine which of the 
_ men Sophie has an affair with. They prevent Beauchamp and Martello from 
learning how Donner died. As Sophie misinterprets the silence in the room 
before her death, so the men misinterpret the sounds in the room before 
Donner’s death. Beauchamp works with tape loops that deliberately deceive: 
he simulates a ping-pong match between Lloyd George and Clara Bow and 
a chess game between Jack Dempsey and Lenin. But the possibility that a 
chance recording might be misleading as well does not occur to either r 

Like the men in the play, we never learn the truth about which of fe 
artists stood in front of the painting Sophie describes, but we do reason : 
surmise that her death was a suicide and more surely conclude D 
died trying to kill a fly. This knowledge that Stoppard provides us 1° vd e 
sistent with the epistemological implications of the play.® It sets uS x nie 
the perception/ creation problem. The play, in that respect, become 
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sini window, complying with what poet Steve McCaffery conve- 
i ermed “fenestrational necessity.” This “necessity” may arise not only 
a pard’s inherent conservatism but from a desire to provide yet an- 
om ae inversion of Magritte’s painting, 

a rit have identified the killer in Magritte’s painting as Fantomas, 
, diabolical criminal who never got caught, “a devil who could enter 
“ough any keyhole and commit lurid and brilliant crimes without leaving 
P. Crime was a sport [like that of the gods?] at which he excelled” 
blik 48). Fantomas was the creation of Pierre Souvestre and Marcel 
I who, in a period of over two years just before the outbreak of World 
fe rI, created 32 volumes of very popular Fantomas murder mysteries. Ad- 
ionally, Louis Feuillade directed five Fantomas films in the same period. 


‘gablik calls the first period of Magritte’s paintings, 1925-30, Vépoque de 


ict 


“ fintomas because the influence of Fantomas stories and films was strongly 
“ident in his work (42). Gablik’s identification of L’assassin with the 
| imtomas stories leads her to identify the men in the foreground as detec- 


lies, This identification is not evident from the painting itself; detectives 
donot customarily work with clubs and nets. Thus, I believe that Stoppard’s 
Wyisnot only a response to Magritte’s picture but also to Gablik’s identifi- 
aion of the assassin in the painting as Fantomas and of his assailants as 
ittectives.” 

Inhis book on Magritte, Patrick Waldberg writes: 


Fantomas the Terrible, the Emperor of Crime, multiplies his ex- 
ploits, eludes every trap laid for him, laughs in the face of Justice 
and, uncaught, unpunished, slips away into the anonymity of 
night... . He strikes the innocent, murders without motive. .. . 
Above all else, he is not identifiable. “Fantomas! Impossible to say ex- 
actly, to know precisely who... Fantomas is.” (12) 


‘tppard, it seems, represents him as a fly, the motiveless killer of the inno- 

“Donner, a killer the artists never even suspect. 

li onting to the relationship between Fantomas and Magritte’s paint- 

! 6 Waldberg observes: 

the first target Fantomasian fiction singles out for aggression is the 

identity of persons and things. [Fantomas] is in fact always someone 

other than himself [and] to a lesser degree, this confusion of iden- 

uty extends also to Juve [the detective] and Fandor [the reporter]. ... 

| i Atude and ambiguity cling not only to persons, they adhere to 
ngs too... a door is not necessarily an exit, it can be a false door; 
s window is a dummy window. . . . Fantomas, to sum it up, draws 
€ mind away from the here and now, leads it elsewhere. (17) 
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This account might as well have been written about Artist Descending noe 
case, where a black railing and white snow might have been a whiter tair. 
ence 


and black night, a murderer might have been a fly, flashbacks draw us n 
wa 


from here and now, and Stoppard’s imagination drags us away from wh 
the eye sees in Magritte’s painting. at 


NOTES 


1 For conceptual similarities, see especially Kier Elam. The first to point o 
the relationship of After Magritte specifically to L’assassin menacé was Wendel] S 
Harris. In both the painting and the play, a woman lies face up on a raised sue 
face, apparently dead and draped with a towel. In the painting the towel coy. 
ers only her neck; in the play it covers all but her feet and head, and she wears 
a bathing cap. In the painting she is young, but not in the play. In the paint. 
ing two men wear bowler hats; in the play a bowler hat rests on the woman’s 
stomach. In the painting there is a gramophone with an old-fashioned horn on 
a table; in the play it is in a pile of furniture at rear. In the painting three men 
face forward through a large window at rear; in the play we see a helmeted po- 
lice constable through the window. Stoppard’s indebtedness to this Magritte 
painting is, I argue, even greater in Artist Descending a Staircase. 

2 See especially Katherine E. Kelly, who also suggests Stoppard’s possible 
indebtedness to Samuel Beckett’s Krapp’s Last Tape and All That Fall. I might 
add that the bickering of old Beauchamp and Martello evokes Waiting for Godot: 


BEAUCHAMP: Cynic! 
MARTELLO: Geriatric! 
BEAUCHAMP: Murderer! (Artist 4) 


VLADIMIR: Moron! 

ESTRAGON: Vermin! 

VLADIMIR: Abortion! 

ESTRAGON: Morpion! 

VLADIMIR: Sewer-rat! 

ESTRAGON: Curate! 

VLADIMIR: Cretin! 

ESTRAGON: (with finality). Crritic! (Godot 49) 


: w: 
3 Page references are to Artist Descending a Staircase and Where Are They No 


Two Plays for Radio, 1973. d some- 

4 In 1988, following requests for permission to stage the play, Stoppa” merely 
what reluctantly (and idly) reissued the original version, tO which re sees 
added staging directions that the text and practical considerations ‘diminishes 
suggest (Stoppard, author’s note). Any staging, however, necessarily a the vi- 
the interest of the play and its relationship to Magritte, not by aeaa 8 ness 
sual relationship to the painting (it does not), but by diminishing i radio play 
of the examination of epistemology that both the painting and t res ing nee 
entail. See Guralnick for'an elaboration of the ways in which any : A he at 
essarily diminishes the play (297-98). Most especially, any staging 


4 
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members “see”; they are not given to understand that we are all essen- 
gienc€ ‘he position of the blind Sophie. 

ia the play, Stoppard seems to chide avant-garde artists for their use of 

r Pial and want of skill. He borrows their perceptions, but those men 

p Eons by name and those to whom he alludes are never suggested to be 


ng other than pranksters. Stoppard, of course, has been charged with the 
mself. But he aligns himself with Donner: 


a 

| he me 

~ pvt 

i a himse 

k Donner is me. I’m a very square, conservative and traditional sort of mind. 
| absolutely think that Beauchamp’s tapes are rubbish, and I think that 

| what Donner says about them is absolutely true. I think that when Donner 
says that much of modern art is the mechanical expression of a very 
simple idea which might have occurred to an intelligent men in his bath 


and be forgotten in the business of drying between his toes, that is me. 
(qtd. in Mayne 37) 


‘Guralnick argues that in hearing the play on radio we cannot know whether 
| pe critical sound effect was, in fact, made by “a humming insect or by an ac- 
| wr feigning sleep” (287). More likely, it was made electronically. In any case, 
“heaudience’s lack of knowledge (or, I Suspect, even consideration) of how the 
wind was made is irrelevant. The play is indeed full of verbal references to other 
“tists, including Stoppard’s self-reference in Martello’s lines: “My brain is on 
“illying trapeze that outstrips all the possibilities of action. Mental acrobatics, 
| katchamp—I have achieved nothing but mental acrobatics—nothing!” (8). But 
tteaction of the play never leads us outside its frame. Stoppard said of the play: 
‘Thad this thought about this tape gag where we play a tape at the beginning 
‘nd 75 minutes later we’d peg it off by showing that the whole thing had been, 
‘sitwere, misinterpreted” (qtd. in Mayne 36). In other words, what Beauchamp 
[ad Martello took to be snoring was in fact a fly buzzing. The play, as Stoppard 
‘plains, is built around and utterly depends on this surprise joke ending (34, 
4) itis, for the audience, a recognition, the solution to the murder mystery 
tt structures the play. 

__ Gablik’s book was originally published in 1970 and was well known. She 
Motes a Fantomas scenario written by Magritte a year or two after he painted 
Ssassin, The Story resonates with Stoppard’s play: 


| A Theatrical Event. . . . As soon as he has cleared the door, Juve [the 
| €tective in the Fantomas stories] realizes that his precautions were un- 
necessary: Fantomas is close by, sleeping deeply. In a matter of seconds 
| Juve has tied up the sleeper. . . . Juve, in the highest of spirits, pronounces 


q 


_ Some regrettable words, They cause the prisoner to start. He wakes up, 


k and once awake, Fantomas is no longer Juve’s captive. (qtd. in Gablik 48) 
auc 3 A £ 

iy hamp and Martello, in their detective work, infer that the sleeping Donner 
Maly th a start by the entrance of one of the two of them. The creature 


it 
a responsible for Donner’s death, following his cheery “Ah! There you 


udes capture. 
j 


| 


i 
i 
$ 
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fe Dual Endings of Toni Morrison’s 
Beloved 


MARY PANICCIA CARDEN 


One of the great moments of ideological negotiation in any work 
occurs in the choice of a resolution for the various services it pro- 
vides. Narrative outcome is one place where transindividual assump- 
tions and values are most clearly visible, and where the word “con- 
vention” is found resonating between its literary and social mean- 

_ ings. Any artistic resolution . . . can, with greater or lesser success, 

“attempt an ideological solution to the fundamental contradictions 
that animate the work. Any resolution can have traces of the con- 
flicting materials that have been processed within it. It is where 
Subtexts and repressed discourses can throw up one last flare of 
meaning; it is where the author may side-step and displace attention 
from the materials that a work has made available. 

—Rachel Blau DuPlessis (3) 
an There is alwa hi rei esting at stake than a clear reso- 
lan: ition fe YS somet mg more Loter es i g a eee eee 

eee a novel. I’m interested in survival—who ae 
Styl Where a and why—and I would like to chart a course t a suggests 
Jre ay e dangers are and where the safety might be. I do not want 
Out with easy answers to complex questions. 
itot —Toni Morrison (qtd. in McKay 402) 


“y 
a i oad 
se Writers, Rachel Blau DuPlessis argues in Writing Beyond the End- 

Mt ro ch Out and project possibilities “beyond” restrictive plots cen- 


ance and directed toward domesticity. She defines “writing be- 
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yond the ending” as “the transgressive invention of narrative strategies tip 
that express critical dissent from dominant narrative” and fashion : at a 4 
that “denies or reconstructs seductive patterns of feeling that are alan it 
mandated, internally policed, hegemonically poised” (5). For Toni Nise y qok 
an African American woman addressing a “dominant narrative” in a jing 
black women have been secondary or invisible, “writing beyond the XA ant 
ing” means interrogating the historical implications that romance assumes 4e% 
when infused with ideologies of race. In her Pulitzer Prize-winning novel zand 


Beloved, intersecting narratives of romance and slavery lead to dual endings ant 
which, in their refusal of resolution, represent the double dilemmas of di- “evel 
vergent narrative perspectives and goals. ands 

Most of the voluminous commentary produced on Beloved since its pub- api 
lication in 1987 approaches the novel as a meditation on the enduring re- giat 
percussions of slavery as personified in the character Beloved, with a sub- tons 
stantial portion of the criticism focused on the text’s negotiations of female esa 


identity, subjectivity, and embodiment and on its treatment of mother/ mitic 
daughter bonds.! Although these readings have shed light on key aspects of yap 


Morrison’s project in Beloved, they often overlook her placement of this the- oft 
matic side-by-side with the emergence of a romantic heterosexual couple. i 

Morrison devotes significant textual space and energy to the relationship —_‘Hor 
between Sethe and Paul D, but many critics relegate the romance strandof q 
the novel to the status of subplot. While much of the criticism on Beloved —¢ 
approaches it primarily as a story of the consequences of slavery and only n 
secondarily as a romance story, I will argue that the novel demands tobe | p 
read with both narrative lines in the foreground, and that this double- Pain 
sidedness produces contradictions and oppositions that are never more “hot 
powerfully problematic than in Morrison’s choices for narrative outcome. 


The novel’s action concludes with the projection of a happily-ever-after ro Aa i 
mance scenario for Sethe and Paul D, a scenario loaded with possibilities 
for both resistance and reinscription of the gender role expectations that 
have consistently failed them. Morrison then writes “beyond” this ten uously E 
romantic ending by writing another. Beloved ends twice: first with the = : 
struction of new domestic arrangements at 124 Bluestone Road, then pa 

the deconstruction of Beloved. That these two endings with their cont! 


‘ : Met arately | 
dictory moyements—coming together and flying apart—sit S° sol | 
together indicates the novel’s ambivalent investment in the heter Ea 

and meaning. p 


couple as the site where history assumes its shape 

Romance plot is central to this and many other novels beca 
tions as a “trope for the sex-gender system as a whole” (DuPlessis > ctivities- 
normalized expectations and rules that mold male and female me family, 
In the heterosexual couple, DuPlessis suggests, “the organization £ 
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and marriage, of sexuality, and of the division of all sorts of labor 
er’ (1) come together, establishing the basic unit of “natural” hu- 
ations and interactions. Traditional romance plots ground gen- 
ae in the e Po home, Pe that serve as both the 
i g ground and the ion, nr aaa E of e heterosexual couple. 
n Elspeth Probyn Ae alien crea locale as a “place that 
jesetting for a particular event —where place” signifies “both a discur- 
dl nondiscursive arrangement which holds a gendered event”—she 
mhe home” as “the most obvious example” (178). Place and event, 
E do not always or completely mesh; the material and discursive sur- 
ands of differently configured houses, for instance, may provoke or pre- 
apri cular expressions of sexuality, may energize or disguise specific 
giations of gender roles. These “lived contradictions of place and event” 
‘aonstrate that “discourses are negotiated. Individuals live in complex 
ws and differentiate the pull of events” (182). Uneven or unsteady in- 
_wcions of place and event produce competing structures for interpret- 
‘qetperience. In this context, Morrison asks us to think about the mean- 
gofromance in fractured, endangered, and illusory spaces of domestic- 


sls 
* end 
er 
ap incl 


= 


_ Hortense Spillers observes that 


domesticity appears to gain its power by way of a common origin of 
cultural fictions that are grounded in the specificity of proper 
names, more exactly, a patronymic, which, in turn, situates those 
persons it “covers” in a particular place. (72) 


qin this American economy of gender-production, enslaved Africans’ 
“ofthe indigenous name/land provides a metaphor of displacement 
poe human and cultural features and relations, including the displace- 
E genitalia, the female’s and the male’s desire that engenders 
b ). Within the slave system, as Angela Davis points out, slavehold- 


a aside their orthodox sexist attitudes except for purposes of re- 
Ben. If Black women were hardly “women” in the accepted 
e, the slave system also discouraged male supremacy 1n Black 
tea "+ Since Black women as workers could not be treated as the 
f a sex” or the “housewife,” Black men could not be candi- 
Bate figure of “family head” and certainly not for “family 
hoe” 8) 
fan): 
Ptive 3 ; ) 
k body is rendered genderless; Africans 
W- : i 
then oA, diasporic plight marked a theft of the body—a wi ape 
"+. Severing of the captive body from its motive will, i 
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tive desire. Under these conditions, we lose at least gender di 

ence in the outcome, and the female body and the male bod: soe 
a territory of cultural and political maneuver, not at all ane 
lated, gender-specific. (Spillers 67) genderre- 


Within the parameters of slavery, romantic and generative outcomes of lo 

and desire are thwarted, redirected, stolen; therefore, for many Pani 
slaves, to experience freedom means to recouple domestic places ane 
events. Such a goal, Morrison makes clear, serves a number of interests, not 


all of them desirable. 


“THE LAST OF THE SWEET HOME MEN”: 
ROMANCE AND REMEMORY 


ecause Paul D acts as spokesperson for and conveyor of the novel’s 

movement toward romance, I will trace out the ways his character is 
both embedded in and shut out of dominant gender/power arrangements.” 
Having lived as a wanderer in America, displaced and out of place every- 
where he goes, Paul D is acutely aware of slavery’s success in severing of 
men from family. After the Civil War, 


odd clusters and strays of Negroes wandered the black roads and 
cowpaths from Schenectady to Jackson. .. . Some of them were run- 
ning from family that could not support them, some to family, 
some were running from dead crops, dead kin, life threats, and 
took-over land . . . configurations and blends of families of women 
and children, while elsewhere, solitary, hunted and hunting for, 
were men, men, men. Forbidden public transportation, chased by 
debt and filthy “talking sheets,” they followed secondary routes, 
scanned the horizon for signs and counted heavily on each other. 
Silent, except for social courtesies, when they met one another they 
neither described nor asked about the sorrow that drove them from 
one place to another. (Morrison 52-53) 


In American culture, “man” signifies head of household, protector ae 
and children, giver of the law, guardian of culture. But black men, as ve 
ers driven to “secondary routes,” had no such foundation on which to oe 
identity. Pursued and punished as a trespasser in culture, Paul D Pee 
the trajectory of his life not as a progression toward settlement, oe oh 
and stability but rather as a set of botched escapes, 4 series of failures : Jan 
“uncaught” (268). A “dark ragged figure” (113) against a blossom 
he cannot “love” or claim as his own (268), he figures Pe 
(non)position of the black man in America.* 

Paul D grew up on a farm called “Sweet Home” as 
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ebrothers » sold to [John] Garner and kept there . . . for twenty 
Pno). For “family” he had his brothers Paul A and Paul F, bis friends 


as d Sixo, “Baby Suggs in the kitchen, a boss who showed them how 
ead a listened to what they had to say. A mistress who made their 
Be ever raised her voice” (219). In this “cradle” (219), he lived as 
a am Rous child of benevolent white parents, embedded in hierarchies 
? ae d those of patriarchal family. Paul D Garner, however, is not a 
st rather one in a group of “Pauls” belonging to a man named Gar- 
“ns inherit manhood with patrilineage; Paul D borrows a provisional 


„ndorder manhood from a master who allows his slaves to 
gûl 


correct [him], even defy him. To invent ways of doing things; to see 
what was needed and attack it without permission. To buy a mother, 
choose a horse or a wife, handle guns, even learn reading. (125) 


mied the privileges that signify manhood, Paul D performs a carefully 
sdiated script of male behavior. 

Although Paul D wants and needs to believe that “in [his] relationship 
‘hCamer was true metal” (125), the text makes clear that the benefits of 
xttHome manhood accrue to Garner, who “brag[s]” while “other farm- 


shake] their heads in warning”: 


“Yall got boys,” he told them... .” Now at Sweet Home, my 
niggers is men every one of em. Bought em thataway, raised em 
thataway. Men every one. ; 

‘Beg to differ, Garner. Ain’t no nigger men.” 

"Not if you scared, they ain’t.” Garner’s smile was wide. “But if 
Joua man yourself, you’ll want your niggers to be men too.” 

Twouldn’t have no nigger men round my wife.” 

3 Itwas the reaction Garner loved and waited for. “Neither would 
, he said. “Neither would I,” and there was always a pause before 
the neighbor, or stranger, or peddler, or brother-in-law or whoever 
twas got the meaning. Then a fierce argument, sometimes a fight, 
Garner came home bruised and pleased, having demonstrated 
b more time what a real Kentuckian was: one tough enough and 

‘tt enough to make and call his own niggers men. (10-11) 

‘n : 

hugs his superior manhood through superior oner DiR That 
ES enS belonged to the definers—not the defined (190) eni Ta 
Prac! is refracted from the authority of white OWMETSIND OS 
“tite ent after Garner’s death. Paul D discovers the arbitrary nature 


m » . “ 
She cts and calling when “schoolteacher” arrives to put the place 


os, Ke (29 . 
“ty ee After a horrifically failed escape attempt chained and teth- 


Wagon that will lead him away from the only “Home” he knows, 


g 


f 
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it is borne in on Paul D that a rooster named Mister is endowed th 
individuality, autonomy, and even manhood denied to him: he 


Mister was allowed to be and stay what he was. . . . Even if 

cooked him you’d be cooking a rooster named Mister. But ae 
no way I'd ever be Paul D again, living or dead. Schoolteache: 
changed me. I was something else and that something else was ie 
than a chicken sitting in the sun on a tub. (72) S 


In the work prison at Alfred, Georgia, Paul D lives not in a “Sweet 
Home” that mimics normative family but in a “grave,” a ditch “into which 
wooden boxes had been fitted” (106), in a condition of living death de- 
signed to erase manhood and humanity. There, “everything belonged to 
the men who had the guns . . . each one of whom he could snap like a twig 
if he wanted to. Men who knew their manhood lay in their guns” (162). 
Completely subject to the physically weaker white guards, the prisoners oc- 
cupy the abjected position of powerless women. Their feminization is 
graphically illustrated in the abuse they suffer each morning: 


Kneeling in the mist they waited for the whim of a guard, or two, or 
three. Or maybe all of them wanted it. Wanted it from one prisoner 
in particular or none—or all. 
“Breakfast? Want some breakfast, nigger?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Hungry, nigger?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Here you go.” 
Witnessing this ritual for the first time, Paul D vomits, and “an observing 
guard smashed his shoulder with the rifle and the engaged one decided to 
skip the new man for the time being” (108). Although the novel does not 
record events of subsequent mornings, itis clear that Paul D must have en- 
dured this violation. And because in America he is always subject to the a 
of white men—with or without guns—he always occupies this position © 
powerlessness and coercion. 

The lessons he learns from schoolteacher a By 
“love just a little bit” (45), to guard against loss through disengagement: i a 
the time he arrives at Sethe’s house, he does not “believe he could a 
a woman—any woman—for over two out of three months . . - e 
when he got ready was the only way he could convince himself that he? (10) 
no longer have to sleep, pee, eat or swing a sledge hammer in cba ieee 
While it is not difficult to understand Paul D’s evasion of any kind p seems 
proving his freedom by “walking off” from the houses of black or women 
to position themas keepers of the “chains” that bind him. To Paul™> 


nd in Alfred teach him to 
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į potential for inscription within the gendered positions defined 


e—husband and father, protector and provider—and acted out 
j re domestic hierarchies of the home. But his tendency to “house fits”— 
ah 


epres 


on lassy anger men sometimes feel when a woman’s house begins to bind 
tie i i 
| A when they want to yell and break something or at least run off” 


3) _teflects the domestic perils that romantic scripts hold for black men. 
quse women remain stationary—in houses—they represent not only the 
aileges but also the dangers attendant upon being attached to place, fixed 
jdefined in the bounds of locale. Denied jobs, votes, voice, and justice, 
shard to be the hero of a romance plot. “House fits” are symptomatic of 
isgap between place and event, of the discomfort of dominant models of 


mance. f 
Travel affords Paul D an alternative power over place, exempting him 


„im the gender arrangements embedded in domestic spaces and policed 
‘white culture. Morrison has said that she envisions the traveling black 


» 66 


mas “truly masculine,” “a man who’s stretching . . . he’s going all the way 
ithin his own mind and within whatever his outline might be” (qtd. in 
voks 96). Addressing this model of black manhood, bell hooks remarks 
ta‘though the travelling man repudiates being a patriarchal provider, he 


_Hesnot necessarily repudiate male domination” (96). In an attempt, per 


haps, to mediate these competing aspects of Paul D’s character—his need 
irfreedom and for “male domination”—Morrison endows him with an 


“most preternaturally sensitive and understanding disposition. While this 


‘taracter-content makes him an attractive and sympathetic figure, it poses 
ficulties for readers attempting to reconcile his dehumanizing experi- 
 'xesand feelings of nonidentity with the capacity for empathy that he has 
keteloped when he arrives at 124 Bluestone Road.‘ We know that as a result 
fhis unspeakable past, he has “shut down a generous portion of his head, 
“erating on the part that helped him walk, eat, sleep, sing. If he could do 
a things—with a little work and a little sex thrown in—he asked for no 
ere He keeps “the rest” in a “tobacco tin buried in his chest where 
| Cart used to be. Its lid rusted shut” (72-73). 
Yen Without a “red heart” and 
Hot even trying, he had become the kind of man who could walk 
to a house and make the women cry. Because with him, in his 
Presence, they could. There was something blessed in his manner. 
Omen saw him and wanted to weep—to tell him that their chest 
urt and their knees did too. Strong women and wise saw him and 
told him things they only told each other. (17) 


h 

Up ; ; 

thy ` blessedness on the one hand facilitates relationships outside the 
flected barriers raised between men and women, but on the other 


êri 
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hand gives him a certain advantage because the telling is not reciprocal 
he keeps his secrets. His blessedness does, however, balance his walking sae 
walking into houses, he gives women relief and outlet. Creating Paul Das 
“embodied kindness” (Fields 161), a man women are drawn to on an $ 
stinctual level, Morrison will not allow the reader to simply dismiss him whee 
that understanding fails. As we will see, this move indicates the depth of the 
novel’s investment in Paul D, the extent of its need for what he offers. 

Paul D’s blessedness also helps to justify his intervention into the dy- 
namics of Sethe’s household. Moments after his arrival, he drives the “baby 
ghost”—the presence of Sethe’s dead daughter—out of her house. Break- 
ing up with violence and “a loud male voice” (37) the family composed of 
Sethe, the baby ghost, and Sethe’s living daughter Denver, Paul D assumes 
the male role of protector before he understands the nature of the haunt- 
ing or whether Sethe wants or needs protection from it. He forces the baby 
ghost out and, “standing in the place he had made” (39), lays claim to Sethe 
and attempts to establish a more normative family structure. 

As “the last of the Sweet Home men” (9), Paul D offers Sethe “a life” 
(46) through a romance that builds on and reshapes their shared past; with 
him to support her, he promises, she can “go as far inside as you need to, 
I'll hold your ankles. Make sure you get back out” (46). For Sethe, who 
takes as her “day’s serious work” the task of “beating back the past” (73), 
the prospect of remembering directed at the future is new. “Her brain was 
not interested in the future. Loaded with the past and hungry for more, it 
left her no room to imagine, let alone plan for, the next day” (70). Sethe’s 
agonized history takes up all her psychic space: she is “full” of terrible memo- 
ries, of “two boys with mossy teeth, one sucking on [her] breast the other 
holding [her] down” while schoolteacher “watch[es] and writ[es] it up 
(70), of schoolteacher’s voice instructing his nephews to “line up” her “hu- 
man characteristics” beside her “animal ones” (193) in their daily lessons. 
All memory, however, circulates around the moment she cut the throat of 
her infant daughter and attempted to kill her other children when school- 
teacher appeared at 124 to reclaim them after their escape from Sweet 
Home. The unbearable weight of these memories is the measure of 


. d in; to 
what it took to drag the teeth of that saw under the little chin; r 
her face § 


feel the baby blood pump like oil in her hands; to hold Fay iil 
her head would stay on; to squeeze her so she could abso! 
the death spasms that shot through that adored body. 


nothing as W* 
all the immediacy ° 


safe” 
Although Sethe “work[s] hard to remember as close to s was 


(6), she lives these profoundly visceral memories with 
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noment; they fill and shape her life. Paul D’s offer of supported memory 
the! ds the possibility of another kind of shape. 
eyed by the “temptation to trust and remember” (38), Sethe begins 
believe that history can be brought under control and made “bearable 
- pecause it was his as well—to tell, to refine and tell again” (99). She posits 
this collaborative retelling as an orderinducing narrative act aimed toward 
| ontrol of the past and resolution of historical trauma. But, while each 
hares with the other haunting details of unspeakably painful pasts, both 
leave conspicuous gaps in their stories, gaps containing experiences that 
all outside the gendered expectations of romance. Sethe does not reveal 
| that she chose infanticide of her “crawling already?” baby over allowing her 
` obe lost in slavery. Paul D does not speak of his “tobacco tin” or of Alfred, 
Georgia. Sethe recognizes that there are “things neither knew about the 
aher—the things neither had word-shapes for” but believes that these 
hings will “come in time” (99). 
Against this hope stands her experience of the past as a locale that con- 
imes to structure identity, which “comes back whether we want it to or 
mot’ (14), in the form of “rememory.” “Rememory” differs from “memory” 
_inits active force independent of the rememberer. Sethe explains: 


what I remember is a picture floating around out there outside my 
head . . . even if I don’t think it, even if I die, the picture of what I 
did, or knew, or saw is still out there. Right in the place where it 
happened. (36) 


_ Therefore, she dedicates herself to “the job . . . of keeping [Denver] from 
| le past that was still waiting for her” (42). She tells her daughter that 


where I was before I came here, that place is real. It’s never going 
away. Even if the whole farm—every tree and grass blade of it dies .. . 
ifyou go there—you who never was there . . . and stand in the place 
where it was, it will happen again. . . . Because even though it’s all 
ever—all over and done with—it’s going to always be there waiting 
for you. (36) 


| 

| teh the borders and defining characteristics of the place of dehuman- 
Main vA have vanished from sight, its affects and effects—its event—re- 
ad Moy 1s remembered but is more than a memory; its immediacy 
| erial consequences resist resolution. 

ther Present poses its own impediments to Paul D’s desire to put to- 
“ty, Duclear family. Denver “prefer[s] the venomous baby to him any 
Ther $), resenting his usurpation of the ghost’s space, his appropriation 
| other, and his ownership of a past that excludes her. Sethe wrestles 
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with the conflicting demands of daughter and lover, but insists that herfi 
rst 


responsibility is to Denver. Paul D, however, argues that 


it’s not about choosing somebody over her—it’s making space for 
somebody along with her. You got to say it. And if you say it a 
mean it, then you also got to know you can’t gag me. There’s no 
way I’m going to hurt her or not take care of what she need if I can 
but I can’t be told to keep my mouth shut if she’s acting ugly. (45) 


If he is to assume the respect and authority afforded the man of the house 
Sethe and Denver must perform their roles accordingly. But, because they 
have grown accustomed to a family composed of women not subject to the 
authority of fathers or husbands, Paul D’s imposition of romantic space over 
a space of alternative domesticity remains difficult and uneasy.” 


BELOVED: REMEMORY AND DISREMEMBERED HISTORY 


rives to do what the ghost could not. Her narrative strand confronts the 
romance strand with the interference that “rememory” poses to “memory,” 
the crucial problem underlying romantic remembering. Textual evidence 
supports her existence on three interconnected planes. She is the “true-to- 
life presence of the baby” (119) that Paul D drove out, returned in the flesh 
to reclaim her place in the family and possibly to mete out punishment for 
her death. She is also an African girl, a child who survived the Middle Pas- 
sage only to be “locked up by some whiteman for his own purposes, and 
never let out the door” (119). After his death, she finds her way to the house 
on Bluestone Road where she mistakes Sethe for the mother who either 
died and was thrown overboard or committed suicide by jumping off the 
ship during the passage from Africa. Although she appears approximately 
18 or 19 years old, the violent interruption of her family by the slave 
economy has left her stunted, fixed to the moment her mother went into 
the sea without acknowledging her. Finally, Beloved is the material manifes- 
tation of the “sixty million and more” Africans lost on the Middle Passag® 
as well as the uncounted numbers “disremembered and unaccounted for 
(274) in American slavery, whose stories and names will never be ee 
As the embodiment of these unspeakable losses, she interrupts W r 
Caroline Rody terms Sethe and Paul D’s “mutual talking cure” (99), ing 
amelioration of history through romance. d around 
Until Beloved’s arrival at 124, the novel had been structure e 
the reunion of Sethe and Paul D and their negotiations for a net d 
order. Her plot gradually loosens and finally dismantles this narrative # 


le as a new family structure begins to tentatively coalesce, Beloved ar 
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(hifting relations between characters, their views of domestic locales, and 
f „expressions of memory. Beloved’s presence exacerbates Paul D’s sense 
hei! anly powerlessness while simultaneously calling on him to act as a 
Bie figure to another resistant daughter. 

He wanted her out, but Sethe had let her in and he couldn’t put 
her out of a house that wasn’t his. It was one thing to beat up a 
ghost, quite another to throwa helpless coloredgirl out in territory 
infected by the Klan. (66) 


“athe, perhaps mindful of her own torturous journey to a fragile kind of 
feedom, insists on defending Beloved from the dangers of being “a 
 loredwoman roaming the roads with anything God made liable to jump 
~ onyou” (67-68). She sees Beloved as “nice girl company for Denver” (67) 
adis “flattered by [her] open, quiet devotion” (57); the “company of this 
weet, if peculiar, guest pleased [Sethe] the way a zealot pleases his teacher” 
61). While Sethe wants Paul D “in her life” and works to “launch her newer, 
wonger life with a tender man” (99), she refuses to sacrifice Beloved to his 
eed to be the man of the family. Disregarding his reservations and accept- 
g Beloved into her home, Sethe diverts the priorities of the household 
way from maintenance of the romantic couple, sure she has “milk enough 
brall” (100). 

Immediately prior to Beloved’s appearance, Denver had shown signs of 
lenting in her animosity for Paul D. But as she cares for Beloved and pro- 
tcs her from Sethe’s dangerous love and from the thing that “can come 
ight on in the yard” (205) and prompt her to kill her children, Denver 
fonstructs her own alternative domesticity. Accomplishing a measure of au- 
ltonty as Beloved’s caretaker, she attempts to disconnect from the new fa- 

nilial hierarchies at 124. Because “nothing was out there that this sister-girl 
| et provide in abundance: a racing heart, dreaminess, society, danger, 
ae (76), Denver “plot[s]” (121) to arrange the household to provide 
Tal Moments that she is “pulled into view y Beloved s interested, un- 
ome] De Under that gaze, she feels her “skin dissolv[e] ... and [be- 
ce 8 band bright. . . . She floated near but outside her own body, feel- 
“ay” ne and intense at the same time. Needing nothing. Being what there 
ieh 8). These moments provide escape from the molds of identity that 
nn -sen forced on her throughout her life: slow and silent daughter of 
i h Jécted mother, outsider cut off from the love and approval of others. 


bane, back to the original hunger [is] impossible” (118), so Denver clings 
iy 7 Oved and waits for the return of her missing father, the “angel man” 
could look at you and tell where you hurt and . . . fix it too” (208). 


Me 
n Halle finally makes his way home, he will “help [her] watch out for 
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Ma’am and anything come in the yard” (207). Restoring Halle’s patern 
authority, Denver imagines a properly ordered family safe from the un 
dictable force of rememory, a home protected from violent sro T 
the past. 

For her part, Beloved recognizes none of the male-centered domestic 
ideals that the other characters take, to one degree or another, for granted 
Her overwhelming need for her mother’s love exceeds the boundaries of 
nuclear family: “Sethe was licked, tasted, eaten by Beloved’s eyes. Like a 
familiar, she hovered, never leaving the room Sethe was in unless required 
and told to” (57). Her touch, “no heavier than a feather,” is “loaded, never. 
theless, with desire,” and her gaze contains a “bottomless longing. Some 
plea barely in control” (58). Ignoring the other family members’ attempts 
to enforce their domestic norms, Beloved pursues a kind of symbiosis with 
Sethe, a relationship that will ultimately eliminate all other contact. Sethe 
“is the one I need,” she tells Denver, “you can go but she is the one I have to 
have” (76). 124, she says, is “the place I am” (123). In Beloved’s infantile 
“romance,” the figure of her mother reflects her vision of selfhood. Because 
her desire for Sethe is for an impossible reversal of loss and because her 
fragile sense of identity depends on the equation of Sethe-mother-self hold- 
ing, she lives in constant danger of falling out of existence. She has “two 
dreams: exploding, and being swallowed” and has “difficult[y] keeping her 
head on her neck, her legs attached to her hips when she is by herself” 
(133). Sethe gradually directs more of her attention to the urgency of 
Beloved’s needs, and the severed bond of the past takes precedence over 
the romantic bond that provides for the future. As Sethe “feed[s]” (58) Be- 
loved with stories of her past, the context and purpose of remembering 
shift to accommodate the demands of a voracious history; it becomes ap- 
parent that “they were a family somehow and [Paul D] was not the head of 
it” (132). 

This disruption and redirection is reflected in Paul D’s steadily ing cae 
ing sense of restless discomfort. Made uneasy by Beloved’s “shining’—"” 
his experience a sure sign of “arous[al]” (64)—he finds the stability of ie 
erosexual romance increasingly compromised by her presence. Even es 
he knows that she is “moving” him (114) out of the domestic spaces of | 
he remains strangely helpless to stop her as she “force[s]” (116) him» 
the cold house and unable to resist her when she comes in the night an 
says: 

; call me 

“You have to touch me. On the inside part. And you have to man- 

my name.” . . . If he trembled like Lot’s wife and felt some se athy; 

ish need to see the nature of the sin behind him, feel a syMP 
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erhaps, for the cursing cursed, or want to hold it in his arms out of 
respect for the connection between them, he too would be lost. 
“Call me my name. 
“No.” 
“Please call it. I'll go if you call it.” 
“Beloved.” He said it, but she did not go. She moved closer with 
a footfall he didn’t hear and he didn’t hear the whisper that the 
flakes of rust made either as they fell away from the seams of his 
tobacco tin. So when the lid gave he didn’t know it. What he knew 
was that when he reached the inside part he was saying, “Red heart. 
Red heart,” over and over again. (117) 


{though the nature of the “connection” between Paul D and Beloved, who 
ively dislike each other, is not specified, it emerges when Beloved’s emp- 
ines—caused by the dismemberment of her family in slavery—meets Paul 
Ds emptiness—caused by a similar lacuna in identity. As this connection 
sults from historical trauma, the sexual act seems to signify possibilities 
brreencountering the past. It pries open his tobacco tin to expose the red 
wart secreted within, performing a “bodily cure” (Smith 348) for the dis- 
we of history. 

Later, Paul D remarks that Beloved “‘reminds [him] of something... 
klike, [he is] supposed to remember’” (234), and equates his “coupling” 
sith her with 


oe 


a brainless urge to stay alive. Each time she came, pulled up her 
skirts, a life hunger overwhelmed him and he had no more control 
over it than over his lungs. And afterward, beached and gobbling 
air, in the midst of repulsion and personal shame, he was thankful 
too for having been escorted to some ocean-deep place he once be- 
longed to. (264) 


iy 'epeated implications of a perilous but essential encounter with 
iat Suggest that sex with Beloved stages Paul D’s necessary engagement 
avoided history and therefore leads to the reanimation of his red 
eee novel sets the task of confronting history for all its eee 
e 5 eS hee with a girl young sore os : i : oe) 
bo chold girl who in fact occupies the position o is, aughte e's 
| Tee to become secondary, as a scan of critical responses will 
i ‘ia because Beloved is more than embodied memory, this scene 
‘hoac T bilities for and losses of other encounters, PSE Beloved ap- 
‘hon „ aul D out of her “hunger” to be “recognized, her need to be 
rp (20 as Barbara Schapiro suggests, “in [her] inner being or essential 
‘But as she articulates this need in connection with hearing her 
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name, it is clearly a need that cannot be met—Paul D cannot speak h 
name because he does not know it. “Beloved” was not the “crawling alread = 
baby’s name, but the name Sethe had inscribed on her tombstone, the R 
words of the preacher’s “Dearly Beloved” sermon at her grave. “Belove a 7 
not the African girl’s name, but one of the names she was called by ne 
white captors, “ghosts without skin,” who “stuck their fingers in her and 
said beloved in the dark and bitch in the light” (241). When she lost her 
mother, she lost her name, along with her developing sense of self. 

The text does not record what impression, if any, sex with Paul D has 
on “Beloved.” Following the “bodily cure,” there is no noticeable change in 
her; because no part of her past is closed down or hidden, there can be no 
opening of repressed memory. Locked in an endless past—” there will never 
be a time when [she is] not crouching” in the hold of the ship watching 
others die and waiting for her mother’s smile (210)—Beloved is unable to 
contextualize her losses. She cannot save herself by confronting history be- 
cause she lacks the distance that would afford the new perspectives that 
project possibilities for a new life. And, just as the text provides no sign of 
Beloved’s response to her initial encounter with Paul D, it gives no reason 
for her returns to him. She is obviously not motivated by concern for the 
condition of his red heart, nor, as we have seen, can she use him as a me- 
dium through which to confront her history. Continually reliving pro- 
foundly agonizing events that cannot be contained as memories, Beloved 
has no history. For her, “all of it is now, it is always now” (210). 

The novel’s central romance plot is aimed at pulling history into a man- 
ageable framework through the “mutual talking cure” that reorganizes the 
past that pulled men and women apart by denying them “the female’s and 
the male’s desire that engenders future” (Spillers 73). Paul D’s relationship 
with Sethe promises a joining of memory within functional structures, 4 
route to normality and to the family that “engenders future.” But his “cold 
house” sex with Beloved projects memory outside the structures of the 
home, violating the gender role compacts of romance and family, seram 
bling positions of domestic authority. That this sexual act releases his re 
heart further compromises the viability of romance plot by confound®s 
any expectation that his relationship with Sethe, whom he loves and a 
endured Sweet Home slavery with him, would open his tobacco tin. i 
vulnerability to Beloved indicates that the “talking cure” could not rea 
his red heart, perhaps because locked away there are the 
experiences that hamper romantic remembering. In other word 
Paul D’s memories do not draw them into a domesticity intelligib ee 
can culture because these memories are of being refused tradition4 
and female roles. 


demasculinizing 
S, Sethe ant 
Je in Amer 
male 
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The description of the sex between Beloved and Paul D turns the power 
aE embedded in the heterosexual scene upside down by assigning 
M anish” feeling to Paul D and by reversing the gendered gestures of 
aici? Beloved forces herself on Paul D, he resists, she prevails. This 
i fusion of male-dominant and female-submissive positions leads him back 
a illusory manhood of Sweet Home: 


One step off that ground and they were trespassers among the 
human race. Watchdogs without teeth; steer bulls without hone 
gelded workhorses whose neigh and whinny could not be translated 
into a language responsible humans spoke. His strength had lain in 
knowing that schoolteacher was wrong. Now he wondered. . . . If 
schoolteacher was right it explained how he had come to be a rag 
doll—picked up and put back down anywhere any time by a girl 
young enough to be his daughter. Fucking her when he was con- 
vinced he didn’t want to. . . . But it was more than appetite that hu- 
miliated him and made him wonder if schoolteacher was right. It 
was being moved, placed where she wanted him, and there was 
nothing he was able to do aboutit. (125-26) 


hese instabilities and contradictions in his identity as a man fuel his desire 
wsecure a place where manhood will be tangibly visible by making Sethe 
pregnant. Inscribing her body with his ownership, he would “hold on to 
tr document his manhood and break out of the girl’s spell—all in one” 
128). Her pregnancy would prove his ownership in a culture that demands 
‘tatmen own women while producing a child subject to his authority, thus 
‘tating normative family within intelligible domestic space. 

However, the revelation of Sethe’s infanticide interrupts the story of 
uiy redemption Paul D has been telling himself. To Sethe, her act is 
ae (163)—she prevents schoolteacher from dirtying her child, from 
‘tling her by making her less than human. Paul D, however, is sure that 
| must have been “some other way,” and, drawing on schoolteacher’s 
ay Points out “You got two feet, Sethe, not four” (165). Her contin- 
nsistence on infanticide as the only possible course of action in the 
| pee ery schoolteacher, and Sweet fen nee ee 
Ihe aa on of her. He had thought that, until he rescued her, s 
i the ghost 


_ i helpless, apologetic resignation because she had no choice; that 
| Mus husband, sons, mother-in-law, she and her slow-witted daugh- 
j &. had to live there all alone making do. The prickly, mean-eyed 
| weet Home girl he knew as Halle’s girl was obedient (like Halle), 
fae shy (like Halle), and work-crazy (like Halle). He was wrong. This 


here Sethe was new. .. . This here Sethe talked about love like any 
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other woman; talked about baby clothes like any other wom 
what she meant could cleave the bone. This here Sethe eit 
about safety with a handsaw. This here new Sethe didn’t k ed 
where the world stopped and she began . . . more important noe 
what Sethe had done was what she claimed. It scared him. (164), 


an, but 


His view of Sethe as “Halle’s girl” displays his assumptions about wives as 
extensions of their husbands; he presumes that she is obedient, shy, and 
work-crazy because he saw those characteristics in Halle. But her claim to 
responsibility for her children without the mediation of fatherly or cultural 
authority rends scripts of romance and their outcomes in domesticity.’ Her 
“outrageous claims, her self-sufficiency” (171) upend Paul D’s notions of 
romance as effectively as did sex with Beloved. Moving quickly from his own 
“shame to hers. From his cold-house secret straight to her too-thick love” 
(165), Paul D leaves Sethe, removing himself from a locale in which tradi- 
tional definitions of “man” and “woman” cannot be fulfilled. 

In Paul D’s absence and without the “distrac[tion]” (202) of his domes- 
tic demands, Sethe recognizes Beloved as her daughter returned from “the 
other side” (203), and a new family structure emerges based in a new view 
of memory. While Sethe’s relationship with Paul D brought her “another 
kind of haunting” (96) in the form of new information about the past, she 
interprets the return of her daughter as the end of such hauntings, as deliv- 
erance from the burden of memory. “Excited to giddiness by the things she 
no longer had to remember,” Sethe believes that she does not “even have to 
explain. [Beloved] understands it all” (183). Paul D had “convinced [Sethe] 
there was a world out there and that [she] could live in it” (182), but 
Beloved’s presence persuades her that “whatever is going on outside [her] 
door ain’t for [her]. The world is in” 124 and the mother-daughter romance 
contained there is “all there is and all there needs to be” (183). As Sethe 
rejects memory as the means to a new life, she eliminates her limited con- 
tact with the community. Entirely devoted to Beloved, she goes “to work 
later and later” until she is told “not to come back. And instead of looking 
for another job, [she] played all the harder with Beloved, who never got 
enough of anything” (239-40). 

The household focuses intensely inward as bounda 
vidual members dissolve. Beloved yearns to “join” with 
terms “a hot thing” (213), a merging state in which she is “not 
from her there is no place where I stop her face is my Ow2 and I 
be there in the place where her face is and to be looking at it tog 
Within this new family, Sethe, Denver, and Beloved engage in an a 
romance: 


ries between indi- 


Sethe in what she 
separate 


want tO 
» (210). 
Jternate 
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You are my face; I am you. Why did you leave me who am your 
J will never leave you again 


Don’t ever leave me again 
You will never leave me again 
You went in the water 

ĮI drank your blood 

I brought your milk 

You forgot to smile 

[loved you 

You hurt me 

You came back to me 

You left me 


I waited for you 

You are mine 

You are mine 

You are mine (216-17) 


“\stheir voices mesh, the women put together their histories in an erotics of 
‘lational identity outside of heterosexual structures and organizations of 
desire. 

Gradually, however, Beloved’s desire for possession grows punishing and 
“consuming. Despite Sethe’s assurances that “Beloved was more important, 
mant more to her than her own life” (242), that her children are “her best 
“iting” (251), Beloved accuses her “of leaving her behind . . . not smiling at 
tr... they were the same, had the same face, how could she have left her” 
#1). Sethe addresses Beloved as her infant daughter, but Beloved answers 
'Sthe African girl whose mother went into the water, talking her name and 
tt face away. No matter how sincere her assurances of love, Sethe cannot 
"pair the losses Beloved suffered on the Middle Passage; like Paul D, she 
‘mot say her name. As their play turns to violent recriminations and fruit- 
“Sexplanations, 124 becomes “loud” (169) with “a conflagration of hasty 
Nites,” women’s voices mumbling and jumbled so that the only word deci- 
able is “mine” (172). And, together with “the thoughts of the women of 
Unspeakable thoughts, unspoken” (199), are the voices of “the black 
oD dead” (198). 124 becomes a place where the past possesses the 
n npa household without domesticity or familial hierarchies. Now Sethe 
| Rents her lips like a chastised child while Beloved ate up her life, took 

ed up with it, grew taller on it” (250). 
Ing bay € past consumes Sethe, Denver breaks free of the paralysis of know- 
{Oy cre exist “places in which things so bad had happened that when 
teh ¢ ear them it would happen again” by drawing on her memory of 
» “BBs, who advises her to simply “know it, and go on out the yard” 


SS 


ea 


= 
> 
< 
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(244). Taking on the “job” of “protecting her mother from Beloved” ( 
Denver faces her fears, adapts her views, and acts. Reestablishing c 
with the community and developing relationships of her own, she comes t 
the “new” realization that she “[has] a self to look out for and pre 
(252). This new sense of selfhood, however, “might not have occurred to 
her” without a young man named Nelson Lord, whose childhood enquiries 
about her time in prison with her mother “blocked up her ears.” When He 
tells her to “Take care of yourself,” he “open[s] her mind” (252). 

This vision emboldens her to venture further into Cincinnati, where, in 
order to get help, she tells the whole story of 124. A group of African Ameri- 
can women then sets out to restore proper order between worlds, to pre- 
vent “past errors” from “taking possession of the present” (256). Acting in 
community, they produce the song, the music they withheld from Sethe 
after the murder in order to exorcise Beloved. But this communal ceremony 
is interrupted by Mr. Bodwin, white abolitionist and owner of 124, who turns 
out to be the primary, if unsuspecting, player in Beloved’s exorcism. As he 
arrives to take Denver to work, Sethe believes he is schoolteacher and at- 
tacks him, prompting Denver and the singing women to restrain her. As 
they fall on her, they form what Beloved sees as “a hill of black people, fall- 
ing.” This “rememory” of the pile of bodies thrown off the slave ship reca- 
pitulates the sequence of events that led to her loss of her mother. “Stand- 
ing alone on the porch,” Beloved “feels the emptiness in the hand Sethe 
has been holding” and sees above the falling bodies, “rising from his place 
with a whip in his hand, the man without skin, looking. He is looking at 
her” (262). Having again lost the gaze of the beloved for the gaze that dirt- 
ies and destroys, Beloved vanishes. 


243) 
ontact 


BELOVED’S TWO ENDINGS 


The first ending of the novel tracks Paul D’s return progress through the 
spaces of 124, where “his coming is the reverse route of his going” (263): 
His encounter with Denver in the streets of Cincinnati serves two purposes 
for this ending: it establishes Sethe’s need for rescue and redemption e 
displaying Denver’s new maturity and confidence. After Denver conveys s 
fear that she has “lost [her] mother” (266), Paul D watches her greet w 
Lord, “her face looking like someone had turned up the gas jet” (267) : ing” 
last image of Denver’s “shining” balances Beloved’s transgressive mra 
and begins the novel’s movement to restore order to its hep T 
economy. As the first unenslaved generation, Denver repr ee Familial 
ties for the future. And as she takes on adult responsibilities © sa Ae 
social, and economic spheres, her potential is represented throug 
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ation into the normative safety of heterosexual romance. Her felici- 
ore 


ance 

Hi f 
I back because he has reached some kind of peace not only with 
foes infanticide but also with her “outrageous claims.” These claims 
ae him, but after her atiak on Mr. Bodwin becomes common knowl- 
d he jokes with Stamp Paid: “every time a whiteman come to the door 
“gegot to Kill somebody? (265). Perhaps, as Mae G. Henderson suggests, 
“he’s attempt tO kill Bodwin indicates that she has reconsidered her dan- 
ROUS claims; “Sethe, in effect, re-enacts the original event” but “directs 
iertesponse to the threatening Other rather than to ‘her best thing” (81). 
Orperhaps Paul D returns simply because the presence that displaced him 
-sgone. He comes back to a house that “does not look back at him. Un- 
wded, 124 is just another weathered house needing repair” (264). He feels 


that 


com 


something is missing. . . - Something larger than the people who 

lived there. Something more than Beloved. . . . He can’t put his fin- 

ger on it, but it seems, for a moment, that just beyond his knowing 

is the glare of an outside thing that embraces while it accuses. 
(270-71) 


lnloaded of the living presence of an unassimilable history of loss, pain, 
ager, and betrayal, 124 appears as “just another” house, ready to house 
-Jstanother family. Finally, Paul D 


doesn’t care how It went or even why. He cares about how he left 
` and why. When he looks at himself through Garner’s eyes, he sees 
~ one thing. Through Sixo’s, another. One makes him feel righteous. 
One makes him feel ashamed. (267) 


I during his time away from 124, he comes to question the meanings of man- 
le he has accepted as normal and desirable, reconsidering his long-held 
“lef that 


schoolteacher broke into children what Garner had raised into 
men... . Now, plagued by the contents of his tobacco tin, he won- 
dered how much difference there really was between before school- 
teacher and after. Garner called and announced them men—but 
only on Sweet Home, and by his leave. Was he naming what he saw 
X creating what he did not? That was the wonder of Sixo, and even 

alle; it was always clear to Paul D that those two were men whether 

arner said so or not. It troubled him that, concerning his own 
Manhood, he could not satisfy himself on that point. Oh, he did 
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manly things, but was that Garner’s gift or his own will? What W 
he have been anyway—before Sweet Home—without Cn 
Sixo’s country, or his mother’s? Or, God help him, on the boat? (29 0) 


Here, manhood appears as the slipperiest of cultural constructions, mea. 
sured in relation to others, prone to assume different forms and expres- 
sions in different locales. When he can posit, however tentatively, alterna- 
tive forms of manhood in other cultural spaces, he can admit and carry out 
his desire to put his story of troubled manhood next to Sethe’s story of 
troubled womanhood. 

However, the move to reunite the romantic couple without explana- 
tion of Paul D’s motives or investigation of Sethe’s response complicates 
this movement toward alternatives. Having found her in the bed that Baby 
Suggs died in, without “plans,” volition, or desire, he struggles to identify 
all the “things to feel about this woman” (272). Remembering Sixo’s de- 
scription of the Thirty-Mile Woman as “a friend of my mind. . . . The pieces 
I am, she gather them and give them back to me in all the right order” 
(272-73), he recalls his last encounter with Sethe at Sweet Home. Then, as 


now, he is moved by 


her tenderness about his neck jewelry—its three wands . . . curling 
two feet into the air. How she never mentioned or looked at it, so 
he did not have to feel the shame of being collared like a beast. 
Only this woman Sethe could have left him his manhood like that. 


(273) 


His defining image of Sethe rests in her ability to gather and order his iden- 
tity as a man, even as it was stripped from him by the slave system. Because 
he is a man in her eyes, she appears to him, as to Beloved, as “the place I 
am”—the locale where selfhood resides. 

This memory of Sethe’s preservation of his manhood stands as 
final thought before he expresses his desire to “put his story next to 
(273): 


“Sethe,” he says, “me and you, we got more yesterday than any 
We need some kind of tomorrow.” 

He leans over and takes her hand. With the othe 
her face. “You your best thing, Sethe. You are.” His hol 
are holding hers. 

“Me? Me?” (273) 


ion of 
Eyen though Sethe is broken spiritually and physically at the oe mE 
the novel, many readers assume a happy ending for her through hat ends 
return.’ But the uncertainty and ambiguity of the “Me? Me? t 


Paul D’s 
hers” 


body. 


r he touches 
ding finge" 
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pes t019 undercut confidence in a happily-ever-after scenario for their 
ie itis not at all Cleats that Sethe will find a way to claim and value 
yell as her best ane Further, this (non)resolution is composed al- 
a entirely of Paul D’s perspective, with the exception of one paragraph 
© hich Sethe’s point of view emerges to reaffirm that he is “the kind of 
who can walk ina bows. and make the women cry. Because with him, 
phis presence, they could (aa Echoing almost exactly the earlier de- 
pion of his blessedness, Sethe s view of Paul D reinvokes the problem- 
jcassertion ofan understanding that overrides complexity and contradic- 
jon, It is this blessedness, the narrative suggests, that will allow her to lay 
jerstory beside iue in the new “talking cure” capable of producing a prom- 
jng “tomorrow. 

While Morrison is sympathetic to Paul D’s dilemmas in the novel and 
widentified him as “a healer” (Darling 250), the first ending leaves open 
ompeting interpretations of his character and of the romance plot he còn- 
ys. We could congratulate Paul D for finding the courage to love big in- 
tad of small, or see in his proposal to “take care” (272) of Sethe an at 
{mpt to reestablish control. Their ending scene, with its implication that 
the will reclaim herself by deploying her “story” as romantic device, par- 
‘ikl the emergence of Denver’s “self” through Nelson Lord’s recognition 
ad invests Sethe’s renewal tenuously in Paul D’s naming. In some ways, 
ful D's rescue bespeaks a return to patriarchal scripts: we are left with a 
tong man bending over the bed of a supine, weakened woman, promising 
‘iemption in a space safe for domesticity. In other ways, however, we can 
‘tin this ending the potential for unconventional romance: Paul D’s ex- 
‘lesion of openness to alternative models of manhood gains credence 
‘Men Sethe connects his proposal to “take care” of her to Baby Suggs’s care 
“ther, His offer to bathe her reminds Sethe of her arrival at 124 Bluestone 
fee er her escape from Sweet Home, when Baby Suggs bathed her care- 
eee with love, putting her bruised and bloody pieces back together. 
me wonders “if he bathes her in sections, will the pens hold (272)? 
“tart i that her parts will not remain intact echoes Boloyed s fear oriye 
L" pout leaves space open for the healing touch of “a tender man. 

4 ng ambivalent coming together is countered by the ee oe 
liri ee addresses the disappearance and dissolution o a > a 
s en her losses of the Middle Passage are replayed in the yard o 

ip S last seen naked, “cutting through the woods” behind the house 


¥ 
i 


ite ‘ fwe consider Beloved at least in part a bodily, material being—which 
ne vel insists we do—we must consider the fate of a naked black woman 
Nee confused in the southern Ohio of the 1870s. Her state of ad- 
| Pregnancy’ recalls Sethe’s lone trek to freedom and delivery of Den- 
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ver on the banks of the Ohio River, but, unlike Sethe, Beloved has no hel 
and no family to meet, no beloved others to recognize and value her. Whil 
Denver conveys the promise that history may be transcended, the baby oa 
ceived out of Beloved’s unmet need to be known and loved promises a 
perpetuate an unredeemable immersion in an unescapable past. Recapitu- 
lating and reversing Paul D’s plan to make Sethe pregnant, Beloved’s preg- 
nancy signals not new domestic beginnings but rather a continuation of 
past-ness; the loss of another mother and child represents the excess of re- 
covery in unremitting namelessness and homelessness. History is pregnant, 
but will deliver a futurity without a sense of hope. 

Pushed “quickly and deliberately” (274) out of the other characters’ 
memories and out of recorded history, Beloved dissolves: 


Everybody knew what she was called, but nobody anywhere knew 
her name. Disremembered and unaccounted for, she cannot be lost 
because no one is looking for her, and even if they were, how can 
they call her if they don’t know her name? Although she has claim, 
she is not claimed. In the place where long grass opens, the girl 
who waited to be loved and cry shame erupts into her separate 
parts, to make it easy for the chewing laughter to swallow her all 


away. (274) 


The admonition that “This is not a story to pass on” (275) bespeaks the 
absence of a historical framework to account for the living and continuing 
consequences of a system that dehumanized and ungendered its victims. 
These consequences are not easily repaired, and cannot be called into or 
der in such a way as to propose redemption, normality, futurity. Because 
she is and is not simply a ghost, is and is not simply an abused girl seeking 
her mother, is and is not simply an embodiment of a history of loss, Beloved 
reaches beyond linear historical narratives with beginning, middle, end. Her 
diffuse, multilayered, and unresolvable “story” cannot be deployed to ot 
onstrate national progress or to display African American recovery. Instead, 
she continues to haunt all locales of normalcy. 


Occasionally . . . the rustle of a skirt hushes when they wake, he 
the knuckles brushing a cheek in sleep seem to belong ae 
sleeper. Sometimes the photograph of a close friend Chie moves 
shifts, and something more familiar than the dear ee me know 
there. They can touch it if they like, but don’t, because they 


things will never be the same if they do. (275) 


Behind the house on Bluestone Road “her footprints co 
Should a child, an adult place his feet in them, they will fit. 


and 


me and g0: ` 7 
Take them ou 
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‘ey disappear again as though nobody ever walked there” (275). 
j? y gmultaneous presence and absence figures the ache of the con- 
gore d of the past throbbing at the edge of awareness and articula- 
\ , wound that, if “touched,” would overwhelm the present and dis- 
ae possibilities for the future. 

Baie qs two endings encapsulate two incompatible models for memory. 
pe history conveyed in the dynamics of romance—coming together, tak- 
watalking cure, establishing a happily-ever-after family—carries the po- 
Hel for repair and rejuvenation. Addressing history through romance, 
sesethe/Paul D plot represents the possibility of making the unspeakable 
‘no the male/female bond that produces normative families, communi- 
z cultures. The unknown story of Beloved and her unborn child, how- 
je, reinscribes all that is written out of an intelligible romance, all that 
„mts models of history based in closure and control. No talking can cure 
yloved’s losses, and, because these losses are shared in varying degrees 
adintensities by all of the characters, her ending reaches back into the 
ithe/Paul D ending, dissecting and undermining the claims of romance 
ni domesticity. Beloved’s ending also reaches into all accounts of Ameri- 
‘mbistory that assume that slavery simply ended in 1863, that when it was 
‘dled off it was over.!° It haunts us as “the glare of an outside thing that 
braces while it accuses” (271), reminding us that nothing just stops. 

Like Sethe, the novel is torn between Paul D and Beloved. Morrison 
ukes no attempt to “sidestep” or to resolve these “fundamental contradic- 
‘ons that animate [her] work” (DuPlessis 3). Leaving the two endings side 
side, she forces us to hold competing notions of history together, draw- 
‘Kour attention to the dilemmas of American history and identity caused 
the notion of historical transcendence. Like Sweet Home, which “wasn’t 
pet and... wasn’t home” (14), Beloved, who “was not beloved” (ep 
ee isa rememory that is “out there, in the world.’ mene al T ae 
“te ft the novel and its author and all its meny anes on t Ta ae 
lie nae die, the picture of what [we] a o ma = Beets ut 
‘Gurseg eS me piace wets I Noppa i % of S histor 
(irion recovery with the wordless deponen ie ee 
ln ea S Beloved challenges America s faith in t he pasenes o n pes y 
Pies assurance in the resolution of historical ee Torrison 
lit Mer ond the “seductive patterns of feeling assodat we oi romanga 
4, dits notso-inevitable happy ending by wntung beyond” the “seduc- 


tte : i i 
| Patterns of feeling” informing dominant versions of American history. 
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NOTES 


1 For explorations of bonds between women and Morrison’s crit; 

j i i ; ‘ > iqu 
American ideologies of race and gender as they meet in the peA of 
perience of slave mothers and daughters, see Ferguson, Horvitz, Goldman Li ex- 
; » Liscio, 


Rody, and Rushdy. 
2 bell hooks notes that 


transplanted African men, even those who were coming from cultur 

where sex roles shaped the division of labor, where the status of aS 
was different and most often higher than that of females, had pees 
on them the white colonizer’s notions of manhood. Black men did not 
respond to this imposition passively. Yet it is evident in black male slave 
narratives that black men engaged in racial uplift were often most likel 
to accept the norms of masculinity set by white culture. Although ie 
gendered politics of slavery denied black men the freedom to act as “men” 
within the definition set by white norms, this notion of manhood did 
become a standard used to measure black male progress. (89-90) 


These attempts to “assume full patriarchal responsibilities for families and kin” 
(90) inevitably conflicted with ideologies of gender and race that denied black 
men and women recourse to the rewards of the “sex-gender system” granted by 
American culture. 

Also, Herbert Gutman has pointed out that slaves found creative ways to 
make and nurture family bonds, nuclear and otherwise. See his The Black Fam- 
ily in Slavery and Freedom, 1750-1925 and Eugene Genovese’s Roll, Jordan, Roll: 
The World the Slaves Made. 

3 All the black men in Morrison’s novel share this (non) position but ad- 
dress it in different ways. Paul compares himself to Sixo, an African man who 
defiantly rejects white definitions, asserts his rationality and individuality, and 
preserves his ties to African culture. His insistence on himself as a man results 
in his destruction, but not before he has impregnated the “Thirty Mile Woman 
with “seveno.” Paul D also compares himself to Halle, Sethe’s husband, who at- 
tempts to operate within the white man’s system. He works extra hours to buy 
his mother’s freedom, and marries Sethe with the consent of his master and 
mistress. His crisis results from the problem of claiming a black woman as a 
own; the question of ownership comes graphically before his eyes as he mma 
schoolteacher’s nephews taking Sethe’s milk—robbing his children of Hi ~ 
tenance and appropriating the body of his wife. Unable to intervene, Hal ore 
insane. In Cincinnati, Stamp Paid represents a kind of compromise Rees dy, 
positions of Halle and Sixo. Having “paid” for his freedom with his w1 one 
he ferries escaped slaves (including Sethe and her children) across © 
River and settles them among the black community on the free sid hi 
he has been instrumental in establishing black community, he views 3 
its patriarch and is dismayed when his community fails to act 1 
deems appropriate. These performances of masculin 
and ownership carry over to generations with no rea’ me 
and Halle’s sons Howard and Buglar are uncomfortable in th 
figured family at 124 Bluestone Road. They “grew furious at had away from 
women in the house, and spent in sullen reproach any time they 
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„odd work in town” (104). They are finally driven off by the “personal spite” 
jit © f the house inhabited by Sethe’s murdered daughter. 
Ha critics address this issue, seeming to take his gentle, compassionate, 
ving nature for granted. Margaret Atwood, however, remarks that “con- 
0 ing what he’s been through, it’s a wonder he isn’t a mass murderer. If any- 
er he’s a little too huggable, under the circumstances” (50) 
Bee oe Askeland’s essay for an exploration of the “power of ordering” (785) 
l, resented with/in houses through Victorian housing reform movements and 
MP logies of “the model home. She argues that “Beloved sets itself up as a re- 
deling of Uncle Tom's Cabin that examines this ideology and revises it in a 
sy that avoids reification of a patriarchal power structure” (787). Both texts, 
p suggests, “USE and remodel traces of slave history to create narratives that 
“also remodel the ideologies that dominate the country’s power structure. 


‘both novels remain haunted by the figures that represent that power” (787— 


i) 


îFor readings of Beloved as ghost, escaped African woman, and embodi- 
wnt of the collective history of slavery, see Bowers, Ferguson, Henderson, 
inch, Horvitz, Levy, Liscio, Mathieson, Rody, and Rushdy. 

'Characters’ conflicting responses to Sethe’s infanticide reflect its complex- 
y Baby Suggs, in many ways the moral center of the novel, can neither blame 
srabsolve Sethe. Henderson argues that Morrison “neither condemns nor 
mdones, but rather ‘delivers’” (82) Sethe over the course of the novel. Goldman 
agests that Sethe’s act asserts her right to “desire her own daughter, despite 
measure of the slaveholder to deny this authority” by preventing black women 
'utonly from expressing a desire which would reinforce autonomous identity 
‘vomen but from also freely and fully exercising that desire which is rooted 
“athe subject-subject bond between mother and child” (319). 
i ` See, for example, Bowers, Rody, and Rushdy, along with Fields, House, 
Modes, and Schapiro. 
| Some readers may feel that Beloved only appears pregnant and that her 
“iPearance is meant only to illustrate her ability to diminish Sethe, to eat “up 
Me, [take] it, [swell] up with it, [grow] taller on it” (250). But given the 
‘S'Sinsistence on her repeated sex with Paul D and on the lost links between 
“others and children (more on this later), I believe that she is indeed preg- 
feo that Beloved eats more than Sethe and Denver, developing a “bas- 
Pic (243), but even though she is “getting bigger, she “seem[s] 
“cae exhausted as they were” (242). The singing noae ue sons 
| ot eloved see “a pregnant woman, naked and glistening in the heat 
ik moon sun. Thunderblack and glistening, she stood on long straight 


| peU big and tight” (261). 


“ail H 8er sees Beloved as an intervention into discourses around the black 


Í € argues that the novel 

| g : 2 

| Poses neoconservative and Reganist denials of race as a continuing, 
i Taumatic, and structural problem in contemporary America but also 
| Pestions Positions on the left that tend to deny the traumatic effect of 
| .€nce within African American communities. In emphasizing the Af- 
i can American family as a site of violence—emanating both from a racist 
i 
f 
l. 
i 
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society and from within the family—Beloved takes up debates that e 


and then were stifled in the wake of the Moynihan report of 1965 eyes 


(408) 


My thanks to Susan Strehle for her helpful comments on an earlier draft Th 
ideas informing my argument began to take shape in conversation with ie ae 
Constance Coiner. I dedicate the essay that grew out of them to her memory © 
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[T]he 1930s quickly became associated with the rejection of high ‘iyto 

modernism as it had developed after the war and with a renewed | more 

dedication to realism and political commitment. force. 

—Brian Diemert (23) teme 

holdi: 

; chara 

[T]o fight against forgetting means to fight to remember that one | a 

forgets as soon as one believes, draws conclusions, and holds for cer | aa 

tain. oya 


z is Lyotard (10) | 
—Jean-Francois Lyotar Partic 


n his timely study of Greene’s early “entertainments” and their use Cae “ms, 

thriller format,! Diemert argues convincingly for the seriousness of t ae be 
works and of The Ministry of Fear, “one of [Greene’s] most skillful a Ning 
plex novels” (151), in particular. Further, as my first epigraph tes Fi i fen 
Diemert sees much of the complexity of this novel as SE ea his 
Greene’s attempt, through his adoption of such a popular na of i te 
to repudiate the aesthetic elitism and dubious politics of that genes Swat | gm 
high modernist writers that preceded his own (28, 35). Indeed, in S mee ls 
3 A ; : dard critica “Teh 
ing Greene’s early works, Diemert concurs with the stan modem fy i 
dom on British writers of the 1930s and their relationship tO me a and | x 
ists who went before them.? Yet it is my contention that n a on the fi 
The Ministry of Fear especially, cannot be so neatly disentangle “| 
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ect of en l i e modernism. Indeed, Greene’s sole novel writ- 
n during the war years remains an essentially modernist one, in that the 
oid World War is made comprehensible here by taking its place in that 
story of repetition that was the touchstone of those modernists whom Orwell 
vas “temperamentally hostile to the notion of ‘progress’” (507). That is 
0S; the war, as Greene figures it, is both understandable and inevitable 
recisely as it is mandated by a Western history conceived, in modernist 
"ens, as the ceaseless rehearsal of past atrocity. Greene, in The Ministry of 
| fa’ “attempt to find a discourse to make a sense of the world of the blitz” 
R Smith 115), thus extends the modernists’ own repudiation of the 
_ qeliorist historiography of liberal thought, presenting instead a history that 
inexorably reenacts past rituals of violence. 
This bloody repetition, moreover, perpetuates itself, for Greene, 
“through a process of forgetting akin to that which Lyotard decries in my 
| «cond epigraph. Central to the story of Arthur Rowe is not only the shell- 
shock amnesia that disrupts the narrative but also his persistent forgetting, 
ot, significantly, of the past but of the present real condition of self and 
uhers. Greene’s novel, in its treatment of Rowe’s steady adherence to the 
iventure-tale ethics learned in childhood and of his resulting susceptibil- 
iy to pity as a destructive emotion, shows both Rowe and his war-torn world 
more generally to be repeating their respective pasts in the form of deadly 
ince. While the engine of such dire repetition is thus revealed as a kind of 
“membering, this memory acts also as a forgetting in Lyotard’s sense, a 
bolding for certain of an inherited ethos that is oblivious both to the actual 
| character of the self and to the very selfhood of others. In this way, Greene’s 
ttin its presentation of the war as rehearsal, repeats, in its turn, the mod- 
miss’ antiliberal sense of history, but does so by diagnosing Western his- 
Uyas the necessary, if slaughterous, result of a refusal to grant the other 


Prticularity and autonomy, to grant her, in other words, selfhood in liberal 
| tms, 


ln ne before proceeding to examine Greene’s explication of the war as 
“ta ance of modernist thinking on history, I want first to proffer some 
ly “se for my claim that Anglo-American modernism centers on this sense 
oe as tragic repetition. To be sure, current formulations of modern- 
f “ig a to paint a rather different picture, with many critics, indeed, adl 
ri ernism as nothing other than a retreat from questions of history. 
“te ene DeKoven sees modernist fiction as deliberately suppressing 
| tie tical referent, seeking instead “to save the world through an art 
‘th of history” (138),° though, on her account, this suppression is 
“oye thi 2 the happiest of failures, such strategies only serving to render 
i torical] facts with greater power than direct representation would 
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give” (151). When, moreover, critics do acknowledge how “the proble 
atic of time occupies a central place” in modernist thought (Nicholls ies) 
they tend to cast this problematic in terms of rupture rather than repeti. 
tion. Thus, for Paul Fussell, modernist literature adheres to “[t]he image 
of strict division [which] dominates the Great War conception of T 
Before and Time After” (80). As this claim would suggest, the notion of 
history thus ascribed to modernism is one not only of discontinuity but of 
decline as well, and perhaps the most prevalent understanding of mod- 
ernism in recent scholarship is one that sees it as essentially nostalgic or 
elegiac, driven, in Frank Lentricchia’s words, by a “need to turn back the 
clock” (8). Thus many critics agree with Surette that modernism is an ar- 
ticulation of “the antique view of history as a decline from some pure ori- 
gin” (253). Art Berman, for example, proclaims this elegiac sense of 
history’s course the very sine qua non of Anglo-American modernism: “this 
decline is modernism’s subject: there would be no modernism without it” 
(212). Likewise, Meisel argues that what he deems the Eliotic assumption 
of “a lost golden age in the Renaissance” constitutes a “crucial myth of the 
modern” (77, 78). Even Levenson, while he insists that Anglo-American 
modernism was “anti-traditional before it was traditional” (79), nonethe- 
less claims that the very seeds of modernism in Conrad are already moving 
“toward the undermining of the sovereign individual and toward nostalgia 
for more traditional, precapitalist values” (34). 

Modernism, as depicted in recent scholarship at any rate, is thus a 
project that, when it deigns to consider history at all, does so in the mode 
of nostalgic lament, calling for the resuscitation “of values which [are] ex- 
plicitly anti-modern” (Nicholls 167). Yet I contend that such an account 
largely mistranslates what modernism has to say about the nature and value 
of Western history. If, as Nicholls noted above, the problematic of time 15 
central here, it is so because history, for the modernists, represents nota 
process of decline but rather a persistent repetition of the past, figured 
not as some forfeit Golden Age but as the site of senseless violence. The 
masterworks of high modernism, in other words, convey a dread of T 
historical present, not as it fails to sustain past grandeur þutasit tireo 
reenacts past enormity. Indeed, if we examine two signal texts from 192 x 
British modernism’s annus mirabilis, what we find is not, in pamor 
phrase, “the music played to the imminent decline of Western e 
(30), but rather an anatomy of the history of that culture which ident 
it as horribly consistent in its rehearsal of past bloodshed. odemist 

Thus despite Batchelor’s claim, consonant with so much mo mode 
criticism, that all of Woolf’s major novels are written in the Ae at 
(22), Woolfs modernism, as reflected in the watershed of Jacobs 
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rate, is obsessed with history, not as a counterpoint to, but as the prime 
a minant of, a martial present. This sense that the world of the doomed 
és Flanders is a legacy bequeathed by a still vital cultural past is captured 


a on, in Woolf’s portrait of Cambridge before the Great War: 
ti 


The stroke of the clock even was muffled; . . . as if generations of 
Jearned men heard the last hour go rolling through their ranks and 


issued it, already smooth and timeworn, with their blessing, for the 
use of the living. (42) 


| While the undergraduate Jacob basks in the favor of this gift, pleased to 
"pink “himself the inheritor” and fulfillment of this seamless history (42), it 
| on becomes clear that this inheritance is not quite the boon he thinks it 
"To be sure, this sense of himself as beneficiary of the treasures of a glori- 
| ais occidental past ironically engenders in him a sense of a ruptured his- 
oyand a nostalgia for a classical Golden Age: “Ages lapped at their feet 
ike waves for sailing. And surveying all this, looming through the fog, the 
‘hades of London, the two young men decided in favour of Greece” (72). 
Jet Woolf's narrator refuses to let us endorse this lapsarian view of history, 
‘orthat sense of history as cultural treasure trove from which it springs. If, 
‘musing on the press’s treatment of Europe’s march to war, this narrator 
must note, “[w]hen a child begins to read history one marvels, sorrowfully, 
‘hear him spell out in his new voice the ancient words” (93), it is because 
jeseni history is figured here as repetition, and this is itself worthy of la- 
“Ment, not Jacob’s celebration. Indeed, the war that finally claims his life 
| mst, for Woolf, be seen not as a break in, but as a bloody extension of, 
| Western history as a martial continuum. Thus the war’s onset is cast here in 
_ lems binding it to those very “glories” of Greece that Jacob saw as incom- 
| "ensurate with a peculiarly modern squalor: 


But the red light was on the columns of the Parthenon, and the 
Greek women who were knitting their stockings and sometimes cry- 
Ing to a child . . . were as jolly as sand-martins in the heat, quarrel- 
| Ing, scolding, suckling babies, until the ships in the Piraeus fired 
their guns. (167) 
| e the Woolf who, in 1938, would lament that “Lilt seems as if there 
ig Progress in the human race, but only repetition (Three Guineas 
l ots this same case 16 years earlier, and it is, I suggest, this argument 
bh fe ie to her literary modernism, as indeed it is integral to that even 
‘ rmidable literary monument of 1922, Joyce's Ulysses. If Stephen’s 
€sson in “Nestor” centers, significantly, on the exemplary story of 
ee “Progress” revealed as bloodiest failure (20), it is clear that this 
| » a tale like any other too often heard” (21), is still very much an 
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operative and oppressive presence: “As it was in the beginning, is now” (24 
Indeed, in the “old wisdom” kept alive and transmitted by Mr. Deasy a 
this persistence of the past is the persistence, too, of violence, as Sieh 
sees in Deasy’s “[g]lorious, pious and immortal memory” visions of “te X 
lodge of Diamond in Armagh the splendid behung with corpses of pape 
(26). Further, the lesson, according to this custodian of the living past, to 
be gleaned from its bloody course is one that, in its anti-Semitic fervor (28) 
can serve only to reproduce historical violence—thus Stephen’s conclusion 
that “[h]istory . . . is a nightmare” (28) from which he must strive to awake. 
While Stephen is hardly reliable as the conscience of Ulysses, he seems, in 
his sense of history both as continuous and as cruel, to be borne out by the 
text, for we shall indeed see Mr. Deasy’s lesson taken to heart and acted 
upon by the Citizen in “Cyclops” (280-81), an attempt at unholy repeti- 
tion—”By Jesus, I1 crucify him [Bloom] so I will” (280)—which, by means 
of this chapter’s mock-epic recourse to past idioms of heroism, is placed 
firmly in a still vital occidental tradition. Likewise, that this history persists 
in the present specifically as nightmare is amply demonstrated by the pas- 
sion play of “Circe,” where history, both personal and cultural, explodes as 
a sinister phantasmal force still scourging the living. 

For these seminal works of British modernism, then, history is indeed a 
depressing, and murderous, form of repetition, and not some squandered 
estate we must work to reclaim. Yet Quinones, noting the early modernist 
sense of history as “a kind of repetitive sameness” (38), nonetheless sees 
modernism as moving, by the 1930s, toward a new embrace of the cultural 
past, now “humanized and regarded as necessary to the comforts and conti- 
nuities of civilized life” (232). I contend, however, that that sense of history 
traced above is reiterated by certain writers of this period, and that mod- 
ernism, so understood, persists as the primary schema for understanding 
the Second World War in Greene’s Ministry of Fear. To be sure, as Diemert, 
Sharrock, and others have stressed, Greene does at times take issue with (ire 
modernist project as he sees it, and particularly with its Bloomsbury n 
ant. Thus, in his literary criticism, we see him attacking the fiction of Woo, 
and Forster for a lack of religious dimension that renders their andi 
mere “cardboard symbols [wandering] through a world which [is] ee 
thin” (Essays 115). Likewise, in a 1938 essay on Dorothy Richardson, Coe 
suggests that the hypersubjectivism of Richardson's stream-of conscio a 
technique can only make us pine for “the old dictatorship” of pion ais 
152). Yet, such barbs notwithstanding,’ Greene consistentl 9 
own work a decidedly modernist pedigree. In a 1949 interview, 
Greene, when asked to name his own literary staples, mentions “on 
Conrad, James, and Ford but also such “high” modernists as Eliot an 
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ponaghy 23). Such a modernist personal canon is proffered in Ways of Es- 
| as well, with Greene there declaring Eliot and Herbert Read “the two 

a figures of my young manhood” (28), and still noting with fondness “a 
f id phrase from Ezra Pound, and some words of praise from Ford Madox 
f jord” for It’s a Battlefield, published in 1934 (23). This high estimation of 
jodernist writers persists, indeed, even in the posthumously published 
` ream diary, A World of My Own, in which Greene’s dream meetings with 
_ ters are almost wholly devoted to such figures as Ford, James, and Eliot 
_ 0). r 

This affinity for much of the modernist movement in English is, fur- 

"te, matched in Greene by that modernist sense of history as tragic re- 
“jearsal outlined above. If the modernists do hold a certain allure for him, 
| tisbecause they share with him a common conception of, and moral judg- 
< menton, Western history. Certainly, Greene himself proclaims his own fas- 
"ination with history; as he tells us in Ways of Escape, what the 1930s gave 
“tim above all was a passion, not for politics or religion but for history, “a 
"desire to be a spectator of history, history in which I found I was concerned 
myself” (59). Yet as such a witness to history, Greene, like the modernists 
"generally, has been commonly read as chronicling a history of rupture and 
"decline. Grahame Smith’s claim that “Greene’s melody is elegiac” (217) is 
_tpresentative of much critical consideration of Greene’s treatment of his- 
toy’ and such scholarship thus figures him as fundamentally nostalgic in 
' tisoutlook. But if Greene is, as Evans notes, in revolt against “that liberal, 
"optimistic view of the world nurtured by the Enlightenment and brought to 
_huition in the nineteenth century” (xiv), his revolt consists, I argue, not in 
-Twersing the trajectory of this linear history, so that progress becomes de- 
_ Sneration, but by, in modernist fashion, replacing this line altogether with 
| ‘sense of history as something both cyclical and terrible. Thus when 
| Messed, in a 1949 interview, to comment on the apparently unprecedented 

orrors of the present century, Greene dismisses the notion that such vio- 
nce can be seen as any great departure from past history. Rather, the cri- 
| “Sand bloodshed of the first half of the century are, for him, “humanity’s 
pee State. Certain epochs create the illusion of being calmer, but ney 
i ee (Donaghy 99). The horrors of the present, then, are, in Greene s 
ee mous with a past figured in rather grisly terms, a point made 
“Mesen Ways of Escape, in Greene's reflections on postwar conflicts: Here, 

an violence is understood explicitly as a rehearsal of more ancient bar- 
b Y such that war in Vietnam constitutes “the return of the watchtower 

ha e border castle in Saigon” (161; my emphasis), and the Kenya of the 
homs au uprisings has “gone back to the bamboo tower, the wall of pointed 
___ the stakes slanting in the ditch” (161). 
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Thus for Greene, as Friedman notes, life is cast “as accretion, end] 
repetition, rather than as expansion or repletion” (132).!° In other ee 
history for him wears the same wearisome face it presented to the mone. 
ists who went before him. And this specifically modernist understandin - 
history is precisely the medium through which the Second World Wee 
comes comprehensible in his work. If, as McEwen argues, Greene under- 
stands war generally as continuous with putative “peace,” as only “bring[ing] 
into the open conditions which peacetime disguises” (118), it is also clear 
that modern war is, in his mind, congruous not only with the prewar condi- 
tion but also with more ancient history, with indeed the whole cultural heri- 
tage of the West. Thus D. of The Confidential Agent is, in his own participa- 
tion in a war narrative, presented as existing thereby as a kind of cultural 
avatar and fulfillment: “Five hundred years of inbreeding had produced 
him, set him against an exact background, made him at home, and at the 
same time haunted—by the vices of ancestors and the tastes of the past” 
(33). D., then, has been made for war, precisely insofar as he has been fash- 
ioned in the image of a remote cultural past, and that the war he has been 
so readied to participate in is itself likewise a repetition is underscored by 
the novel’s use of The Song of Roland, its tale of medieval warfare stressing 
both the present’s status as repetition and history’s bloody nature. This sense 
of history, here applied to the Spanish Civil War, is also deployed as the 
means for coming to terms with that more global conflict that followed. 
Writing during the London blitz, Greene, in a 1940 essay, marvels at the 
ease with which the British have accommodated themselves to the war, yet 
deems this, given his understanding of European history, as perhaps not so 
marvelous after all: “Violence comes to us more easily because it was so long 
expected—not only by the political sense but by the moral sense. The world 
we lived in could not have ended any other way” (Essays 447). Again, the 
war here is predictable, indeed inescapable, because it is the very culmina- 
tion of our cultural traditions, the latest conflagration for which Westem 
history, in its insatiable restaging of old conflicts, has served to prepare 1s, 
just as D. has been prepared. se 

This view of European history as of a piece with, rather than ee 
from or superior to, the present’s destructive course is central, T 
Greene’s fictional exploration of World War I in The Ministry of Fear. } a 
both the carnage of the blitz and the fascism of Greene’s fifth coum 
are presented, not as in opposition to, but rather as rehearsals of, e o 
or less remote prewar past. Both the nihilistic Willi Hilfe and the Sa he 
parently compassionate Dr. Forester, for example, share more than Jus poth, 
Nazi sympathies, in that these sentiments themselves are revealed, 12 
as being tied to the past. Thus Willi and sister Anna seem, to Rowe, 
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», Victorian family group” (43), and Willi speaks always in “antiquated 
_ ang,” more at home in the last century (44; see also 45-46). Likewise For- 
ier presents to Rowe a face : hawk-like and noble and a little histrionic, 
jke the portrait ofa Victorian (113). Those characters, then, who by their 
l qruggles for the Nazi enemy may be seen as engines of the present war are 
 gnspicuous 1n their being palpably of another, earlier time. So, too, is the 
destruction they and their allies visit upon England. London bombarded, 
here, represents not novelty but repetition of an age-old suffering, such that 
Rowe remarks “the strange, torn landscape where London shops were re- 
duced to a stone ground-plan like those of Pompeii” (40). If such an echo 
of past violence would thus liken the war to natural disasters, it is clear else- 
| phere that the present war must be seen, even more, as a rehearsal of a 
| mman perversity of some long historical standing. Thus Rowe, in a book 
action, Comes upon an antique Roman Catholic missal that serves to un- 
derscore the present’s implication in a history of violence seemingly as old 
history itself: “oddly enough, it was the only thing that spoke of war in 
he old quiet room. Open it where you would, you came on prayers for 
teliverance, the angry nations, the unjust, the wicked” (74). In this pas- 
age, Greene situates the present war in a very human past, one which, in 
is most ancient occidental documents, already chronicles repeated war, 
oppression, and lament. 

Yet this is not, to be sure, the way Rowe himself views the war and its 
pace in history. Rather, his understanding of history is one that accords 
stead with those critics who take both Greene, and modernism more gen- 
_ trall, to write a literature of nostalgia; indeed, many have taken Rowe’s el- 
| ac yearning for the past as proof of Greene’s own nostalgic outlook.!! As 
_Nefirst meet Arthur Rowe, mercy killer and self-styled pariah, we see him 
“awm to the fête that will embroil him in the novel’s thriller plot precisely 
| Sitseems to offer access to a personal and national past he deems both 
| tdenic and irrevocably lost: “The fête called him like innocence: it was en- 
“ugled in childhood, with vicarage gardens and girls in white summer 
ca (11). The past for which Rowe, from the very outset, is desperately 
| s is both the ostensibly innocent age of his own childhood and the 
| in a pastoral British prewar existence. What is conveyed on this very 
a me Page, then, is that Rowe experiences history, both eta es and 
i ž m terms not only of rupture but also of decline. Deus af a 
al Dla eS €ven here, undermines suda sentiments—the o and, after 
itas a faded song of the last war” (12), thus go iog oeo 
“the a much in line with the past—Rowe remains, like the Little Juke 
My el’s many epigraphs, a quester, and what he seeks is the retrieval 

he sees as lamentably divorced from the present. Thus he experi- 
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ences the féte as instructional, as demonstrating for him just this ry t 

and the consequently dire necessity of his quest: “it was as if Provident a 
led him to exactly this point to indicate the difference between then be 
now. These people might have been playing a part in an expensive oe : 
play for his sole benefit” (15). y 

Rowe certainly takes the moral of this perceived performance very much 
to heart, clinging throughout the novel to a belief in the past’s superiority 
and thus to an acute longing for its resuscitation. Indeed, as outlined in 
Book One, his character is that almost of an acolyte before the altar of past 
history, striving through a private liturgy to keep it alive; thus he ritually 
reads his two Dickens novels “as people used to read the Bible, over and 
over again till he could have quoted chapter and verse, not so much be- 
cause he liked them as because he had read them as a child” (20). In other 
respects, too, his wartime home remains a kind of temple to the cult of 
childhood, with his radio dial producing “a homely effect like a nightlight 
in a child’s nursery” (23), and his “last remaining treasure—a big 
schoolboy’s knife” holding talismanic significance for him (24). This brand 
of piety, which we will see again in Rowe’s devotion to the heroic virtues of 
his childhood adventure-tale reading, draws its rigor from Rowe’s firm be- 
lief that history is a process of decline and fall, a downward-tending line 
catastrophically broken by war, on the one hand, and his killing of his wife, 
on the other. Thus as he dreams of his mother who “had died before the 
first great war” (64), Rowe insists that the enormity of his present could 
only have been as inaccessible to her understanding as the past world she 
represents for him is to his grasp: “She could no more have imagined this 
than that her small son in his brown corduroy knickers . - - should grow up 
to be a murderer” (65). If, then, the prewar past of which Rowe dreams 
here “isn’t real life any more” (65), this is tragic because Rowe remains con- 
vinced that it was once real and undeniably more human than the present 
world he suffers. 

Yet holding certain, as he does, the chasm that exists 
now, Rowe, all his devotions notwithstanding, cannot rec 
private theology admits no New Jerusalem. As he is told b 
in the above dream, this war-torn world “is home. There isn Ke 
at all” (67-68). This being the case, Rowe’s quest for the past become 
longing not so much for memory as for oblivion. That is, if the past he | 

; ae j A ble to 4 
fines in polar opposition to a degraded present 1s truly imaccess} ee 
but memory, then what is required, in lieu of its recapture, !S for: Band iS 
forgetting specifically of this postlapsarian present.'* This wish wil i » un- 
fulfillment in the amnesia of Book Two, whose title, “The Happy es made 
derscores that equation between ignorance and bliss Row 
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jroughout the novel’s first 100 pages. From the very outset, Rowe’s desire 
for the past has been tied toa concomitant longing for the obliteration of 
resent historical reality, the fête serving to heighten his need “to mislay 
ihe events of twenty years (13). And in ways Rowe himself never seems to 
| pecome aware of, the text highlights how this nostalgic longing for the era- 
| qe of the present dovetails with the wholesale destruction of modern war 
iself. Thus Rowe, eager to forget, welcomes the violence of the blitz, as it 
, quite forcibly eradicates toat present life he, burdened with dreams of an 
idyllic past, cannot abide: “After a raid he used to sally out and note with a 
ind of hope that this restaurant or that shop existed no longer—it was like 
joosening the bars of a prison cell one by one” (22). Ina paradoxical way, 
hen, the war he seeks to escape through forgetting garners his blessing 
precisely because in violence, in death—and, of course suicide, too, remains 
apersistent temptation for him ( 92-95)—his beloved oblivion beckons. 
| If Rowe’s nostalgia, through its transformation into an ethics of forget- 
| ting, is thus presented as implicated in, rather than at odds with, the war 
from which it ostensibly recoils, this same forgetting is cast by Greene as 
indeed definitive of the war. The project of forgetting thus not only sanc- 
lions massacre but also generates a history at odds with its own nostalgic 
inderpinnings, that is, one not of rupture but of repetition. The war sym- 
’ bolizes—but also, through the bomb that induces Rowe’s amnesia, en- 
ibles—forgetting, and does so by making his life history mirror the war’s 
_ vn status as historical rehearsal. For through his amnesia, Rowe wins not 
_ oily that oblivion for which he has ached but also something more, namely, 
| retum to that childhood he has idealized. In Forester’s “shell-shock clinic,” 
- Rowe still retains some memories, but only those that will make of his present 
_ Ondition a reenactment of his own past: “You see, I remember things quite 
| Clearly until, say, eighteen” (110). What Rowe, through the agency of the 
| Nar, has forgotten, then, is his adult identity, and this forgetting permits a 
yous Tepetition of his own age of innocence. Thus his regular visits with 
| oe are, now, “like visiting a benign headmaster out of school pons 
| his stirring affection for Anna Hilfe is experienced as am ado- 
Í a oe (130). Even in his ultimate rebellion against Forester’s stric- 
» als clandestine foray into the clinic’s “sick bay,” Rowe, as Greene’s 
a eilines for us, is repeating the antics of youth: “He was back in 
“Wanted = ASlopd; breaking out of dormitory, danog more than he really 
l history = oe proving himself” (137). In Rowe’s forgetting, then, personal 
ir ni east, is shown to follow patterns, not of decline and fall but of 
| (ie Y and recurrence. ; 
| ting af as the last citation demonstrates, what recurs here is a particular 
| childhood past, one suffused with the conventions of romantic ad- 
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venture as delineated by boyhood reading. As Diemert has noted, in Th 
Ministry of Fear “the war . . . is fought not only with bombs and guns Bee : 
texts as well” (177). Indeed, Greene is famous for believing in the ra 
power over us of those texts, in particular, which we read as children. a 
him, only this reading has any lasting influence on the adults we beronie 
“In later life we admire, we are entertained, we may modify some views We 
already hold, but we are more likely to find in books a confirmation of what 
is in our minds already” (Essays 13). For Rowe, at least, this is certainly true 
and he returns to his past in large part by returning to a system of belief 
nurtured by childhood reading of such adventure tales as Yonge’s The Little 
Duke. As longingly recalled in Book One, such reading involved for Rowe 
an education in a stable and optimistic worldview, one in which “[o]ur he- 
roes are simple: they are brave, they tell the truth, they are good swords- 
men and they are never in the long run really defeated” (89). Indeed, it was 
as just such a hero that the young Rowe understood himself, a dashing fig- 
ure “capable of extraordinary heroisms and endurances which would make 
the girl he loved forget the awkward hands and the spotty chin of adoles- 
cence” (73). If this passage indicates how such aggrandizing self-definition 
is at odds with, is a kind of forgetting of, the self’s actuality, such adventure- 
tale dreams nonetheless became, in his youth, as much an article of faith as 
his nostalgia would become in later life: “It was like the religious discipline: 
words however emptily repeated can in time form a habit . . . until one day 
to your own surprise you find yourself acting on the belief you thought you 
didn’t believe in” (73). 

That such an ethos of romantic heroism has indeed persisted in him is 
underscored by Rowe’s actions as the amnesiac Digby. In speculating on 
the true nature of his forgotten adult identity, Rowe wonders, for instance, 
whether he became an explorer, à la Burton and Stanley, as he had dreamed 
of being in childhood (111). Indeed, his sole complaint about his appar 
ently idyllic existence at the clinic is that it does not afford him the properly 
heroic narrative he believes should be his. As the fortune-telling Mrs. Bellairs 
astutely observed at the féte, Rowe “sometimes feel[s] [he has] not ae 
allowed a proper scope for [his] gifts. [He wants] to do great deeds, fe 
dream them all day long” (16). This same self-estimation and eee 
surface even in Rowe’s return to the Eden of childhood, as he lamer 
“[t]here was no satisfaction in shining before [assistant] Johns. - ie 
dreamed wildly between the box hedges” (123). When, finally, he em Jeast 
upon his great adventure, his search for the dreaded “sick bay,” 1t ae 
in part because this will satisfy his thirst for adventure, his desire t d pum 
romantic hero of childhood storybooks: “He was afraid of unidefin iy of 
ishments and for that reason he felt his action was heroic and wo 
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meone in love” (136). Such attempts at casting himself in the role of the 
atraordinary, heroic protagonist of adventure tales continue, even after 

E: expulsion from Forester’s garden. In his reimmersion in the novel’s 
priller plot of wartime espionage, Rowe stays true to this same heroic ethos, 
“happily drunk with danger and action” that even “[t]he ruins from which 
fhe and investigator Prentice] emerged were only a heroic back-cloth to his 
ersonal adventure” (176). 

This last point is significant, for what it highlights is that the rehearsal 
fchildhood Rowe’s amnesia permits does not, as O’Prey argues, leave him 
‘detached from the chaos and violence” of the war (49). In returning, 
hough forgetting, to the past and its notions of heroism, Rowe is repeat- 
ing not only his own personal history but also the characteristic actions of 
he war to which he sees his past as opposed. For despite Diemert’s claim 
hat the novel “discredits the ethos of the romantic adventure tale by con- 

tasting it with the thriller world of war-ravaged London” (158; my empha- 
sis), The Ministry of Fear effects its debunking of this ethos precisely as it 

| identifies it with the horrors of war. Rowe’s persistent desire to be the hero 
of children’s literature does not, as he thinks, distinguish him from that 
‘History of Contemporary Society” he deems rightly written in the thriller 

_ mode (66). Rather, his need to be the extraordinary man, living out a life 
_ of derring-do, allies him with those very fifth columnists who drive the 
novel’s thriller plot. It finds an echo, for instance, in Poole’s solicitous talk 

| of‘the sheep” to whom both he and Rowe are, naturally, superior (25), and 
this spy’s use of the first-person plural here (28) is both telling and astute. 
| likewise the spy-ring’s chief, Willi Hilfe, admits that he, too, is “a romantic” 
| (#4), and that “a story [of intrigue] like [Rowe’s] excites [him]. It seems to 
_ &ean opportunity, well, to take a more violent line” (48). No wonder, then, 
i that Rowe himself is convinced, on first meeting the Hilfes, that “these were 
i the allies he needed” (44). And such an alliance, or affinity, continues 
| throughout the novel, as the amnesiac Rowe’s lust for romantic adventure 
| “eps him at the center of this very contemporary tale of war and espio- 
| S Not only is the clinic in which his wholesale return to this ostensibly 
| ed worldview takes place run by the very spies and traitors who populate 
pecan thriller world, but also it is his childish need to be the hero in 
| mae that prompts him to withhold from polce the telephone num- 
| oF his an lead to the spies and the stolen film (187). Thus does the hero 
j selfe oyish imaginings find himself at home in the war-torn present that 

Ndorses such a heroic ethos. 

Rowe's forgetting does not, then, release him from the present but 
fae T highlights the continuities between his idealized childhood world 
| the treacherous world of the war. Thus the “Arcady” in which his amne- 
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sia lands him in Book Two (109) is revealed to be a myth, the past being in 
its vision of valor and heroism, at one with the carnage of the present. ie 
deed, it is this shared ethos, and the sense of self and others on which Xi 
rests, that Greene proffers as the very principle of a forgetting that consti- 
tutes Western history as modernism’s nightmarish process of repetition. For 
in dreaming oneself the noble hero, one does not only, in Greene’s view, 
elide one’s own “spotty” imperfections but further justifies actions that deny, 
and even destroy, the selfhood of other human beings. The deadly force of 
this heroic self-conception Rowe shares with his Nazi foes, and the present 
shares with the past, is made clearest in the novel’s dissection of Rowe’s 
defining quality, namely, pity. For despite Watts’s claim that the morality of 
Greene’s fiction centers on “the value of the charitable action—the altruis- 
tic deed motivated by pity” (107),'° Greene’s treatment of this “virtue” puts 
it at the heart of the psychology of the war and of his explanation of history’s 
repetitive and murderous course. It is, after all, this trait that is the source 
of Rowe’s own status as wife murderer, and thus of his ties to such wartime 
villains as Willi and Poole. Like these characters, Rowe too is a killer, and 
what has driven him to emulate their war ethos is nothing other than the 
quality of mercy—“[m]ercy to [his wife] or mercy to me,” remaining, as 
Rowe himself notes, unclear (37). Pity for his ill wife, his inability to stand 
her pain, has made him a killer, and the text underscores how this, too, fig- 
ures as a repetition of, rather than fall from, the past by relating a cognate, 
if lesser, “murder” from his childhood: “Suddenly he couldn’t bear the sight 
of the [wounded] rat’s pain any more; he picked upa cricket-bat and struck 
the rat on the head over and over again” (66). Thus, for Greene, this mercy 
is and was indeed “dangerous pity” (26), for what it sanctions are action: 
akin even to those of murderer Willi Hilfe, whose suggestive last name ee 
man for help) signals such kinship between Rowe’s “virtue” and Sore 
ings of war. Indeed, Greene makes this connection even more Pa 
his narrator’s gloss on the meaning of the Catholic missal: “It wasn E 
evil men who did these things. Courage smashes a cathedral, endur 
Jets a city starve, pity kills” (74). ani 

But in order to clarify how pity, for Greene, can exemplify the ala 
bly pitiless violence of war and the West’s war-torn history, we ee Sf 
the hints this passage gives us and trace the links between pity a AD 
venture-tale ethic already seen to be definitive of the prewar pas E stands 
as the World War II present. For despite Rowe’s own belief that B 5 
in opposition to this ethos as maturity to immaturity (187), ie cardinal 
the passage from page 74 quoted above indicates, as one ne the past that 
virtues of the hero of the adventure tale. If the heroic faith o. peared 
Rowe has learned so well centers on such concepts as “sacrifice; 
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tue” (73), so does their restatement as sources of destruction on the very 
next page situate Rowe's pity as part of the hero’s constitution, and part of 
ihe danger he represents for others. Pity may be so embraced by the ro- 
mantic values of past and present, of war and prewar, because at its heart, 
for Greene, lies the conviction he deems definitive of heroic self-concep- 
ion, namely, that one is extraordinary and uniquely equipped to serve more, 
presumably, ordinary others. If Rowe’s dreams of himself as hero, both in 
adolescence and amnesiac adulthood, focus, as we have seen, on service to, 


"trials endured for, a beloved other, so, too, is pity revealed as validating ac- 


jon in the best interests of others, even to the point of their annihilation. 


| Thus the amnesiac Rowe, caught up in adventure-filled plans for his illicit 


wip to the “sick bay,” is appalled by the pacifism he reads in Forester’s copy 
of Tolstoy’s What I Believe. Such a worldview jars with Rowe’s heroic persona 
and its need for Willi’s “more violent line,” but the way he articulates this to 
himself stresses the connections between the proper virtues of the hero and 
pity’s own capacity to sanction any action: “why does he write as if the worst 
thing we can do to our fellow-man is to kill him? Everybody has to die and 
everybody fears death, but when we kill a man we save him from his fear” 


| (132). This line of reasoning thus defends the murder of others as, indeed, 
| for their own good, and thus consonant with heroism. So long as we act 
| heroically, so long that is, as we act in the interests of another, any act, for 
_ Rowe, may be justified: “there was the point—not to kill for one’s own sake. 
But for the sake of people you loved, . . . it was right to risk damnation” 


(132). Such thinking, that of the “immature,” romantic Rowe, seems, then, 
ry much in accord with that of the “mature,” pitying Rowe who would 


_ “etve his wife the poisoned milk, for her own good, to end her pain, even 
though “he could never know whether [her] fear [of his act] had been worse 


than the pain” (89). Though he cannot, as he himself admits, ever know 
Whether she might well have preferred “any sort of life to death” (89-90), 
he has been able, with pity and romantic heroism both to guide him, to 


| decide what her preference should be, and act on her behalf, to the point 


“en of her own destruction. 
As the threads of historical continuity, then, both heroism and pity serve 


t I x 3 7 
| Omake of history a continuum of violence, through a shared paternalism 


ao tite any action at all that can be argued to serve or to spare 
i er, Such paternalism is also, for Greene, the very pith of the forget- 
§ that is the very essence of the war and of the history of which it consti- 
“san emblematic part. As the above passages make clear, what it entails 
$ _°rgetting or repression of the other, of her actual preferences, of her 
Pacity to decide and act upon her own “best interests.” Likewise are the 
‘interests and weaknesses of the heroic/pitying self elided and in their 
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place erected a form of heroic infallibility, a certain knowledge of what; 

best for the other that can cloud both what the other might desire ang aK is 
the heroic agent might truly be seeking through such “othercentereg” at 
tion—hence Rowe’s post facto fears that he might well have acted to ae 
his own pain, not his wife’s (89). This is, then, forgetting in Lyotard’s a 
a forgetting of the other as agent that substitutes instead a certain belief in 
the rightness of one’s own actions, as well as of one’s right to undertake 
them. And it is such forgetting that, in its erasure of the other as a self ca- 
pable of selfdetermination and its dictation of certain goods for all, Greene 
sees at the root of the twentieth-century’s own genocidal reenactment of 
the historical nightmare. Thus, as McEwen notes, for Greene “it is dreadful 
to be sure of oneself” (20), for what such certainty, in its heroic or pitying 
justifications, permits is an imposition of will, a quashing of the other, very 
much at home with the violence of war: 


Do you know what happens . . . when you wish the world to be neat 
and orderly and precise, a closed, untroubled place? You try to 
make it that way. And when people don’t respond (and they don’t), 
you end up with Belsen. (Donaghy 33) 


Certainly, The Ministry of Fear attempts to provide plenty of evidence 
that this is so. Not only does Rowe’s pity drive him to murder, just as his 
desire for adventure implicates him in the murderous plot of Hilfe and his 
confederates, but also such certainty as to one’s right to decide for others is 
the common foundation for what will become the novel’s “massacre on an 
Elizabethan scale” (180). Like Rowe, the Nazi spy Poole also believes that 
“even murder can sometimes be excused,” a truth he relates, tellingly, with 
“an intolerable confidence,” as he appeals to Rowe as another man of intel- 
ligence, a cut above the sheep who may or may not have to be excusably 
murdered (25). So, too, the idealist Dr. Forester, a man of sufficient piy 
that he does “not approve . . . of taking animal life” (1 19), is nonetheless n 
league with Poole, Hilfe, and the others, and is “quite unmoved by the story 
of the Nazi elimination of old people and incurables” (182). Indeed, he 
will be party to the murder of muddled Major Stone, a crime he defends a 
advance as “the greatest mercy we can ask for him” (183). Foresters oe 
death is, in apt and illuminating fashion, brought about for his ow? al 
with “respectable, hero-worshipping Johns” (181) killing his idol, the fu 
ment of his own romantic dreams of heroism, to protect him: 


oceedings of the pe 
nsel, the unfair 
f depending v 
(182) 


he was saving him from the interminable pr 
courts, from the crudities of prosecuting cou 
able ignorances of the judge, and the indignity © 
the shallow opinion of twelve men picked at random. 
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pen Anna Hilfe, with whom a loving Rowe ends up in the novel’s conclu- 
jon, is, aS herself part of her brother’s ring, presented as a character of 
„spect, even PEES pity. Thus, visiting an amnesiac Rowe freed from 
ihe memory of his wife s murder, Anna refuses to tell him the truth and 

admits she prefers him so protected from the truth, even if it consigns him 
o Forester’s clinic-cum-prison: “This is how you should be. This is how I 
like you” (129). 

Ifin all these characters the alchemy of pity and self-certainty yields a 
precipitate of murder and confinement, Willi Hilfe reveals the violence of 
such an imposition of will shorn even of pity’s respectability. While the above 
instances serve to demonstrate, in Webster’s words, how suffering in 
Greene’s fiction “is made by idealists who fancy themselves God” (15), Willi, 
who makes no pretense to ideals of any sort, still starkly illustrates the es- 
sence of their idealism and the ends to which it tends. For as Silverstein 

| argues, Willi’s nihilism, like Nazism itself, “only carr[ies] Rowe’s sense of 
pity to its logical and terrifying extreme” (41). While Anna posits her 
brother’s service to the Nazis as the antithesis of Rowe’s pity— "they can bear 
pain—other people’s pain—endlessly” (100; Greene’s emphasis)—the nar- 
_ tative rather reveals Willi’s mercilessness to be the obverse, not the inverse, 
of Rowe’s quality of mercy. We have, for example, already seen how Willi’s 
own brand of romanticism, and his surname, work to establish a tie between 
the pitying Rowe and the amoral spy. Such connections are made here be- 
cause Willi’s amorality involves, albeit in a more nihilistic mode, the same 
kind of erasure of others as does the apparent compassion shared by Rowe, 
_ Anna, and Johns. If Willi, for Greene, embodies “the grace and attraction 
| ofnihilism—of not caring for anything” (203), what this involves is the use 
_ Of other people as pawns to further his own ends, a manipulation that can 
| sily lead, as in his attempted murder of Rowe and Anna at the end of 
| book One, to their destruction. This is, indeed, a matter of course for Willi, 
| imply how the game is played, such that he is offended and amused by 
| Nowe’s throwing the attempted murder in his face: “He seemed to accuse 
them of a lack of humour; it was not the kind of thing they ought to have 
| aa to heart” (204). What is important, however, is that Willi’s own brand 
M erent disregard for the lives of others sheds light on that ethics of 
read ared by the novel’s other characters. They, too, as we have seen, are 
a to judge for, manipulate, and kill other people to LONE inen they 
i a be the right, and thus the novel argues that their ` caring tends, by 
8etfulness of others, to the same deadly presumption that is the es- 


en 3 $ : 9 : 
: ce of Nazism and the war; in this sense, they are indeed Nazi sympathiz- 


What, then, all the novel’s characters share, just as the present shares it 
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with the past, is a lethal forgetting of the other and a sure sense Sie 
own entitlement to use her as they see fit. The engine that drives the ar 
and the past that it emulates is, finally, an egotism that denies other e 
beings dignity, agency, and respect. What, in other words, is forgotten here 
as Rowe seems momentarily at least to see, is the value and rights of eet : 
larized others, human beings with their own desires and preferences: 


ticu- 


Over there among the unknown tubes a woman was giving birth 
rats were nosing among sacks of meal, an old man was dying ED 
people were seeing each other for the first time by the light ofa 
lamp; everything in that darkness was of such deep importance that 
their errand [the pursuit of the stolen film] could not equal it—this 
violent, superficial chase, this cardboard adventure. (178) 


In the words of Greene’s narrator, then, the novel works to demonstrate 
that “[o]ne can’t love humanity. One can only love people” (184), and that 
to do so entails a respect for the way they conduct their own lives. What this 
means is that Greene’s modernist rejection of liberal Enlightenment’s pro- 
gressive history is itself one rooted in a very liberal sensibility. That is, if 
history is, as both the war and the past illustrate, a repeated nightmare, itis 
so because what it ceaselessly repeats is the forgetting of the worth and rights 
of others. The essence of Greene’s hellish history in The Ministry of Fearis 
the persistent betrayal of the Millian principle that “[o]ver himself, over his 
own body and mind, the individual is sovereign” (Mill 69; his emphasis). 
And indeed Greene’s dissection of pity accords with Mill’s own insistence 
that this individual “cannot rightfully be compelled to do or forbear be- 
cause it will be better for him to do so, because it will make him happier” 
(68).!4 Greene, then, accepts the modernists’ bloody view of history and 
sees as its source our continued failure to engage liberally with other hu- 
man beings. Thus liberal history, in The Ministry of Fear, is revealed to be a 
myth because of a failure of liberalism: our inability to respect the liberty of 
other selves. 

With such a diagnosis of the maladies of history, the 
arises: can the murderous cycles of history identified by G 
modernists actually be broken? On this point, Greene, in 
Fearat least, remains ambivalent. For while Rowe does come 
cited above, that true value must lie in the integrity of other p 
and not in their status as stage props for the self’s heroic drama, 
seems once again forgotten by the novel’s conclusion. If the narrato 
that we attend to people, rather than solely to our power over eine T 
returns to the pitying mode in which he began, driven by “the nee i : Tr 
tect [Anna] at any cost” to spare her the fact that he now knows t? 


question then 
reene and the 


to the insight 
eople’s lives, 
this truth 
ye insists 
Rowe 
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` pout his past, that he has killed his wife (221). Likewise does she, with “the 


jr of someone perpetually on guard to shield him” (221), withhold this 
nth from him. Thus me two of them remain part of the “permanent staff” 
f the “Ministry of Fear (220), the phrase tellingly used by Johns to de- 
ribe the novel’s fifth columnists (121). In the end, despite the lessons their 


| ory might have provided, these characters only repeat that form of pater- 


| plim which the novel has been at such pains to condemn. Thus the ques- 


jon of whether this failing, and the modernist history it generates, affords 
aremedy remains an open one, yet perhaps aptly so. For if this nightmarish 


"history feeds on forgetting qua self-certainty, it is fitting indeed that the 


novel proffer no certain answer, conveying finally the only message its au- 


thor would later avow, namely, “fallibility. Doubts” (Donaghy 171). 


NOTES 


"While I will, in what follows, take issue with his formulation of Greene’s 
altitudes toward, and indebtedness to, Anglo-American modernism, his book 
remains a nuanced and compelling case for the importance of these often-ne- 
jected works to our understanding of Greene’s project as a writer, and as such, 
isa book long overdue. Indeed, the only other book-length study of Greene’s 


| many “entertainments” remains Wolfe’s 1972 monograph, Graham Greene, The 
| Entertainer, and Wolfe’s text, stressing the Catholicism that may be traced in these 


novels, their status as tales of “the potential saviour[,] not only a man with a 


_ mision [but] also a man on the run” (9), largely elides the generic specificity 
| ofthese texts, their status as the thrillers they advertise themselves to be. Apart 
| fom Wolfe’s analysis, these early works have been all too often ignored or treated 
| Sof interest solely as they presage the more “serious,” Catholic novels to fol- 
+ low, Thus, for example, The Ministry of Fear itself often rates mention as antici- 
| Pating that exploration of pity more ably undertaken in The Heart of the Matter 


f (see, as examples of such cursory treatments, DeVitis 61-64, Atkins 134-38, and 

, Marrock 151). Such a dismissal of the early “entertainments” as inferior works 

| ‘ontinues even in most recent Greene scholarship. Thus Mudford, in his 1996 

| Mtoduction, Graham Greene, ignores the thrillers altogether, and Watts’s 1997 

"face tło Greene disdains them as “blithely preposterous” and “strained and im- 
| Pausible” (45, 50). In such a critical context, Diemert’s cogent argument for 
i tim tillers’ role “as part of a widespread response to the literature and criti- 
pet high modernism . . . and to the political, socio-economic, and military 
| °; Of their day (5) is indeed welcome. ; 

lemert’s portrait of this “rejection” of high modernism largely accords 
€ assessment of Stevenson, who argues that the rejection of modernist 
| T in favor of a return to more traditional literary realism, is “one of 
“fs of es trends of the age” (65). Likewise is Gorra “startled by how little [writ- 
ith € 30s] owe to their modernist predecessors” (8). Though less concerned 
‘hej eng adestion of modernism per se, Johnstone makes a similar claim, when 
“the fies as the common characteristic of 30s literature “the mixture, often 
f 

i 


i 

Mth th 

“peri 
Of realism and romance” (15). Nor have such judgments been alien to 
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Greene scholarship. Sharrock asserts that Greene has remarkably little co 
to the modernist canon, though he does concede “a kind of indirect, 
modernism” in his work (45), and Miller contends, much like Diem 
Greene is attracted to the thriller form precisely because it puts him “s 


nnection ha 
diffuseg ani 
ert, that if N 


eee $ omewhat of 

at odds with the modernist tradition (9). As I hope to establish in what fol. del 
lows, such readings ultimately misconstrue the troubled relationship between Cri 
Greene, at any rate, and what Orwell dubbed the Joyce-Eliot generation” (511), hut 
and do so precisely insofar as they insist on treating modernism as Strictly a matter den 
of form rather than as a meditation on the moral significance of Western his. ail 
na Se E ; om 
3 It is worth noting, however, that, as Diemer t points out, virtually all of que 
Greene’s novels of the 30s can be fruitfully read as war novels,” stressing “the ist 
violence and savagery lurking beneath a seeming peace” (117). Adamson con- ulti 
curs, noting how, from the 1932 Stamboul Train to the end of the decade, war ern 
became a constant and complex metaphor in his books” (20). This is, in any ‘on 
event, true of the “entertainments” of the 1930s, as can be seen in A Gun for tor) 
Sale (1936), a story of a second European war narrowly averted yet still impend- k 
ing, with Greene’s England only “safe for a few more years (242). Here, as cit 
O’Prey observes, is a text that would not function without the atmosphere of for 
expectation” of another war (45). Likewise, The Confidential Agent (1939), in its (43) 
thinly veiled reliance on the history of the Spanish Civil War, also projects war oni 
as not only a future but indeed a present, pan-European condition: You couldn t (30, 
escape a war by changing your country: you only changed the technique (44). deb 
It is worth noting, as well, that this obsession with the war far outlived, for Greene, | ing 
its actual duration, such that A World of My Own records his dreams of a Sec- erat 


3 aS Z a i 
ond World War still playing itself out in the 1960s (40-42), and Jones, protagonist | 
of Doctor Fischer of Gerua (1980), is a character still haunted and physically scarred | pro 


/ London Blitz (11). o je 
2 E is ey a of scholarship on British writers of the Sara $ n 
guing for these writers’ rejection of modernism, such atic conne y TE o 
the latter in terms of an elision, not only of historical realities but a so 2 ae the 
external world itself. Thus for Stevenson, modernism represents an exe 6 ofl 
ness of concentration within the envelope of individual conscio ee a 
which writers of the 1930s correct with a renewed focus on political rea ee | umr 
material conditions of life. Likewise, Gorra sees British mod E peer a 
nating the social world “to the free play of the individual mind” (5), u 


! con iP 
tity somehow abstracted from its cultural and historical context Diem dral | on, 
curs with this “subjectivist” reading. For him, too, modernism es word? 3) ae 
perception and subjectivity the governing means of repre enap a Diemert’s ac- 

and thus the move away from modernism in the 1930s sprang, 


2 attenu- M 
. “ isto and Wa 
count, from the sense that modernism tended “to negate history sforamore | 


A ni 
ate reality” (31). As I hope to show, however, whatever their cone with this a 
acute rendering of inner life, the modernists were above all co es 1 mog 
life as it participates in, or indeed is trapped by, historical eee moder |, 
> This claim captures nicely another reading of Anglo- ich sees MO aif 


ism that still enjoys considerable critical currency, namel 
ernism as, above all, concerned with formal concerns an eerie r 
tonomy of the literary text vis-à-vis the social and politica ae as Frank's clai! | tus 
tion of modernism, first put forth in such New Critical assert 
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sin modernist literature, “[w]e are asked only to accept the work of art as 
ha tonomous structure” (59), still resounds through modernist criticism. Thus 
ryaurice Beebe would, in 1974, follow Frank by defining modernism in terms 
a preoccupation with form (1072), critics, even after the deconstructionist 
deluge, have continued, in modernist studies at least, to travel these same New 
Critical paths. For Levenson, for example, modernism “sought to purge the 
human, the organic, the mental, the vital, and insisted instead on the indepen- 


| dence and objectivity of form, value and meaning” (102). This formulation dove- 


pils with Schwartz’s delineation of “the Modernist creed,” with its “emphases 


-onthe impersonality of the artist, the ‘swift perception of relations,’ [and] the 


jutonomy of the text” (51). Similarly, Surette takes as axiomatic “the modern- 
is principle of the autonomy of art” (3), and Berman contends that “[f]ormalism 


ultimately comes to be the most essential feature of the movement called mod- 


emism” (24). As I hope will become clear, this reading is, in my view, an in- 
complete one, occluding what I deem a definitive modernist concern with his- 
tory and human affairs. 

ê Indeed, it is by focusing on Greene’s quarrel with Bloomsbury that these 


mitics, and Cuoto as well, can so cast him in the role of antimodernist. Thus 


for Diemert, the modernism toward which Greene enacts an “oedipal” rejection 
(43) seems to entail only the writers of Bloomsbury, especially Woolf and Forster 
on the one hand, and the elitist literary criticism of the Leavisites on the other 
(30, 35). So construing modernism, Diemert can then acknowledge Greene’s 


| debts to Eliot (19, 38, 41) and to an earlier generation of modernists, includ- 
| ing Conrad and Ford Madox Ford (43), while still situating him as part of a gen- 
_ tational repudiation of high modernism. A similar pattern is found in Sharrock, 


ho, as noted earlier, sees Greene as antipathetic to the modernists, yet then 


| proceeds, by way of delineating Greene’s most important influences, to enumer- 
| te what amounts to a modernist canon, including Eliot, Conrad, Joyce, and even 
W . . “ye 

| Woolf herself (58-72). Cuoto sees this distaste for Bloomsbury as frankly definitive 


f Greene’s work of the 30s, arguing that his putatively nonmodernist use of 
he thriller form was intended as an open renunciation of the literary practice 
{Woolf and her circle (216). 

"Indeed, The Ministry of Fear, in its sinister Dr. Forester and its fifth col- 
| Mmnist coterie—complete with a philosopher, a critic, a proletarian poet, and 
| abstract painter (53)—convening for seances on Campden Hill, may be ar- 


| [lating Greene’s animus toward Bloomsbury in an even more caustic fash- 
On 


lig i While Greene critics have been reluctant to thrust upon him the mantle 
| omis, such connections to earlier modernist writers have not gone 
| ‘nae Thus, for example, Wolfe sees in the character of Stamboul Train's 
| nisce a figure inspired by Joyce’s Bloom, just as his dream sequences are remi- 
ae of the “Circe” episode of Ulysses (48). In a similar vein, Miller proffers 
“Mo Poey sympathetic reading of Brighton Rock's Ida, suggesting that she is 
| (ee ed after Joyce's Molly (42). Both DeVitis and Watts concur with Diemert 

l 

4 


f fie 6) regarding the centrality of Eliot, and of The Waste Land in particular, 

loa thrillers? rendering of modern urban life (DeVitis 54, Watts 127). Watts 
“i "gues for Conrad as perhaps the overriding influence on Greene’s work, 
id ug the latter, somewhat uncharitably, “less powerful but enviously and in- 


Ustri : S : 
ously emulous” of the former (124). For an exhaustive and enlightening 


| 
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treatment of this last instance of literary influence, see Pendleton’s stud 
ham Greene’s Conradian Masterplot, which, while insisting that both Co 
Greene are more firmly rooted “in Victorian realism than other ‘high’ m : 
$ Sree 3 oder: 
novelists such as James Joyce and Virginia Woolf” (5), nonetheless sees Gr nist 
entire corpus as tied to Conrad’s work, in an attempt to achieve what penne s 
reads as Conrad’s fusion of “political, interior and adventure narratives” oa 
9 Joining Smith in this assessment are Cuoto, who sees Greene’s de ae 
of modern, urban England as one “tinged with nostalgia for a lost world te 
is composed of the ordered certainties of prewar England” (93); Watts, ee 
gues that Greene’s work “mourns a fallen world and a defiled beauty” (171); 
and Silverstein, who sees such nostalgia at the root of Greene’s decision to write 
thrillers, as this genre affords him the opportunity to paint “a world fallen from 
unity and order into the abyss and chaos” (33). Such sentiments are echoed b 
Spurling, who identifies in Greene’s grim disclosure of the present a lenen 
for a lost world of Victorian security (55), and implicitly by Adamson, who sug- 
gests that the final effect of Greene’s rendering of the political crises of the 1930s 
“is an overwhelming feeling that the individual is at the mercy of an often in- 
comprehensible and increasingly violent historical reality” (22; my emphasis). Such 
readings miss what I take to be Greene’s critique, in his literary work, of just 
such nostalgia itself, one also made quite forcefully in a 1941 essay in which 
Greene explodes pastoral romanticism by stressing such rural realities as “the 
strange incestuous relationships of the very poor, the wife starved to death ac- 
cording to country gossip, the agricultural laborers who lived on credit all the 
winter through” (Essays 361), precisely those things that, in his view, such con- 
servative nostalgia seeks, through omission, to Conserve. In what follows, I hope, 
in any event, to establish Greene’s kinship with a modernism typified not by pin- 
ing for some Golden Age but by outrage at both past and present. 
10 Hesla concurs, reading in Greene’s work a treatment of history as inferno, 
a place where human beings are doomed to repeated suffering. Thus for Hesla, 
Greene’s world “is a place where man ought not to be, or would be better off 
in being out of; the world, or historical existence, is hell” (104). A similar sense 
of history as cyclical is identified by Feldman in his reading of the short story, 
“The Destructors,” but unlike Hesla and Friedman, and indeed unlike myself, 
he sees this cyclicality as tending, in Hegelian fashion, ultimately toward human 
betterment (243). 
11 Thus for Spurling, the novel, through the c 
acts Greene’s own nostalgia for a lost Victorian idyll of peace i 
(28). O’Prey agrees, reading the novel as exemplifying Greene’s own porns 
elegizing of lost childhood (50), and Cuoto, too, sees the novel as endor 
Rowe’s “longing for the past amid the incoherence and chaos of the is 
(105). More acute, to my mind, is Diemert’s claim that the novel unde! Fel 
critique of the past precisely “because its values have led to the (aoe un- 
the war” (160). In any event, as I hope to show, Greene’s novel, far ee 
derwriting the nostalgia of its protagonist, instead implicates this 
self in the violence, past and present, which it posits as definitive © 
tory. 7 akes 
12 It should be noted that this treatment of repression/amnesr Jiffer 
Greene’s analysis of a pathological history in The Ministry aj ea q 
ent from that proffered by Freud. Despite Pierloot’s claim that tù 


Y Of Gra- 
nrad and 


haracter of Rowe, only en- 
and innocence 
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rtual case study of a mental disturbance remedied by “a regressive pro- 


ts 4 vi f rs . x 
en ‘milar to a therapeutic psychoanalytic process” (35), the novel actually casts 


D critical light on Freudian psychoanalysis; after all, its sole practitioner 
Tie novel is the treacherous Dr. Forester, and it is made clear that Rowe, 
' aner we take him to be ultimately “cured” or not, is never submitted to psy- 
"analytic treatment (Ministry 110). In any event, Greene’s novel departs from 


| he Freudian thesis that neurotic pathology, both in individuals and in cultures, 


follows the three-step process of past trauma, repression, and the (symptomatic) 


| etun of the repressed (Freud 93-95). While Greene’s vision of forgetting does, 
| awe shall see, share with Freud’s the production of repetition, such repetition 


curs in Greene precisely insofar as the present is repressed and the past 
ftishized. What is required, then, in Greene’s articulation of an amnesia more 
Jin to Lyotard’s, is not regression but attentiveness to the present and its re- 
alities. 
8 Such readings of Rowe, and even more so, The Heart of the Matters Ma- 
_ jor Scobie, abound, notwithstanding Greene’s own insistence that both these 
‘novels were intended to demonstrate how “pity can be the expression of an al- 
nost monstrous pride” (Ways 101). Thus DeVitis reads Rowe’s pity as positive, 
| geating in him “a sense of responsibility which at once sets him apart from his 
tllow beings and, paradoxically, causes him to love them more for being apart” 
6l). Grahame Smith concurs, arguing that Rowe’s pity becomes an instrument 
. ofpain only because of the fallen world in which he is forced to act (51). Far 
_ more extravagant claims are made for Scobie, with many critics echoing Erdinast- 
Sulean’s assertion that his pity “leads him back to the truest Christian ideal of 
itruistic love” (53; see also Sharrock 146, Laitinen 176, Cuoto 78, Spurling 37). 
While such scholarship tends to lend credence to Pendleton’s view that Scobie’s 
atus as villain, rather than saint, “is not clear from the novel itself’ (107), 
_ Greene has consistently held to the position that Scobie is an object of critique, 
father than emulation, and has himself judged The Heart of the Matter a failure 
tecause readers have so vociferously disagreed (Donaghy 95). One can certainly 
| pont to the novel’s description of this sentiment—"Pity smouldered like decay 
| this heart” (Heart 170)—and to the model of human relations it entails—af- 
| all, Scobie’s servant Ali represents, for him, “all he needed of love or friend- 
| X (80)—to raise questions concerning the prevalent reading of a sanctified 
| Bee In The Ministry of Fear, in any event, pity figures, as I hope to show, as 
Peeve not only, as Pierloot notes, a form of aggression (89) but also an 
es ne the pathology of the war, and of the history of which it forms a seam- 
an is this outlook that is at the root of the liberalism, or “humanism,” so 
fc €ntified in Greene’s work. See, for example, Cuoto 148, DeVitis eM) 
‘lem i ae and O’Prey 8. Indeed, Adamson even suggests that Rowels prob- 
tle (73) e moral dilemma of the liberal,’ bound to look at all sides of an is- 
lind tg While I would argue that Rowe is, through most of the novel, rather 
i others as anything but extensions of himself and thus fails to attain the 
Perspective for which Greene’s novel calls, this observation nonetheless 
toward what I take to be the heart of Greene’s novel. 
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The Double Voice of Metaphor: 
A. S. Byatt’s “Morpho Eugenia” 


HEIDI HANSSON 


Analogy is a slippery tool. 
—A. S. Byatt (100) 


he double voice of postmodern fiction presents a challenge because it 

requires that we question the way we read and interpret not only 
postmodern literature but also literature as a whole.' This doubleness is 
particularly noticeable in works that openly display their affiliation with ge- 
neric conventions or older works, such as J. M. Coetzee’s Foe (1986), which 
rewrites Robinson Crusoe, Peter Ackroyd’s Hawksmoor (1985), which is struc 
tured like a detective story, or A. S. Byatt’s Possession (1990), Lindsay Clarke’s 
The Chymical Wedding (1989), John Fowles’s The French Lieutenant's Woman 
(1969), and Susan Sontag’s The Volcano Lover (1992), which all build on ro- 
mance conventions. Such doubleness resembles allegory, insofar as allegory 
defines the moment when one text is read through the lens of another 
(Owens pt. 1, 68). By thus allying themselves with previous texts 10 their 
genres and by fusing conventional and postmodern narrative strategies, 
these literary hybrids destabilize our interpretations of traditional worl 
and, at least in the case of the postmodern romances, manage both P 
read their tradition and revitalize its twentieth-century appearance- nt 
the multiple narrative voices, the open contradictions, and the oe 
resistance to totalizing answers in a postmodern romance like Possession z 
be seen as continuing the allegorical mode of the “high” romances ? ifor 
late Middle Ages and the Renaissance, as questioning the appa a aA 
mity of women’s popular romances, and as restoring those eee seem 
sophisticated qualities that formerly characterized the romani 
to have disappeared from its twentieth-century manifestations. 
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BYATT’S “MORPHO EUGENIA” 


Even though Possession in its parodies of scholars influenced by French 


| feminism and Lacanian psychoanalysis contains a fair amount of critique of 


sstructuralist and postmodern attitudes, it signals its own postmodernity 
jprough devices like fluctuating narrative perspectives, paradox, ambiguity, 
and self-reflexivity. The short stories in Byatt’s The Djinn in the Nightingale’s 


| ae (1994) can also be categorized as postmodern fictions, especially 
| jhrough the inclusion of magic and fairy-tale structures in apparently real- 


“istic tales, and the disjunctive narrative style of Babel Tower (1996) is another 
ample of Byatt’s interest in postmodern literary techniques. Works like 
| hese, which openly display their postmodern links, need to be approached 
_ naway that can acknowledge the multiple meanings produced. Works that 
atleast on the surface look like straightforward narratives might appear to 
| peanother matter. But are they? Consider the novella “Morpho Eugenia” 
in Byatt’s Angels and Insects. In contrast to Possession, “Morpho Eugenia” is 
'fimly set in the past, and there is no visible twentieth-century perspective 
inthe telling. The story is mainly told by an omniscient narrator, and even 
| though it is interspersed with fictional texts ostensibly written by the vari- 
ous characters in the novella, these do not represent different voices and 
shifting perspectives to the extent they do in Possession. 
“Morpho Eugenia” opens like a women’s historical romance and con- 
ines like a Victorian novel about love, marriage, society’s expectations, 
| ùneteenth-century hypocrisy, social injustices, Darwin, and religion. Be- 
| ause the stories in Angels and Insects are set in the 1860s and 1870s and deal 
with Victorian concerns, reviewers have described the diptych as “resolutely 
mid-Victorian in tone and content” (Hughes 49), and A. S. Byatt as “a 
'Victorianist Iris Murdoch” (Butler). The postmodern connection is conse- 
Í quently overlooked. One reviewer, however, sees continuities between the 
Victorian novel and postmodernism when he refers to Byatt as a “postmod- 
| ™ Victorian” who finds the grounds of her postmodernity in “an earnest 
“tempt to get back before the moderns and revive a Victorian project that 
| S never been allowed to come to completion” (Levenson 41). Like the 
| a nineteenth-century novelists, Byatt isa storyteller who continues the 
| T nan tradition of describing the individual in society; but it does not 
| matically follow that she exercises her storywriter’s authority to present 
i: lal world visions.’ “Morpho Eugenia” appears to be double-voiced only in 


“Its : A REG 

| aie use of analogy in comparing the world of the Victorian house- 
parn that of insects, but even though the narrative seems stable enough, 
h 

a 


Bgle is going on within the text itself, so that at times narrative and 
me Seem to be at cross-purposes. To read the novella as a postmodern 
“he for as a postmodern Victorian novel, if such a hybrid can exist— 
_ * account for the ambiguities this gives rise to. 
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The prominence of comparisons, analogies, and metaphors places 
novella in the tradition of allegorical writing, a quintessentially medale, 
Renaissance genre. But allegory is also characteristic of postmoderni or 
(Owens pt. 2, 64). In Deborah Madsen’s words, “[a]llegory Ae 
times of intense cultural disruption, when the most authoritative fous 
the culture are subject to revaluation and reassessment” (135). Such nee 
sessment takes place when a photographer like Sherrie Levine takes “fis 
tures of famous photographs or when Coetzee’s Foe, Marina Warner’s Indigo 
(1992), and Peter Carey’s Jack Maggs (1998) reappraise Robinson Crusoe, The 
Tempest, and Great Expectations. Works like these stand in an allegorical rela- 
tionship to the subjects they appropriate, but it is not altogether clear which 
of the works involved represents the literal and which the figurative mean- 
ing of an allegory. The hierarchical relation between the texts is unstable, 
since it is equally possible to read the modern works through the filters of 
their predecessors as the reverse. 

A characteristic of the late twentieth century, as well as of postmodern 
literature, is that certainties are continuously called into question, and thus 
allegory becomes a suitable form for expression. The model is certainly not 
alien to postmodernism: on the contrary, allegory is a classic example of 
double discourse, as well as a textual mode that—like postmodern litera- 
ture—avoids establishing a center within the text, because in allegory the 
unity of the work is provided by something that is not explicitly there. This 
last point is where postmodern allegories differ from traditional ones, how- 
ever, because most allegories depend on the existence of a recognized and 
more or less universally accepted frame of reference outside the text. But 
where, for example, a Protestant allegorist like John Bunyan could presup- 
pose his reader’s knowledge of the Bible, the postmodern allegonist can take 
no referent for granted. As a consequence, postmodern allegory is notor- 
ously unstable, and a conventional allegorical interpretation of a work like 
“Morpho Eugenia” becomes impossible, because no single key can explain 
the meaning of the analogies. 2h 

The question is: who is in charge of decoding the allegory? In cont T 
to symbols, which are generally taken to transcend the sign and D 
universal truths, allegories and metaphors divide the sign, exposing P e 
trariness (Smith 106). Thus the allegorical impulse in contemporary ae 
ture can be seen asa reflection of the postmodern emphasis on ther = g 
as coproducer, since it invites the reader’s active participation a na e 
making. But allegories can also be manifestations of authorial gene 
lentlessly didactic works that resolutely direct the reader's intep S uires 
Viewed in this way, allegory is reactionary (Smith 120). If allegory © ae no- 
the presence of a fixed, culture-specific, author-controlled referent, 
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BYATT’S “MORPHO EUGENIA” 


of a postmodern allegorical form is contradictory indeed. If, on the 
her hand, allegories serve to destabilize the relation between word and 
_ peaning, between form and essence, such texts become very suitable ex- 
ressions of the postmodern distrust of accurate representation. In “Mor- 
ho Eugenia” the reader can discover several meanings in dialogue with 
ach other, and the hierarchical relation between a monologic “message” 
"nd the allegorical form that obscures it collapses. This is precisely the mark 
ofpostmodern allegory. 
The comparisons between, for instance, people and insects in Byatt’s 
' novella are quite explicit, so much so that one reviewer accuses Byatt of 
‘applying the message with a trowel” (Lesser), and another sighs that “she 
| follows the reader around with a cowhorn, instructing him in thought and 
reaction, rather than rendering an action and letting the reader enjoy the 
ilusion of freedom in his engagement with the text” (Tate 60). The de- 
_ription of the clash between an aristocratic society and a new, work-ori- 
ented one seems to invite a political reading, and the feminization of the 
insect metaphors suggests a reading in terms of gender struggle. But the 
apparent transparency of the comparisons is illusory, and the meanings of 
_the analogies remain unsteady. Byatt uses common, even trite, metaphors, 
_butshe uses the same metaphor in several different ways, which draws at- 
“tention to language itself and means that readers will have to reevaluate 
heir interpretation of the text over and over again. Both the figurative—or 
the hackneyed—meanings and the literal meanings are present at the same 
_tme, and so metaphors and analogies become more than embellishments: 
, hey become tools for emphasizing the double voice that is an integral part 
| language. 
Í Metaphors are indeed highly appropriate postmodern devices, because 
| hey are obvious vehicles for ambiguity. A living metaphor always carries 
| tal meanings, the literal or sentence meaning and the conveyed or utter 
‘ice meaning, In “Morpho Eugenia” the strain between the figurative and 
the literal meaning is constantly underscored, since ants and butterflies ap- 
| F oe as Insects and as metaphors for human behavior. As Brian McHale 
Fata the hesitation between literal and conveyed meaning typifies 
modern metaphorical writing: 


| Postmodernist writing seeks to foreground the ontological duality of 
metaphor, its participation in two frames of reference with different 
Ontological statuses. This it accomplishes by aggravating metaphor’s 
i Inherent ontological tensions, thereby slowing still further the al- 
teady slow flicker between presence and absence. All metaphor hesi- 
‘ates between a literal function (in a secondary frame of reference) 
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anda metaphorical function (in a “real” frame of referenc 
modernist texts often prolong this hesitation as a m 
foregrounding ontological structure. (McHale 134) 


e); post. 
Cans of 


Using analogy displays the metaphor’s reference to the “real” world, and 

a consequence, Byatt’s technique of offering metaphorical descriptions 
the form of analogies ensures that the postmodern vacillation between he 
eral and figurative meanings is constantly present in “Morpho Eugenia,” 
But metaphors are unstable not only because they hover between two frames 
of reference: their figurative meanings are also shaky. A metaphor induces 
comparison, but since the grounds of similarity are not forever given, meta- 
phors serve to emphasize the freedom of the reader as opposed to the au- 
thority of the writer. This becomes particularly clear in “Morpho Eugenia.” 
Because ants and butterflies are present both literally and metaphorically, 
the reader is forced to take a closer look at what is embedded in the famil- 
iar comparisons of women with butterflies or human societies with ant com- 
munities. Metaphors invite thought because they enforce the understand- 
ing that there are at least two sides to everything. “Morpho Eugenia” may at 
times seem overloaded with metaphors, but since the interplay between 
metaphorical and literal meaning destabilizes both the novella and the 
metaphors themselves, this is one of the clearest signs of its postmodernity. 


“Things Are Not What They Seem” 
—A. S. Byatt (119) 


66 Mee Eugenia” takes its title from a butterfly, and the controlling 

metaphors belong to the worlds of ants, bees, and butterflies. 
William Adamson, a naturalist recently back from the Amazon, is welcomed 
into the Alabaster household at Bredely Hall. At the beginning of his visit, 
the young ladies present at a ball appear to him as butterflies, shimmering 
in “shell-pink and sky-blue, silver and citron” (3). Very soon his aiee 
cuses on one of them, Eugenia, who, like all the other members of ne f 
baster family, is a “pale-gold and ivory” creature, almost always dresse i 
white (4). By contrast, William himself is “sultry-skinned, with mee 
mixed into sun-toasting” (3), and Eugenia’s whiteness, so easily inte? ee 
as betokening innocence, tempts him by its difference from r knew 
skinned and velvet-brown ladies of doubtful virtue and no NS ct oses 
in Pará and Manáos (5). After a period of silent longing, we pia eee 
to Eugenia among a cloud of butterflies he has raised for her in me 
vatory, and they marry and settle at Bredely Hall. 
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Eugenia is compared to the butterfly that shares her name, the shim- 


_ ering satiny-white Morpho Eugenia. The butterfly image is quite automati- 
“ally understood as a rather common metaphor for feminine beauty and 
| fightiness, but as William points out, it is the male butterflies who exhibit 


wright colors and whirl about in the sunlight, whereas the females are drab- 
colored and timid. Obviously the butterfly metaphor in “Morpho Eugenia” 
annot be read traditionally, and the title of the novella gives a clue: morpho 
isthe Greek word for “form,” which suggests that the title could be read as 
"he form of Eugenia.” What is most significant about the form of a butter- 
ly is that it changes, that it undergoes metamorphosis, and this is indeed 
‘shat Eugenia—and William’s conception of her—does. As the story 
progresses, William realizes that Eugenia’s whiteness is not a reflection of 
| her purity and innocence but instead signals degeneration and the impu- 
“tity of incest. “Morpho Eugenia” becomes a story about a fall from inno- 
ence to experience and knowledge, where William has to realize that 
‘things are not what they seem.” Beneath the orderly surface of life at 
Bredely Hall are a dysfunctional family and a section of society—the coun- 
tyaristocracy—that has lost its sense of direction and purpose. William be- 
| omes like Psyche in the inset Psyche and Cupid story, where Psyche can 
_leep her husband only if she promises “never to try to see him” (42). If Will- 
iamis allowed to see Eugenia and her world for what they are, his marriage, 
ike Psyche’s, will disintegrate.‘ 
| This seems to identify Eugenia as the villain of the story, but the un- 
able nature of the butterfly metaphor counteracts a single interpretation. 
At Bredely Hall, butterfly specimens are beautifully laid out in display cases, 
which emphasizes their status as objects, and in many ways Eugenia and her 
| ters are objects too, with no other aspiration in life than to make them- 
‘thes beautiful for a prospective husband. In the world of insects, the use 
beauty as a way of attracting the other sex is reserved for the male, but as 
| “Alabaster relative Matty Crompton observes, “this appears to be the op- 
fsiteto human societies, when it is the woman whose success in that kind 
‘performance determines their lives” (40). Eugenia is a victim of a society 
ia no use for her except as the breeder of the next generation, and io 
a her place in this society she has to make herself the object of men’s 
; ration 
Nigga Hall represents a fraction of a society that, according to the 
j an oks, was male dominated. In “Morpho Eugenia” Byatt suggests, 
> that at least that society’s domestic life was controlled by women: 
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Houses such as this were run for and by women. Harald 

was master, but he was, as far as the whirring of domestic clock. 

wheels went, a deus absconditus, who set it all in motion, a Sand 
? 


at a pinch stop it, but had little to do with its use of aoe Ts 


That women have been relegated to the domestic sphere and as a resul 
have been able to exert their power over household matters is no ie 
tionary insight. What gives the observation new life are the analogies with 
bee and ant societies. One reviewer expresses his disaffection with the de. 
vice thus: one “must endure the elaborate comparison of insect and human 
societies, an idea that I might not be alone in finding hackneyed” (Tate 60- 
61). This comment fails to acknowledge that in the novella, as in nature, 
ant and bee communities are predominantly female.’ Everything is run by 
and determined by females, down to the sex of the embryos. The male ants 
and the drones are sex objects, just like the male butterflies that flaunt their 
brilliant colors to attract the females, and fertilization of the females is the 
sole justification for their existence. When Byatt describes such a male-domi- 
nated society as the nineteenth-century English aristocracy through reso- 
lutely gendered metaphors of bees, ants, and butterflies, one of the results 
is to challenge the conventional picture of this society. 

In most Victorian fiction, marriage “means the end of sexual adven- 
tures but the beginning of social responsibility” (Belsey 120), and this prin- 
ciple appears to be pared down to its essence at Bredely Hall.® But marriage 
seems to mean nothing more than a socially acceptable way to secure the 
propagation of the species, and once conception has occurred, the pretense 
of love is not required. The men at Bredely Hall lead the lives of male ants 
or drones whose existence is directed solely to “the nuptial dance and the 
fertilization of the Queens” (103), and the women become “egg-laying 
machines, gross and glistening, endlessly licked, caressed, soothed and 
smoothed—veritable Prisoners of Love” (102). Their ability to produce 
young gives them their value, and in such a society love becomes “an mM- 
stinctual response leading to the formation of societies which [gives] even 
more restricted and functional identities to their members” (116). z 

Pregnancy and motherhood metamorphose women’s lives, n 
times this metamorphosis is of a Kafkaesque kind. Eugenia E 
pregnancy as a period of cococning, but she emerges from her CO ech 
reborn as a butterfly but as something resembling an ant queen. we Ants: 
pregnancy she becomes more and more like the Queen of the Woo 


d 
da peare 
an oat of the 


Alabaster 


She was swollen and glossy, unlike the matt workers, - 
to be striped red and white. The striping was in fact the © 
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bloating of her body by the eggs inside it, which pushed apart her 
red-brown armour-plating, showing more fragile, more elastic, whit- 
ish skin in the interstices. (39) 


“ike the ant communities it is compared with, the aristocratic society to 
hich the Alabasters belong has no other purpose than to guarantee its 


perpetuation. That this involves inbreeding is also highlighted by the 


. omparison. As soon as Eugenia is pregnant, William is shut out of her bed- 
"om to be let in again only when it is time to produce another baby. Quite 
gon it is clear to the reader that Eugenia has an incestuous relationship 
| ith her half-brother, and that William’s children, who are so “true to type— 


ritable Alabasters,” may not be William’s at all (106).” In an ant or bee 


“ciety, incest is the rule, of course, because there are no other insects in 
| henests than those produced by the queen. 


William finds out about Edgar’s and Eugenia’s relationship by a mes- 


_age nobody admits to having sent: 


“And someone sent for me to come back to the house, today, when I 
was not wanted. When I was anything but wanted.” 

‘I didn’t send for you,” she said. “If that is what you are think- 
ing. There are people in a house, you know, who know everything 
that goes on—the invisible people, and now and then the house sim- 
ply decides that something must happen—I think your message 
came to you after a series of misunderstandings that at some level 
were quite deliberate.” (154-55) 


‘laty Crompton implies that the house itself wants to put a stop to the in- 
‘‘Stous relationship, that the invisible people at Bredely Hall work in con- 
‘Inction toward what they believe is right. Certainly the household, as well 
“Sthe rest of nineteenth-century society, would agree on Edgar’s and 
_lpenia’s guilt, but Byatt offers Eugenia’s side of things as well: 


| 
| 
i 


“I know it was bad,” said Eugenia. “I know it was bad, but you must 
understand it didn’t feel bad—it grew little by little, out of perfectly 
Mnocent, natural, playful things—which no one thought wrong—I 
have never been able to speak to any other living soul of it, you 
Must forgive me for speaking to you—I can see I have made you an- 
Sty, though I tried to make you love me—if I could have spoken to 
anyone, I might have been brought to see how wrong it was. But— 
he thought it wasn’t—he said—people like making rules and others 
like breaking them—he made me believe it was all perfectly natwral 
and so it was, it was natural, nothing in us rose up and said—it 
Was—unnatural.” (158-59) 
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Eugenia may appear primarily as a selfindulgent breeding machine b 
she is also the victim of a hypocritical society where sex is not talked Ale ut 
and where women are not encouraged to acknowledge their sexual S 
ings. To a certain extent, Eugenia’s incestuous relationship with her Back i 
is an act of rebellion, a way of eluding the constrictions of her society. ee 
are two sides to everything, and what makes it impossible to come toa Final 
conclusion about how to interpret incest in the novella is that the union 
between Edgar and Eugenia produces children, whereas their sister, who 
marries “outside the nest,” remains childless. 

To fill his days, William Adamson agrees to help Matty Crompton and 
the girls in her charge to make a study of the “social insects.” Together they 
set up a glass bee hive and a glass tank for ants in the schoolroom. The 
formicary becomes a miniature reflection of life at Bredely Hall. The Victo- 
rian household is filled with servants who occupy the place of the worker 
ants: 

The servants were always busy, and mostly silent. They whisked away 
behind their own doors into mysterious areas into which he had 
never penetrated, though he met them at every turning in those 
places in which his own life was led... . They were as full of urgent 
purpose as the children of the house were empty of it. (74) 


Harald Alabaster believes that the social insects exercise both altruism and 
self-sacrifice; by implication these virtues govern the lives of his servants as 
well. William slowly arrives at another conclusion, both about the ants and 
the household: “most social systems work by mutual aggression, exploita- 
tion, the sacrifice of the many not for the whole, but for the few” (Butler). 
He is gradually brought to realize that his situation at Bredely Hall in many 
ways equals that of the Wood Ants who are enslaved by the Blood-red Ants. 
The slaves lose all sense of their origin and identify completely with the 
inhabitants of their new nest, to the point where they take part in slave ss 
against members of their own species. “Men are not ants,” however, as 
William does not have to be trapped in the analogy (106). Diman 
with Eugenia, and supplied with the proceeds from the book about ants S 
has written together with Matty Crompton, he finally breaks out and E 
for the Amazon with Matty as his companion. Ultimately the develo pm ai 
and choices of the individual matter, and as a consequence 4 reading 
tries to explain the analogies in universal terms collapses. 
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Names, you know, are a way of weaving the world together, by relat- 
ing the creatures to other creatures and a kind of metamorphosis, you 
might say, out of a metaphor which is a figure of speech for carrying 
one idea into another. 

—A. S. Byatt (131-32) 


iscussing her story “Things Are Not What They Seem” with William, 
Matty expresses a fear that it might contain “too much message” (141). 
incertain ways the same is true of “Morpho Eugenia”: as a reader, one some- 
imes feels that there is just too much message, or too many messages. The 
' ovella both begs for interpretation and resists it. The frequent analogies 
"invite an allegorical reading that is continually thwarted by the instability of 
‘the novella’s abundant metaphors and symbols. At times, the political drift 
_ ofthe narrative appears to be antifeminist, from the role reversal that places 
Wiliam Adamson in the Cinderella position, through the misogynistic de- 
scriptions of pregnant women and William’s final repudiation of his wife 
and his life at Bredely Hall. The accentuation on ant and bee communities 
_ sfemale societies does not counteract such a reading, because the empha- 
' ison this could also be taken to imply that it is the women who tie them- 
| sles, each other, and men to fixed gender roles. 
_ On the other hand, the insect analogies are used to describe a society 
_ wually thought of as completely male dominated, which is a challenge with 
_ father feminist overtones. An important feminist project has been to reveal 
_ hat language and linguistic expression are not innocent, and in “Morpho 
Eugenia” Byatt shows that this is true of metaphor as well. Discussing 
gnocentric writing,” Mary Daly demonstrates that, for instance, hyphen- 
‘ton may operate as a means of exposing the veiled meanings in words, to 
discover language, as it were (24). Judicious installation of hyphens can 
‘veal hidden meanings in words and invites the reader to look at common 
| ‘ords in new ways, as in the examples “his-tory,” “mis-take,” and “re-mem- 
ber” Similarly, Byatt’s revitalization of common metaphors points to a femi- 
| Mation of language, so that when the ant hill is presented as a society run 
i ‘nd perpetuated by the female of the species, an overlooked component in 
_ ® familiar metaphorical connection of human and ant societies is laid 
| a As a result, an internal struggle occurs in the story between the level 
| ‘lative and the level of language. This instability creates a tension in 
| “novella that renders any single political interpretation difficult. 
€taphors and analogies, like proverbs, are often given universal sig- 
tne nce, and largely go unquestioned. What makes metaphorical expres- 
Mteresting, however, is that they are double signs. The discrepancy 
ĉen the literal meaning of the words and the utterance meaning of the 
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statement, that is, what is being conveyed, gives life to the metaphor, As 

consequence, metaphors die or lose their value when the utterance fe a 
ing is so automatic it no longer carries dual meaning, and this is when ae 
need to be reetymologized.* ogy 

Commonly used metaphors may retain their double meaning—presum. 
ably nobody would take the “people are ants” metaphor literally—but when 
their figurative meanings have become hackneyed, these, too, demand re- 
examination. What exactly are the grounds of similarity? In which ways do 
people resemble ants? Female gendered, the metaphor obtains new life 
but the analogy’s more conventional meanings are also present. The mean 
ings of metaphors and analogies are always in flux, and Byatt draws atten- 
tion to this in “Morpho Eugenia” when she uses identical linguistic figures 
in quite divergent ways. 

The main metaphors in “Morpho Eugenia” are all inherently contra- 
dictory. The “people are butterflies” metaphor contains meanings like 
beauty, fickleness, and metamorphosis, as well as the observation that the 
perceived similarities between women and butterflies are actually illusory, 
because only male butterflies flaunt their beautiful colors. The “people are 
ants” metaphor is questioned in the same way: ants are insignificant, they 
specialize, they form rigid societies, but they are also predominantly female, 
unlike the human society to which they are compared. By gendering the 
metaphors, Byatt has enhanced their instability. Does this mean that these 
expressions should be taken as separate words, as homonyms, words that 
sound the same but mean different things? I do not think so. I would sug- 
gest that the ambiguity is there to provoke thought and to offer questions 
without finally providing the answers. Thus, the lavish use of metaphor draws 
attention to the extent to which we are unaware of the attitudes we per 
petuate through language itself. The “people are ants” metaphor, for n- 
stance, functions as a provocation and questions the male-dominated soc 
ety it describes. It also questions the kind of separatist feminism that advo- 
cates single-sex communities, in that it describes a feminine society that's 
both thoroughly hierarchical and extremely rigid. More conventionally : 
functions as a means of “forcing the thought that seen from a hebe. 
watched across centuries, we humans creep and crawl, scratch and pE 
like any other low creature moving close to the surface of the plan 
(Levenson 42). E 

: 5 ee » hasizes 

The rather blatant clue given in the name “Alabaster emp oe 
significance of references to color, “white” in particular, 1? jed up 
Eugenia.” To William, Eugenia’s whiteness symbolizes an innocence colors 
with his dreams of England and precious by its contrast to the pronen ped- 
of the Amazon. The “white lilies” and the “snowy bedspread” (8) 1n 
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aa suggest an English cleanness very different from “the earth-floored 
put” that used to be his home in the jungle (12). On his wedding night, he 
; “fraid of smutching her [Eugenia], as the soil smutched the snow in the 
oem” (67). If the color white is seen as an image of purity, the color brown 


| pecomes an image of dirt, impurity, perhaps guilt, in consequence. If, on 
 peother hand, “brown” represents health and vigor, the meaning of “white” 


pas to change. ; 
When Matty Crompton is introduced into the story, the darkness of her 
atures is foregrounded: 


She stood in the shadows in the doorway, a tall, thin dark figure, in 
a musty black gown with practical white cuffs and collar. Her face 
was thin and unsmiling, her hair dark under a plain cap, her skin 
dusky too. (27) 


Matty has “a quick step” (36) and her movements are “quick and decisive” 
(96), a contrast both in coloring and manner to the languid Eugenia. Her 
similarity to William with his “mane of dark, shining hair” (9) is obvious, 
and as William’s fondness for Matty grows, the whiteness of the Alabasters 
ukes on a More sinister meaning. 
__ One of William’s tasks in the Alabaster household is to organize Harald 
-Alabaster’s collection of insects and other specimens, which he does, but 
_with diminishing enthusiasm, because William “wanted to observe life, not 
l dead shells, he wanted to know the processes of living things” (73). Bredely 
| Hall is a dying society, and William realizes this as he tries to complete his 
_ Pparently endless chore. William’s reaction as he looks at Harald Alabas- 
trs hands illustrates that “white” stands for death, too: 


| The hands were ivory-coloured, the skin finely wrinkled every- 
where, like the crust on a pool of wax, and under it appeared livid 
bruises, arthritic nodes, irregular tea-brown stains. William watched 
the hands fold the wavering papers and was filled with pity for 
them, as for sick and dying creatures. The flesh under the horny 
nails was candlewax-coloured, and bloodless. (90) 


f White” and “dark” are thus contrasted with each other throughout “Mor- 
| Mo Eugenia,” but the meaning of the contrast changes. 

| „England, finally, is white, and the Amazon brown, with everything this 
| ae Suggest of racism and colonialism. At the beginning, the novella 
aito take an imperialist perspective, but such an interpretation collapses 
4 he Teversal of the relation between “white” and “dark” becomes clear. 
| Pho Eugenia” could very well be interpreted as a story about Eden 
| 

t 
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and the fall, particularly since William’s last name is Adamson. But wh Bee 
Eden? In Brazil, William thought of England as paradise, but in En = i 
the Amazon is “the innocent, the unfallen world, the virgin forest, n ae 
people in the interior who‘are as unaware of modern ways—modern cae 
as our first parents” (30). On the other hand, the Amazon is unsafe—th ae 
is unchecked growth, unbridled sex, strong feelings, snakes and dea 
insects—but it is alive. If the comparisons between Bredely Hall and die 
female societies of ants and bees suggest an antifeminist politics, this is coun- 
tered by the contrast with the Amazon, a place-name with explicit feminist 
connotations. 


You may argue anything by analogy, Sir, and so consequently noth- 
ing. 

—A. S. Byatt (89) 
Ne is a precarious device, because it gives the appearance of uni- 
versality, and if William Adamson is taken to represent “man in gen- 
eral” as his last name seems to suggest, it would seem as if the reader is 
asked to find an authoritative answer about man’s place in society in the 
text. But political readings of “Morpho Eugenia” break down because ev- 
erything seems to contradict everything else. The narrative points one way, 
an allegorical interpretation of the analogies another, and the fluctuating 
meanings of the metaphors in yet other directions. This ambivalence is a 
feature of postmodern literature, since postmodern art is concerned with 

problematizing, not offering solutions. As Linda Hutcheon points out: 


Most of the issues raised by postmodernism are actually doubly en- 
coded. Most are by definition ambivalent, though it is also true that 
there are few notions which cannot be formulated in opposing po 
litical terms. (205) 


The metaphors and analogies in “Morpho Eugenia” embody these “OP” 
unclear. 


posing political terms,” and thus the politics of the story remain A 
a postmodern allegory, “Morpho Eugenia” does not guide the reade! 
ward the disclosure of a final answer but operates on several levels at a 
same time, introducing meanings that conflict with one another, © ee 
the monologic message of conventional allegory with dialogue. P oo be 
allegorical writing speaks in at least two voices, both of which nee 
heard. 
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NOTES 


1J use the term postmodern rather than postmodernist, avoiding the associa- 
jon between a postmodern aesthetic and the philosophies and literatures of 


| “high” modernism, whether this relation is viewed as a continuation or a replace- 
| nent of modernist ideas. Even though I believe that “postmodernism” is best 


seen as a phenomenon of the late twentieth century, the existence of a postmod- 
am allegorical form suggests a connection between postmodern attitudes and 
jterature from the Renaissance and before. 


2See Hansson for a more thorough discussion of postmodern romances and 


| heir relationship to the chivalric, historical, and women’s popular subcatego- 


ries of the genre, as well as to some influential individual romances. 
3 This is not to say that Victorian novels are necessarily authoritarian, or 


that the worldviews they present are absolute. One effect of Byatt’s reworking 
| ofthe genre is to indicate that there is considerable ambiguity in the Victorian 
" models. 


1 The reference to Psyche is yet another way in which the butterfly meta- 


_ phor is expanded, since Psyche, as a personification of the human soul, is of- 
| ten represented as a butterfly. 


5 The observation that the societies of bees and ants are female societies 


isoverlooked in all the reviews quoted in this article, despite the emphasis on 


itin the novella. 
î The similarity between the sounds of the words “breeding” and “Bredely 


| Hall” is certainly not coincidental. 


™Morpho Eugenia” is the “insect” novella in the diptych Angels and Insects, 


ind to a certain extent the story can be read as an elaborate pun on “insect” 


‘ and “incest.” 


’For a discussion of dying metaphors, see, for instance, Traugott. 
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The Censored Language of War: 
. Richard Aldington’s Death of a Hero 
_and Three Other War Novels of 1929 


J. H. WILLIs Jr. 


i hen Richard Aldington published his first novel, ironically titled Death 
i of a Hero, in September 1929, he had his English publisher Chatto & 
Windus include a note on how his manuscript had differed from the printed 
text. In it he said: 


To my astonishment, my publisher informed me that certain words, 
phrases, sentences, and even passages, are at present taboo in En- 
gland. I have recorded nothing which I have not observed in hu- 
man life, said nothing I do not believe to be true. I had not the 
slightest intention of appealing to any one’s salacious instincts. . . . 
But I am bound to accept the opinion of those who are better ac- 
quainted with popular feelings than I am. At my request the pub- 
lishers are removing what they believe would be considered objec- 
tionable, and are placing asterisks to show where omissions have 
been made... . In my opinion it is better for the book to appear 
mutilated than for me to say what I don’t believe. (vii) 


Í 


$ 
| Thus selfrighteously, Aldington took his stand against censorship and made 
| * Points with asterisks. He was having similar but less severe censorship 
| Moblems with his American publisher, Covici-Friede. 

bin 19 dington was not alone in grappling with the suppression of language 
i ton 29, a year that exceeded all other postwar years for published war fic- 
Fe On both sides of the Atlantic, three other authors of the most suc- 
| aul and memorable war novels of 1929 had their texts expurgated: Ernest 
“om nhgWay's A Farewell to Arms, Erich Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on the West- 


| "nt and Frederick Manning’s The Middle Parts of Fortune (better known 
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by the title of the expurgated edition, Her Privates We). The altereq t 

were just the latest in a growing number of serious works of fiction ae 
tested and protested the limits of acceptable language in the Anglo-Am rat 
can literary communities patrolled by repressive vice societies citing ae 
dated obscenity laws. The noisy clash between iconoclastic early See 
writers and moralistically protectionist censors had been going on notice. 
ably since 1915, when in England, 1,000 copies of D. H. Lawrence’s Th, 
Rainbow were seized and destroyed under the provisions of the Obscene 
Publications Act (1875), known as Lord Campbell’s Act, and the same year 
in America, when Theodore Dreiser’s The Genius ran afoul of the postal ob- 
scenity law (1873), known as the Comstock Law, and was banned in Boston 
New York, and Cincinnati.” : 

Richard Aldington, an admirer and defender of Lawrence, whom he 
had known since 1914, could hardly have been astonished in 1929 at the 
need to repress his own frank language in Death of a Hero. His note, for all 
its tone of amazed regret, was an ingenuous fabrication. He knew well what 
had been going on in the war of words. 

All the banning, burning, seizing, and censoring in the 1920s, under 
authority of the obscenity laws, forced authors who wanted to be published 
either to alter their texts under the guidance of sometimes sympathetic but 
justifiably nervous publishers or to publish unexpurgated texts outside their 
country, usually in Paris, where expatriate presses after World War I busily 
flouted conventions. It proved a financially rewarding but bitter choice for 
authors to bowdlerize their texts for the potential royalties and readership 
that only established publishing houses could provide. Some writers, includ- 
ing Lawrence and Aldington, published altered texts at home for profit and 
unexpurgated versions abroad for pride. Pen 

After Lawrence’s The Rainbow in England and Dreiser’s The Genius n 
America, both banned in the second year of the war, James Joyce's Ulysses 
(1922) and Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover (1928) epitomized the post 
war assault on the puritanical and repressive values of the “censor mor aby 
as Lawrence called them.* Neither novel could be published as written, E 
although both authors had their original manuscripts published abroa 


Joyce in Dijon, France, through Sylvia Beach’s Paris bookshop, and oy 
rence in Florence, Italy, through Pino Orioli’s bookshop—shipmet En- 


their unexpurgated texts were intercepted, banned, and destroy? 
gland and America.* dequate 

To establish copyright protection against piracy a ea þut 
sales, Lawrence helped censor his own text for Marti 
the expurgation was insufficient for Secker to publish. Lawrenc 9g, and 25 
anyway with his private publication of the uncut version in 1 


nd to ensur 
n Secker in 19° 


| 

i 
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predicted, it was soon pirated. Copyright could not be obtained for obscene 


its In 1932, two years after Lawrence’s death, Martin Secker in England 
and Alfred Knopf in America finally published the heavily censored novel. 


i gut not until 1959 would the unexpurgated Lady Chatterley’s Lover be pub- 
| jshed in America (by Grove Press), and not until 1960 in England (by Pen- 


min). Joyce fared slightly better than Lawrence. He saw an unaltered Ulysses 
declared safe enough to be read by adult Americans after the famous New 
“york obscenity trial of Bennett Cerf’s Random House edition of 1933 in 
judge Woolsey’s federal district court. 
Lawrence suffered further indignities when the registered-mail copy of 


| his poetry manuscript Pansies was intercepted in January 1929 by English 
_qastoms officials on the lookout for Lady Chatterley, forcing his publisher 


Martin Secker to issue the edition without 14 of the poems. Lawrence later 
had the full text privately printed. And six months after that triumph of the 
customs officials, an exhibit of Lawrence’s paintings was seized on July 5 in 
| apolice raid at the Maddox Street Gallery in London. In addition to the 
_ paintings, copies of the privately printed book of reproductions were seized 
and destroyed.° 
But more immediate to Aldington’s problems at Chatto & Windus and 
Covici-Friede over Death of a Hero was the example of Radcliffe Hall’s les- 
-biannovel The Well of Loneliness, which was published in England by Jonathan 
| Gpe in July 1928 and in America by the brash new firm of Covici-Friede in 
December 1928. Cape pulled the novel from circulation on the advice of 
_ Home Secretary Sir William Joynson-Hicks (mockingly named “Jix” by jour- 
_ mlists), but when consignment copies of a new Paris-printed edition landed 
ja Dover in October, they were seized by the customs officials (St. John- 
| Stevas 98-103). The furor of the resulting trial ignited the literary establish- 
| tent of England into a fierce but unavailing protest. “Jix” had also jinxed 
| awrence’s Pansies and paintings, and it is one of the ironies of Lawrence's 
| bng battle with the censor that his angry counterblast Pornography and Ob- 
“mih was published by Faber and Faber in November 1929 as number 5 in 
n Criterion Miscellany pamphlet series only to be followed by ‘Jix’s” Do 
Neda Censor? as number 6 in the same series. 
In America, copies of The Well of Loneliness were seized by police at the 
gation of John Sumner, the successor to Comstock in the New York vice 
i a Donald Friede was arrested and tried in February 1929 for publish- 
| X obscene material (Boyer 132-34). Not until April 1929 were Friede and 
F novel cleared of the charges by a three-judge special-sessions court that 
ted a lower-court ruling. At the time, Covici-Friede had begun work- 
dington’s manuscript, recommending simultaneous publication 
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Donald Friede had been twice bitten. Before creating his own publi 
ing house with Pat Covici, he had been an editor for Horace Liveright ish- 
lisher in 1925 of Dreiser’s An American Tragedy. Sent by Liveright to D e 
in April 1927 with a copy of Dreiser’s novel for a test case, he was prom T 
arrested, tried, and fined $100, and the novel was banned. Alth ough a 
Watch and Ward Society enjoyed its moral victory, Friede’s appeal case = 
heard favorably and the original decision overturned in April 1929 (Boyer 
185-86; 192-94). 


N if Donald Friede’s misadventures in the New York and Boston courts 
in April 1929 were not cautionary enough for Covici-Friede as they 
planned Aldington’s war novel, they had a further example of the power of 
Boston’s moral watchdogs in the case of Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms. 
Serialized first in Scribner’s Magazine before hardcover publication, the sec- 
ond installment of the novel was banned in Boston in June 1929. Maxwell 
Perkins, Scribner’s famed editor, had persuaded and labored with a rebel- 
lious Hemingway to tone down some of his language for the serialization 
and the book publication in September. Although the love affair between 
Catherine and Frederick would arouse the censormoralists in Boston, it 
was Hemingway’s barracks-room vocabulary of four-letter words that caused 
Perkins heartburn and required a censored text. Balls, shit, fuck, cunt, and 
cocksucker, among other words, had to be reworded, blanked out, or cut com- 
pletely. Hemingway struggled to convince Perkins that most of them were 
to be found in Shakespeare and were in common use by cabdrivers and 
soldiers. Perkins argued that the cuts were minor; Hemingway countered 
that castration also was a minor operation, but with major consequences. 
The changes weakened the integrity and realism of his text. Furthermore, 
he complained that the English press edition of Erich Maria Remarque 5 
international best-seller, All Quiet on the Western Front (Putnam’s, March 
1929), had left in the objectionable words shit, fart, and others that x 
wanted to use. He did not seem to know that the American press edition - 
the novel (Little, Brown, June 1929) had been censored to meet Bonk 
the-Month Club requirements. Hemingway conceded ground gee 
agreeing to s—, b—Is and to c—s—r1s or c—ks—, but to no avail. T 
fending words all appeared as “—” in the text.° be 
The problem facing the young war novelists in the 1920s was pete 
faithful to the bitter, life-changing experience of modern warfare 2. the 
istic depiction of both action and dialogue. The war had altered for ; 
perceptions of soldier-writers, and when the novelists finally 
voices almost 10 years after the armistice, they were determine 


d to depict 


} 
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, urately and unblushingly the sexual behavior of men at war and the four- 
ter Janguage they used with regularity. The novelists’ readiness to use 
in assioned obscenities also reflected the postwar, antiwar disgust and dis- 
| ijusionment characteristic of the decade. The poets and memoirists had 
ublished their experiences during and immediately after the war, confront- 
ing the horrors and heroism of trench warfare often euphemistically or 
netaphorically, but seldom in the graphic language proposed in the late 
" 1990s by Hemingway, Remarque, Manning, and Aldington.” And although 
ex scenes proved intolerable to the censors, there were few of them in 
Remarque and Manning, none of them erotic. The scenes were confined, 
these predominantly frontline novels, to brief and grim rest-area encoun- 
tes between soldiers and prostitutes. Hemingway’s lyrical way with 
Catherine and Frederick was objectionable because it elevated nonmarried 
gxual love to heroic and tragic heights, not because of explicit descriptive 
language. Aldington in Death of a Hero would use little obscenity, but he 
yould treat sexuality more extensively than the other war novelists and, 
"thereby, would have his text heavily asterisked. 

Although to beleaguered writers there may have appeared little to chose 
ftom among the Boston, New York, and London vice detectives, by 1915, as 
de Grazie writes, “the English groups seemed less puritanical, or less fanati- 
al, than the American ones” (117). Dreiser’s novels were not attacked in 
England. In America, John Sumner won the day for censorship in spite of 
| H.L. Mencken’s furious defense of The Genius. Throughout the 1920s and 
1930s, Mencken waxed angrily eloquent against American moral puritan- 
"im and its adherents, whom he labeled “the booboisie.” By 1929, the ex- 
| Ample of Remarque’s altered text of All Quiet on the Western Front, as Heming- 
Vy pointed out, gave further proof of greater intolerance in America than 
| m England. Aldington’s experience with Death of a Hero, however, would 
| Prove the exception. 

The differences between the English and American versions of 
| Remarque’s novel are instructive. Remarque originally had trouble publish- 
106 Im Westen nichts Neues in Berlin. It was rejected by the prominent and 
| ative Fischer Verlag before being accepted by the liberal Monse of 
! waa Verlag (Firda 14). It was the grim reality of Paul Baumer s victim- 
be Ro In the war, the disillusioned antiwar sentiments and pacifism of the 
a on that proved problematic for German leftists re Herat 
eit the matter-of-fact language of the soldiers. ere i e 
i oo for Putnam’s English edition, retaining such words as s$ eee 
Fea, ed, turd, and masturbate had to be converted for Little, Brown’s Ameri- 
i ae (Boyer 215-17). Shit became swine, piss-a-bed became wet-a-bed, 
| it became cow dung, and the comical simile like a fart on a curtain pole 
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became like a wild boar. Masturbate and turd dropped out of the American 
edition completely.* 

More devastating to the integrity of Remarque’s book, however, was ie 
New York repression of two extended scenes from the English edition: a 
comically touching one, over three pages long, of soldiers sitting content 
edly on portable latrines, reading mail, smoking, and gossiping, free from 
harassment by superiors; and a fourpage scene in a hospital tent where the 
convalescing soldiers shield the 40-year old Lewandowski and his visiting 
wife while the couple enjoy a brief moment of sexual intercourse before 
the couple and soldiers joyfully celebrate with a feast of sausages.° 

Frederick Manning, unlike Remarque or Hemingway, avoided the prob- 
lem of public controversy and possible legal action by publishing his origi- 
nal text in 1929 with Peter Davies’s private Piazza Press in a two-volume lim- 
ited edition (520 numbered copies to subscribers) as The Middle Parts of For- 
tune. Then he bowdlerized his own text for the regular market, changed 
the title to Her Privates We, and used his army serial number (Private 19022) 
to disguise his authorship. Peter Davies published this expurgated version 
in 1930 through his regular publishing house. Putnam’s followed the same 
year with an American edition. Her Privates We, widely praised for its gritty 
realism, became a competitor to Aldington’s novel in the English market 
although it was published a year after Death of a Hero. Manning s identity a 
“Private 19022” was not revealed to the public until The Middle Parts of For- 
tune was reprinted in 1943. 

The e iation from the privately published The Middle Parts of. Hue 
tune to the public Her Privates We, which could run the gauntlet of x es 
John Sumner and associates, illustrates the shaping power of a ee = = 
pected disfavor. The anticipated censorship altered the tone and tex ee 
Manning’s and Aldington’s novels, and for Aldington, resulted a ere 
tial changes to the text. Manning used the full lexicon of trench obs sae 
in The Middle Parts of Fortune and thus rendered the salty ae a 
at war more authentically than any other war novelist had, but t Sa 
loquialism of natural speech is lost in Her Privates We. Here 1s gar ae 

Well, if it’s good-bye to the fuckin’ Somme, I won't arf ae yet? 


; ipts. Seen a 
puttin’ the wind up some o’ these bloody conscripts. >€% m fuckin 


_ so they kept © 


Buggered-up by a joy-ride in the train . - ee) 


about the camp.... (Middle Parts of Fortune 17; ital 

g ’ave a time 
Well, if it’s good-bye to the dirty Somme, I won t ae vem yet 
puttin’ the wind up some o’ these bloody Consens t'em 
Beaten to the wide by a joy-ride in the train a 
muckin’ about the camp.... (Her Privates e Ot; 
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in Her Privates We, Manning quietly cleaned up his text, replacing such apt 
prases as buggered-up with the stilted beaten to the wideand strewing the pages 


with selfconscious muckin’s instead of the earthily obscene fwords. 


| Eo Aldington had enlisted in the British Army in 1916 as a private 


and been demobilized as a captain in 1919, having, by his own account, 
narrowly missed being killed or badly wounded at least four times in France, 
put also having missed the worst part of two of the bloodiest battles of the 
war, He had separated from his wife, the American poet H.D., after the war, 
and first with Dorothy Yorke and then with Bridget Patmore as compan- 
ions, had moved restlessly through Europe, self-exiled like Lawrence. As an 
imagist poet, then as a busy man of letters, he had earned his living publish- 


ing poems, essays, translations, and literary journalism with a wide variety 
_ of private presses and established publishers in England, America, and Eu- 


rope. In 1928, still consumed by bitterness over the causes and losses of the 
war and deeply influenced by D. H. Lawrence, Aldington at age 27 plunged 
into writing his first novel, needing an emotional catharsis. He also needed 


_ acritical and commercial success and was anxious to avoid trouble with the 
_ censors. “Everything or almost everything I have to say about the war of 
_ 1914-18,” he wrote in his autobiography Life for Life’s Sake, “has been said in 
| Death of a Hero” (178). His “passion and indignation” had inspired the novel, 
_ he recalled, but he had “worked them out of [his] system” by writing the 


book. 
Aldington was already under contract to the besieged Covici-Friede for 


| Death of a Hero and prepared to help edit his own text when, at Friede’s 
| ‘“Uggestion, he submitted his half-completed manuscript to Charles Prentice 
of Chatto & Windus on March 30, 1929. He had written 50,000 words of 


What he anticipated would be a 100,000-word book, but “as the book now 
“ands,” he wrote to Prentice, “it contains certain words and phrases which 
will have to be omitted or paraphrased for publication.”'? He didn’t know 
how far the prejudices of imbeciles” had to be respected, but he added 
that he didn’t want to be prosecuted, and “so I should be perfectly reason- 
‘ble about this.” His attitude here is cooperative and pragmatic, in contrast 
Othe “astonishment” he professed in his note in the published book. 

In his ensuing letters, Aldington explained the ambitious four-part 
“Tucture of Death of a Hero (a prologue and three numbered sections) and 


| Ubmitted large portions of his manuscript as he completed them. By May 3 


‘ "eported to Prentice that he was well into the third and last part of the 
ae Which was completely about the war, and that he recognized “how 
uch that goes before is justified only by this third section.” What had gone 
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before the third part, Aldington’s savage and belabored satire of Victor; 
and Edwardian values through the prologue and parts 1 and 2, vou 
sharply criticized by a number of reviewers on publication in Septemb : 
but part 3, depicting the experience and death of his antihero George ie 
terbourne on the battlefield of France, was written with such power a 
compression that it would bring critical praise. (In fact, several Critics even. 
tually thought that part 3 by itself ranked Death of a Hero among the best of 
the English war novels.) At this early stage of the writing, however, (Ma 
1929) Charles Prentice could only give tentative approval to the manuscript 
until he had reviewed it with the firm. Aldington mailed in the last chapters 
of part 3 on May 11. Prentice had read most of it by May 13 and thought it 
“a glorious book,” but because of the language in several passages, said he 
would have to consult members of Chatto & Windus before giving approval. 
On May 15, Prentice wrote to Aldington accepting an arrangement with 
Covici-Friede, provided he could make “reasonable alterations” to the text. 
He agreed to a £100 advance for Aldington against an account of 15 per- 
cent royalties on all copies sold. The approximately 140,000-word novel 
would necessitate a large format, thought Prentice, and probably a selling 
price of 8s. 6d., one shilling more than the standard cost for a novel. The 
eventual printing by Chatto & Windus would run to 440 pages. Prentice 
made no mention of buying printed sheets from Covici-Friede, a common 
practice between transatlantic firms publishing a book simultaneously, un- 
doubtedly because of Prentice’s expressed concerns about the text, which 
he would edit and typeset independently of the American publisher. He 
would send Aldington a list of “purple words and passages” under separate 
cover. He hoped the list wouldn’t cause Aldington to “blow up,” but as he 
explained, no publisher could issue the text as it was. zt 
Death of a Hero, argued Prentice, could be attacked on two grounds: the 
stiffness of some of the expressions and the passages in advocacy of free 
love, etc.” He thought the latter was “perhaps the more important from the 
point of view of a magistrate and a British jury,” but both aspects needed to 
be considered together. Thus Prentice set out clearly the twin dangers foi 
British and American war novelists: four-letter vocabulary and sexual z 
plicitness. Without alteration, the combined and cumulative effect oi r 
two elements in Aldington’s text, Prentice added, “would lead to pi i 
tion.” Prentice concluded his letter by proclaiming the novel a spie 
piece of writing,” in its vigor and honesty “something quite DEW. his re- 
In carefully detailing his need to alter Aldington’s text and a din 
spect for his author’s sensitivity and integrity, Charles Prentice sho i 
tbis letter of May 15 why he was such a respected and 


; : eae é . -ew into 4 
and why his professional association with Aldington 81 ew 10 
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riendship. Aldington, who could be caustically critical of his friends, caus- 
ing some tO break with him permanently, always wrote admiringly of 
prentice and celebrated his long friendship with him in Pinorman (1954), a 
ersonal tribute to their frequent foursome with Pino Orioli and novelist 
Norman Douglas. Although Prentice seems never to have mentioned his 
own war experience in his letters, he had served longer than Aldington and 


_ new firsthand the horrors of the trench warfare that Aldington wrote about 
- inpart 3 of Death of a Hero.'' That experience may have made him especially 


receptive to Aldington’s novel and sympathetic to Aldington’s sometimes 


| prickly responses to editorial decisions, but it did not change his editor’s 
| view of obscenity. 


The subsequent correspondence between Aldington and Prentice 


"bristled back and forth across the channel, often in daily exchanges, given 


the remarkable speed of the post. From May 15 to July 2 they struggled to 


_ purify the text to their mutual satisfaction. When Aldington received 


 Prentice’s list of “purple passages,” he was at first amused and resigned, then 


amazed to learn that “advocacy of free love is contrary to British law.” How, 


_ then, he asked rhetorically in his letter of May 16, could anyone write a 
_ modern love story? He must have known from the example of his friend 


lawrence how hard it was. His own novel, in its sexual frankness and advo- 
cacy, certainly showed an indebtedness to Lady Chatterley’s Lover, published 


_ inthe previous year. In the same letter, Aldington continued to suggest the 


use of asterisks for the offending passages and an author’s note calling at- 


| tention to the excisions. “Djuna Barnes did that with her last book,” he 
_ Wrote, “and while avoiding prosecution, got a good deal of sympathetic pub- 


i] licity.” 


Djuna Barnes’s Ryder, her boldly experimental, self-illustrated novel of 


| 1928, had been published by Horace Liveright in New York. Donald Friede, 


who was working for Liveright at the time, probably would have pointed 
‘ut to Aldington the Barnes-Liveright exercise in asterisks and outrage, 
‘nce he had helped Barnes expurgate the text. The one-page foreword by 
mes was more polemical than Aldington’s note would be, and makes an 
Meresting contrast with his as a prototype. She notes bluntly that censor- 
ship “has a vogue in America as indiscriminate as all such enforcements 
nust be,” and therefore her text has been expurgated (xi). The asterisks, 
Maging the beauty of the text, show clearly what has been destroyed. Prior 
her use of asterisks, she writes, readers had read altered literature that 
a no longer literature without knowing it, so discreetly bound in linens 
the murdered text. “In the case of Ryder,” she concludes, “they [the read- 


er $ ; : 
e Permitted to see the havoc of this necessity, and what its effects are 


t 


€ work of imagination.” 
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There were, in application, only nine passages asterisked in Ryder. f 
fewer than there would be in Death of a Hero, and not as intrusive or as | ar 
aging as Barnes thought. Several of the repressed words obviously ieee 
urination or excretion, comically used in Barnes’s suggestively baw aye 3 
and other passages indicated that the hands of various characters E 
touching their genitals.'*? Barnes’s readers would have had no trouble A 
decoding the asterisks. 

Having cited the example of Barnes’s prefatory protest, Aldington con- 
tinued his May 16 letter to Prentice by listing four advantages of the asterisk 


plan. Namely, it 


(1) enables you [Prentice] to omit exactly what you think fit with- 
out further bother of correspondence, (2) serves my “integrity” as a 
writer, (3) draws attention to the inhibited state of the public mind 
in England, and (4) gets us the sympathy of those who believe in 
freedom while leaving its enemies impotent to harm us. 


They couldn’t be prosecuted for asterisks, Aldington concluded. Although 
he proposed carte blanche for Prentice as censor, Prentice did not take it. 
In the actual process, he wisely consulted Aldington on each proposed de- 
letion, and Aldington vigorously protested some of them. 

In his next letter (May 17), Aldington sent in a draft of his author’s 
note. On return suggestions from Prentice, he sentin a revision on May 26, 
changing the original phrase about words and phrases that “are at present 
illegal in England” to “are at present taboo in England.” Author and pub- 
lisher were being careful to avoid any legal entanglements over language, 
even in such a mild caveat. : 

A week and a half later, Aldington expressed his gratitude to Prentice 
for his surgery on the longer passages, where the «wicked feelings” in him, 
more than his dirty words, were ventilated. But he felt cramped in style when 
he worried about taboos. “I do not want to turn out Lady Chatterleys oF 
Ulysses and certainly not Works in Progress,” he wrote in this June 5 lettes 
“but on the other hand I don’t want to seem dull and proper to the beer 
young lip-stick wielder of eighteen.” The unlikely idea of Aldington s 5 
terly satirical war novel appealing to a teenage flapper must have amus 
Prentice. 

By June 9, Aldington had signed and returned t 
contract, reporting that Friede had written from America with 
Mark Van Doren was reading an advance copy hurriedly setulae fily,” he 
eration by the Literary Guild. “Americans change their minds ae } F 
wrote four days later to Prentice, “and act with extraordinary ae the 


rapidity.” Unfortunately, the Literary Guild, rapid or not, woul 


he Chatto & Windus 
the news that 


p for consid- 
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novel in July. Nor would the English Book Club, under its “guiding star” 
Hugh Walpole, be more accepting. Aldington thought that his past as a re- 
viewer was catching up with him: he had “injudiciously said what [he] be- 
jeved to be the truth” about several members of the Literary Guild, as well 
as about Walpole. 

In the meantime, Prentice wrote on June 21 that he and the firm were 
having problems with the extensive asterisks. He suggested substituting cen- 
sor-proof words or phrases in place of the offending passages. A slightly 
asterisked text, he thought, would give. the book a better chance; too many 
“secrets” were unsatisfying to a reader, would “invite the full limelight of 
publicity,” and stir up the busybodies. Some of the asterisked passages 
looked silly to him, and he recommended pruning some of the damns and 
bloodys, which he thought lost strength through overuse. 

Aldington’s return letter of June 28, as forceful as any he wrote to 


_ Prentice, began by detailing the relatively minor cuts Friede had made and 


ended by arguing against Prentice’s bowdlerization. Friede had asterisked 
with economy, Aldington wrote. Balls had been expunged, but the noun 
bugger was kept (he thought it a term of friendship in the United States, as it 
was in England); the little proverb “look after your penis” was omitted, as 
were a few lines about Maisie’s knees, but everything else had been spared, 


| especially the erotic scenes with Priscilla and with Fanny. There were no 


cuts in the war part (part 3), and only about 15 lines in all. Actually the 


_ Covici-Friede text as published would have a few more asterisks than 
_ Aldington counted, but his point was valid. Covici-Friede spared more of 
Death of a Hero than would Chatto & Windus, contradicting the accepted 
_ wisdom that American publishers were always more censorious than the 
_ English ones, and contrary to the history of All Quiet on the Western Front. 


Aldington held out for the original asterisk plan even if it made the 
book look awkward or silly. “I want to invite the full limelight of publicity,” 
he wrote. If what was left invited prosecution, they could go to court, he 


- added sarcastically, and agree to make whatever cuts “the learned police- 


Was] 
| Ceng 


man” required. He was convinced that in spite of their vaunted English free- 
dom of the press, they had less of it than France, Germany, Scandinavia, or 
‘ven the United States. 

Charles Prentice grudgingly agreed to the asterisk plan in his letter of 
lly 2. He was glad that Friede had not asterisked very much, and as for 
Chatto & Windus, he thought there would be only a few more passages to 
Clean up once they saw the proofs of the whole book. “This executioner’s 
Job is not at all to our liking,” he added. And with that exchange, the job 
argely over, Aldington would protest once more about prepublishing 
°rship, and Prentice would regret having to cut a passage or two, but 
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their joint task ended amicably, with Prentice praising Aldington for his “un 
wearied patience.” 5 

The remaining voluminous, almost daily correspondence between 
Aldington and Prentice traces the book through proofs, arrangements with 
famed illustrator and war artist Paul Nash for a jacket design (Aldington 
wanted it to be “hard, abstract, and bitter” but it would be toned down at 
Prentice’s request), reviews, and sales. The first reviews were largely favor 
able and subscription sales were strong. The book was well launched, but 
the Chatto & Windus edition was so scarred with asterisks that Aldington 
hoped eventually for an uncensored version. 

He almost had his wish within months of publication. Jack Kahane, 
founder of the expatriate Obelisk Press in Paris, proposed an unexpurgated 
edition in early 1930. Aldington was enthusiastic but Prentice was not. Warn- 
ing of the possible damage to the regular sales of Death of a Hero, Prentice in 
his January 16 letter to Aldington opposed the publication and recom- 
mended, at the very least, a sizable delay and a restriction to a limited edi- 
tion. He wanted, he wrote, to protect the “real bread winner.” Aldington 
agreed to the delay and the limitation, and Kahane’s two-volume unexpur- 
gated edition of 300 numbered copies was published in September 1930, 
one year after the Chatto & Windus publication (Kershaw 12-13). 

Not until 1965, however, when World Distributors in London published 
a Consul edition from the original typescript, would Aldington’s uncut text 
of the novel be readily available. Alister Kershaw, Aldington’s literary €x- 
ecutor and bibliographer, assisted in the production. The Consul edition 
thus provides the important benchmark text against which to examine the 
differing degrees of censorship in the English and American editions. — 

The Chatto & Windus edition has 30 asterisked places in the text, while 
the Covici-Friede edition has only nine. Sometimes the asterisks indicate 
the omission of a single word, but more often a phrase, sentence, Or eyen 
an entire paragraph. In all but those nine places, the Covici-Friede edition 
supplies the language suppressed in the Chatto & Windus edition. For a 
ample, a word like copulate is represented by eight spaced asterisks 1n. e 
Chatto & Windus edition, but allowed to stand in the Covici-Friede ee 
Words like balls or cunt are rendered by the appropriate number of ea 
asterisks in both editions but printed in full in the Consul caino a ce 
longer passages are cut in the Chatto & Windus edition, only a S08 - i 

. ae cee : roj tent 0 
or two of asterisks indicates the omission, thus disguising the ex ment 
expurgation. It seems as if Charles Prentice in practice won the AERE y2 
with Aldington by burying the more severely mutilated passages 1" 
line or two of asterisks. 
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he 30-page prologue carries four briefly asterisked passages in the 
Chatto & Windus edition and none in the Covici-Friede. In the pro- 
logue, the unnamed and often omniscient narrator recounts the negligible 
effect of George Winterbourne’s death on his parents—the dim, fumbling 
father and the girlish, sex-obsessed mother with her 22 lovers. Both parents 
are “grotesques” (CW 16), explains the narrator. More to the point, the nar- 
_ rator shows the cold indifference to George’s death on the part of the two 
| women in his life: his wife Elizabeth and his mistress Fanny. The prologue 
| concludes with the narrator’s account of his meeting George at officers’ 
_ taining camp, their growing friendship during service, and his bitterness 
at George’s death in battle. Hinting that George’s death by enemy fire might 
be considered a suicide, the narrator, a thinly disguised Aldington, declares 
_ his own “blood-guiltiness” (CW 32), a poison within him as a survivor that 
` needs the atonement of his written account. 
__ The prologue thus effectively establishes the characters and events in 
_ the present that will be explained through flashbacks in parts 1 and 2. Only 
afew words, and these surprisingly mild, are censored in the Chatto & 
| Windus edition but kept intact in the Covici-Friede edition: buggers (CW 7, 
| CF6), John Blunt (CW 13, CF 12), copulate (CW 13, CF 12), and the punning 
| phrase “he rose . . . powerfully to the situation” (CW 14, CF 12),!3 a descrip- 
tion of the erection of Mrs. Winterbourne’s lover Sam. Untouched by 
' Charles Prentice are Aldington’s occasional uses of sodomy (CW 19, 26), 
which Aldington’s narrator argues is fashionable in the conversation of the 
_ Sxually liberated young. Prentice apparently was convinced, and let the 
Word go. 

Part 1 of Death of a Hero savagely depicts in 80 pages the social and sexual 
| !ypocrisies of the Victorian and Edwardian world that produced George’s 
| Parents and led to George’s own painful childhood and adolescence. Nine 
| Passages are asterisked in the Chatto & Windus edition and four in the 
| Covici-Friede edition. The most heavily censored passages are those relat- 
_ Ng the lyrical sexual awakening of young George, and even they are largely 
| preserved by Covici-Friede. A few single words are asterisked or cut by 
| entice but kept by Friede: pod and pupping (CW 40, CF 37), seemingly 
| a eensive euphemisms for pregnancy and childbirth; defloweration (CW 48, 
| ee and humbuggered (CW 60, CF 56). Fucking (CW 45, CF 42, WD 48) is 
| ' both editions. The bawdy little proverb about the penis Aldington 
a mentioned in his letter of June 28 to Prentice, “look after your cock, 
| fo Your life will look after itself” (CW 68, CF 64, WD 67) is sadly missing 
D m oth editions. The longer censored passages are more interesting and 
| metimes erotic, and distinguish the Lawrentian character of Aldington’s 


| Noy 
| el from the other three war novels. 
f 
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The first such passage in part 1 is a 101-word section in which the % 
rator details the appalling sexual ignorance of George’s father on his w = 
ding night. Marked deceptively by only one line of asterisks in Chatto k 
Windus (46) but by a more fully asterisked passage in Covici-Friede (43) 
the unexpurgated text in the Consul edition reads like a sex manual (48) 
Aldington’s narrator furiously argues for knowledgeable adult sexuality by 
indicting father Winterbourne for not knowing about a woman’s body, her 
hymen, orgasms, periods, and possible pain from intercourse, or how to 
postpone conception. Hardly the stuff of a war novel. An editor might want 
to cut the passage because of its cumbersome length and inappropriateness 
to the narrative, but it is interesting that even Donald Friede had to cuta 
little over half of it to protect against the Watch and Ward. 

Another passage of 47 words, indicated in Chatto & Windus by a single 
line of asterisks (94), has the narrator explaining the chaste passion of ado- 
lescent George and Priscilla. Friede had no problem with the passage and 
left it uncut (87). More erotic, and apparently more objectionable to the 
English censors, is the section describing the kisses and caresses of George 
and Priscilla when George fondles her “childish-swelling breasts” (CW 95). 
The 44-word section is severely altered by Prentice, but kept intact by Friede 

(88). 

The last long passage censored in part 1, fully by Prentice and partially 
by Friede, describes the “Maisie’s knees” episode mentioned in Aldington’s 
June 28 letter. The increasingly passionate foreplay of George and Maisie, a 
more experienced, older, and sexually aggressive girlfriend than Priscilla, 
leads to French kissing. Then George lays his leg over hers, and she “opened 
her knees and gave a sort of little moan.” George naively and comically won- 
ders why she spreads her legs, and why, when she asks him suggestively for 
“something else” and he knows only to give her more kisses, she gets up 1n 
frustration and goes home. Prentice cut 90 words from the passage (105), 
indicating the omissions by a single line of asterisks, but Friede ae és 
necessary to cut only 28 words (97). The Consul edition shows what !s os 
(98). Later, on the same page in the Chatto & Windus edition, ee: a 
50 words in which the flustered George puzzles over what it was that Mal 


wanted. Friede retained this passage. «1. py Charles 
Considering the passages in.part 1 that are asterisked heavily ae 
Prentice and uncut or lightly marked by Friede—the one about D 


father, two about George and Priscilla, and one D e E 


clear how much more repressive the English edition is 
edition. ding 
: el acco! 
The 144-page part 2, the least successful section of the nov t from the 
A 5 ? e 
to several reviewers, traces George Winterbourne s developm 
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uzzled sexuality and muddled aspirations of adolescence to his maturity as 
an artist, loven usome, cuckold, and enlisted soldier in the war. The nine 
ote A Hip Chatto & Windus edition contrast with the three 
assages cut in the Covici-Friede edition. 

A few forbidden words are cut in both editions—balls (CW 128, 388; CF 
119, 351; WD 118, 332), cold-bollocked, screwing (CW 138, CF 127, WD 126), 


and cunt (CW 267, CF 243, WD 235) for examples—but most of the cuts in 


the Chatto & Windus edition are passages that would affect only English 


sensibilities and were made by Prentice probably to avoid libel. Thus 


Prentice asterisked Aldington’s satirical description of Mr. Upjohn’s paint- 


| ings, Christ in a Bloomsbury Brotheland The Blessed Damozel in Hell (purchased 


bya man who made a fortune in “intimate rubber goods”), and the official 


| who censored them, one “ever tender for the Purity of Public Morals and 


the posthumous reputation of our Lord” (CW 121, CF 131). Presumably 
Aldington’s targets here—Augustus John, the painter, and an unidentifi- 


_ able but no doubt particular “Jix” of 1929—would not have been amused 


by the passage, but it meant nothing to the American watchdogs and was 
preserved by Friede. So too Prentice saw the need to avoid prosecution by 


| asterisking George’s rumination on time and evolution, which includes the 
| remarkable passage: “Prehistoric beasts, like the ichthyosaurus and Queen 


Victoria, have laired and copulated and brought forth . . .” (CW 128, CF 
119). 
The longest passage cut by Prentice but kept by Friede is Aldington’s 


- 80-vord diatribe attacking a “virtuous British journalist” who proscribes 


witing about the erotic life as “morbid and disgusting,” and among other 


_ bits of advice, recommends “frequent applications of cold water to the geni- 


_ als” (CW 172, CF 158). Aldington’s anonymous and lecturing narrator, af- 


| ter his journalist-bashing passage, concludes unsmilingly that “without 
| sexual intercourse, frequent and pleasant, adult life is maimed and tedious.” 
Charles Prentice cut it all, indicating the loss with only two lines of asterisks. 


re are three other brief passages that Prentice saw fit to asterisk but 
Friede left whole: an 11-word sentence about the unreliability of prewar “en- 
ines” (condoms) (CW 191, CF 175), a five-word phrase in which Fanny 


| ad Elizabeth decide to swap “riders” (share the sexual charms of George) 


213, CF 195), and an 18-word passage in which George enjoys the ex- 


Wisite Pleasure of Fanny’s tongue on his lips (CW 231, CF 211). Certainly 
| Mall these examples Prentice is a less tolerant editor than Friede, and it 


l 


oulq seem that either Chatto & Windus had reason to fear an actual Brit- 


th Journalist or that some members of the firm were more prudish than 
er American copublishers. : 
The only passage of any length in part 2 that both Chatto & Windus 
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and Covici-Friede asterisked is part of a 1'/2-page rhapsodic digressio 
George Winterbourne on “sacred Aphrodite” or “the imperious ren 5 
tive instinct,” also known as “She, the Cyprian.” Prentice asterisked a i 
word section including a description of the sex goddess’s ability to aai 
“the loins of men with an intolerable burden of seed,” to make ready “the 
thirsty womb,” and to guide “the slim eager plough-share into the soft open 
welcoming furrow” (CW 148, CF 136, WD 135). Only the last passage with 
its trite and blatant metaphor seemed steamy enough for Friede to suppress 
but one wonders why the entire 11/2 pages of such hard-breathing rhetoric 
wasn’t cropped by both editors as ridiculous rather than obscene. It strains 
credulity that Elizabeth finds George “delightful” after he has unburdened 
himself of this wisdom. 

Part 3 of Death of a Hero, the frequently admired, 175-page war section, 
is as good.in its way as All Quiet on the Western Front and Her Privates We. Gone 
in part 3 are the Lawrentian affectations, the bitter digressions, the labored 
satire. The focus is on the descent into disillusionment, exhaustion, and 
death of a good man, if not a hero. At the end of the novel, George Winter- 
bourne, driven frantic by the accumulated horrors of war and the sexual 
betrayals at home, leaps to his feet during a machine-gun barrage and is cut 
to pieces by the “savage steel whip” of German bullets. Charles Prentice 
thought the end of the novel “almost unendurable” when he read it in 
manuscript (May 15, 1929), a response echoed by later readers. A. B. Par 
sons, for example, reviewing Death of a Hero for the Nation, thought “the 
book would be more effective if we had only its last part, for that takes its 
place among the half dozen superb stories of the war . . .” (556). 

Part 3 presented few problems of censorship for Prentice or Friede. As 
with the other war novels, most of the suppressed language is obscene 
trench talk.!4 The only sexual passage in part 3 is similar to those in the 
other war novels. A squad of men lines up to have sex with a single French 
prostitute. The sergeant barks out orders as in close-order drill, the ma 
dame gives each soldier a “short arms inspection” and some antisepy 
“Condy’s Fluid,” and the prostitute hurries the soldiers about their D 
ness, saying “Urry, daypaychez” (CW 340, CF 307). Grotesque and eon 
the passage is, but it hardly seems censorable. Nevertheless, the 88w0 
passage was completely cut by Prentice but retained by 

After all his careful editing, Charles Prentice must 
that Death of a Hero was beyond reproach. Published on Septem 
novel did well in reviews and sales. Prentice reported almost daily so 
Jant Aldington the copies sold and the need for additional ge a ee 
2,727 sold by September 25 (through subscription) and a ee 157 
sion ordered; 4,000 sold by October 5; 6,006 sold by October 25; © 
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| pyNovember 7 and a third impression ordered; 9,000 sold by December 4; 
and the 10,000 mark exceeded by January 20, with 10,500 copies sold. By 
then the novel was being translated into Swedish, German, Danish, and 

| french. 

Lulled by the success of Death of a Hero and engaged in assembling 

l Aldington’s next book, a collection of 13 war stories with another ironic 

| tle, Roads to Glory, neither Aldington nor Prentice was expecting the threat 

| ofa libel suit when it came. 

| As Aldington wrote to Prentice on January 23, 1930, he had received a 

` jetter dated January 16 from the solicitor Holt Beever on behalf of Dame 

i Gwynne-Vaughan, representing the Old Comrades Association of the 

_ WAACs (Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps). The Old Comrades, spearheaded 
by Dame Gwynne-Vaughan, had launched what Aldington called “a barrage 

| of counter-attack” on a passage about pregnant WAACs in Death of a Hero 

_ and were threatening to sue for libel. He thought it a mere pretext to dis- 

` credit the novel, but suggested that Prentice handle the matter or hire a 

| solicitor. “I know I saw pregnant WAAGCs at the base,” Aldington wrote, but 
he doubted that it could be proved or disproved by official evidence. The 

| passage objectionable to Dame Gwynne-Vaughan records the thoughts of 

George Winterbourne: 


There were numbers of Waacs at the Base, and he noticed that 
i many of them were pregnant. Apparently there was no attempt at 
| concealment; but then the birth-rate was declining rapidly in En- 
gland, and babies were urgently needed for the Next War. 

| (CW 420) 


Receiving Holt Beever’s letter from Aldington, Prentice employed the 
| solicitor Walker Martineau to represent Chatto & Windus and Aldington. 
| The entire skirmish, amidst the shots and shells of exchanged letters, lasted 
ftom January 23 to March 14, when Aldington waved the white flag and 
| sued an apology for any misrepresentations about the WAACs. Aldington 
tood firm about seeing pregnant WAACs but admitted that they might have 
“en married women. His implication that officials sanctioned sexual rela- 
tons between unmarried WAACs and soldiers was false. As he wrote to 
Tentice on February 5, he had “no intention of reflecting on the conduct 
| of Waacs,” He and Prentice agreed to insert an “errata sheet” in the next 
| ‘olumes and to correct the text in any future editions so that Waacs would 
| ome generalized as women, many become some, and the birth-rate and 
| Wlesneeded passage deleted. The Old Comrades were triumphant. 

j r The letters reflect the diplomatic skills of Charles Prentice as he quietly 
| “tked behind the scenes with Martineau and Beever to assuage the con- 
f 
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cerns of Dame Gwynne-Vaughan and to protect the firm from a libel sui 

while agreeing with an increasingly irate and hot-headed Aldington ee 
was probably right about what he saw and that the episode was overblow e 
But he argued that they had better work out a “soft answer” so that the “Old 
Waacs” wouldn’t “get stung into litigation” (February 6). He thought 
Aldington’s letter of apology was admirabie, that it would satisfy the WAAC. 
and that the “dear old Dame” would be busy if she looked up all the Ai 
books for references to the WAACs (February 24). Aldington in his letters 
had become increasingly caustic about “the Lady Champion of the Preg- 
nant” (February 13) and wrote at one point that “I won’t apologize to the 
old bitch. Why should I? I never said she was pregnant. God forbid!” (Feb- 
ruary 18). 

As negotiations dragged on into March, he wrote to Prentice in lan- 
guage that should have been asterisked: “Would you mind telling them from 
me in more or less Parliamentary language that Dame Shit-Vaughan can go 
and fuck herself with a cast-iron prick?” (March 4). He hoped Prentice could 
send something soothing, however, because “you know what an uncontrol- 
lable neurotic I am.” Even the patient Prentice wearied of the constant ne- 
gotiations between solicitors and agreed with Aldington that “it would be 
pleasant to be shut of these bores” (March 5). Neither Prentice nor Alding- 
ton, in their differing degrees of condescension, seemed to have recognized 
that Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan was one of England’s most distinguished 
scientists. Since the war, she had served on a number of important Board of 
Trade committees and royal commissions.'® She was not to be trifled with. 

So with conciliatory gallantries in public and some censorable language 
in private, Prentice and Aldington obtained a cease-fire, and the threat of 
libel was dropped. Death of a Hero, censored before publication, thus be- 
came censored after publication as well. 

In the prepublication editorial process, Charles Prentice may have been 
more cautious than he needed to be, or the English guardians of public 
morality may indeed have been fiercer than their American colleagues; By 
the result is an English edition that is more heavily censored than the Amen 
can edition. Donald Friede took more risks than Prentice and Bee 
more of the original text. His willingness to test the court's autho m 
have stemmed directly from his triumphant vindication with The Well of ae 
liness two months earlier. Whatever the reasons for the marked ae 
between the two editions, the Chatto & Windus publication is a bee 
aged and compromised text. Djuna Barnes was right about textua 
tion. The wonder is that Aldington did not protest more. 
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NOTES 


1 Of the war novels listed in Cyril Falls’s extensive critical bibliography, I 
count 99 published in 1929. Between 1919 and 1928, no more than eight or 
nine are listed by Falls for each year. After the banner year of 1929, the rate of 


| war novels declined. Only 15 are listed for 1930, and the decline continues each 
year after that. 


? For a discussion of Lord Campbell’s act and its extensions, see St. John- 


| gevas 66-74 and Craig 41-44. For Lawrence’s Rainbow, see St. John-Stevas 93- 


` oand Craig 76. For a discussion of American law and vice societies, see Boyer 

]-10. For Dreiser’s Genius, see Boyer 37-38 and de Grazie 114-27. 

3 See Lawrence’s letter to Morris Ernst, November 10, 1928 (Letters 6: 613). 

1 For a fuller account of Joyce’s Ulysses, see Ellmann 506 ff. For Lawrence’s 
Lady Chatterley, see Meyers 356-62, Roberts 101-02, and Britton 260-72. For ac- 
counts of the customs seizures, see Craig 156 and St. John-Stevas 104. 

>For details on Pansies, see St. John-Stevas 105, de Grazie 86-88, and Rob- 
erts 120-25. 

°For accounts of this editorial process, see Reynolds 67-75 and Donaldson. 
_ for the exchange of letters, see Hemingway and Perkins 91, 101-04. 
= "For a glossary of wartime euphemisms, or what he calls “high” diction, 
| see Fussell 21-22. 

8 For these transformations from Putnam’s edition (P) to Little, Brown’s 
_ edition (LB), see shit (P 25, LB 17), fart (P 49, LB 39), piss-a-bed (P 55, LB 45), 
tow shit (P 88, LB 77), turd (P 156, omitted LB 141), fart on a pole (P 196, LB 
| 179), and masturbate (P 212, omitted LB 195). 
| ‘For the latrine scene, see P 13-17, omitted LB 9. For the hospital scene, 
_ see P 288-92, omitted LB 267. 
| "This and all subsequent correspondence between Aldington and Prentice 
| an be found in the Chatto & Windus archives at the University of Reading. I 
| wish to express my thanks to Michael Bott of the University of Reading’s archives, 
| toChatto & Windus, and to Catherine Aldington for the use of this unpublished 
Correspondence. 

"In the absence of a biography of Charles Prentice, I have gleaned infor- 
| mation about his war experience from the correspondence between Percy Spal- 
| M, Senior partner of Chatto & Windus at the time, and A. R. Prentice, Charles’s 
| ather, in the publisher’s archives at the University of Reading. 

i aan the asterisked passages, see Ryder 71, 79, 95-96, 99, 120, 145, 245, 
| l. 
| "3 Here and in all subsequent citations, the Chatto & Windus edition is ab- 
hteviated as CW, the Covici-Frieda edition as CF, and the unexpurgated World 
| Stributors Consul edition as WD. 

t Prentice cut three buggers (CW 313, 336, 376; CF 283, 304, 340) one cunt 
| (Cw 267, CF 243), one balls (CW 388, CF 351); one John Bull (CW 293, retained 
_ NCR 266), and the analogy of an awkward, knee-bending recruit to a “bloody 
| Bae Prostitute who is being “blocked” (CW 274, CF 249). _ ; 
| (1289 Dame Helen Charlotte Isabella Gwynne-Vaughan is listed in Who's Whe 
| less ) as having received a DSc from the University of London, as being a pro- 
lepar of botany at the University of London, and as having been head of the 
_ tment of botany at Birkbeck College. She was the author of numerous 


| 
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papers on fungi and a recognized specialist in mycology and cytolo 
been awarded the Linnean Society Medal in 1920 for her work on 
During the war, she had been Chief Controller, Queen Mary’s Army Auxili 
Corps, and then Commandant, Women’s Royal Air Force. She was awa m 
C.B.E. (Commander, Order of the British Empire) in 1918 anda D.BE E a 
Commander, Order of the British Empire) in 1919. -E. (Dame 


gy. She had 
protoplasm, 
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Morals, Manners, and “Marriage”: 
Marianne Moore’s Art 
of Conversation 


HEATHER Cass WHITE 


ontemporary accounts indicate that in addition to her other skills, 

Marianne Moore was a formidable talker. It also seems that she could 
be encouraged, or dared, to display this talent. Two anecdotes suggest her 
ability and her friends’ reactions to it. Elizabeth Bishop relates the first: 


A friend has told me of attending a party for writers and artists at 
which she introduced a painter to Marianne by saying, “Miss Moore 
has the most interesting vocabulary of anyone I know.” Marianne 
showed signs of pleasure at this, and within a minute offhandedly 
but accurately used in a sentence a word I no longer remember that 
means an addiction, in animals, to licking the luminous numbers 
off the dials of clocks and watches. (153) 


- cs er . - T infor- 
Miss Moore’s “interesting” acquaintance with a surprising range of inf 


mation is the subject of the second anecdote, told by Alfred Kreymborg: 


Never having found [Moore] at a loss on any subject whanan : 
wanted to give myself the pleasure of at least once hegoe : 
stumped about something [so] I invited her to a ball game opel 
Polo Grounds. . . . The “L” was jammed . . . Marianne W in an- 
oblivious to the discomfiture anyone else would have felt z erfectly 
swer to a question of mine, paraded whole battalions © ah nO 
marshaled ideas into long columns of balanced periods W. 
lurching... or pushing . . . disturbed... . 

Well, I got her safely to her seat and sat down bes 5 
touched her arm and, indicating a man in the pitchers 
ing up with the movement Matty’s so famous for . - 


À I. 
h jhoan 
ide eee wind- 
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turned to her with: “Do you happen to know the gentleman who 
threw that strike?” 


“Tve never seen him before,” she admitted, “but I take it it must 
be Mr. Mathewson.” 


I could only gasp, “Why?” 
“I've read his instructive book on the art of pitching . . . and it’s 


a pleasure ... to note how unerringly his execution supports his 
theories.” (qtd. in Molesworth 164) 


These anecdotes show the double edge of Moore’s conversational bril- 


| Jance. If at Bishop’s “party for writers and artists” it nets Moore the flatter- 
| ngrecognition of her peers, in Kreymborg’s story it functions more aggres- 


sively: her “battalions” of ideas and “columns” of periods sound like the talk 
ofsomeone who is out of her element but in no mood to surrender to unfa- 
niliarity. The nature of what is at stake in Moore’s facility with verbal thrust 
and parry is the subject of “To Be Liked by You Would Be a Calamity:” 


“Attack is more piquant than concord,” but when 
You tell me frankly that you would like to feel 
My flesh beneath your feet, 
I’m all abroad; I can but put my weapon up, and 
Bow you out. 
Gesticulation—it is half the language. 
Let unsheathed gesticulation be the steel 
Your courtesy must meet, 
Since in your hearing words are mute, which to my senses 
Areashout. (Observations 52) 
| Here Moore puts her conversational weapon up after realizing that her 
| orish antagonist is fighting with much cruder tools. Encountering his 
| naked belligerence in the form of a wish to feel her “flesh beneath [his] 
| ket,” she resorts to mute gesture as the only dignified response. Her tri- 
| imph in this encounter is twofold. On the one hand, she has shown her 
_ ponent the door and kept her self-possession. On the other, she has em- 
Phasized the keenness of her verbal sword by declining to use it against an 
inworthy foe. In this way she excludes her attacker not only from her own 
| Ompany but also, implicitly, from the company of all people skillful, tact- 
| ul, and alert enough to engage in real conversation.” Thus the poem ar- 
f Hulates what the anecdotes suggest: for Moore conversation is as much a 
ute of élan, defiance, and aggression as it is a socially cohesive prac- 
BNO ne See 
“Sure war on the contemporany AS a ; 
f nsions that it reveals when Moore uses it in regard to poetry. 


f 
f 


| 
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Commentary on conversation and its role as a guide to her writi 
throughout Moore’s prose; often when she writes about literary 5 
rhythm conversation comes up as the test of each. Moore uses con: 
to express a range of purposes, including confrontation, subterfuge, artis- 
tic expression, politeness, and the exchange of sympathies and ideas, She 
uses it, to borrow Pamela White Hadas’s elegant phrase, to engage in “the 
fight to be affectionate and the fight not to be” (152). Conversation isa 
kind of shorthand for Moore’s ideas about honesty, naturalness, taste, and 
the ways in which such moral bearings show through in the work one does, 
In order to understand how such bearings may become a style, I will first 
read the moments in her critical prose when she defines the moral and 
tonal valences that the word conversation takes on when she uses it with re- 
gard to poetry. These valences include its disparaging resonance when used 
by her male peers to describe how women spend their time and Moore’s 
reappropriation of the word as a positive description of a complex aesthetic 
act. On this basis I will then read “Marriage” to elucidate her understand- 
ing of a conversational style as a response to her demands of herself to be 
rigorously and unapologetically true to her gift for invention as well as re- 
sponsible for the clarity and moral force of her work. 


Ng runs 
tyle and 


Versation 


s an early example of her response to the charged status of women’s 
Nae as cultural artifact and poetic subject, Moore’s review of 
T. S. Eliot’s Prufrock and Other Observations is instructive. In Eliot's first book 
of poems Hawthorne’s “d—d mob of scribbling women” is still very much 
present, except that it has become a mob of chattering women. Women get 
to speak (or at least cry or laugh) in five of the book’s 12 poems. The K 
blematic nature of their conversation is striking in “Portrait i a Lady, r 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” and “Conversation Galante” in Pane 

In the first poem, a young man makes three visits to an older ona 
drawing room; each time he visits, she attempts to draw him Prii, n 
intimacy, conversational and perhaps otherwise, than he is wE 
The young man who narrates the poem, and whose half sce » says 
half coldly contemptuous reflections are the medium of the Berea ae 
nothing back to her. Instead, she speaks into a void; the onesie ea ai 
tion “slips / Among velleities and carefully caught regrets ii jlowness in 
tenuated tones of violins” (18). If the youth recognizes his ee nie 
refusing to respond to her overtures (“youth is cruel, and has n se 
And smiles at situations which it cannot see”) his is non 


etheless the ae 
ee . be taken 
leged viewpoint. Her talk is, finally, too clichéd, too cloying LO 
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ously, and the speaker wonders “if she should die some afternoon, . . . should 
{have the right to smile?” (23). 

“Prufrock’s” famous refrain “In the room the women come and go / 
Talking of Michelangelo” is perhaps the most direct instance of what 
yomen’s talk stands for in educated, cosmopolitan poetry of the time. The 
room in which the women are talking is a drawing room; outside, Prufrock 
sands and observes the social life for which he feels himself unfit by his age 
and his timidity, and from which he is divided by a cold, sleeping, city fog. 


| Despite his sure knowledge of his defects, however, Prufrock, in Stephen 


Spender’s reading, “is like an eel at the bottom of a tank. He knows the 


. depths and the darkness which the deceived creatures who swim around in 


their artificial light do not know” (34). Certainly the most deceived crea- 
tures in the poem are the women, who think they display their culture and 


| wit by “Talking of Michelangelo.” In fact, as the poem’s perspective makes 
| dear, they present what Hugh Kenner calls “a simple contrast of concep- 


tions: talking women, and a heroic visionary” (7). The only women in the 


| poem worth listening to are mermaids, who do not say but sing. Prufrock 


does not think they will sing to him, but in any case he has an edge over 


them for, as Spender argues, “alongside all this negativeness of statement 


there is the paradoxical nature of the life of the dream or imagination [:] 
if... I have walked on the beach and envisioned them in imagination .. . 


| then in imagination they have sung to me” (34). The reactions to this poem 
j by readers as canny as Spender and Kenner indicate not only that the mi- 
| Sogyny is and was legible in nonfeminist readings, but also that it is intrinsic 
‘othe poem’s consideration of life and art.! 


“Conversation Galante,” the third poem in which a woman speaks, is a 


, duologue in which, if the man is being as “inane” as he gallantly says he is, 
_ the Woman is, it seems, not even quite aware that he knows he is being fatu- 


J 


ous, and that he is making fun of her as well as of himself in doing so: 


And I then: “Someone frames upon the keys 
That exquisite nocturne, with which we explain 
The night and moonshine; music which we seize 
To body forth our own vacuity.” 

She then: “Does this refer to me?” 

“Oh no, it is I who am inane.” 


“You, madam, are the eternal humorist, 
he eternal enemy of the absolute, ; 
iving our vagrant moods the slightest twist! 
With your air indifferent and imperious 
ta stroke our mad poetics to confute—" (38) 
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My summary treatment of Eliot's book ignores most of what Moore 
valued in it. However, it is not unfair to observe that in it women’s Cony 
tion bears much of the brunt of the young Eliot’s dissatisfaction with a 
ern society’s dishonesties and pretensions. Indeed, the mere died a 
women are talking is all Prufrock needs to note in order for Eliot to see 
at a world of deadening, elitist, ignorant social chat. Te 

The first paragraph of Moore’s review of this book (for Poetry, in 1918) 
demonstrates her mixed reactions: 


herself 


It might be advisable for Mr. Eliot to publish a fangless edition of 
Prufrock and Other Observations for the gentle reader who likes his lit- 
erature, like breakfast coffee or grapefruit, sweetened. A mere 
change in the arrangement of the poems would help a little. It 
might begin with “La Figlia che Piange,” followed perhaps by the 
“Portrait of a Lady”; for the gentle reader, in his eagerness for the 
customary bit of sweets, can be trusted to overlook the ungallantry, 
the youthful cruelty, of the substance of the “Portrait.” It may as well 
be admitted that this hardened reviewer cursed the poet in his 
mind for this cruelty while reading the poem; and just when he was 
ready to find extenuating circumstances—the usual excuses about 
realism—out came this “drunken helot” (one can hardly blame the 
good English reviewer whom Ezra Pound quotes!) with that ending. 
It is hard to get over this ending with a few moments of thought; it 
wrenches a piece of life at the roots. (Complete Prose 34) 


Perhaps the most striking feature of this paragraph is the number of char- 
acters who inhabit it. There is “the gentle reader” and his half-empathetic 
adversary “this hardened reviewer.” There is “Mr. Eliot” and his alterego the 
“drunken helot,” a “good English reviewer, and “Ezra Pound.” This review 
is unique in Moore’s prose for the degree to which Moore “tells all the truth 
but tells it slant,” shifting voice and attitude to accommodate contradictory 
judgments. 

At pains not to suggest that she would hav 
Moore creates the “gentle reader” as her repository of squea: of 
tal feeling about literature. So tone-deaf is this reader that the clemey = 
“ungallantry” and “youthful cruelty” to which the reviewer objec a an In 
which the gentle reader surely would as well, are “overlook[ed] D 
taking on a persona capable of registering cruelty without necessari n fig 
ing it different, Moore chooses that of the “hardened reviewer, 4 aa A 
ure who, presumably, curses Eliot out of noble-mindedness 2 disin- 
sense of personal injury. This persona allows Moore the strength : 
terestedness; a male reviewer cannot be accused of partisan cee eS 
jecting to “ungallantry.” The levels of distancing Moore affects 1 


e Eliot “sweeten” his poems, 
mish, sentimen- 
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qiticize Eliot are remarkable. By calling its author the “good English re- 
viewer, the first adjective slyly indicating his affiliation with the ignorant 
‘gentle reader,” she is able to employ the description of the poem’s narra- 
tor as a “drunken helot” to indicate the heedless savagery she feels in the 
poem's end. Indicating that even this strategy of remove is not quite suffi- 
cient, she mentions the name of Ezra Pound, borrowing his literary author- 


" ityto back her judgment and perhaps to license her repetition of the slightly 


crude “drunken helot” remark. 

The attitude of restrained protest with which the review begins shades 
into unambiguous approval by its end. “Whatever one may feel about sweet- 
ness in literature,” she concedes, “there is also the word honesty, and this 
man is a faithful friend of the objects he portrays; altogether unlike the 
sentimentalist who really stabs them treacherously in the back while pre- 
tending affection.” The progression of standards to which Moore holds Eliot 


in this review—from gallantry to accuracy to honesty—is revealing. By the 


end of the review the only one who needs no excuses made for him is Eliot; 


_ Moore's own inclination to curse, to protest having “a piece of life wrenched 


atthe roots,” has been apologized for (“It may as well be admitted . . .”) and 
her inclination to find some palliation in accuracy dismissed as “the usual 
excuses,” so that Eliot may be accorded “honesty,” a moral stance that can 
claim that the best friendship is the most uncompromising in its percep- 
tions. 

The self-abnegation and impulse to disguise criticism in matters of gen- 
der that characterize this early review disappear in favor of something 


| sharper in Moore’s later criticism. In 1924, for example, she notes of Max- 


well Bodenheim that “the writer’s attitude of pronouncement reaches its 
apex in the statement by one of his dramatis personae, that there is zest in 
bagging a woman who is one’s equal in wits; the possibility of bagging a 
Superior in wits not being allowed to confuse the issue” (Complete Prose 104). 
By 1931 she asks directly “is not the view of woman expressed by the Cantos 
older fashioned than that of Siam and Abyssinia? knowledge of the female- 
ness of chaos, of the octopus, of Our mulberry leaf, woman, appertaining more 
W Turkey than to a Roger Ascham?” ( Complete Prose 272). The starkness with 
Which Moore later puts her complaints about sexism highlight the layers of 
ssitation and concealment in which she wraps them at the beginning of 
critical career. Moore was no mermaid; if she was to be taken seriously 
3a critic it would be in the persuasive power of her speech, whether she 
as Speaking of Michelangelo or of Mr. Eliot, and Eliot's book makes clear 
€ difficulties of establishing oneself as a woman talking high culture. 
Ot that such talk often seems difficult as Moore performs it in her 
Poetry, Moore “talks” about, or within, or by means of high cultural refer- 
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ences in many poems, and her tone as she does so is quite differen 
the one Eliot envisions. In “Prufrock” the women talking of Miche] 
are guilty of a number of crimes: they are women talking about a great mal 
artist, they are doing so as a means of social interaction rather than aL e 
tual engagement, and they are talking about Michelangelo in particula, 
because his work is so widely familiar that it is not necessary to learn a 
in order to sound knowledgeable. Presumably, the name Michelangelo fills 
in their minds the same popular slot for “great artist” that Shakespeare would 
for “great writer.” When Moore, on the other hand, writes about what she 
looks for in paintings, in “When I Buy Pictures” (1921), her tone is casual 
but her intent is not: 


When I Buy Pictures 


t from 
an gelo 


or what is closer to the truth, 

when I look at that of which I may regard myself as the imaginary 
possessor, 

I fix upon what would give me pleasure in my average moments: 

the satire upon curiosity in which no more is discernible than the 
intensity of the mood; 

or quite the opposite—the old thing, the medieval decorated hatbox, 

in which there are hounds with waists diminishing like the waist of the 
hour-glass, 

and deer and birds and seated people; 

it may be no more than a square of parquetry; the literal biography 
perhaps, 

in letters standing well apart on a parchmentlike expanse; 

an artichoke in six varieties of blue; the snipe-legged hieroglyphic in 


three parts; 
the silver fence protecting Adam’s grave, or Michael taking Adam 
by the wrist... (Selected Poems 54) 


The casual tone of this poem comes from several places: the immediate 
modification of the phrase which is also its title, as though the speaker ues 
speaking without much planning, making necessary corrections as she T 
the focus on the personal experience of the “I” who speaks, including 7 m 
admission that she is guided by her “average moments”; and thejeclecgg 
of her examples, as though she were looking around a ro aking 
mulations and mentioning each as she sees it. As a model of a lady T ts de 
casually about her preferences in art it differs considerably from 7 F I 
piction. In the first place, this poem is structured around a paia her 
the speaker is casual she is also informed, and ready to be precise “(she has 
responses: the diminishing waists of the hounds and the 5X omen i” 
counted) varieties of blue are what please her. Unlike the W 
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«prufrock,” this conversationalist has a varied and exact idea of what she 
responds to in art amel has examples at hand to discuss those responses. 
ynlike the woman in “Conversation Galante,” this conversationalist needs 
no gallantry to compensate for her talk; she is not flirting but discussing 
art. 

Thus, when Moore describes her poetry as conversational, she is assum- 
ing, in the face of stereotypes to the contrary, a certain level of conversa- 
tion, in which the talk is in some ways informal but nonetheless pointed, 
precise, and informed. These were qualities she looked for in other poets, 


qualities she sought at the level of their phrasing; recurrent throughout her 


reviews of poetry is the question of how poems sound. Vachel Lindsay, for 


example, comes in for criticism because Moore finds it difficult to enunci- 


ate some of his word combinations (Complete Prose 282). When she is dis- 
pleased with Conrad Aiken’s poetry, it is because “one is not always sure 
whether the note is that of singing or speaking” (282). In contrast, some of 
her highest praise goes to poets who write in ways that make her think of 


_ the spoken word. For example, she says of H.D. that her aesthetic “values 


simultaneously ivory and the chiseled ivory of speech” (81) and of Hardy 
that his phrases “stay in the mind like the timbre of heard speech” (195). In 
describing the special “virtuosity or prodigiousness of diction” of certain 
writers she admires, she says it comes from “a kind of effortless compact- 
ness, . . . suggesting conversation and strengthened by etymology” (165).° 

The essay “Feeling and Precision” comments on the issue in a well- 
known passage: 


One of New York’s more painstaking magazines asked me, at the 
suggestion of a contributor, to analyze my sentence structure, and 
my instinctive reply might have seemed dictatorial: you don’t devise 
a rhythm, the rhythm is the person, and the sentence but a radio- 
graph of personality. The following principles, however, are aids to 
composition by which I try, myself, to be guided: if a long sentence 
with dependent clauses seems obscure, one can break it into 
shorter units by imagining what phrases it would fall into as conver- 
sation; in the second place, expanded explanation tends to spoil 
the lion’s leap—an awkwardness which is surely brought home to 
One in conversation; and in the third place, we must be as clear as 
our natural reticence allows us to be. (396) 


The role of conversation in these principles is varied, standing as an ex- 


_ Mple both of technique and of tact. Paraphrased, the three principles 


ji 
H 
i 
$ 


f 


might be that well-composed sentences must have conversation’s intelligi- 
lity, agility, and sense of propriety. Moore’s description of the corrective 
'alue of conversation in written composition suggests also that conversa- 
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tion may be presumed to have all of those qualities, that it is a med 
which matters of form and taste act instinctively (like the lion leapin 
reliably (as awkwardness is “surely” brought home in it). These zi 
standards for conversation, but they make sense if conversation is the pub- 
lic face of “rhythm [which] is the person, and the sentence [which is 
radiograph of personality.” The conception of the sentence as an X ray T 
dicates the intimate links Moore sees between style and person, a connec- 
tion she makes explicit more than once. 

When Moore writes of the “unequivocal accents which are responsible 
for” an author’s “distinct tone of voice” (32), and when she says flatly, “you 
don’t devise a rhythm, the rhythm is the person,” she means by “rhythm” 
qualities different from those that can be caught on tape. To understand a 
poet’s rhythm, in Moore’s scheme, is to understand a great deal about how 

. she thinks, about the sources as well as the habits of her expression. In this 
way it resembles an intricate slang, if slang is understood as a conversational 
idiom that grows increasingly intelligible as one becomes more familiar with 
the community where it is in use. Apropos of slang Moore says regretfully, 
“itis true that in America we sometimes lack altitude and as masters of slang, 
we do, as we are often told, excel” (165). However, the insider’s knowledge 
on which slang depends allows the poet certain freedoms. For example, 
Moore describes the conversational intimacy between her and her mother 
with reference to the slangy word rump: 


ium in 
g) and 
re high 


Ordinarily, I would never use the word rump. But I can perfectly 
well say to Mother, “Mother, there’s a thread on your rump, ” þe- 
cause she knows that I’m referring to Cowper’s pet hare, “Old 
Tiney,” who liked to play on the carpet and “swing his rump 
around!” (qtd. in Bishop 130) 


One implication of this story is that Moore’s reader knows when to insert 
quotation marks. Thus Moore can be sure that her intellectual and moral 
bearings will be read correctly; in this case, that she is someone who fe 
read and remembered Cowper’s poem, not someone who would ne 
use a slang, and therefore slightly disrespectful, word in reference to a 
mother. It also implies that a word can be rendered usable by deft reco. 


re | i i her wil 
textualization; if Moore uses rump in the knowledge that her mot to 
nd it is the contex 


catch the allusion, then rumpis a permissible word, a dent that 
mutually understanding conversation as much as Cowper s prece 
has made the difference. that 


2 xt 
tional context ~ 
and public 


entru 


Moore’s story about the word rump and the conversatio: 
makes it possible to use nicely illustrates the bridging of private 
: vi 

usage that conversation effects for Moore. It allows her to rein 
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ropriety to accommodate her natural sauciness, so that she gets to refer to 
her mother’s rump at the same time that she shows her understanding of 
convention: “ordinarily,” she would never use the word. A similar process is 
„work when Moore negotiates the demands of private glee and public ac- 
countability with respect to her poetic style by calling it conversational. 


. Moore values the competing imperatives in her work—to be confident in 


her innovations no matter how strange they might seem, and to remain 


` comprehensible to a reading public—differently over the course of her ca- 


reer. The reader can trace her changing evaluations of which responsibility 
isthe most pressing in the evolution of her stylistic inventions. One of her 


_ most commanding solutions may be read in “Marriage,” a poem that con- 


cerns itself with the possibility of making poetry conversational. 
“Marriage,” Moore’s longest and perhaps most difficult poem, repre- 
sents the high point of her work in free verse.’ During the years from 1921 


` to 1925, when she was publishing primarily in the Dial, Moore’s poems turn 
| from eccentric syllable grids and elaborate rhyme schemes to free verse in 
_ which quotation plays a newly important role. “Marriage” is the most for- 


mally self-reflective of these poems. Read as an experiment in pushing cer- 


| tain of her stylistic innovations to their limits, it has much to say about the 


skepticism with which Moore regarded her fascination with unsociably com- 
plicated forms.® From its opening lines onward, “Marriage” poses its subject 
aa problem, a set of alternatives to be tested and explored, whether by 
disputation or conversation, as the case may turn out. Part of the difficulty 
of “Marriage” lies in its rapid, unmarked stylistic shifts. To the eye the poem 


_ Balong column of free verse, unpunctuated by stanzas, syllable grids, or 
_ thymes. Within that uniformity, however, lies a bewildering array of stylistic 


i 


modes. As I will argue, a consideration of how these modes do and do not 
harmonize will show one way that Moore found to write in the complicated 
registers of conversation.’ The first 15 lines introduce possibilities for think- 
ing and talking about marriage that the rest of the poem will follow: 


Marriage 


This institution, 

Perhaps one should say enterprise 

Out of respect for which 

one says one need not change one’s mind 
about a thing one has believed in, 
requiring public promises of one’s intention 
to fulfill a private obligation: 

I wonder what Adam and Eve 

think of it by this time, 
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this firegilt steel 

alive with goldenness; 

how bright it shows— 

‘of circular traditions and impostures, 


committing many spoils,’ 
requiring all one’s criminal ingenuity 
to avoid! (Selected Poems 72) 

While posing the definitional problems of marriage (institution or en- 
terprise?) that will become the subject of the poem, these first lines also lay 
out the various stylistic tools with which the poem will consider “opposites / 
opposed each to the other, not to unity” (80). In wondering “what Adam 
and Eve think of it by this time,” they begin by introducing a mythical, allu- 
sive framework for marriage, a thread that will run through the poem as it 
uses images of Eden and its inhabitants to discuss the allurements and dan- 
gers of marriage. Immediately after these lines, the poem turns from liter 
ate, ironical allusiveness to vivid metaphors of the poet’s own devising: “this 
firegilt steel / alive with goldenness; / how bright it shows.” The reference 
to Adam and Eve suggests to the reader that this poem has a history in a 
much older story, and that the poet’s relationship to that story is likely to be 
both witty and serious. The quick shift to a descriptive metaphor for a wed- 
ding ring, however, changes the poem’s register; suddenly the poet is work- 
ing in a contemplative and lyrical vein, albeit one still tempered by a cer- 
tain skepticism: the ring glittering in this poem is not in fact gold, but gilt 
steel. 

The next four lines display two of Moore’s most familiar stylistic de- 
vices: quotation and epigram. By way of amplifying her own metaphor for 
the wedding ring, she quotes Francis Bacon: “of circular traditions and im- 
postures, / committing many spoils.” The manner in which the poet ad- 
duces this quotation is logically audacious. It does not in fact refer to mat 
riage at all, but by virtue of the word circular, a link to the ring implicit Be 
the preceding lines, Moore is able to treat it as though it does. With this 
verbal sleight-of-hand in mind, Moore writes of “Marriage,” in the noe al 
the end of the Complete Poems, that it is made of “statements that er m 
fancy which I tried to arrange plausibly” (271).'° While this aiee ie 
tically understates the force of the poem, it does mark one of See 
methods: the assemblage of independent verbal objects against ms 
nizing backdrop of the idea of marriage. é the poet 

The section ends with one final stylistic shift, into epigram, as ity / 
exclaims of marriage that it requires “all one’s criminal meon a brief 
avoid!” The dramatic suspension of the enjambment in these lines, 


. as 
5 her eee é sparingly: 
suspension that lends force to their wit, is a device Moore uses SP 
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in “The Labors of Hercules” when she notes “it is one thing to change one’s 
pind, / another to eradicate it” (Selected Poems 60). Her more usual mode is 
aphorism: “distaste which takes no credit to itself is best” (67), “It is not 
yhat I eat that is / my natural meat” (5), “The gleaning is more than the 
yntage” (14). In “Marriage,” however, Moore interlaces her tendency to 
moral formulations with humor, as in the lines about “criminal ingenuity,” 
and a kind of doubt, which turns what might elsewhere have been instruc- 
jve aphorism into something more cutting. For example, she says of Adam 
that “he loves himself so much, / he can permit himself / no rival in that 
love” (79) and says “there is in woman / a quality of mind / which as an 
instinctive manifestation / is unsafe” (74) and calls marriage itself “Unhelp- 
ful Hymen! / a kind of overgrown cupid” (76). 

If the poem “Marriage” has a motto, it might well be the 19th line: “we 


_ arestill in doubt.” As an exposition and as an experiment in style, the poem 


asks the same question: is the “striking grasp of opposites / opposed each 


' tothe other, not to unity,” an “amalgamation which can never be more / 


than an interesting impossibility” (73)? Expositionally, it wonders about the 


_ possibility of amalgamating in marriage public and private, institution and 
_ enterprise, man and woman, individual and community. Stylistically it com- 


66 


bines “experiment,” “fine art,” “ritual,” and “recreation” (76) in conjoining 
is disparate tools: allusion, metaphor, citation, and epigrammatic commen- 


_ lary. This combination is itself an uneasy marriage, which verges frequently 
| on unintelligibility as competing modes work side by side. Like the idea of 


marriage that the poem investigates, the poem itself keeps asking whether 


| the “disputation” (77) by which it must prove itself is a fight that will tear it 
apart or a conversation that will bind it together, in however uneasy a peace. 


In this sense, the question of how “plausibly” the poet manages to ar- 
nnge her different poetic materials is of the essence. Like a good conversa- 
lonalist, she should be able to inflect each change in tone, image, idea, 
and method so that the whole to which they contribute has a discernible 
shape that does not distort any one of its elements. The possibility of achiev- 
Ng such a balance is an issue that concerns Moore from some of her earli- 
‘tpoems onward,!! “Marriage” poses the problem of complexity that must 
Mt become murkiness, either formally or thematically. Formally, as we have 
‘ĉen, it moves in undemarcated, rapid-fire transitions between stylistic meth- 
ots Principally allusion, metaphor, citation, and epigram, challenging the 
ader and the poet to find the “hidden principle” by which they may be 
"derstood to belong to the same poem. Thematically, it concerns the con- 
“sion that results when Adam and Eve talk to each other, implicitly asking 
„eir conversations can be understood to constitute the “unity” of mar- 


Mge, More specifically, it asks what efficacy “politeness” can have in mak- 
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ing conversationalists out of these opposed people, who stand in y 
relations to the social structures of the world they inhabit. 

Eve’s role in the difficulty (if not the impossibility) of their communi 
cation is pivotal. On the one hand, she is an appealing conversationalist 


nequal 


so handsome 

she gave me a start, 

able to write simultaneously 

in three languages— 

English, German and French— 
and talk in the meantime (72) 


On the other hand, marriage is a realm in which her evident powers may 
not help her much. The poet intimates this by juxtaposing two aspects of 
marriage, the drawing-room banter that accompanies a proposal and the 
sensually charged strangeness of physical union that comes afterward: 


I have seen her... 

equally positive in demanding a commotion 
and in stipulating quiet: 

“I should like to be alone”; 

to which the visitor replies, 

“T should like to be alone; 

why not be alone together?” 

Below the incandescent stars 

below the incandescent fruit, 

the strange experience of beauty; 

its existence is too much; 

it tears one to pieces 

and each fresh wave of consciousness 
is poison. (73) 


In both situations Eve is somewhat at a loss; her positive desire to be alone 
is met with a wily countersuggestion, and the prospect of the actual union, 
“the strange experience of beauty,” is both alluring and “poison.” There gic 
several reasons for her ambivalence, the first of which is intrinsic to pee 
even in this poem she is the object of suspicion, “the central flaw / in ae 
crystal-fine experiment, / this amalgamation which can never Ene 
than an interesting impossibility.” As the smooth shading of “that ire 
tal-fine experiment” into “this amalgamation” shows, Eden ag Tee 
are closely allied in this poem, each an experiment, each doome 
of Eve’s presence as “the central flaw.” 

Her “flaw,” however, is complicated, and has more to d ; 
tures of marriage than with an original sin on her part. The poet € 


He: 
with the st 
2 tablishes 
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this connection right before introducing Adam into the poem by noting 
that Eve is “constrained in speaking of the serpent— / shed snakeskin in 
the history of politeness / not to be returned to again— / that invaluable 
accident / exonerating Adam” (73). The “history of politeness” is an un- 
usual description of the context in which the first fall occurred; we might 
nave expected the history of knowledge, or presumption, or sin. Instead, 
Moore frames her discussion of Eve’s trespass as an issue of manners: Eve’s 
in trying what the snake suggested, Adam’s in doing what his wife urged. 
That Moore calls this trespass an “accident” implies that it need not have 
been Eve who made the mistake; Adam, had he been as alive as his wife to 
the demands of social intercourse, might have done the same. It also sug- 
gests that what was lost in the first fall was not only marriage’s innocence 
butalso its politeness; the first marriage, we are to gather, involved a species 
of courtesy that we can now only imagine. 

What has replaced this original courtesy, the poem suggests, is a struggle 
for power and an adherence to forms without an animating desire for spiri- 
tual unity.!? A long passage in the latter half of the poem, immediately pre- 
ceding the onset of Adam and Eve’s talk, paints an intimidating picture of 
marriage: 


“Married people often look that way’— 
“seldom and cold, up and down, 

mixed and malarial 

with a good day and a bad.” 

“When do we feed?” 

We occidentals are so unemotional, 

we quarrel as we feed; 

self lost, the irony preserved 

in “the Ahasuerus tête-à-tête banquet” 
with its small orchids like snakes’ tongues, 
with its “good monster, lead the way.” 
with little laughter 

and munificence of humor 

in that quixotic atmosphere of frankness 
in which, “four o’clock does not exist, 
but at five o’clock 

the ladies in their imperious humility 
are ready to receive you;” 

in which experience attests 

that men have power 

and sometimes one is made to feel it. (77-78) 
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The first four lines establish that marriage has a “look” and that it is not 
always pleasant. The glances that the married people exchange are distant 
and evaluative, continually “up and down” as they take each other’s mea- 
sure. This is a couple that would seem to be losing what the poem earlier 
terms “the fight to be affectionate,” and the subsequent lines illuminate 
some of the obstacles which have to be overcome in that fight. By way of 
characterizing marriage, this passage focuses on the domestic ritual of meal- 
time, the traditional meeting ground of families, and hence the arena of 
both conversation and disputation. In establishing the function of the table 
in family life, Moore notes that “we occidentals are so unemotional, / we 
quarrel as we feed.” This is a curious observation, since the cliché is that 
“orientals” lack emotion. In making such a statement, however, Moore links 
an “oriental” tradition of dining rituals to “emotion.” She implies that in 
“occidental” life, the elaborate rituals surrounding food have been reduced 
to a thoughtless habit, signified by the crude question “when do we feed?” 
This contrast, between a meaningful ritual and a mindless habit, mirrors 
the larger split between ideas of marriage that we have previously exam- 
ined: on the one hand, a splendor that is foreign but alluring and weighted 
with significance; on the other, a social form that binds people to custom 
but not to each other. 

The next lines sketch the cost of this form to each of its participants by 
describing the “Ahasuerus téte-a-téte banquet.” Ahasuerus’s banquet occurs 
in the book of Esther, the central element in a story about the successful 
attempt of one woman to use the forms of marriage to overcome a power 
structure opposed to her and her people. This air of subterranean power 
play pervades the characterization of marriage in the lines that follow, in 
which the “snakes’ tongues” remind the reader that this “banquet,” which 
is also a microcosm of marriage, is never free from an original stain, while 
the orchids hint at the curious lavishness of the rituals surrounding mar 
riage, including shared meals. Meanwhile, everything else is bloody- 
mindedness as the banquet becomes the playing field for different kinds of 
power. One voice, presumably the husband’s, commands, “good monster, 
lead the way,” as the drunken Stephano commands a fawning and servile 
but ultimately resentful Caliban in The Tempest (2.2.165). There is humor, as 
the reader sees the false securities of the husband and the manipulations of 
the wife, but little laughter since this is a bitter joke at best. It is also a struc- 
turally necessary irony; given the forms of obedience and command as- 
signed in traditional marriage roles, the participants are bound to blind- 
ness and deception as long as they work within them. The passage links this 
necessity to the forms of genteel feminine life generally, by calling it “that 
quixotic atmosphere of frankness / in which, ‘four o’clock does not exist, / 
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but at five o’clock / the ladies in their imperious humility / are ready to 
receive you.”” 

This training in righteous hypocrisy, combined with the fact that “men 
have power / and sometimes one is made to feel it,” begins to explain the 
mistrust that fuels the long duologue between “He” and “She” (presumably 
Adam and Eve) that follows. Adam’s principle grievance is Eve’s duplicity. 
He calls her “uniquely disappointing, / revengefully wrought in the atti- 
tude / of an adoring child / to a distinguished parent.”'’ Eve, on her part, 
complains of Adam’s thoughtless power, claiming that “men are monopo- 
lists / of ‘stars, garters, buttons / and other shining baubles’— / unfit to be 
the guardians of another person’s happiness.” The only point of contact 
their monologues can manage is the final, pointed interchange in which 
Eve notes, “you know so many artists who are fools,” to which Adam replies, 
“you know so many fools who are not artists” (79). Otherwise their “conver- 
sation” is really an alternation of incompatible perspectives from people 
too distant from each other to actually converse. This is a pessimistic poem 
about the possibility of real communication between the most intimately 
connected people; the narrator, having reported the strange noncon- 
versation of Adam and Eve, remarks that “he loves himself so much, / he 
can permit himself / no rival in that love. / She loves herself so much, / 
she cannot see herself enough—” (79). Moore equals this distaste only in 
“Novices,” published in the same year. In that poem she chastises “stupid 
man; men are strong and no one pays any attention: / stupid woman; 
women have charm, and how annoying they can be” (Selected Poems 69). 

The narrator ends on this note, with a long, ironic portrait of Adam 
and Eve, locked together and fighting their battles: 


What can one do for them— 

these savages condemned to disaffect 

all those who are not visionaries 

alert to undertake the silly task 

of making people noble? 

This model of petrine fidelity 

who “leaves her peaceful husband 

only because she has seen enough of him”— 
that orator reminding you, 

“I am yours to command.” (79-80) 


In representing the deadlock between the flighty wife and the pompous 
husband, the poem turns increasingly to emblems of restrictive and distort- 
ing form: 
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One sees that it is rare— 

that striking grasp of opposites 
opposed each to the other, not to unity, 
which in cycloid inclusiveness 

has dwarfed the demonstration 

of Columbus with the egg— 

a truth of simplicity— 

that charitive Euroclydon 

of frightening disinterestedness 

which the world hates (80) 


The idea of “opposites / opposed each to the other, not to unity” demon- 
strates that in fact the problem lies not so much in the man or in the woman 
but in the “unity” to which they are asked to submit. The reference to Co- 
lumbus illustrates the damage of such enforced conformity. An old and 
cranky Columbus, so the story goes, claimed to be able to make an egg stand 
up straight on one end. When asked to prove it he gently crunched in one 
end of an egg shell, giving it a flat surface on which to balance. This is a less 
than optimistic view of what marriage asks of its participants, and an equally 
skeptical image for literary form. Not surprisingly, the poem ends in increas- 
ing stylistic fragmentation and thematic suspicion. The introduction of the 
Euroclydon, a tempestuous wind (Acts 27:14), blows the rest of the poem 
out of joint as its shape, the remaining force of continuity, alters for the 
first time: 


that charitive Euroclydon 

of frightening disinterestedness 
which the world hates, 
admitting: 


“I am such a cow, 

if I had a sorrow 

I should feel it for a long time; 
Iam not one of those 

who have a great sorrow 

in the morning 

and a great joy at noon”; 


which says: “I have encountered it 
among those unpretentious 
protégés of wisdom, 

where seeming to parade 

as the debater and the Roman, 
the statesmanship 
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of an archaic Daniel Webster 
persists to their simplicity of temper 
as the essence of the matter: 


‘Liberty and union 
now and forever’; 


the Book on the writing-table; 
the hand in the breast-pocket.” (80-81) 


When this wind speaks it sounds like the cat in “My Apish Cousins,” a voice 
dripping with disdain for its subject, in this case the moralizing that sur- 
rounds people’s attempts to make marriage an object of veneration rather 
than critical study.'* In portraying this attitude the speaker, and the poem, 
can offer only an absurd emblem of self-satisfaction in the statue of Daniel 
Webster, who proclaims that “Liberty and union / now and forever” are 
“the essence of the matter.” The problem with such an assertion is that it 
relies for its authority simply on the gravity of the tableau: “the Book on the 
writing-table; / the hand in the breast-pocket.” The insufficiency of such 
authority will be the subject of the much later poem “The Jerboa” (1932), 
in which the immobile grandeur of the Romans is contrasted unfavorably 
with the limber jerboa who “honors the sand by assuming its color” and 
travels “by fifths and sevenths, in leaps of two lengths.” 

The extent to which she herself could achieve a similarly limber poetics 
was a perplexing question for Moore, early and late. In 1916, at the very 
beginning of her career as a published poet, Moore writes to H.D.: 


I have always been disappointed not to be able to put into my work... 
a fighting spirit, and it delights me that anything I have written 
should . . . seem to you to set itself in opposition to mediocrity and 
the spirit of compromise. (Selected Letters 113) 


This early desire to oppose mediocrity and compromise, however, would 
keep uneasy company with an equally strong regret at “anything that is a 
stumbling block to my reader,” and more importantly, “a real Christ-like 
desire to aid, tolerate, and endure,—without any desire to dazzle” (Selected 
Letters 123, 39). In writing conversational poetry, Moore kept faith with both 
of these different impulses, insisting on the one hand that others recognize 
her “fighting spirit” in the force and dexterity of her linguistic inventive- 
ness, and on the other that she herself remain aware of the necessity for 
clarity and intelligibility. “Marriage,” a poem about the irreconcilabilities 
that make up the most intimate of conversations, expresses the inherent 
tension between conversation as a forum for individual power and conver- 
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sation as a game of social convention and cohesion. In this respect, the 
poem’s searching critique of marriage and the forms it imposes on people 
is matched by its own stylistic self-interrogation. The ambivalence with which 
it views the idea of marriage as “liberty and union, now and forever” is also 
directed at the mixture of liberty and union it attempts in making a poem 
out of as mixed and yet distinct materials as it does. In the edgy disgruntle- 
ment of its final image, “Marriage” prefigures the mixture of pride and iso- 
lated mournfulness with which Moore came to imagine her style in “The 
Monkey Puzzle” (1925), the last poem she published for seven years:'° 


This porcupine-quilled, complicated starkness— 

this is beauty—“a certain proportion in the skeleton which gives 
the best results.” 

One is at a loss, however, to know why it should be here, 

in this morose part of the earth— 

to account for its origin at all; 

but we prove, we do not explain our birth. (Selected Poems 93) 


NOTES 


' There is no pronoun in the poem to indicate that its addressee is male 
rather than female. Rachel Blau DuPlessis notes, however, that 


the opening line is taken from a Hardy novel called A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
in which an earnest young woman writer of a poorish medieval romance 
finds herself more interested and provoked by her unknown (male) re- 
viewer than in a letter from her apparent fiancé. . . . Using Moore’s source 
makes a palimpsest of a literary and a quasi-romantic relationship. (21) 


That the “you” addressed in this context is male seems reasonable to me, given 
the likely gender of her critics. David Bromwich argues: 


Every reader, I think, will feel that the person addressed in this poem 


is a man . . . together with the authority of “bow you out,” [the phrase 
“my flesh beneath your feet”] points to a sexual undercurrent that is 
apparent throughout the poem. (71) 


2 My argument with respect to this poem, and to Moore’s understanding 
of conversation generally, has affinities with Robert Pinsky’s. Of “To Be Liked 
by You Would Be a Calamity,” Pinsky writes: “The poem is indeed about con- 
versation that does not take place, words that are withheld, language as a so- 
cial weapon that goes unused except in Moore’s powerful imagination” (14). 
Pinsky’s larger concern is to show that 


Repeatedly and characteristically, Moore’s poems construct an elaborate 
social presence that contrives to disguise or protect, just as manners some- 
times do in life. Moore’s ambivalent attraction toward the idea of com- 
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munal life expresses itself, then teasingly cancels itself, characteristically, 
in a conversation that is not conversation. (14) 


* See, for example, Cristanne Miller: Moore’s poetic 


authorizes itself through inclusiveness, an assumed commonality of in- 
terest that does not claim universal insight or conclusive knowledge. . . . 
Moore’s poetic is remarkably engaging and interactive, suggesting an 
aesthetic of correspondence, conversation, and exchange rather than one 
of mastery. (3, 18) 


As we will see, the opposition presumed here between “conversation” and “mas- 
tery” is in fact directly at odds with a substantial part of Moore’s usage of the 
term. Robert Pinsky provides a more useful formulation when he writes: 


From a feminist perspective, Moore’s declining to reproduce something 
like the social art of conversation in her poems, even parodying that art 
by an autocratic system of apostrophe and quotation, is a way of refus- 
ing the realm stereotypically assigned to women of intelligence and force: 
polite conversation, the little room in which Jane Austen’s heroines must 
exercise their wills. (21) 


1 Christopher Ricks (12-24) persuasively argues that Eliot does not share 
his readers’ perfect confidence that the women’s talk is not worth listening to; 
in the course of making this argument, however, he provides a detailed history 
of how consistently and vindictively Eliot’s readers have understood the lines 
about women and Michelangelo to confirm what “everyone” knows: women talk- 
ing about literature must be trivial and fatuous. 

> Which should not obscure the considerable self-assertiveness of devoting 
one half of a two-paragraph review to Eliot’s treatment of a female character. 

® The writers she names as examples are “Machiavelli, Sir Francis Bacon, 
John Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, Doctor Samuel Johnson . . . in a special way 
different from the admirableness of Wordsworth or of Hawthorne.” 

7 Not only was it her longest and most difficult, but it was also the only long 
poem of this period that Moore reprinted unchanged in all subsequent collec- 
tions of her work. There are two commonly conjectured biographical sources 
for Moore’s interest in marriage at that particular time. One is the marriage 
between her friend Bryher and Robert McAlmon, of which Moore disapproved 
(see Bergman 248-250 for a discussion of her feelings about the match). The 
other is a possible proposal to herself from Scofield Thayer, editor of the Dial 
and Moore’s friend and consultant when she took over the editorship (Newlin 
220-222). : 

8 I am indebted to John Slatin’s reading of the distinct formal periods in 
Moore’s work (esp. 1-17) and to Margaret Holley, who provides a chronology 
of Moore’s publications (195-202). 

Reading the poem in this self-reflexive way, I will intersect at certain points 
with a history of critical readings of “Marriage” as Moore’s most “feminist” poem. 
There are a number of recent critics who read “Marriage” not only as a mani- 
festly critical and ironic consideration of a cherished cultural institution but as 
Moore’s definitive statement on women’s oppression by patriarchal culture (see 
for example Durham [240-41], Keller [228-36], Joyce, and Hogue [95—98]). 
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Such readings tend to sympathize with the poem’s Eve and excoriate its Adam. 
As I will show, the poem does not support an uncritical judgment in Eve’s fa- 
yor; more importantly, reading the poem exclusively as a critique of gendered 
power cannot account for its almost anarchic interest in linguistic play and tex- 
ture—for the way the poem moves in and out of its subject at unpredictable 
intervals. In order to more fully highlight and investigate these elements, my 
analysis will treat a critique of social institutions both as one of the poem’s sub- 
jects and as its chief figure for Moore’s relationship to poetic conventions as 
themselves “institutions.” 

° In doing so, my argument will add to an established minigenre of Moore 
scholarship: descriptions of the strange movement of “Marriage.” See for example 
Bonnie Costello, who writes: “as the language rises and falls, strokes and bites 
its subject, as Adam’s view of Eve is set against her view of him, the poem’s dia- 
lectical structure shuttles across its linear advance” (175). See also Hadas, who 
observes 


how Moore extends and retracts, extends and again retracts the feelings 
of her poem. She will envision a scene, be filled with it, and make us 


passive in looking at it. . . she will then turn against this instinct for 
beauty and mock it with words that require from us, as well as from her, 
an active intellectual evaluation. (162) 


10 Moore added this explanation in 1951, itself an indication of how far away 
from her combative origins she moved during her career. 

1 For example, one can trace in such poems as “Diligence Is to Magic as 
Progress Is to Flight,” “To a Snail,” and “In the Days of Prismatic Color” the his- 
tory of Moore’s concern that her delight in invention, compression, and com- 
plexity will make her poetry needlessly obscure. 

12 Cynthia Hogue argues that the struggle for power against which Moore 
is writing in “Marriage” is women’s struggle against “the institution that sym- 
bolizes for Moore the hierarchization of the sexes and the concomitant attempt 
to contain women in marriage and motherhood” (95). Hogue bases her claim 
that this is a poem of protest against women’s subjection on a perceived iden- 
tity between the narrator and Eve, because they share “linguistic facility” (97), 
and on a monolithically sympathetic reading of Eve. When the poem notes Eve's 
“petrine fidelity,” for example, Hogue writes: 


This model of “petrine fidelity” can see enough of her husband but not 
of herself. As the etymology of petrine connotes, she is petrified in mar- 
riage into “a statuette,” “the logical last touch / to an expansive splen- 
dor,” the decorous objet d’art shaped by an economy of masculine reflex- 
ivity. (98) 


For this reading to work, however, one has to overlook the meaning of petrine: 
“of, relating to, or characteristic of the apostle Peter.” Thus the poem links Eve's 
capricious abandonment of her husband to Peter’s cowardly betrayal; for Moore, 
a devout Christian, this is an association it would be impossible to whitewash. 

13 Adam is not, in this poem, a reliable judge of character, but there is evi- 
dence that he is not wholly wrong in this estimation of Eve. See Hadas’s per 
suasive reading of an earlier (1923) version of “Marriage,” in which she argues 
that Moore originally had Eve confuse marriage with an idealized childhood. 
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On the basis of this reading, Hadas asks “Could it be that [Eve’s] ‘innocent’ 
heart rises with the expectations of what she will get by marriage, by returning 
to weak dependency? One suspects that Moore certainly thought so” (155). 

l4 My reading of the tone of this passage agrees with Taffy Martin’s. She 
writes: “The poem offers neither a death blow nor an alternative to the institu- 
tion but a depressing version of half success” (23). To which I would only add 
that although the portrait of marriage is certainly depressing, I think the ad- 
jective does injustice to the energy of the verbal clash. 

'® Between 1925 and 1929 Moore was editor of the Dial and published no 
new poetry until “Part of a Novel, Part of a Poem, Part of a Play” in 1932. 
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Critical Dreams: Orientalism, 
Modernism, and the Meaning of 
Pound’s China 


Eric HAYOT 


N? figure of twentieth-century literature has had a more overt relation 
to China than Ezra Pound. From the early moments of his career in 
London to his final days in Italy, Pound made China part of his general 
project to rethink the nature of the West, to discover in poetry the best that 
humans had ever said or thought, painted or sung, and renew it. As a young 
man, he translated Chinese poetry into English, and through that poetry 
developed an aesthetic theory rooted in an ontology of Chinese writing. 
Later on, he intertwined Chinese characters and philosophy with his can- 
tos, published translations of Confucian texts, and partially explained his 
interest by insisting that the texts belonged as much to him as to the Chi- 
nese. Such ideas stayed with him till the end of his life: a video segment 
made in the 1960s (Ezra Pound) shows him carefully explaining to the cam- 
era the pictorial relation between the Chinese characters for sun, tree, and 
east, a relation that he first brought to notice in a short book he edited and 
published in 1918, more than 40 years earlier (Fenollosa). 


g KaR 


sun tree east 


Cataloging Pound’s relation to China has been the work of literary crit- 
ics, who over the years have produced a vast discourse on the subject of 
Pound and China. Following Pound’s literary canonization in the 1950s, 
scrupulous attention has been paid to his readings of Chinese history, to 
the sources of his Confucianism, and especially to his translations of Chi- 
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nese poetry. These have been subjects of innumerable chapters and critical 
essays, dissertations, and books. They range from meticulously researched 
discussions of Pound’s original source material—John Nolde’s Blossoms of 
the East, for instance, compares every single line of Pound’s 1940 Chinese 
history cantos with Joseph-Anne-Marie de Moyriac de Mailla’s 13-volume 
Histoire générale de la Chine—to more contemporary work on the role of the 
East in the construction of Western modernism. Between the practical and 
the theoretical we find a number of takes on Pound’s techniques of transla- 
tion, ranging from the critical (Dembo) to the comparatively neutral (Yip), 
all struggling to decide how far Pound saw into China or, in some cases, 
how far it saw into him. 

The critical discourse on Pound and China thus has a life and history 
of its own, one symbiotic with but ultimately separate from the person Ezra 
Pound and his interest in China. It begins in reactions to Pound’s earliest 
translations of Chinese poetry and extends well past Pound’s death and into 
recent literary and cultural criticism. It includes the major texts of Pound 
criticism when they discuss China, the many essays and books that focus 
exclusively on Pound’s Chinese material, and texts that situate the subject 
of Pound and China within larger frameworks of literary theory. 

As “Pound and China” grows and changes, modifies its premises and 
reorganizes its conclusions, it reshapes the commonly understood relation 
between Ezra Pound and China. The latticework that has been built around 
the original relation between Pound and China can be read not only as a 
history of that particular relation but also as a history of a particular West- 
ern literary understanding of China and the Chinese language. And as a 
side effect—or perhaps its most important symptom—*“Pound and China” 
also produces various understandings of the West’s relation to China in gen- 
eral, understandings influenced by judgments both literary and moral. I 
am interested, therefore, not only in the ways in which Pound speaks to us 
about China today but also in the way Pound’s perceptions have been ei- 
ther repeated or refused by critics working with a substantially different ap- 
prehension of the West’s relation to China, their critical visions often dream- 
ing through Pound’s literary ones. 


FRAME: ORIENTALISM AND MODERNISM 


E 1995 Zhaoming Qian published Orientalism and Modernism: The Legacy 
of China in Pound and Williams, a book in which he claims that China’s 
substantial influence on both the principles and the principals of Anglo- 
American modernism has been sorely overlooked. A year later, Robert Kern 
published Orientalism, Modernism, and the American Poem, a book that attempts 
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to discover why China worked as an important catalyst for some American 
poets—among them Pound. 

The linking of orientalism and modernism in both titles signals the (be- 
lated) arrival in “Pound and China” of the vital gesture toward Edward Said’s 
landmark 1979 book Orientalism. Orientalism is a damning critique of the 
West’s literary and political production of the Orient, which Said says helped 
justify and extend the West’s colonization of the East. It is also one of the 
major attacks on Western literature’s claim to autonomy from politics. Said 
insists that the literary academy’s separation of politics from literature has 
concealed its cultural and political contribution to imperialism and goes 
on to suggest that the West cannot seriously study its own literature unless it 
considers that literature’s relation to its political and social context. 

Such claims, which offer a powerful explanatory narrative of the his- 
tory of Western literature, have been less often applied to twentieth-century 
literature (and to modernism) than they have to the writing of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Orientalism’s appearance in the titles of 
two books about Pound and China may not point to a general trend in schol- 
arship, but it offers the opportunity to consider the value of the paired terms 
modernism and orientalism as a frame for thinking about Pound and China, 
the modernist and the Oriental. 

Inconveniently, Pound, who said much about genre and style, said very 
little about his relation to China, and therefore makes a poor theoretical 
foil for Said (even though he makes a good subject of investigation). Both 
Kern and Qian therefore choose another figure as the avatar of a modern- 
ist conception of literature’s relation to the Orient: T. S. Eliot. This choice 
depends largely on one sentence, which appears in Eliot’s 1928 introduc- 
tion to Pound’s Selected Poems: “Pound is the inventor of Chinese poetry for 
our time.” This entrancing declaration has exerted such an influence on 
Pound scholarship that it is nearly impossible to find work in the field that 
does not cite it. And yet, as Kern points out, Eliot’s remark, “often quoted 
as unqualified praise, . . . actually seems intended to indicate the limits of 
what Pound had accomplished” (3). Eliot had written: 


As for Cathay, it must be pointed out that Pound is the inventor 
of Chinese poetry for our time. I suspect that every age has had, 
and will have, the same illusion concerning translations, an illusion 
which is not altogether an illusion either. When a foreign poet is 
successfully done into the idiom of our own language and our own 
time, we believe that he has been “translated”; we believe that 
through this translation we really at last get the original. . . . His 
[Pound’s] translations seem to be—and that is the test of excel- 
lence—translucencies: we think we are closer to the Chinese than 
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when we read, for instance, Legge. I doubt this: I predict that in 
three hundred years Pound’s Cathay will be a “Windsor Translation” 
as Chapman and North are now “Tudor Translations”: it will be 
called (and justly) a “magnificent specimen of XXth Century po- 
etry” rather than a “translation.” Each generation must translate for 
itself. 

This is as much as to say that Chinese poetry, as we know it to- 
day, is something invented by Ezra Pound. It is not to say that there 
is a Chinese-poetry-in-itself, waiting for some ideal translator who 
shall be only translator. (14-15) 


Eliot says at both the beginning and end of this quotation that Pound 
effectively “invented” Chinese poetry for his readers. In writing that the po- 
ems seem like “translucencies” and imagining Cathay a “magnificent speci- 
men of XXth Century poetry,” Eliot makes clear the degree to which the 
sheer force of Pound’s language makes its China believable. Eliot is thus in 
the difficult position of making two points at once: first, that Cathay is not 
Chinese poetry, and second, that it is great poetry. The effect of the second 
of these points is to make the first difficult to hear. 

In claiming that Pound has invented Chinese poetry, Eliot carefully lays 
out the difference between what Pound has written and actual Chinese po- 
etry. He emphasizes that Pound’s representation of China will seem trans- 
lucent for only a few hundred years and insists that “each generation must 
translate for itself.” The illusion of Chinese reality will fade with time. He 
also insists, however, that no one will ever perfectly translate Chinese po- 
etry: he does not want the reader to imagine he is criticizing Pound for not 
achieving perfection where someone else might do so. Accordingly, in the 
last sentence quoted above he insists that there is not a “Chinese-poetry-in- 
itself” waiting for a better translator. Perhaps because he is uninterested in 
China, Eliot never says whether actual Chinese poetry qualifies as Chinese- 
poetry-in-itself, or whether a Westerner might ever read that. He remains 
fully focused on what the West knows, and how it comes to know it. 

Eliot’s reaction to Cathay finally eludes the knotty problem of actual 
China with the following: 


It is probable that the Chinese, as well as the Provencals and the 
Italians and the Saxons, influenced Pound... on the other hand, it 
is certain that Pound has influenced the Chinese and the Proven- 
cals and the Italians and the Saxons—not the matter an sich, which 
is unknowable, but the matter as we know it. (17) 


By “matter an sich,” Eliot means the actual Chinese or Provençals; he is say- 
ing that Pound does not literally influence those people but instead influ- 
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ences the English idea of who those people are. By differentiating between 
the matter as such and the known, Eliot can acknowledge both the impossi- 
bility of a literary production of “real” China and the powerful creative ef- 
fect of Pound’s version of it (emphasized by Eliot's surprising use of “Chi- 
nese” and “Provencals”—as if Pound had actually influenced the people 
rather than the poetry). 


half-century after Eliot called Pound “the inventor of Chinese poetry,” 

Edward Said declared on the first page of Orientalism that “The Orient 
was almost a European invention.” Like Eliot, Said is discussing the power- 
ful reality effect of Western representations of the East. In some way, Said 
names the process Eliot had identified in 1928: the tendency for the West 
to believe that its literature and art accurately represented the Orient an 
sich. Unlike Eliot, however, Said sees this process as moral and historical, 
declaring that orientalism allowed the West to justify its imperialist exploi- 
tation of a good chunk of the world from the Enlightenment through the 
Second World War. For Said, orientalism means “the enormously system- 
atic discipline by which European culture was able to manage—and even 
produce—the Orient politically, sociologically, militarily, ideologically, and 
imaginatively” (3). 

Unlike Eliot, for whom the reality effect of Pound’s translations worked 
primarily as a thought-problem or an exercise in ontology, Said’s concern 
with the West’s Orient ultimately returns to the real Orient. The West’s Ori- 
ent develops its “reality and presence” (5) by virtue of the changes it effects 
on the minds of Westerners who then behave a certain way in the real Ori- 
ent, dealing its effects on the people and governments that live there. The 
myth of orientalism thus returns to its source and becomes real, in the form 
of some extravagant self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Said’s interest and belief in the real Orient thus requires him to differ- 
entiate between the Western idea of the Orient—which only becomes real 
when it returns East in the form of Western imperialism—and the actual 
people and countries in the East, who have a reality whether the West thinks 
about them or not. He writes: 


it would be wrong to conclude that the Orient was essentially an 
idea, or a creation with no corresponding reality. . .. There were— 
and are—cultures and nations whose location is in the East, and 
their lives, histories, and customs have a brute reality obviously 
greater than anything that could be said about them in the West... . 


(5) 
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In declaring the “brute reality” of Eastern nations and cultures “obviously 
greater than anything that could be said about them in the West,” Said re- 
veals his sense of the limitations of any fair or reasonable Western represen- 
tation of the East, which must always come up short of the Orient’s “brute 
reality” (or as Eliot would put it, the Orient-in-itself). His topic in Orientalism 
is the persistence of the Western belief that its knowledge of the Orient 
corresponded perfectly to the Orient’s brute reality. 

Making Eliot’s declaration on Pound the representative statement of 
modernism turns the pairing orientalism/modernism into less of a binary 
opposition and more of a vaguely disturbing equivalence. At the very least, 
it suggests that the most obvious critical methodology suggested by such a 
pairing—using Said as the key to unlock Pound—cannot proceed in any 
simple or uncomplicated way. This theoretical assumption is borne out in 
the practice of Zhaoming Qian and Robert Kern, each of whom offers a 
certain resistance to a direct application of orientalism to modernism. 

It is Kern who most explicitly puts Said and Eliot together. I have al- 
ready noted Kern’s sense that Eliot’s “Pound is the inventor of Chinese po- 
etry for our time” is often taken out of the context of its paragraph and 
quoted solely as praise. As Kern goes on to show, Eliot’s influence on subse- 
quent “Pound and China” criticism might thus be measured by the degree 
to which readers have ignored the context for the seductiveness of his dec- 
laration. By understanding Eliot’s position as similar to Said’s rather than 
opposed to it, Kern is able to incorporate elements of both critiques into 
his own take on Pound. He writes: “What Pound provides in Cathay, as Eliot 
suggested long before Edward Said formulated his conception of ‘oriental- 
ism,’ is not Chinese poetry itself but ‘the matter as we know it” (156). Fol- 
lowing Eliot, Kern acknowledges that “Pound’s Cathay is . . . largely an event 
within Anglo-American literature” (4). Later, in a nod to Said, Kern also 
acknowledges “Pound's subcareer as an orientalist” (155) and the degree 
to which he participated in a very traditional Western understanding of the 
East.! 

Eliot’s concern with truth rather than fairness or justice does not pre- 
clude a complicated understanding of the burden of representation. While 
he appears to favor a sharp distinction between matters an sich and matters 
as they’re known, Eliot hedges his bets when he describes the effect of trans- 
lations as “an illusion which is not altogether an illusion.” Unlike a com- 
plete illusion, and unlike a thing that is not at all an illusion, an “illusion 
which is not altogether an illusion” lives and breathes somewhere between 
the matter as we know it and the matter as such, real and unreal at the same 
time, like a dream. The only way Eliot can really describe what happens in 
Cathay is to combine the categories that he uses to differentiate between 
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things. This ontological complication suggests at least one way out of the 
apparent bind of orientalism, a way to acknowledge that a representation 
can be a truth and a lie at the same time. 

This would seem to suggest that Eliot’s understanding of cross-cultural 
influence is more complicated than Said’s. But Said’s complication is not in 
the same place as Eliot’s. Said never demands that the West stop represent- 
ing the East. When he declares that the “brute reality [of Eastern nations 
and cultures] is obviously greater than anything that could be said about 
them in the West,” Said puts the West in a difficult position, one it cannot 
escape simply by shedding the burden of representation. Even when the 
representation seems substantially accurate, it still must confront the stric- 
tures of orientalism. For instance, if I reproduce (as Pound did) Chinese 
poetry’s tendency to make each line a complete sentence in my English 
verse, I am taking something from genuine Chinese poetry, and yet I am 
still (if I announce to the world that my methodology is Chinese) partici- 
pating in a Western invention of China—I am helping the West create a 
China as it knows it. While any single Western perception of China may be 
accurate and true to the real China, it is also necessarily inflected to some 
degree by Western ethnocentrism, in its reception as well as its production. 
(The reverse of this is also the case: just because something is orientalist 
doesn’t mean it’s not true.) 

In both cases, the basic problem revolves around the possibility or im- 
possibility of truth in representation, more specifically the capacity of rep- 
resentations to seem real while being unreal. What is for Eliot, however, an 
ontological and aesthetic problem becomes for Said a political and histori- 
cal one. This difference depends as much on the difference between Eliot’s 
and Said’s historical periods and interests as on anything else. Ultimately, 
the demand or need for representation outweighs the fear that it will fail to 
adequately represent its object; both Eliot and Said are well aware of the 
repercussions of that demand. 

There is a persistent tendency in Pound criticism to oppose orientalism 
to modernism, and especially to defend modernism against orientalism. 
Against this tendency I have been trying to find in both Eliot and Said a 
common attempt to solve the problem of representation. When it comes to 
Pound, such an approach is interesting because it offers a way to think about 
the persistent need to define Chineseness (or its absence) in Pound’s work, 
a need shared by both Pound and his critics. Its persistence also offers an 
Opportunity to consider the terms of critical takes on East/West influence 
as they are articulated and understood through Pound's work. The primary 
articulation of those understandings has come through reaction to Pound’s 
translations, especially Cathay, to which I now turn. 
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CATHAY AND THE TRANSLATION OF CULTURAL KNOWLEDGE 


C? was 14 translations of Chinese poems gathered together in a flimsy 
olume the color of a brown paper bag. It was also, in 1915, a radical 
example of the new English poetry, a substantial break from traditional 
Anglo-American poetics and previous translations of Chinese. Its most re- 
markable aspect today is its endurance. Pound may have been the inventor 
of Chinese poetry for Eliot’s time; he remains in many ways its inventor for 
our time as well. There are no substantial corrections or revisions to the 
theory of Chinese translation that he introduced and developed in Cathay. 

Pound, who did not begin studying Chinese until 1936, translated 
Cathay on the basis of notes taken by the American scholar Ernest Fenollosa, 
who, while living and working in Japan, had transcribed a number of Chi- 
nese poems with the help of a Professor Mori and a Mr. Ariga. Often follow- 
ing, sometimes deviating, from Fenollosa’s notes, Pound worked the word- 
for-word translations into English poetry. Sometimes he guessed at mean- 
ings, sometimes he misread Fenollosa’s writing, sometimes Fenollosa got 
things wrong. That Pound’s translations are successful has been taken by 
any number of critics as a literary miracle, by others as a literary fraud. 

Such debates revolve around Pound’s disruption of then-conventional 
codes of translation, a disruption through which he granted himself the 
right to substantially modify any literal or philologically correct reading in 
order to follow something he might have called the poem “itself.” For in- 
stance, in Cathays second poem, “The Beautiful Toilet,” Pound simply re- 
moved the original’s fifth line, making it into the poem’s title. “The Beauti- 
ful Toilet” is a translation of a poem attributed to Mei Sheng and written 
around 140 BC. The first four lines of the original are shown on the next 
page. 

We know that Pound had seen Herbert Giles’s version of the poem be- 
fore he translated it. Giles, who served at one point as a British administra- 
tor in China, was with James Legge a major influence in turn-of-the-century 
English sinology. He translated Mei Sheng’s opening as: 


Green grows the grass upon the bank, 

The willow-shoots are long and lank; 

A lady in a glistening gown 

Opens the casement and looks down, (qtd. in Kenner, Era 194). 


These lines reveal the well-nigh inevitable Anglicization that Chinese un- 
dergoes when translated. Metrically, the switch from iambs in the second 
and third lines to trochees in the fourth doesn’t stem from any Chinese 
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x pA 


A A vj at ¥ 


blue blue river bank grass 
[green] [green] side 

e 2 

luxuriantly luxuriantly garden in willow 
spread the spread the [middle] 

willow willow 

[dense] [dense] 

2 0 a D 
Z. SA ri Ei 

fill fill storied on girl 
full full house 


[in first bloom of youth] 


aw wh Z a h 


white white just face window door 
brilliant brilliant [at] [window] 
luminous luminous 


The first character, qing, can mean both blue and green in different 
contexts. The notes are by Fenollosa and the words in brackets are 
Yip’s corrections. (Yip 131) 


pattern or, it would seem, from the content of the English poem. Gram- 
matically, Giles cannot retain the ambiguity of the Chinese. Even the use of 
“upon” forces a prepositional assumption where the original has none. And 
syntactically, Giles’s removal of the double words that begin each line ac- 
cedes to the habits of English readers who would find such repetition odd 
and disruptive. 

Itis worth remembering that Pound had seen Giles’s version and there- 
fore that “The Beautiful Toilet” might have been quite different had he not 
had something to react against. Here are Pound’s first four lines (the fifth 
has become the poem’s title): 
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The Beautiful Toilet 


Blue, blue is the grass about the river 

And the willows have overfilled the close garden. 

And within, the mistress, in the midmost of her youth, 

White, white of face, hesitates, passing the door. (Cathay, n. pag.) 


Pound plays faster and looser than Giles with the poem’s content, which 
seems to contradict, for instance, the idea that the mistress is “in the mid- 
most of her youth.” But Pound, unlike Giles, manages to retain the double 
characters that begin each line. In the second line, for instance, Pound’s 
visual repetition of double land aural repetition of short 7 sounds in “wil- 
lows” and “overfilled” substitute for the double words, and in the third, 
“within” and “midmost” repeat not only the short i but also something like 
a meaning.” At the same time, Pound makes the poem sound strange in 
ways Giles does not: the repetition of “and” in lines 2 and 3, combined with 
a meter that shifts with the poem’s tone, offered the English reader in 1915 
a poetic experience that registered as different and unusual. 

Since Cathay’s frontispiece announced its contents as “Translations by 
Ezra Pound for the most part from the Chinese of Rihaku,” Pound’s poetic 
innovations naturally appeared to stem from his Chinese sources. The Times 
Literary Supplement’s review of Cathay, highly aware of the estranging effect 
of Pound’s meter and syntax, asked: “But is the Chinese language, we won- 
der, as unusual as Mr. Pound’s? If not, he does misrepresent the effect upon 
a Chinese reader, though he may deliberately do that so as to enable us to 
understand the Chinese method” (“Poems from Cathay”). 

Pound’s critics are not immune to the influence of his “unusual” “Chi- 
nese” style. His contemporary Arthur Waley, the sinologist and poet, once 
insisted that Pound did not translate but only “brilliantly paraphrased” the 
Chinese originals (Poetry 12). Waley wrote his version of Mei Sheng’s poem 
three years after Cathay; Hugh Kenner suggests it was published in “implied 
rebuke” (Era 195). Waley translates the poem’s first four lines this way: 


Green, green, 

The grass by the river bank, 

Thick, thick, 

The willow trees in the garden. 

Sad, sad, 

The lady in the tower. (Translations 38) 


With small exceptions, Waley uses almost all of Fenollosa’s key words. His 
first two lines, “Green, green, / The grass by the river bank,” use two ar 
ticles and a preposition to place the grass in context for the English reader. 
That preposition marks the first substantial difference among the versions 
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of the poem: Giles uses “upon,” Pound “about.” The Chinese does not nec- 
essarily suggest any of these, and this first interpolation marks the difficulty 
of retaining the spareness of the Chinese original. Waley’s use of “Sad, sad” 
in the fifth line marks an important departure from the poem’s other ver- 
sions, since it bluntly foregrounds the emotional state of the woman in the 
tower. Pound had left the tower (the “storied house” of Fenollosa’s notes) 
out of things entirely: “And within, the mistress, in the midmost of her 
youth.” Pound’s “within” suggests an interior space, but refers most imme- 
diately to the garden in the second line. His translation forgoes the specific 
interiority of the tower in favor of a generalized “within,” a space compli- 
cated by Pound’s choice of “midmost” to place the mistress’s youth; she is 
“within” her youth in the same way that she is “within” the garden. Pound’s 
version metaphorizes as interior the woman’s place in both space and time. 
It is difficult to know how to take Waley’s translation, since it allegedly 
corrects Pound’s. Like the differences between Pound’s version and Giles’s, 
the differences between Pound and Waley may depend as much on Waley’s 
felt obligation to criticize his predecessor as an obligation to accurately trans- 
late Mei Sheng. But one way to understand the differences between Pound 
and Waley would simply consider Waley’s version a more literal translation. 
Waley’s poem actually repeats “thick,” a closer match to the Chinese than 
Pound’s repetition of /sounds, and through the rest of the poem, his trans- 
lation quite resembles Fenollosa’s (with exceptions where Fenollosa’s trans- 
lations are slightly off). In another book of translations, Waley said he 


tried to produce regular rhythmic effects similar to those of the 
original. Each character in the Chinese is represented by a stress in 
the English; but between the stresses unstressed syllables are of 
course interposed. (A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems 19) 


Pound never articulated any method. He simply went further and changed 
more than Waley.* 

Accordingly, it may be only in the light of Pound’s translation that a 
reader would find Giles’s verse simplistic and dated, or in the light of Waley’s 
that some might conclude that Pound’s free-verse translation offered only a 
limited accounting of the original. And yet Pound’s influence on what we 
today consider to be good translations of Chinese poetry is vastly greater 
than either Waley’s or Giles’s. His work appears to have modified the tech- 
nologies of reading and writing such that Waley’s reply seems lamentable 
to Kenner (Era 195) and “insipid” to Yip (134). Kenner comments: “This is 
a resourceless man’s verse; the resourceless man wrote but did not trans- 
mute; it is hard to wring song from philology” (Era 195). 

By the time of Pound’s literary canonization in the mid to late 1950s, 
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scholars wanting to discuss Pound’s relation to China were able to see Giles, 
Waley, and Eliot as their forerunners, in no small part because all three 
men had credentials not only as poets but as scholars. Often disagreeing 
with Giles and Waley in favor of Eliot, these later critics, working on Pound 
as a canonical author and major figure of twentieth-century literature, were 
able to focus a scholarly attention on the difference between the Chinese 
poems, Fenollosa’s notes, and Pound’s final versions. 


CATHAY: CHINESE OR ENGLISH PRODUCT? 


he question of what made a translated poem “Chinese,” and whether 

Pound’s poems were of that type, has remained the major problem for 
critics of Cathay. As authors—some of whom knew Chinese, some of whom 
did not—worried over Pound’s translations, they felt compelled to assess 
their effectiveness as either English poems or Chinese ones, and wondered 
at Pound’s ability to write such Chinese-seeming poems. George Steiner, 
writing in 1975, attributed Pound’s ability to call forth the Chinese original 
for his Western readers without breaks for explanation to “a general phe- 
nomenon of hermeneutic trust” (359). By this he meant that Pound’s adop- 
tion of certain conventional associations (bowmen, blue grass, mountains, 
and so on) effectively reproduces an absence of knowledge that he and the 
reader share: “Pound can imitate and persuade with utmost economy not 
because he or his reader knows so much but because both concur in know- 
ing so little” (359). In other words, Pound translated via a kind of cultural 
shorthand, in which elements easily recognizable as “Chinese”—willows, 
courtesans, peach blossoms—established the authenticity of the Eastern set- 
ting. 

Steiner’s general sense that Pound’s ability to make things seem Chi- 
nese had more to do with his English audience than with anything in China 
concurred with the then-definitive position on Cathay, which Hugh Kenner 
had laid out in 1950: “Cathay is notable, considered as an English rather 
than a Chinese product” (Poetry 154). With this claim, Kenner attempted to 
exorcise the critiques of those who, like Waley, had read Cathay primarily as 
a failure of translation or who, like Achilles Fang, noted Pound’s errors with- 
out comment. Such a position produced for Kenner an entire reading of 
Cathay as an English product, which appears in his masterful book The Pound 
Era (1971). In a chapter called “The Invention of China,” Kenner writes 
that Cathay 


inaugurated the long tradition of Pound the inspired but unreli- 
able translator. In the subsequent half-century’s sniffling and squab- 
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bling [over the correctness of translations] its real achievement 
went virtually unnoticed. (199) 


That achievement, Kenner says, lies in Cathay’ “effort to rethink the nature 
of an English poem” (199).4 . 

The difference between Kenner and Eliot comes out in the contrast 
between his chapter title “The Invention of China” and Eliot’s “Pound is 
the inventor of Chinese poetry for our time.” The change from Eliot’s ver- 
sion to Kenner’s not only grants Pound’s work a larger breadth of influence 
(not just poetry but the whole country, and not just “for our time”) but also 
reflects a different critical moment in Pound scholarship. Eliots more mod- 
est claim for Pound’s abilities indicates a different sense not only of Pound 
as a person but also of Pound’s place in the history of Western literature. It 
would probably have been as difficult for Eliot to imagine that Pound in- 
vented China wholesale as it was for Kenner to imagine that he hadn’t. 

Kenner’s defense of Cathay in The Pound Era insists that it is good (po- 
etry) rather than bad (translation). He does so by noting the impossibility 
of ever translating to perfection, and declares that Pound has done the best 
he could with often-difficult source material: “from ‘Yellow dog useless la- 
ment,’ which is all [Fenollosa’s] text provides, nothing intelligible can be 
done for an occidental... . every detail [in Pound’s version] feels intelli- 
gible without notes” (206). At the same time, Kenner throws down the 
gauntlet to other translators who might criticize Pound, including ones who 
would translate Pound into Chinese. He quotes, for instance, several lines 
from Pound’s 80th Canto, chock-full of references to European artists and 
poets, and asks: “What might some translator in China do with that?” (207). 
Against those who might see Pound as a hapless or ignorant translator, 
Kenner describes a poet who brilliantly develops a theory that allows him to 
translate the essentials of Chinese poetry without notes or detailed explana- 
tions, doing the best possible job with the material he had. 

While Kenner, not an expert in Chinese, did not go so far as to say out- 
right that Pound’s translations were, despite their mistakes, accurate and 
intuitively correct representations of their originals, several Chinese schol- 
ars working in the United States have been willing to do so. Foremost among 
these is Wai-Lim Yip, who published Ezra Pound’s Cathay in 1969, two years 
before Kenner’s The Pound Era (though Yip thanks Kenner for being allowed 
to read an early draft of “The Invention of China”). Following his meticu- 
lous comparison of Pound’s poems, Fenollosa’s notes (when available), and 
the Chinese originals, Yip concludes: 


Considered as a translation, Cathay ought to be viewed as a kind 
of re-creation. In these pieces, we cannot expect to find reproduc- 
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tion of all the details. . . . Instead, we find the “essential poems” pre- 
served in luminous details. As such, they are bound to differ from 
the originals in the sense that certain literal details are either elimi- 
nated or violated; local taste is modified or even altered to suit the 
English audience and certain allusions are suppressed in order to 
relieve the readers from the burden of footnotes. And yet, in the 
examples we have examined, the “cuts and turns” of the mind in 
the originals are largely preserved, although Pound’s ignorance of 
the Chinese language and Fenollosa’s crippled texts occasionally 
led him into blind alleys. (164) 


In this paragraph, Yip contrasts two types of information that come 
across in translation, a difference perhaps clearest between the second and 
third sentences, which differentiate “all the details” from “luminous details.” 
Yip says that while Pound could not get “all the details,” he reproduced the 
ones that were “luminous,” that is to say, the ones that illuminate the “es- 
sential poems.” Yip puts “essential poems” in scare quotes, as if to warn the 
reader against taking that idea too seriously. But “essential” seems to be ex- 
actly what Yip means when he says that Pound preserves the “‘cuts and turns’ 
of the mind in the originals.” He is claiming that Pound, while not follow- 
ing the exact letter (all the details) of the Chinese poems, has nonetheless 
seen enough to illuminate their spirit. Both “essence” and “cuts and turns” 
suggest that Pound in fact reaches the heart of the Chinese originals as such 
and not simply as he knew them, that he manages to retain the crux of the 
original even though he misses out on some of the details. Like Tiresias, 
whose blindness produces a heightened ability to “see” into the unknown 
and there discern the truth of things, Pound as translator appears to know 
China with an understanding epistemologically beyond book learning, be- 
yond his own ignorance or Fenollosa’s mistakes. 

The strictures of Kenner’s simple division, English product/Chinese 
product, have been passed by. And while it may make some sort of binary 
sense to think about Cathay as either English or Chinese, the most interest- 
ing scholars of Pound seem to wind up somewhere in a complicated and 
confusing middle ground. For instance, Guyng-Ryul Jang makes Yip’s point 
more boldly: “we can tentatively, but safely, conclude that Pound could in- 
vent Cathay—not in spite of his ignorance of the Chinese language, but be- 
cause of his ignorance of the Chinese language” (353). In this world of learn- 
ing turned upside down, ignorance allows Pound to avoid being trapped by 
a desire for a literal or accurate translation. Freed from the shackles of 
knowledge, Pound can discern the spirit of the original Chinese, leading 
Jang to conclude that “Pound is truly ‘an inventor of Chinese poetry,’ even 
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though he may be a ‘devious’ translator, as far as Cathay is concerned” 
(362).° 

Jang’s acknowledgment that Pound may be a “devious” translator would 
appear to grant that the carrying over of the Chinese originals to Europe 
does not happen without distortion. Following Pound’s own sense of what 
could come through translation, Jang declares that Pound might have ad- 
equately translated the visual quality and logic of the Chinese originals, but 
that reproducing their rhythm or their music would be nearly impossible. 
And yet Jang’s Pound displays an uncanny ability to reproduce the music of 
Chinese poetry. While translations by Waley, William Acker, and James 
Hightower do not sound “natural” to the “mind’s ears” of the English reader 
(352), Pound’s modifications of the Chinese original give the reader some 
impression of its musicality. 

Jang quotes a section of Pound’s “Separation on the River Kiang” to 
explain: 


Ko-jin goes west from Ko-kaku-ro, 
The smoke-flowers are blurred over the river. 
His lone sail blots the far sky. 
And now I see only the river, 
The long Kiang, reaching heaven. 


Jang comments: “The above translation, in spite of its naturalness of rhythm 
and language and its precision in producing original mood and images, 
contains some errors. Errors? Yes, if this poem be a translation at all” (357) .6 
Pound “must have known,” Jang writes, that “Ko-jin” was not a person’s 
proper name, and “Ko-kaku-ro would be far more desirable than any naive 
word-to-word translations” of “Yellow Crane Tower” (358). Pound’s errors 
become sound poetic choices, and Jang notes that the first line of the 
poem—the source of all three errors—allows the reader to “sense waves of 
pleasant ‘recurring sounds’” (358). 

Pound’s fortuitous errors lead therefore to a “better” translation, if only 
in the context of an English “mind’s ear” as Jang imagines it. For Jang, 
Pound’s unconscious brilliance at the musical level leads him to make “er- 
rors” that improve rather than detract from his translation and are there- 
fore not “wrong” in the poetic sense. This focus on Pound’s errors-that-are- 
not-errors leads to the conclusion that Pound, while translating with Eu- 
rope in mind, has actually done a better job of translating China than oth- 
ers who may speak or read Chinese. Pound’s lack of knowledge about China 
as such thus allows him to present it better, as such, to his European read- 
ers, via a translation that “deviously” takes a circuitous route to the truth. 

Jang’s position on Pound raises interesting questions about Cathay’ role 
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as a Chinese or English product. While Kenner and other Pound scholars 
who were not experts in Chinese’ had been content to accept Eliot’s judg- 
ment that Cathays China revolved largely if not entirely around the needs 
of twentieth-century English poetry, Jang insists instead on Cathay’ Chinese- 
ness. Such a position stems, as I suggested above, from a well-worked no- 
tion of Pound’s genius. But its major effect is to reposition China at the 
center of Cathay, and therefore to reveal China’s effect on Pound (rather 
than Pound’s effect on China “as we know it”). 

Jang’s position prefigures the much clearer recentering of China that 
takes place in Zhaoming Qian’s Orientalism and Modernism. Qian’s major 
premise is that the East can genuinely influence the West. This position 
leads him to claim that Pound did very little “inventing” when translating 
Fenollosa’s notes: 


Ever since T. S. Eliot made the influential remark that “Pound 
is the inventor of Chinese poetry for our time,” . . . Pound criticism 
has shown a tendency to praise his Cathay as an invention rather 
than a translation. Most critics, it seems, agree that Cathay has a 
freshness, elegance, and simplicity that are rarely seen in English 
and American poetry. Yet, surprisingly, few will acknowledge that 
Cathay is first and foremost a beautiful translation of excellent Chi- 
nese poems that exhibit freshness, elegance, and simplicity. (65) 


With “acknowledge,” Qian implies that the people who see Cathay as an 
English product do so out of a certain stubbornness, a refusal to admit some- 
thing they don’t want to admit. In declaring that the book is “first and fore- 
most” a translation of Chinese poems, Qian criticizes those who would see 
Cathay as purely—or even primarily—Pound’s. Instead, he is concerned to 
restore China to its proper place as a major influence on modernism. A 
sentence by Zhang Longxi on the back cover of the book states that mission 
concisely: “Orientalism and Modernism clearly sets the record straight by ad- 
dressing the issue of how Chinese poetry and culture helped to precipitate 
the transition of Pound and Williams toward high Modernism.” 

Qian’s claim that “Cathay is first and foremost a beautiful translation of 
excellent Chinese poems” reflects his reading of Cathay as Chinese, a read- 
ing that depends on seeing China as actively influencing the West rather 
than as the passive object of its fixations. Accordingly, in his specific read- 
ings of Pound’s Cathay poems, Qian goes much further than Jang in em- 
phasizing that Pound’s “errors” actually improve his translations by bring- 
ing them closer to the Chinese originals. On several occasions, for instance, 
Qian notes that Pound’s “errors” suggest interpretations supported by cur 
rent Chinese scholarship. He writes: “Ironically, Pound’s merging of images 
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from Chinese and Greek myths in ‘After Ch’u Yuan,’ which is generally seen 
as a disruptive endeavor, will find support in current Qu Yuan criticism” 
(34). In another case involving disagreement over whether Pound’s “Song 
of the Bowmen of Shu,” an antiwar poem in its English version, mistranslates 
the stirring call to arms of the Chinese original, Qian reveals that Pound’s 
translation brilliantly anticipates later scholarship on the poem: “It is amaz- 
ing that Pound, who knew nothing about the debate, should form an opin- 
ion so close to twentieth-century Shi jing scholarship” (75). 

At another point in “Song of the Bowmen of Shu,” Pound had rewrit- 
ten Fenollosa’s “Those four horses are tied” as “Horses, his horses even, are 
tired” (my emphasis). Kenner says of this change that “it is hard to know 
whether his [Pound's] eye failed or his dramatic sense prompted an im- 
provement; presumably the latter” (Era 219), while Yip sees it as evidence 
of Pound’s attempt to exaggerate the sorrow of the poem. Qian, on the 
other hand, suggests that Pound’s change brings the light of day to the Chi- 
nese Original as it existed before it was modified to suit the ancient emperor 
for whom it was written down: “It is probable that by making these inge- 
nious changes, Pound has cut the decoration and restored the consistent 
tone of the ancient Chinese folk song” (76). 

Pound’s most remarkable ability, however, involves his seeing beyond 
Fenollosa’s notes to the intention of the original Chinese. Writing, for in- 
stance, of a case where the “artistic emphasis” of the original has been lost 
in Fenollosa’s notes, Qian says: “Pound, with his keen sensibility . . . must 
have perceived from the context the intensification of the poet’s sense of 
loss in the concluding line” (71). Sometimes Pound learns not merely from 
the context but from the original poet’s consciousness: “Pound is able to 
catch Liu Che’s vivid imagery precisely because he and the Chinese em- 
peror-poet see things from the same point of view” (41). And on the subject 
of Ronald Bush’s praise for Pound’s “inventions,” Qian writes: “Amusingly, 
to my mind what Bush calls fine ‘inventions’ represent some of Pound’s 
most admirable practices, in which he pierces beneath Fenollosa’s crippled 
notes to Li Bo’s original consciousness” (84). While Kenner’s justification 
of Pound’s “errors” works on the strength of the poetry’s value in Europe, 
Qian’s explaining them instead as instances of Pound’s genius for China 
requires a belief in the accessibility of a truth that offers itself only to those 
gifted with a kind of second sight. 

That Qian understands Pound’s deviations as ultimately leading back 
to their original source, thus producing a China in Europe rather than a 
Europeanized China, makes it clear why he must disagree with Edward Said. 
In a book that seeks to redress the failure to acknowledge China’s influence 
on Europe, Qian cannot see Pound’s use of China as negative, distorting, 
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or as a justification of European imperialism. If Pound admired something 
under the name of “China,” then Qian’s project might be understood as 
linking that “China” to the real China and insisting that what Pound ad- 
mired, what influenced him, and what he translated were all really Chinese, 
thus restoring China’s influence on modernism to its proper place.’ 

Qian opens Orientalism and Modernism by sharply differentiating his use 
of orientalism from Said’s: 


For Said the Orient is specifically the Muslim Orient. For me it is 


the Far East, particularly China. . . . For Said “Orientalism is a cul- 
tural and a political fact... .” . . . For me the concept is primarily a 
literary one. (1) 


Qian’s literary, Chinese orientalism, as it plays out in his analysis of Pound’s 
and Williams’s use of Chinese poetry, refers to the positive influences of 
China and Japan on Euro-American modernism. Qian explains that Said’s 
model has its shortcomings when applied to Williams and Pound: 


First, Pound and Williams did not seem to believe in Western cul- 
tural superiority. Second, what attracted the two poets toward the 
Orient was really the affinities (the Self in the Other) rather than 
the differences (the Otherness in the Other). (2) 


Qian’s differentiation establishes a frame in which he can emphasize the 
importance of China to poetic modernism without needing to follow 
through on expected criticisms. 

Qian goes on to suggest that it is the Far East, rather than the Middle 
East, that most influenced the twentieth-century West. Accordingly, he be- 
lieves that “a study of the Far East’s impact on Modernism indisputably has 
greater significance” than a study of Middle Eastern influence (1), and says 
that “it would be a gross insensibility not to perceive the Oriental contribu- 
tion to [modernism’s] growth” (5). While Said’s Orient is weak and debased, 
Qian’s Orient exerts a powerful, almost magical influence on Western au- 
thors: “Little wonder that the early Imagists . . . soon fell under the spell of 
the Orient” (3). Qian goes on to identify Chinese as a sort of ur-model for 
all world poetry: 

In the Chinese models provided by Giles . . . Pound found an art 
more objective than the Greek, more suggestive than the Provencal, 


more precise than the modern French, and more brilliant and re- 
sourceful than the medieval Japanese. (51-52) 


Qian’s critique of Said and his critique of canonical Cathay criticism 
both stem from the same ground, namely that neither one acknowledges 
the importance of China to Western modernism. In the case of Said, Qian 
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criticizes what he sees as an inadequate and unfair stereotype of the Orient 
as the weak and passive subject of the West’s literary musings. For Cathay, 
Qian seems to suggest that a certain Eurocentric bias has led to a general 
acceptance, following some version of Eliot, of the idea that China had little 
to do with Cathay. Qian upends the Eliot-Said assumption that any Western 
take on the East was mostly “invented,” insisting instead that Pound’s po- 
etry translates (rather than paraphrases or invents) Chinese poetry. In other 
words, Qian believes in the possibility of knowing the matter as such across 
the East/West cultural divide, a feeling he makes clearest in his epilogue: 
“Things non-Western can, therefore, be converted into part of a Western 
literary heritage” (167). It is a sentence that Fenollosa would not have dis- 
agreed with, and yet it represents for Qian a strongly pro-China stance that 
was simply not possible for Fenollosa (or Pound).® 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


hat is in the air with this new, antiorientalism orientalism is, I think, 

both a general discomfort with the Saidian critique and a resistance 
to what Eliot saw back in 1928. If between them, Said and Eliot constitute 
the necessary frame of discussions of Pound and China today, then the his- 
tory of “Pound and China” might be understood as an ongoing refusal of 
that legacy. The defense of Pound by both American and Chinese scholars 
against criticisms of his translations or of his cultural imperialism—whether 
justified or not—often takes place in a manner that remains deaf to the 
generally self-interested Eurocentrism behind the critique of Said’s Orient- 
alism. Such a defense, practically speaking, produces a misreading of both 
Eliot and Said. 

I have already addressed—as has Robert Kern—the way in which Eliot’s 
phrase “Pound is the inventor of Chinese poetry for our time” shifts mean- 
ing as authors try to articulate their sense of Pound’s accomplishment. In 
each case, the disappearance of the context of Eliot’s phrase authorizes an 
expanded sense of what Pound did and justifies by its faith in genius a re- 
fusal of the genuinely difficult ideological questions. Likewise, the misread- 
ing of Said proceeds by minimizing or ignoring what Rey Chow calls 
“Orientalism’s general and continuing ideological role” (7).!° Zhaoming Qian 
and Xiaomei Chen in particular stress the inapplicability of orientalism to 
China because China was never geographically colonized by the West, which 
simply ignores Said’s major concern in Orientalism: the West’s production 
of knowledge about the East, which occurs regardless of the “brute reality” 
of colonization.!! 

In a culture where representations of China are multiplying at a rate 
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related to China’s economic and political presence in global affairs, surely 
it would be useful to establish a history of the West’s cultural and literary 
representations of China that was not squeamish about orientalism and the 
privileged relationship to textuality. Such a history would at its best deal 
with the problem of (mis)representation neither by solving it nor by ignor 
ing it, living instead in the more complicated space that combines uncer- 
tainty and discomfort with an attempt to write something that’s true. 


NOTES 


' Xiaomei Chen is another scholar who resists the pressure of the Saidian 
trend. Her essay “Rediscovering Ezra Pound” offers a harsh critique of Saidian 
orientalism. After first suggesting that an essay on Ezra Pound may, in a “post- 
colonial era,” be “politically incorrect” (81), Chen goes on to note that 


“Misunderstanding” of the Other in a historical past—although subject 
to attack in a later age when a new language of theory needs proof for 
its own “political correctness’—may nevertheless be considered as exceed- 
ingly fruitful and constructive within its own cultural dynamics. (82) 


Chen’s suggests that Saidian orientalism fails to take Pound up in his own cul- 
tural context, where his various errors of translation or understanding allowed 
him to produce interesting knowledge. This leads to her larger claim that “mis- 
understanding” or “misreading” (81) is the natural form of all cross-cultural 
encounters: “‘Misunderstanding’ (in quotation marks) means a view of a text 
or a cultural event by a ‘receiver’ community which differs in important ways 
from the view of the same text or event in the community of its ‘origin’” (83). 

In this, Chen takes up the essential point made by Eliot and Said while re- 
fusing the moral judgment usually connected with orientalism. Since “misun- 
derstanding” always occurs across cultural boundaries, she suggests, there is no 
point in lamenting it; rather we should try and understand how it occurs and 
what its consequences are. Accordingly, she announces that she will perform a 
willful “misreading” of Pound, in which she insists, contra Pound, that much 
of what he thinks of as Confucian philosophy in his cantos is in fact Taoist. Chen 
concludes her essay by emphasizing again the necessarily hybrid nature of en- 
counters between cultures: 


because the desire for the exotic necessarily takes its point of departure 
from conditions within the “home” culture, the discovery of the cultur- 
ally alien is not based on the nature and function of those elements in 
their own, indigenous environment. (103) 


2 For more on Pound’s repetitions, see Kenner, Era 193-94. 

3 Still, Waley would later tell John Gould Fletcher that his own translations 
owed a debt to Pound’s Cathay (Yip 163-64). Yip also says that Waley in many 
cases “took over Pound’s diction and sentence structure” (164). 

4 Kenner’s position on Cathay’ style agrees with his reading of its mean- 
ing: its primary function, he declares, was as an anti-World War I volume, rather 
than as any representation of Chinese poetry or as an exemplification of imagism. 
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° Jang does not give Eliot’s full sentence: “Pound is the inventor of Chi- 
nese poetry for our time.” “For our time” is a crucial part of Eliot’s emphasis on 
the culturally constructed value of Cathay’ “illusion.” Eliot never claims that 
Pound has actually invented Chinese poetry. Jang here participates in the larger 
trend of quoting Eliot as though he were only praising Pound. 

ê The words “west leave” in the original mean to leave the west, not to go 
west. “Ko-kaku-ro” is in fact the Japanese sounds for Chinese characters refer- 
ring not to a specific place but to a particular type of building. “Ko-jin” is not 
a person’s name but instead means “old friend.” (See Jang 358 and Kenner, Era 
204). 

7 Kenner’s position was common for Pound critics who had little Chinese 
in the 1960s and 1970s. For a treatment of Cathay largely in its relation to Eu- 
rope and English poetry, see Davie. 

8 Even though he is explicitly disagreeing with Kenner, Qian is not immune 
to Kenner’s influence. At one point Qian writes that “after two and a half years 
of sniffling and squabbling, [Pound] managed to have Fenollosa’s essay on ‘The 
Chinese Written Character’ published” (64), a sentence that picks up Kenner’s 
“half-century’s sniffling and squabbling” in The Pound Era. 

? Another stance is taken by Xiaomei Chen in her 1995 book Occidentalism. 
In the book’s third chapter, Chen traces the history of a movement in recent 
Chinese poetry that claimed to be influenced by Pound. She thus subjects “Pound 
and China” to an interesting reversal, in which Pound’s “misunderstood” poet- 
ics return to the site of their origins only to be in turn “misunderstood”; her 
subject is not so much “Pound and China” as “China and Pound.” And the Chi- 
nese “misunderstanding” of Pound, Chen writes, “is as profound as its better- 
known Western Orientalist counterpart” (69). Chen goes on to explain that the 
Chinese “misunderstanding” of Pound appeared relative to an official “under 
standing” of his work as decadent and capitalist; she consequently views the 
“misunderstanding” as a rebellion against an official totalitarian discourse. 

In reversing the polarity of cross-cultural influence, Chen unmasks the par- 
ticular ethnocentrism of Pound and China criticism, which invariably treats the 
East as the object of the West’s intellect, failing always to consider that the re- 
verse might also be true. This tendency is as present in Pound as it is in the 
majority of the criticism about him, for which the question is always: What did 
Pound learn from the Chinese? Kern, for instance, quite explicitly makes this 
point, writing that 

my concern in this book, however, is less with Chinese language and lit- 
erature per se than with their construction and representation in the 
West, mostly in the work of Anglophone writers whose own knowledge 
of Chinese is often quite limited. (x1) 


10 Chow goes on to write: 


Critics of Said in the East Asian field sometimes justify their criticism by 
saying that Said’s theory does not apply to East Asia because many East 
Asian countries were not, territorially, colonial positions. This kind of 
positivistic thinking . . . is not only an instance of the ongoing anthro- 
pological tendency to deemphasize the “colonial situation” as I mention 
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above; it also leaves intact the most important aspect of Orientalism— 
its legacy as everyday culture and value. (7) 


11 Such a denial constitutes an interesting reaction to the politics of subalter- 
ity that dominated cultural and literary studies in the early 1990s. While iden- 
tification as “subaltern” conferred a certain moral and even literary superior- 
ity on its recipient, it also reduced the recipient in some way to a second-class 
(or Third-World) citizen, one who might have to be saved by his or her bene- 
factors in American universities. This situation, though often produced by ex- 
tremely well-meaning people, is no less intolerable than its reverse, ethnocen- 
trism. 


I would like to thank Herbert Blau, Jane Gallop, Panivong Norindr, Michelle 
Yeh, and an anonymous reviewer for Twentieth Century Literature for their com- 
ments on drafts of this essay. 
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Learning to Hover: Robert Frost, 
Robert Francis, and the Poetry of 
Detached Engagement 


ANDREW STAMBUK 


n Robert Francis’s reminiscence of Robert Frost, A Time to Talk, the entry 

dated April 4, 1932, contains a poem published the day before in the 
Springfield Republican and Union. Francis wrote the poem to commemorate 
Frost’s arrival at Amherst. Here are its final stanzas: 


Best of all—you’ve heard?—he comes to stay. 
This is his home now. He is here for good. 
To leave us now would be running away. 

(I too would stay forever if I could.) 


While he stays, life that breathless fugitive, 

Will stay. While he lives, some things here won’t die. 
And we, breathing his air, may learn to live 

Close to the earth, like him, and near the sky. 


An example of Francis’s exuberant juvenilia (neither published in book 
form nor included in the Collected Poems), the lyric was, in his words, “the 
first pop gun fired in my private campaign to establish a significant relation 
with this most significant man in town” (48-49). The following January, he 
befriended Frost in his home on Sunset Avenue in Amherst; thereafter blos- 
somed a relationship in which the younger poet found in Frost a mentor. 
In fact, he recalled, when he made Frost’s acquaintance, he “was still un- 
published in book form, a young poet looking for guidance. So Frost took 
the role of mentor, and much that he said had to do with my own poems 
and my problems as a poet” (45).! 
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After his second book, Valhalla and Other Poems, was published in 1938, 
the volume “made no stir anywhere” (21), Francis wrote in his autobiogra- 
phy, The Trouble with Francis. But if the book failed to excite critical notice, it 
brought “some quiet rewards” (21), one of which was a letter from Robert 
Frost: 


Iam swept off my feet by the goodness of your poems this time. Ten 
or a dozen of them are my idea of perfection. A new poet swims 
into my ken. I can refrain from strong praise no longer. You are 
achieving what you live for. . . . You have not only the feeling of a 
true lyric poet, but the variety ofa man witha mind. (19) 


Francis’s mention of Frost’s letter is important because Frost’s praise was a 
formal recognition of his poetry. The letter also provided evidence of Frost’s 
influence on Francis: note that his praise of Francis’s poems is reserved for 
those that are “[his] idea of perfection” (19). Not surprisingly, then, there 
is a sort of Frost static everywhere in this volume. Compare a passage from 
Francis’s “Valhalla”— 


The valley sees the pasture on the hill. 
Below the pasture and above are woods 
Up to the wooded peak up to the sky. 

The valley sees the darkness of evergreens 
Waiting above the pasture to come down 
As other evergreens have come or wait 

To come to darken pastures on other hills. 


—to an excerpt from Frost’s poem, “The Mountain”: 


The mountain stood there to be pointed at. 
Pasture ran up the side a little way, 

And then there was a wall of trees with trunks; 
After that only tops of trees, and cliffs 
Imperfectly concealed among the leaves.” 


As David Graham observes, the echoes of Frost in Francis’s early poems 
helped shape a critical view that Francis was “a minor lyricist perpetually 
standing in Frost’s broad shadow” (83). Reviews of Francis’s early volumes 
focused on the thematic resemblance of his writing to Frost’s. Consider, for 
instance, Louis Untermeyer’s critique of Francis’s third book, The Sound I 
Listened For (1944), whose poems accentuate what he asserts is Francis’s “gift 
for seeing minutiae which are anything but trivial.” “In this,” Untermeyer 
animadverts, “he reminds the reader of his more illustrious forerunners, 
especially of one whose background is contiguous. It is nothing against Rob- 
ert Francis that he often resembles Robert Frost.” And though Untermeyer 
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admires Francis’s lyrics for the way in which “they blend observation with 
imagination,” he adds, finally, “[b]ut we know who wrote them first” (345). 

Untermeyer’s praise of Francis’s perceptiveness provides a critical basis 
for a comparison of Frost’s and Francis’s poetry. Like Frost, Francis sees 
nature emblematically; he reads meaning in the things and creatures of the 
world. He also approaches Frost in translating his perception of nature’s 
moral significance into a code of conduct. This way of seeing traces back to 
Emerson, Thoreau, and the influence on them of classical Stoicism, which 
emphasizes, as Robert D. Richardson Jr. argues, turning to nature for in- 
struction as to “how one’s life should be lived” (Henry Thoreau 189).3 How- 
ever, Francis and Frost depart from Emerson and Thoreau in their willing- 
ness to probe nature’s dark design, and move even further from them in 
their readiness to explore a corresponding experiential darkness, which 
expresses itself as psychological loneliness. While both poets exhibit wari- 
ness at entering the darkness they describe, they differ in the stances they 
take up in relation to it. In Frost’s case, this state of mind is defined by Rich- 
ard Poirier as “a sense of ‘nothingness’ or a condition of vacancy” (204), 
which he argues Frost contrives in order that he may resist it. When Frost 
adopts a posture of resistance, he becomes his own ideal version of himself. 
He then extends his self-idealization from the poems to the fictions he cre- 
ates about how easily he composed them. In Francis’s case, the stance he 
takes up in the face of loneliness is one of detachment, a detachment that 
is paradoxically an engagement in that he displays (to borrow Poirier’s 
phrase) a “contemplative receptivity” (211) rather than a resistance to his 
“vacant” condition. Ironically, Francis adopted this stance on the advice of 
Frost, whose words are invoked in the poem “For the Ghost of Robert Frost.” 
Here, Francis pictures detached engagement as the hovering of a humming- 
bird over a flower, defining, in the process, an important way in which he 
has outgrown Frost: 


“You’ve got to learn to hover,” 

He said. The way a hummingbird 

Hovers over a flower, the way 

The flower’s fragrance hovers over it. 

Not to move on, not to 

Keep jumping like a nervous grasshopper 
But to hover there until you 

Have gathered all that is there 

For you or anyone to gather. 

“You’ve got to learn to hover.” 


The motif of detachment persists throughout Francis’s career, but early 
on reveals itself amid stylistic echoes of Frost. For example, in “Blue Win- 
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ter,” from Valhalla and Other Poems, his painterly description of a landscape 
that recedes into the distance and converges at a starry point in the horizon 
showcases, as Francis records in A Time to Talk, what Frost calls his “ability to 
fit sentences and lines together” (56). In its concision of expression, its use 
of conversational language, its shifting of stresses in a line for flexibility and 
variety, and its blending of sounds (as in “shade” into “shadows”), Francis’s 
poem bears a strong affinity with Frost’s writing: 


Winter uses all the blues there are. 

One shade of blue for water, one for ice. 

Another blue for shadows over snow. 

The clear or cloudy sky uses blue twice— 

Both different blues. And hills row after row 

Are colored blue according to how far. 

You know the bluejay’s double blue device 

Shows best when there are no green leaves to show. 
And Sirius is a winterbluegreen star. (48) 


Indeed, when Frost showed the lyric to Untermeyer, hoping to persuade 
him to publish Francis’s poetry, Untermeyer replied that Francis’s “lyric style, 
casual yet compact, reminded me so much of Robert’s that until I learned 
better, I thought my leg was being pulled and that Robert Francis was an 
alter ego Robert Frost had invented by slightly altering his last name” (qtd. 
in Frost, Letters 270). As “Blue Winter” illustrates, Francis’s colloquial idiom 
and “casual yet compact” style are directed toward a clear perception of 
nature. 

To understand the role that perception plays in Francis’s work is to ex- 
plore the ways in which his poetry most importantly resembles Frost’s. 
Untermeyer’s observation that Francis shares Frost’s “gift for seeing minu- 
tiae which are anything but trivial” suggests that Francis displays in his po- 
ems a penchant for perceiving nature “less for itself and more for what it 
represents” (Mulder 554). While the natural objects he describes reflect a 
perception decidedly pastoral as far as their literal preoccupations are con- 
cerned, his poems, like Frost’s, translate nature’s forms into emblems of 
moral values; the things and creatures of the world become metaphors for 
human conduct. Take, for instance, another passage from “Valhalla,” in 
which spruce trees serve as an image of endurance: 


The dark trees on the peak, the pointed spruces, 
Seem to those who see them always the same— 
Dark in summer, dark in winter, dark 

And undisturbed from year to year by fall 

Or wind or rain or frost or snow or spring. 
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They keep the peak, holding and held by rock, 
Holding and fed by soil once tree and rock. 
So they endure. (86) 


Similarly, in Frost’s “Blueberries,” the thriving of these fruits in a pasture 
ravaged by fire is, as the speaker suggests, evidence of their perseverance 
and hardiness: 


There may not have been the ghost of a sign 

Of them anywhere under the shade of a pine, 
But get the pine out of the way, you may burn 
The pasture all over until not a fern 

Or grass-blade is left, not to mention a stick, 
And presto, they’re up all around you as thick 
And hard to explain as a conjuror’s trick. (59) 


The idea of perceiving commonplace natural forms as metaphors for 
conduct derives from the transcendentalists, in particular from Emerson 
and Thoreau, in works such as “Nature” and Walden. Emerson set forth the 
notion of a radical correspondence between humans and nature—what he 
termed “an occult relation’—in which the “laws of moral nature answer to 
those of matter as face to face in a glass” (18). Or, as he puts it later in 
“Nature,” “every natural process is a version of a moral sentence” (23). Echo- 
ing Emerson, Thoreau writes in his journal, “the perception of beauty is a 
moral test” (10: 126). As Richardson points out in Henry Thoreau, Thoreau 
and Emerson turned to classical Stoicism (among other philosophical tra- 
ditions) for their ideas about seeing nature as an emblem of values. Draw- 
ing on the Stoic perception of nature as a “source of trustworthy moral prin- 
ciples” from which one can develop a basis for ethical conduct, Thoreau 
and Emerson work out, in their writings, “the meaning of the Stoic idea 
that the laws ruling nature rule men as well” (189, 191).* To the extent that 
Frost and Francis perceive moral values in nature, they follow the philo- 
sophical lead of their literary forebears. 

For example, consider Frost’s poems that celebrate the virtue of letting 
nature take its course, a stance that correlates, as he once told Francis, with 
his “laissez-faire” inclination to “let the world come as it would, only giving 
it now and then ‘a kick and a touch’” (qtd. in A Time to Talk 19).° To illus- 
trate Frost’s inclination, Francis cites two of his poems in A Time to Talk. 
Francis summarizes the argument of “In Time of Cloudburst” as follows: 


[Y]ou wait a geological age for your eroded farm to sink out of sight 
and for a new farm of rich alluvial soil to rise from the sea. If you 
protest that this is too long a time, Frost might reply that this is 
what will actually happen, whether you wait or not. (94) 
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In “Something for Hope,” the political implication of the doctrine of laissez- 
faire is explicit. Here Frost preaches patience if a rocky meadow becomes 
overgrown with weeds that have “crowded out the edible grass.” Instead of 
plowing out the weeds, he advises us to do nothing at all. Wait for the trees 
to “put on their wooden rings,” Frost writes, and come in on their own. 
Once they are mature, 


Then cut down the trees when lumber grown, 
And there’s your pristine earth all freed 
From lovely blooming but wasteful weed 

And ready again for the grass to own. 


A cycle we’ll say of a hundred years. 
Thus foresight does it and laissez-faire. 
A virtue in which we all may share 
Unless a government interferes. 


Patience and looking away ahead, 

And leaving some things to take their course. 
Hope may not nourish a cow or horse, 

But spes alit agricolam’tis said. (376) 


Perhaps less obvious than the way in which Frost’s poetics reflect his 
conservative politics is the attitude toward nature that his inclination im- 
plies. To let nature take its course and allow things to grow as they please is 
to assume a passive attitude, one which, at least in these poems, presup- 
poses that nature’s processes are benign. This inclination thus constitutes 
one aspect of Frost’s doubleness in that it contrasts with his stance of resis- 
tance discussed later in this essay. 

This doctrine is also explicit in what Frost has to say concerning his 
career, art, and method of poetic composition. About his own success, Frost 
remarked to Francis, “he had never lifted a finger to advance his career and 
that what had come to him had just come to him” (qtd. in Francis, The 
Trouble with Francis 89). (This statement, as I point out later on, proves to be 
disingenuous.) As in his career, so in his theory for writing poetry. In a com- 
ment he made to Francis that was recorded in A Time to Talk, he was ada- 
mant that “a poem not only should but must be written in a single free- 
flowing run” (11). “Like a piece of ice on a hot stove,” he wrote in “The 
Figure a Poem Makes,” “the poem must ride on its own melting” (Selected 
Poems 4). In his writing, especially in the longer blank-verse poems, as well 
as the eclogues and dialogues, Frost’s “custom of composing in a free flow” 
(A Time to Talk 97) is skillfully fitted to open poetic forms that accommo- 
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date the flexible iambic rhythms of common speech, and so provide the 
feel of language spontaneously uttered. 

Francis, too, celebrates the virtues represented by nature, but he lives 
the life in art that Frost only says he will live. A good example of Francis’s 
habit of seeing natural objects as metaphors for conduct is a short poem 
called “Mountain Blueberries.” Part exposition and part description, it takes 
as its starting point the poet’s response to the appearance of blueberries 
that he encounters during a solitary mountain walk. After the first stanza, 
in which he tries to account for his discovery of the berries in so remote a 
terrain, he uses description in the second stanza to suggest that they repre- 
sent qualities rich in meaning, qualities similar to those hinted at in Frost’s 
“Blueberries”: 


These blueberries belong to birds 

If they belong to anyone. 

Who else could have planted them but birds 
Three thousand feet up towards the sun? 


They live on sunshine, dust of granite, 
A little rain, a little dew. 

In shape a miniature moon or planet, 
In color distant-mountain blue. (39) 


Writing about “Mountain Blueberries” in “Iwo Poets Named Robert,” 
Donald Hall observes that it is “a poem about making do on little” (119). As 
it pertains to Francis’s own life, the poem has a special significance. After 
the poet moved into his own home, Fort Juniper, in 1940, he lived deliber- 
ately, along Thoreauvian lines. Determined to “cultivate the art of living 
without money” (The Trouble with Francis 219), he got rid of his old car and 
decided not to keep a telephone; he made “full use of everything [he] pos- 
sessed” and threw out “everything [he] didn’t need” (29); he cultivated a 
modest garden and grew his own vegetables, herbs, and small fruits; and in 
a letter addressed to Thoreau that is included in his autobiography, Francis 
espoused, in Hall’s words, “the pleasures and virtues of eating soybeans” 
(119). As it reflects a life based on principles of strict economy, “Mountain 
Blueberries” is a model of resourcefulness, combining brevity of structure 
with richness of meaning, while satisfying, as Francis writes in A Time to Talk, 
what Frost means by form: “proportion of thought and its proportioning in 
the poem” (55). 

If the transcendentalists’ essential influence on Frost and Francis was 
to encourage them to read meaning in natural objects, both poets part com- 
pany with them in their focus on nature’s dark truths. Two such poems 
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whose similar subject matter reflects this focus are Frost’s sonnet “The Oven 
Bird,” published in 1916, and Francis’s “The Wood Pewee,” published in 
Valhalla and Other Poems. However, this similarity is less significant than the 
differences that divide Frost from Francis and here concern their tone and 
imagery. As in Frost’s sonnet, Francis translates the song of a New England 
wood bird into words, hearing in its midsummer tune a portent of autumn’s 
advent. Just as the ovenbird intones “that leaves are old” and “the highway 
dust is over all” (119-20), so the wood pewee sings of “the end of summer,” 
the encroachment of fall, and the waning of the year: 


In the shade of a tree in the heat of an afternoon 
The wood pewee sings its portamento tune 
That summer is over-ripe and autumn is soon. 


He sings from a twig after flitting to catch a fly. 
And whether he sings September or July 
He sings of the end of summer and sings goodby. (41) 


A harsher quality characterizes Frost’s poem, one that is born from scat- 
tered images of dryness and diminishment that appear in it. The ovenbird’s 
reminder of the dwindling of flowers from spring to midsummer links 
nature’s diminution to the cycles of birth and death. He says the petals of 
“pear and cherry bloom” that once fell during brief vernal showers are now 
overlaid by the “highway dust” that covers “all” (“dust” is itself an intima- 
tion of mortality). In the face of seasonal desiccation and the inexorable 
coming on of autumn, with its withering leaves, the ovenbird knows, unlike 
“other birds,” not to sing a melodious and winsome tune. Or, as Frost puts 
it, “he knows in singing not to sing” (my italics). 

By contrast, Francis stresses the lyrical beauty of the wood pewee’s song, 
most notably in the shading of vowel sounds in “tree,” “heat,” and “pewee,” 
and in the choice of the Italian “portamento,” which emphasizes the shift- 
ing pitch of the bird’s lilting tune. Then, Francis plays on short ¿ sounds to 
accentuate not only the music of the pewee’s tune but also the nimbleness 
of his movement, as the bird “sings from a twig after flitting to catch a fly.” 
Of course, Frost too strings sounds together for a lyrical effect (as in the 
chiming e sounds of “petal,” “pear,” and “cherry” in lines 6-7). It’s simply 
the case that Francis indulges here in a kind of preciousness that tempers 
the terse and pedagogical conclusion of his poem. Unlike Francis, Frost 
“knows in singing not to sing.”’ As a result, Francis’s poems, generally speak- 
ing, do not achieve the bleak axiomatic eloquence that is characteristic of 
Frost’s best lyrics. They rarely rise to the bitter pitch of “The Oven Bird,” 
whose song Frost ultimately “frames” in a “question” (“what to make of a 
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diminished thing”), which is answered by the poem itself (the poem is what 
he “makes” in the face of diminishment).° 

But Francis is in his own way as bleak as Frost when he discovers unset- 
tling evidence that implies that the natural world reflects an evil design. 
This terrifying vision is central to his poem “The Orb Weaver” (1960), which, 
like Frost’s sonnet “Design” (1936), centers on the image of a spider entan- 
gling its prey as suggestive of nature’s malevolence. Though Frost and 
Francis show a willingness to probe nature’s dark design for evidence of an 
appalling truth (distinguishing them from Thoreau and from Emerson of 
the First Series Essays), they maintain a safe distance from the horror they 
depict. Each poem starts with a vivid description and is followed by a series 
of reflections. As a consequence, a musing sensibility is established, which 
then moves toward horror and proceeds to confront it. Frost and Francis 
cope with the horror through figures of speech, as well as through the lan- 
guage of opinion and argument. The malefic trinity of spider, moth, and 
flower is domesticated by its comparison to a kitchen “broth,” the murder- 
ous orb weaver by its similitude to “plumping” fruits at harvest.’ The sestet 
of “Design” and the last stanza of “The Orb Weaver” are attempts to com- 
prehend and rationalize the reality each poem describes. The poets thus 
muster up all their verbal resources to keep their awareness of terror and 
darkness at bay. 

The title of Frost’s sonnet invokes the classical argument of design to 
prove God’s existence, into which the poet introduces the nettlesome prob- 
lem of natural evil.'° At the heart of this argument is the question of whether 
what we respond to as natural evil—the destruction of one species by an- 
other—proves either that such predation is random and God does not ex- 
ist, or that there is a malevolent maker. In this poem, the terror and dark- 
ness derive partly from the central situation and precise description of the 
white trinity of spider, flower, and moth, and partly from Frost’s use of 
pointed irony, which suggests that a ghastly design in nature lurks behind 
the spider’s and the moth’s appearance inside an “innocent heal-all.” Frost 
reinforces the use of white with words in the octave such as “snowdrop,” 
which suggests purity, and “froth,” which implies something light and frivo- 
lous, heightening the irony and horror that the poem so vividly presents: 


I found a dimpled spider, fat and white, 
On a white heal-all, holding up a moth 
Like a piece of rigid satin cloth— 
Assorted characters of death and blight 
Mixed ready to begin the morning right, 
Like the ingredients of a witches’ broth— 
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A snow-drop spider, a flower like a froth, 
And dead wings carried like a paper kite. 


What had that flower to do with being white, 

The wayside blue and innocent heal-all? 

What brought the kindred spider to that height, 
Then steered the white moth thither in the night? 
What but design of darkness to appall?— 

If design govern ina thing so small. (302) 


To intensify the horror, Frost summons up a world of black magic as he 
likens the trinity to “the ingredients of a witches’ broth—” a concoction out 
of a conjurer’s cookbook. In the sestet, he poses the question on which the 
argument hinges. The verbs “brought” and “steered” suggest that these “as- 
sorted characters” are the agents of an inscrutable maker, incapable on their 
own of voluntary movement. As the sonnet rounds off, the closing couplet 
offers possibilities. The evidence Frost has presented to prove that the world 
is governed by a fiendish sorcerer (the “design of darkness to appall”), an 
argument implicitly supported by the poem’s controlled rhyme scheme, is 
set over against the disquieting possibility that evil in nature results from 
chance (“If design govern in a thing so small”). The subordinating con- 
junction complicates the argument that has been built up in the poem to 
this point. 

Where Frost’s sonnet encompasses both interpretations of the argument 
from design, Francis’s “The Orb Weaver” is unequivocal in its view that a 
malevolent creator is accountable for the predation that the poem describes. 
Francis evokes the maker from whom darkness and destruction emanate by 
means of his description of the spider’s physical characteristics, his use of 
suggestive diction, and his depiction of predation as an emblem of horror 
(in these respects, the poem is a true heir of Frost’s sonnet), all of which is 
interwoven in four tercets divided into two sections by an isolated seventh 
line, whose falling rhythms reflect the poem’s formal design: 


Here is the spinner, the orb weaver, 
Devised of jet, embossed with sulphur, 
Hanging among the fruits of summer, 
Hour after hour serenely sullen, 
Ripening as September ripens, 
Plumping like a grape or melon. 


And in its winding sheet the grasshopper. 
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The art, the craftsmanship, the cunning, 
The patience, the self-control, the waiting, 
The sudden dart and the needled poison. 


I have no quarrel with the spider 
But with the mind or mood that made her 
To thrive in nature and in man’s nature. (197) 


Francis’s description implies that the spider is designed for its environ- 
ment. The creature’s “jet” and “sulphur” tints, the latter of which is “em- 
bossed” on its “plumping” body, like an adornment, blend in perfectly 
“among the fruits of summer.” With “jet,” Francis associates the spider with 
evil and emphasizes the sinister quality of its jewel-like beauty, in that the 
word refers both to a color and to a type of lustrous coal that was used to 
fashion personal ornaments. In line 2, the verb “devised” suggests that there 
is a maker (who is vaguely referred to as a “mind or mood” in the last tercet), 
which intimates that the spider’s presence amid such thriving is the result 
of design rather than chance. Francis’s diction helps create the feeling that 
a maleficent mover is hovering ominously over this grim tableau of a “sul- 
len” predator “ripening” alongside summer’s fruits. “Waiting” is the key 
hover word here. 

A close inspection of the last words in each line reveals that a design is 
built into the poem’s structure. The effect of each line’s falling rhythms, as 
in “weaver,” “sulphur,” “ripens,” and “melon,” is twofold. First, it suggests 
that the poem has a formal design, which supports the argument for an evil 
design that operates in such small degree in nature (this is also the case in 
Frost’s sonnet). Second, this rhythm sets up expectations so that we come 
to anticipate a falling off at the end of each line. Francis keeps this rhythm 
in the isolated line but surprises us with the shocking image of the “grass- 
hopper” wrapped in “a winding sheet.” 

The closing tercets, which are sunk deep in the language of opinion 
and argument, stand in striking relationship to the opening section and 
the isolated line. After the shock of line 7, Francis copes with the intrac- 
table through words that reveal his appreciation for the spider’s skills: its 
“art,” “craftsmanship,” “self-control,” and “patience.” The tone becomes in- 
cantatory, with the nouns accumulating one after another in a kind of ver 
bal hold against horror. But rather than marvel at the spider's natural preda- 
tory instincts, adaptability, and survival skills, Francis becomes engaged in a 
“quarrel” with its maker in the last lines, where he introduces the word AP 
for the first time in the poem. He uses language that verges on standard 
rhetoric, as if to capture his effort to comprehend an appalled sense of real- 
ity in which evil flourishes “in nature and in man’s nature.” 
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As his “spider” poem shows, Francis, like Frost, incorporates into his 
poetics a perception of nature that is quite different from the benign view 
he presents in many of his other poems. Earlier, in discussing Frost, I ven- 
tured a brief description of his doubleness as involving contrasting stances 
toward nature, one of which correlated with his laissez-faire inclination to 
“let the world come as it would.” At this point, I want to consider (in rela- 
tion to Francis) the other Frost who aggressively asserts his will in resistance 
to nature, particularly in poems when this stance masks his characteristic 
wariness at entering into an experiential darkness. As Richard Poirier de- 
fines it, this state of mind expresses itself in Frost’s lyrics as “a sense of ‘noth- 
ingness’ or a condition of vacancy,” which, according to Poirier, Frost “seems 
more often to have contrived in order that he may then ostentatiously resist 
it” (204). “His poems,” Poirier goes on, 


tend again and again to break away from the condition of “barren- 
ness” by means of some abrupt, syntactically and formally signaled 
change of tone: “They cannot scare me with their empty spaces,” or 
so he says in the last stanza of “Desert Places.” (204) 


It would appear, then, that Frost evokes this emotional condition not so 
much to confront it as to shrug it off and flex some poetic muscle. When he 
takes up this posture, Frost becomes, in Poirier’s words, “a performing pres- 
ence” (205). In contrast, Francis adopts a stance of detached engagement 
in relation to his “vacancy.” Instead of striking a posture of resistance, he 
explores his condition by becoming simultaneously an observer and the 
observed, which is to describe a kind of “hovering” between being both sub- 
ject and object. 

As Poirier’s comments suggest, Frost’s posturing is a calculated maneu- 
ver. His remarks are pertinent to what is perhaps Frost’s best-known poem. 
In “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” Frost’s evocation of “barren- 
ness” is a conscious tactic that extends to a strategy of self-idealization, 
whereby the poet, in shrugging off this condition and asserting his will, dis- 
guises his characteristic wariness as tough-minded resistance. At the start, 
Frost stops his horse in a remote and hauntingly stark landscape on the 
“darkest evening of the year” between “woods and frozen lake.” His experi- 
ential condition is represented here by the darkness of the woods that he 

‘watches “fill up with snow.” The prospect of losing himself in their dense 
deepness is what he must resist, a prospect that is at once seductive (“lovely”) 
and terrible (“dark”): 


The woods are lovely, dark, and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 
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And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep. (224-25) 


As Poirier notes, Frost’s characteristic way of treating self-erasure is to 
imagine it “as a snowfall which obliterates signs of life” (206). The poet re- 
sists the attraction of losing himself and being swept into oblivion, and thus 
never enters into the woods. He refuses to submit to nature and, in effect, 
resists a sort of laissez-faire inclination to go with the natural course of 
things. Instead, he doggedly asserts that he must get on with living, a real- 
ization signaled by the interjection of “But” in the line just before the 
repetend. The last two lines reinforce that he must be going and attend to 
the obligations of life. 

No less calculating than the posture Frost strikes is the account he re- 
lated to biographer Lawrance Thompson concerning the poem’s composi- 
tion. As Thompson tells it, Frost had just completed a rough draft of “New 
Hampshire” at dawn in June 1922. After a short walk outside of his home in 
Vermont, Frost returned inside, “picked up his pen,” began to write a poem, 
and “seemed to hear the words, as though they were spoken to him, and he 
wrote them down as best he could, in his fatigue, even though they came so 
indistinctly at times he was uncertain what he heard” (237). “In a short 
time,” Thompson writes, “and without too much trouble,” Frost composed 
the poem. However, Thompson acknowledges that the poet “was extremely 
inconsistent in his various accounts of how he wrote ‘Stopping By Woods’” 
(596). Frost often “slipped into the posture of claiming he wrote the entire 
poem ‘with one stroke of the pen,’” an account that friend and fellow poet 
John Ciardi reported Frost told him “time and again” (597). At other times, 
Frost discussed “the difficulties confronted in the writing of it,” as he had in 
1946 when his comments were published in Preface to Poetry. But more often 
than not, as Thompson points out, “thereafter he repeated his idealized 
version of the event.” Frost’s preferred account of the poem’s composition 
has a bearing on Poirier’s reading of his poems, for, like the tenacious, will- 
ful stance that Frost takes up in them, it implies that he consciously culti- 
vated an “idealized version” of himself, which goes beyond the poems to 
the fictions he created about how they came into being. 

His personal ambition and private grief gave him reasons for cultivat- 
ing an idealized persona. This image helped shape the public’s perception 
of him as a tough-minded realist, one strikingly at odds with the poet who 
was insecure about his reputation, and with the troubled man who was emo- 
tionally devastated by the calamities that befell his children. Frost’s com- 
petitive ambition compelled him to guard the reputation he had won for 
himself when his early books received critical acclaim. In one instance, as 
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Thompson relates, Frost recruited influential publisher Alfred Harcourt to 
correct what he felt was Ezra Pound’s misleading impression in a critique of 
North of Boston that he had gone to England because “he felt snubbed by 
American editors” (56). For a man so very conscious of the public eye, “there 
was,” as Donald Hall writes, “room for only one at the top of the steeple” 
(Ancient 21). Frost’s idealized self-image also served as a guise to protect 
him from falling into the abyss of despair and suicide. What with the death 
of his firstborn child from cholera at age three, the institutionalization of 
the second oldest of his four daughters, the suicide of his son, and the death 
of his youngest daughter after childbirth, he knew grief and despair. The 
darkness and the terror in his poems are real. In Hall’s words, 


Robert Frost lived in terror of madness and suicide. . .. When he 
wrote the poems that told the terror, and that summoned the intel- 
ligence to control the terror, he suffered in the writing. (25) 


Frost thus created a persona both for the sake of public approval and for 
warding off deep-seated, even suicidal, fears. 

Francis, on the other hand, doesn’t resort to self-idealized assertion. If 
Frost posits “a condition of vacancy” in his poems to ostentatiously resist it, 
then Francis is perhaps more receptive than Frost to a detached contempla- 
tion of this condition. He explores the “vacancy” by appropriating to him- 
self the role of outside observer. Francis’s “The Spy,” from The Face Against 
the Glass (1950), presents this condition in terms of a consciousness that is 
dislocated from itself. The paradoxical situation that the poem describes 
is that of an unnamed man looking through the window into his “empty 
house .. . in the moonlight” after he has left it, “spying,” like a Stevensian 
snowman, “Upon the man who is and is not there”: 


To leave his empty house yet not to leave it 
But make himself a shadow at a window— 
Who is this prowler private in the moonlight? 


Then at another window and another 
His face against the glass and peering in— 
What does he think he sees or wants to see? 


Soft as milkweed floss the September night 
White as milkweed the untroubled moon 
Whose face, though far, is also at the window. 
Two faces, but the prowler peers in deeper 


Spying upon the empty chair, spying 
Upon the man whois and is not there. (169) 
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David Graham suggests that the “man who ‘is and is not’ presentis... 
the poet” (87). In his autobiography, Francis described the time in his life 
during which he was writing the poem as a “period of crisis”: 


I wanted to shrink into my psychic shell. .. . Night after night, soon 
after supper, my house became dark and inhospitable. . . . In one 
sense I was very much at home and in another sense very much not 
at home. (83) 


(Among the crises he faced at this time were a rejection by Macmillan of 
The Face against the Glass and the financial burden he incurred when he de- 
cided to print the book at his own expense.) The profound isolation that 
defined his life during this emotionally trying period is imaged in the fig- 
ure of a “prowler private in the moonlight” and in the “empty” house and 
chair. The vacant house into which he peers alludes to an emptiness seen 
from outside, which suggests an inner feeling of isolation. 

To this sense of isolation, Francis adds a tinge of anxiety as his descrip- 
tion of a picturesque evening lighted by the moon’s “untroubled” face in- 
vites a comparison with the prowler’s spying in at the window. In relation to 
the face against the glass, the moon’s reflection is “far” from the prowler, a 
distance that intensifies his loneliness. Moreover, the glow of the Septem- 
ber night, “soft as milkweed floss,” and the pearly color of the moon, “white 
as milkweed,” illuminate, by contrast, his condition of inward darkness. 

As the poem concludes and the moon and the prowler are directly com- 
pared, the “prowler peers in deeper” than the moon. “Spying upon the 
empty chair,” he cannot see, ultimately, through his inward darkness. In- 
stead of demonstrating Frostian self-assertion and resistance to his condi- 
tion, the speaker remains as he was at the beginning of the poem: dislo- 
cated and uncertain, at home and not at home, there and not there, in and 
out, detached yet paradoxically engaged in the act of watching himself, as if 
to see how he might appear to the stranger on the other side of the glass. 
Hovering on the outside looking in, reflecting on his emotional condition, 
the prowler is not at all the “aged” figure in Frost’s “An Old Man’s Winter's 
Night,” who responds to the “out-of-doors” that looks “darkly in at him” by 
making noise, by “clomping” in “empty rooms” and “beating on a box” 
(108), by resisting rather than exploring the darkness. Francis’s achieve- 
ment here of hovering, being both subject and object, being detached from 
himself yet contemplatively receptive to his “vacancy,” defines the way he 
outgrows Frost’s influence. 

Francis had made it a project of sorts in his writing to retire from view 
and detach himself from his poems. “My aim is to get outside myself by 
means of my poems,” he once observed in an interview (qtd. in Tetreault 
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12). “That is, I want to give birth to poems that will detach themselves from 
me and have a life of their own” (14). In his comments, Francis deempha- 
sizes his presence in favor of the poem itself, a characteristic that Donald 
Hall noted in writing about Francis’s work in “Iwo Poets Named Robert”: 
“He’s invisible—one would not consider him confessional!—yet the imprint 
of an idiosyncratic vision gives [his] poems their textured particularity” 
(121). To return to “The Spy” for a moment, where the prowler-poet 
“make[s] himself a shadow at a window,” Francis, in this context, suggests a 
link between the self-effacement he aims for and the writing of poetry. The 
English word poet comes from the ancient Greek word for maker. For Francis, 
writing poetry is closely connected to the aim of detached engagement im- 
plied by this image of the prowler; his “making” is a shadowing of the self 
rather than an asserting of the will. 

It should come as no surprise that Francis found a metaphor for de- 
tached engagement in nature. The poem “Cypresses,” published in The Orb 
Weaver (1960) but written in 1957 during the year he spent in Italy as a 
fellow of the American Academy of Rome, entwines his habit of seeing natu- 
ral forms as emblems of conduct with the Stoic turning to nature for in- 
struction. In this case, he draws on the symbolic association of cypresses 
with mourning to emphasize the “dark” lesson they impart; the trees teach 
“birds . .. How to be shadows.” Like the birds, Francis is detached in dark- 
ness but engaged in singing: 


At noon they talk of evening and at evening 
Of night, but what they say at night 
Is a dark secret. 


Somebody long ago called them the Trees 
Of Death and they have never forgotten. 
The name enchants them. 


Always an attitude of solitude 
To point the paradox of standing 
Alone together. 


How many years they have been teaching birds 
In little schools, by little skills, 
How to be shadows. (199) 


Francis’s choice of birds as the objects of nature’s instruction might 
seem curious at first, but a brief consideration of the source of the poem, as 
well as the particular context in which he used this image, or had seen it 
used by Frost, make readily apparent the reason for his choice. His own 
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earlier use of the bird in “The Wood Pewee,” which echoed Frost’s “The 
Oven Bird,” and the fact that “Cypresses” owes its origins to the visits he 
paid to the graves of Shelley and Keats, shaded by “the tall cypresses of the 
Protestant Cemetery” in Rome (The Trouble with Francis 114), are hints that 
he regarded the bird as an image of the poet. In the context of his aim to 
detach himself from his poems, the withdrawal of birds into trees to be- 
come “shadows” strikes a personal chord for Francis, one that is more reso- 
nant perhaps than his homage to poets for whom the birds are surrogates. 

This notion of withdrawal accords with Francis’s disposition against a 
poetry of idealized self-assertion. Writing about the poetry of his contempo- 
raries in The Satirical Rogue on Poetry, Francis’s reflections on their work re- 
veal his own predilection for detachment: “What I suffer from in other 
people’s poetry is many things, according to poet and poem. But perhaps 
most of all from the too obtrusive presence of the poet himself” (39). Later 
in the same book, he adds, “Much poetry today [1968] gives us the poet 
himself or herself in massive doses” (81). Coming from a man who took 
Thoreau literally and withdrew into near seclusion on the outskirts of 
Amherst, his reflections are consistent with the principles by which he lived. 
Francis’s predilection for detachment, as well as his disinclination to write 
about himself, explain why he avoids self-promotion in his poetry (in con- 
trast to Frost) and takes up an idiosyncratic perspective as an onlooker of 
himself. From this perspective, he achieves a distance that allows him to 
explore, engage, and ultimately accept his “condition of vacancy” even 
though what is being “accepted” (as in “The Spy”) is defeat of a sort. 

As I pointed out earlier, it was Frost himself who gave Francis advice 
that he later transformed into the stance he takes up in his poems. In A 
Time to Talk, Francis jotted down what he remembered Frost had said to 
him during one of their visits in an entry dated April 2, 1933. One remark, 
in particular, stands out: “You’ve got to learn to hover,” Frost told him. This 
remark makes its way into one of the last poems Francis wrote before he 
died in 1987, “For the Ghost of Robert Frost.” The poem is at once a tribute 
to his mentor and a personal anthem, for out of these words he forges a 
metaphor for detached engagement, which describes his rigorous way of 
life and the aim of his writing: 


“You’ve got to learn to hover,” 

He said. The way a hummingbird 

Hovers over a flower, the way 

The flower’s fragrance hovers over it. 

Not to move on, not to 

Keep jumping like a nervous grasshopper 
But to hover there until you 
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For you or anyone to gather. 


J, 
Have gathered all that is there ( 
“You’ve got to learn to hover.” 


otf, flower, Francis de- 
scribes a moment of equipoise. At this point, pois®ap t EE are 
in harmonious balance. As we have seen in Francis’s dark-spirited poems, 
he converts hovering to imaginative activity, detachment to receptivity 
(rather than resistance), and self-effacement (rather than self-assertion) to 
engagement. In the end, Francis took Frost’s advice more to heart than Frost 
ever did. 


NOTES 


' Later in A Time to Talk, Francis recalls when Frost came across his poem 
“Roots” in the New York Herald Tribune and recommended changes in it. On one 
of Frost’s subsequent visits to Francis’s house in November 1934, Francis showed 
him a new version of the poem in the Virginia Quarterly Review (October 1934) 
“and told him its revised form was due wholly to his criticism last June” (72). 

? All quotations from Francis’s poetry except “For the Ghost of Robert Frost” 
are from Collected Poems, 1936-1976. All quotations from Frost’s poetry are from 
The Poetry of Robert Frost, except as otherwise noted. 

3 William Mulder maintains that Dickinson and Frost read “nature and so- 
ciety as manuals of instruction,” with “facts flowering into truths of conduct... 
into ethics, a secular sermon.” Mulder differs from Richardson in limiting this 
habit of perception “to a tradition which runs from the New England Primer to 
Poor Richard’s Almanac to Walden” (550). 

í For more on the impact of Greek Stoicism on Emerson’s perception of 
nature, see Richardson 233-34. 

° Francis first published his thoughts about Frost’s “laissez-faire” inclination 
to “let things take their course” in “Robert Frost from His Green Mountain” (117). 

ê In his comment on the poem, George Monteiro emphasizes these images: 
“Frost’s ovenbird reminds us dryly and matter-of-factly that spring’s luxuriance 
of flowers diminishes by midsummer in the ratio of ‘one to ten’” (98). 

? This view of Francis’s preciousness, his contrast with Frost, and the reflec- 
tion that he seldom attains Frost’s bitter lyricism underlie David Graham's dis- 
cussion of his poems. In A Time to Talk, Frost in fact “defined [Francis’s] great- 
est danger as preciousness” (69). 

8 Robert Pack observes about “The Oven Bird”: “The poem itself . . . is in- 
deed what the poet has made. It is an order, a design, to set against uncertainty, 
to set against ‘the fall’ and against death” (12). 

9 George Monteiro compares “Design” to Frost’s earlier version of the poem, 
titled “In White” (1912). One of the changes Frost made in the final version 
was to incorporate “the important metaphor of kitchen domesticity” into “the 
tableau of spider, moth, and ritual death which he has observed” (36-37). 

10 In American literature, Jonathan Edwards, leader of New England’s reli- 
gious revival in the 1740s, has in mind the “Argument from Design” in a 1723 
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document known as his “Spider letter,” in which his close description of spiders 
spinning their webs reflects an eighteenth-century belief in a benevolent God. 
Edwards remarks on “the exuberant goodness of the Creator who hath not only 
provided for all the necessities but also for the pleasure and recreation of all 
sorts of creatures, even the insects” (5). 
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